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PREFACE TO WESSEX TjOm 


in apology is perhaps needed lor the neglect of 

is shown presenting two stones of hangnM iaad 
.fine cl a milita^ execution in such a small coUectioiii, as 
the following. But as to the former, in the neighbourli^ 
of county-towns hanging mattars used to form a 
proportion of the local tradition; and thou^ never 
personally acquainted with any (^ef operator at su(d| 
scenes, the writer of these pages had as a boy the privilege 
of being on speaking terms with a man who applied for 
the office, and who sank into an incurable melancholy 
because he failed to get it, some slight mitigatbm of his 
f ^ ief being to dwell upon striking episodes in the lives of 
those happier ones who had held it with success and renown. 
Bis tale of disappointment used to cause his listener ^pme 
wonder why his ambition should have taken such an umor* 
tunate form, by limiting itself to a profession of whidi 
there could be only one practitioner in England at one 
time, when it might have aimed at something more common- 
place—that would have afforded him more chances— «uch 
aa the office of a judge, a bishop, or even a member of 
Parliament — but its nobleness was never questioned. In 
. those days, too, there was still living an old woman who^ 
for the cure of some eating disease, had been taken in her 
youth to have her ' blood turned ' by a convict's corpse, 
in the manner described in * The AVithered Arm/ 

Shice waiting this sto^ some years ago 1 have been 
reminded by an aged iend who knew ' Rhoda Brook ' 
that, in relating her dream, my forgetfulness has weakened 
<|he facts out of which the tide grew,^ In reality it was 
lying down on a hot afternoon that the inc^us 
her and ^ flung it with the resists 
body of the ooffxml as described. To my ;,mind ^ 
occunencCdf such a vision in the daytime is more impmssi|% 
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V vtlsan if it had happened in a midnight dream. Readers 
,are tljierefore asked to correct the misrelation, which affords 
an instance of how our imperfect memories insensibly 
formalize the fresh originality of living fact— from whose 
shape they slowly depart, as machine-made castings depart 
by degrees from the sharp hand-work of the motidd. 

Among the many devices for concealing smuggled goods 
in caves and pits of the earth, that of planting an apple-tree 
in a tray or box which was placed over the mouth of the 
pit is, I believe, unique, and it is detailed in ‘ The Distracted 
Preacher ' precisely as described by an old carrier of ‘ tubs ' 
— a man who was afterwards in my father’s employ for 
over thirty years. I never gathered from his reminiscences 
what means were adopted for lifting the tree, which, with 
its roots, earth, and receptacle, must have been of consider- 
able weight. There is no doubt, however, that the thing 
was done through many years. My informant often spoke, 
too, of the horribly suffocating sensation produced by the 
pair of spirit-tubs slung upon the chest and back, after' 
stumbling with the burden of them for several miles inland 
ove|jf«L rough country and in darkness. He said that 
thoulfh years of his youth and young manhood were spent 
in this irregular business, his profits from the same, taken 
all together, did not average the wages he might have 
earned in a steady employment, whilst the fatigues and 
risks were excessive, 

I may add that the action of this story is founded on 
* . certain smuggling exploits that occurred between 1825 and 
1830, and were brought to a close in the latter year by the 
trial of the chief actors at the Assizes before Baron Bolland 
for their desperate armed resistance to the Custom-house 
officers during the landing of a cargo of spirits. This 
happened onlj^ a little time after the doings recorded in 
the narrative, in which some incidents that came out at 
the trial are also embodied. 

In the culminating affray the character called Owlett 
wal badly wounded, and several of the Preventive-men 
would have lost their lives through being overpowered by 
^,the far more numerous body of smugglers, but for the 
^"Nfo^bgarance and manly conduct of the latter. This served 
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them in good stead at their trial, in which the younger 
Erskine prosecuted, 4 heir defence being entrusted to Erie. 
Baron Bolland’s summing up was strongly in their favour ; 
they were merely ordered to enter into their own recog- 
nizances for good behaviour and discharged. {See also as 
to facts the note at the end of the tale.) 

However, the stories are but dreams, and not records, 
'fhey were first collected and published under their present 
title, in two volumes, in 1888. 

April 1896 — May 1912 . 

An experience of the writer in respect of the tale called 
* A Tradition of Eighteen Hundred and Four ' is curious 
enough to be mentioned here. The incident of Napoleon's 
\asit to the English coast by night, with a view to discover- 
ing a convenient spot for landing his army of invasion, was 
an invention of the author's on which he had some doubts 
because of its improbability. This was in 1882, when it 
was first published. Great was his surprise several years 
later to be told that it was a real tradition. How far this 
is true he is unaware. 


June 1919 . 


T. H. 
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Among the few features of agricultural England which 
retam an appearance but little modified by the lapse of 
centuries, may be reckoned the long, grassy and furzy 
downs, coombs, or ewe-leases, as they are caDed according 
to their kind, that fill a large area of certain* counties in 
the south and south-west. If any mark of human occupa- 
tion is met with hereon, it usually takes the form of the 
(Solitary cottage of some shepherd. 

' Fifty .years ago such a lonely cottage stood on such a 
c down, and may possibly be standing there now. In q>ite 
of its loneliness, however, the spot, by actual measurement, 
was not three miles from a county-town. Yet that afiected 
it little. Three miles of irregular upland, during the Ipng 
inimical seasons, with their sleets, snows, rains, and iimts, 
afford withdrawing space enough to isolate a Timon or a 
Nebuchadnezzar ; much less, in fair weather; to please that 
less repellent tribe, the poets, philosophers, artists, and 
others who ' conceive and meditate of pleasant things.' , 
Some old earthen camp or barrow, some clump of trees^ 
at least some starved fragment of ancient hedge is usually 
taken advantage of in the euection of these forlorn dwellings. 
But, in the present case, such a kind of shelter bad been 
disregarded. Higher Crowstairs, as the house was called, 
stood quite detached and undefended. The only reason 
for. its precise situation seemed to be the crossing of two 
ffeotpaths at right angles hard by, which may have crossed 
there and thus for a good five hundred years. Hence the 
house was exposed to the elements on all sides. But, 
though the wind up here blew unmistakably when it did 
blow, and the rain hit hard whenever it fell, tl^ varmiis 
weathers of the winter season were not quite so formidable 
on ^ down as tliey were imagined to be by dwells on 
low ground. The raw rimes were not so pernicious as in 
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ibe hoEo^, and-'^ frosts were scarcely so severe. Wten 
she|ilierd. and his family who tenanted the house 
jpitifed.icar their suEerings from the exposure, they aakt ' 
the whole they were less inconveni^ced by 
“'wozz^ and flames ' (hoarses and phlegms) than when 
^ had lived by the stream of a snug neighbouring 
valley. 

The nig^t of March 28, 182-, was precisely one of the 
nights that were wont to call forth these expressions of 
commiseration. The level rainstorm smote tmls, slopes, 
and hedges like the clothyard shafts of Senlac and Crecy. 
Such sheep and outdoor animals as had no shelter stood, 
vdth their buttocks to the winds ; while the tailg of little 
bards trying to roost on some scraggy thorn were blown 
inade-out like umbrellas. Tl» gable-end of the cottage 
was stained with wet, and the eavesdroppings ,,fiapped 
against the wall. Yet never was commiseration for the 
sh^herd more misplaced. For that cheerful rustic was 
entertaining a large party in glorification of the christening 
of hiS' second girl. 

The guests bad arrived before the rain began to fall, , 
and they were all now assembled in the chief or living- 
room of the dwelling. A g^aiice into the apartment at 
e^t o'clock on this eventf^ evening would lavs resulted 
in the opinion that it was as cosy aird comfortable a nook 
•s onild be wished for in boisterous weather. The calling 
of its inhabitant was proclaimed by a number of hig^y- 
polished sheep-crooks witboui stems that were hung 
mnamentally over the iBreplace, the curl of each shining 
crook varying from the antiquated t3rpe engraved in the 
patriarchal pictures of old family Bibles to the most 
. approved fashion of the last local sheep-fair. The room 
, lighted by half-a-dozen candles, ^havii^ wicks only h'* 
t^Se smaller than the grease which ^veloped diem, ili 
candlesticks that were never used but at high-da3ra, holy- 
. ^d family feasts. The lights w^ scattered athom 
that room, two of them stand^ on the chimn^H^hste. 
Tys Boaticm of candles was in' itself significant. 

<» tlii ddnmey-^bce always meant a party. , , ^ 

Obi the heard!, in ficutof a badc-brand to givesubsPEiee, 
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Hvaed a fire of tboms, that crackled ' 

the fool.' , , " J- ■ ■ ■'■i;;'' ; ' 

Nineteen persons were gathered hare. Of five,, 

women, wearing gowns of various bright hues, ' sat 
chairs abng the wall ; ^Is shy and not shy filled the'< 
window-bench; four men, including Charley Jake the^ 
hedge-carpenter, Elijah New the parish-derk and John 
Pitcher, a neighbouring dairyman, the diepherd's father- 
in-law, lolled in the settle ; a young man and maid; who 
w'ere blushing over toitative pourparlers on a life-eom>- 
panionship, sat beneath the comer-cupboard; and an 
elderly engaged man of fifty or upward moved restlessly , 
about from spots where his betrothed was not to the spot 
where she was. Enjoyment was pretty general, and so 
much the more prevailed in being unhampered by Convenr 
tional restrictions. Absolute confidence in eadt other’s 
good opinion begat perfect ease, while the finishii^ srioke 
of manner, amountmg to a truly princdy serenity, was 
lent to the majority by the absence of any expression @t 
trait denoting that they wished to get on in the world, 
enlarge their minds, or do any eclipsing thing whatever — 
which nowadays so generally nips the bloom and bonhomie 
of all except the two extremes of the social scale. 

Shepherd Fennel had married well, his wdfe being a 
dairyman's daughter from a vale at a distance, who 
Inought fifty guineas in her pocket— and kept them there, 
till they should be required for ministering to the needs 
of a coming family. This frugal woman had been some- 
what exercised as to the diaracter that shodd be givm 
to the gathering. A sit-still party had its advantages; 
but an tmdisturbed position of ease in chairs and sditles 
was apt to lead on the men to such an unconsdimable 
'^deal of toping that they would sometimes fairly drink the 
<<houSG d^. A dancing-party was the alternative; but 
tlus, while avcddkig ,the fotegohig objection on the score 
■‘pi drink, had a couirierbdanong disadvantage in the 
matt^'ol good rictvads, the ravenous appdites engmdbied 
.to -tte mteicise causing immense havoc in the buttery, 
jah^bec^^ Fennel Ml bade upon the' intermediate 
of.^ni^ing shcat dances with short periods d talk and 
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S]jQgmg> so as to binder any ungovernable rage in either. 
But tms scheme was entirely confined to her own gentle 
.;xnii!Ld: the shepherd himself was in the mood to exhibit 
^e most reckless phases of hospitality. 

^ The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about twelve years 
' of age, who had a wonderful dexterity in jigs and reels, 
thoxigh his fingers were so small and short as to necessitate 
a Constant shifting for the high notes, from which he 
scrambled back to the first position with sounds not of 
unmixed purity of tone. At seven the shrill tweedle-dee 
of this yoimgster had begim, accompanied by a booming 
ground-bass from Elijah New, the parish-clerk, who had 
thoughtfully brought with him his favourite musical 
instrument, the serpent. Dancing was instantaneous, Mrs. 
Fennel privately enjoining the players on no account to 
let the dance exceed the length of a quarter of an .hour. 

But Elijah and the boy in &e excitement of their position 
quite forgot the injunction. Moreover, Oliver Giles, a 
man of seventeen, one of the dancers, who was enamoured 
of his partner, a fair girl of thirty-three rolling years, had 
recklessly handed a new crown-piece to the musicians, as 
a bribe to keep going as long as they had muscle and wind. 
Mrs. Fennel, seeing the steam begin to generate on the 
countenances of her guests, crossed over and touched the 
fiddler’s elbow and put her hand on the serpent’s mouth. 
But they took no notice, and fearing she m^ht lose her 
character of genial hostess if she were to interfere too 
markedly, she retired and sat down helpless. And so the 
dance whizzed on with cumulative fury, the performers 
moving in their planet-like courses, direct and retrograde, 
from apogee to perigee, till the hand of the well-ficked 
clock at the bottom of the room had travelled over the 
circumference of an hour. . 

While these cheerful events were in course of enactmpyff 
within Fennel’s pastoral dwelling an incident having 
considerable bearing on the party had occulted in the 
gkxlmy night without. Mrs. Fennel's concern abo^^ the 
growing fierceness of the dance corresponded in point , of 
time with the ascent of a human fi^e to the 
of Higher Crowstairs fe»m the direction of the distant wwn. 
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This j^ebonage strode bn throui^ the r^in^ithout a pause^ 
following the little-wom path which, further on hi .its 
course, skirted the shepherd's cottage. 2 I 

It was nearly the time of full mom, and on this accounfl^ 
though the sky was lined with a tmiform sheet of dripfang " 
cloud, ordinary objects out of doors were readily visible. 
The sad wan light revealed the lonely pedestrian to be a 
man of supple frame ; his gait suggested that he had 
somewhat passed the period of perfect and instinctive 
agility, though not so far as to be otherwise than rapd of 
motion when occasion required. At a rough guess, he 
might have been about forty years of age. He appeared 
tall, but a recruiting sergeant, or othdr person accustomed 
to the judging of men’s heights by the eye, would have 
discerned that, this was chiefly owing to his gauntness, 
and tliat he was not more than five-feet-eight or nine. 

Notwithstanding the regularity of his tread there was 
caution in it, as in that of one who mentally feels his 
way; and despite the fact that it was not a black coat 
nor a dark garment of any sort that he wore, there was 
something about him which suggested that he naturally 
belonged to the black-coated tribes of men. His clothes 
were of fustian, and his boots hobnailed, yet in his progress 
he showed not the mud-accustomed bearing of hobnailed 
and fustianed peasantry. 

By the time that he had arrived abreast of the shepherd’s 
premises the rain came down, or rather came along, with 
yet mote determined violence. The outskirts of the little ' 

* settlement partially broke the force of wind and fain, and 
this induced him to stand still. The most salient of the 
shepherd’s domestic erections was an empty sty at the 
forward comer of his hedgeless garden, for in these latitudes 
the principle of masking the homelier features of your 
btablishment by a conventional frontage was unknown. 
The traveller’s eye was attracted to this small building by 
the pallid shine of the wet slates that covered it. He 
turned aside, and, finding it empty, stood under the |»nt- 
rool for shelter. 

V^e he stood the boom of the serpent within the 
adja^t house, and the lesser strains of the fiddler, reached 
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the as an acoomi^nimeot to the swghig bSsA'^:^ 
fiyiQg tain on the sod, its louder batting on the eabbii^ 
.leaves of the garden, on the straw hacli^ of ei|^t <»r 
ibeefaives just discernible by the path, ai«i its dripfring 
'from tte eaves into a row of buckets and pans that had 
been ^aced under the walls of the cottage. For at l^E^er 
Crowstairs, as at all sudi elevated domiciles, the gtand 
difficulty of housekeeimig was an insufficiency of water ; 
and a casual rainfall was utilized by turning out, as catdurs , 
eveiy utensil that the house contained. &me queer stories 
mi^t be told of the contrivances for economy in suds and 
di^'Waters that are absolutely necessitated in 'tpland 
halntations during the droughts of summer. But at this 
season there were no such exigetaaes ; a mere acceptance 
of vffiat the skies bestowed was sufficient for an sdiundant 
store. 

At last the notes of the.serpent ceased and the house was 
s&nt. This cessation of activity aroused the solitary 
pedestrian from the reverie into which he had lapsed, and, 
emerging from the shed, with an apparently new intention, 
he walked up the path to the house-door. Arrived here, 
his first act was to kneel down on a large stone beside the 
TOW of vessels, and to drink a copious draught from one 
of them. Having quenched his thirst he rose and lifted 
his hand to knock, but paused with his eye upon the panel. 
Smce the dark surface of the wood revealed absolutely 
nothing, it was evident that he must be mentally looking 
through the door, as if he wished to measure thereby all 
the possibilities that a house of this sort might include, 
and how they might bear upon the question of his entry. 

In his indecision he turned and surv;eyed the scene 
around. Not a soul was anywhae visiblk The garden-, 
latir stretched downward from his feet, gleaming like tl^q 
taiadk of a snail ; the roof of the little well (mostly dry^^ 
the well-cover, the top rail of the garden-gate, werS 
var^hed with the same dull liquid glaze ; whfie, fax a^y 
in, tne vale, a faint wUteness of nanre than usual ‘extejnt 
showSd that the riv^~ were high in the meads. . B|j^d 
aU this winked a few i^eared lamidii^te throng the 
drops— lights that denoted the situation of ihe 
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tpwm fmm which be had appeared to ccnxie. The 

oi all notes of that direction seined to dindb hb 

itktentions, and he Imocked at *the door. 

Within, a desultory chat had taken the place of inowf 
m^t and musical soundL The hedge-carpenter was 
ing a song to the company, which nobody ju^ then was 
inclined to undertake, so that the knock afforded a not 
unwelcome diversion. 

* Walk in ! said the shepherd promptly. 

The latch clicked upward, and out of the night/^our 
pedestrian appeared upon the door-mat. The shephad 
arose, snuf^d two of the nearest candles, and turned HT 
look at him. 

Their light disclosed that the stranger was dark in 
complexion and not unprepossessing as to feature. His 
hat, which for a moment he did not remove, hung low over 
his eyes, without concealing that they were large. Open, 
and determined, moving with a dash rather than a glance 
round the room. He seemted pleased with his survey, and, 
baring his shaggy head, said, in a rich deep voice, ‘The 
rain is so heavy, friends, that I ask leave to come in and 
rest awhile.’ 

* To be siure, stranger, ‘ said the shepherd. * And f^th> 
you've been luclq^ in choosing your time, foi we are hairing 
a bit of a fling for a glad cause — though, to be sure, a 
man could hardly wish that glad cause to hapx>en more 
than once a year.' 

* Nor less,' spoke up a woman. ' For 'tis best to get 
your family over and done with, as soon as you can, so as 
to be all the earlier out of the fag o't.' 

' And what may be this glad cause ? ' asked the stranger. 

‘ A birth and christening,' said the shepherd. 

^ The stranger hoped his host might not be made unhappy 
either hy too many or too few^of such episodes, and being 
invited by a gesture to a pull at the mug, he readily 
acquired. His manner, which, before entering, bad been 
diibipus, was now altogether that of a careles# and 
ca3|did man. 

be traipsmg athwart tl^ iXK)inl>^h)q^ ? ' saM 
engaged man of fifty. 

j^^lkrlshna Public Librarr^ 

OgmMdi 
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' Late it is. master, as you say. — talce a seat in the 
chinmey-comer, if you have nothing to ui]g^ against it, 
ma’am ; for I am a little moist on the side that was next 
#flie rain.' 

Mrs. Shepherd Fennel assented, and made mom for the 
selMnvited comer, who. having got completely inside the 
dUunney-comer, stretched out his legs and his arms with 
the expansiveness of a person quite at home. 

‘ Yes, I am rather cracked in the vamp,’ he said freely, 
seeing tiiat the eyes of the shefdierd’s >rae fell upon his 
boots, ' and I am not well fitted either. 1 have hsui some 
Ibu^ times lately, and have been forced to pick up what 
I can get in the way of wearing, but I must find a suit 
bett^ fit for working-ds^ when 1 reach home.' 

* One of hereabouts ? ' she inquired. 

‘ Not quite that — further up the country.’ 

‘ I thought so. And so be I ; and by your tongue you 
come from my neighbourhood.’ 

‘But you would hardly have heard of me,’ he said 
quickly. ‘ My time would be long before yours, ma’am, 
you see.’ 

This testimony to the youthfulness of his hostess had 
the effect of stopping her cross-examination. 

'There is only one thing more wanted to make me 
haj^y,’ continued the new-comer. ‘ And that is a little 
baccy, which I am sorry to say I am out of.’ 

‘ I’ll fill 3 «)ur pipe,' said the shepherd. 

‘ 1 must ask you to lend me a pipe likewise.’ 

‘ A smoker, and no pipe about 'ee ? ’ 

' t have dropped it somewhere on the road.' 

. The shepherd filled and handed him a new clay pipe, 
saying, as he did so, ' Hcuid me your baccy-box— I’ll fill 
that too, now 1 am about it.’ 

The man went through the movement of searching his 
pockets. 

. ‘Lo^ that too ? ’ said lus entertamer, with some suzpi^ 

' I am afimd so,’ said the man with some cooms^* 

‘ Give it to me in a screw of paper.’ Lighting his 

tl^ cOndle wi& a suction that drew the whole 

the bowl, he resettled himself in the comer and w 
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Io(^ upim the faint st^un from his as if he 

wished to say no more. 

Jleanwhile the geoeral body of guests had beea taising 
little notice of this visitor by reason of an absorbhtgjji 
discussion in whidi they were engaged with the band about ' ' 
a tune for the next dance. The matter being settleth Siey 
were about to stand up wheti an interruption came in the 
shape of another kno^ at the door. 

At sound of the ^me the man in the chimney-oomer 
took up the poker and began stirring the hran^ as if 
dping it thoroughly were ^e one aim of his existence ; 
and a second time the shepherd said, ' Walk in 1 ’ In a 
moment another man stood upon the straw-woven door- 
mat. He too was a stranger. 

This individual was one of a type radically different 
from the first. There was more of the commonplace in 
his manna:, and a certain jovial cosmopolitanism sat upon 
his features. He was several years older than the first 
arrival, his hair being slightly hosted, his eyebrows bristly, 
and his whiskers cut ba^ frmn his dieeks. His face was 
rather full and fiiabby, and yet it was not altogetho- a face 
without power. A few grog-blossoms marked the neigh- 
bourhood of his nose. He flung back his long drab great- 
coat, revealing that beneath it he wore a suit of dnder- 
gray shade tl^ughout, large heavy seals, of some metal 
or other that would take a polish, dangling from his fob 
as his only personal ornament. Shaking the water-drops 
from his low-crowned glazed hat, he said. ' I must ask for 
a few minutes’ shelter, comrades, ot I shall be wetted to 
my skin befOTe I get to Casterbridge.’ 

'Make yourself at home, master,' said the shepherd, 
^haps a trifle less heartily than on the first occasion. 
Not that Fennel had the least tinge of niggardliness in his 
composition ; hut the room was far from large, spare 
diairs were not numerous, and damp companions were not 
altog^o: desitahle at dose quarters for the women and 
girls in their bri^ncoloured gowns. * 

Howevur, the second comer, after taking oSTiis great- 
coat, 'Uhd han ging his hat on a naU in one of the ceiling- 
beams as if he had been specially invited to put it there, 
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advaaced and s^t down at t}»‘ ta^ Tfiis Jiad' l^een 
pushed so closely into the chinmey-anner, td^-^ve all 
avallalde loom to the danceis, that its hmer edge grazed 
ijttie elhow of the man who bad aisconced himself by the 
fire and thus the two strangers were .bioai^t into dose 
comp^onship. They nodded to each other by vmy of 
breaking the ice of unacquaihtance, and the first stranger 
handed his neighbour the family mug— a huge vessel of 
brown ware, having its upper edge worh away like a ' 
dtresfaold by the rub of whole generations of thirsty lips 
that had gone the way of all flesh, and bearing the following 
inscription burnt upon its rotund side in yellow letters : — 

THERE -IS NO FUN 
UNTILL i CUM 

The other man, nothing loth, raised the mi^ to his lips, 
and drank on, and on, and on — till a curious Uueness 
overspread the countenance of the shepherd's wife, who 
had regarded with no little surprise the first stranger’s 
free ofier to the second of what did not belong to him to 
dispense. 

‘ I knew it ! ’ said the toper to the shepherd with much 
satisfaction. 'When I walked up your garden before 
coming in, and saw the hives all of a ro^, I said to myself, 

“ Where there’s bees there 's honey, and wl^e there’s honey 
there’s mead.” But mead of such a truly comfortable 
sort as this I really didn't expect to meet in my older days.' 
He took yet another pull at the mug, till it assumed an 
ominous deration. ^ 

' Glad you enjoy it ! ’ s^id the diepherd warmly. 

‘ It is goodish mead,' assented wrs. Fennel, with an 
absence of enthusiasm Which seemed to say that it w^ 
possible to buy praise for one’s cellar at too heavy a price. 

' It is trouble enough to make — and reaUy 1 hardly think 
we shall make any more. For honey sells , well, and we 
ourselves can make shift with a drop o' dnall me^ and 
mitheglin for common use from the comb-washings;^ 

* O, bfit you'll never have the heart 1 ' reprowhfiiHy 
cried the stranger in doder-gray, afim* taldng.i^ the mug 
a &ird time and setting it down empty. ‘ I ,love mead. 
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His old Eke Htls4,.fs I Ictvie to go to «^iurch o’ Stmdlays 
or to r^ve the oee^ day, of the week/ 

' Ha, ha, ha,;! / said the inan in the chimoey-comer, who< 
in £^e of tbO' tadtomity iaducdl by the pipe' of tobacco, ' 
coma not or woidd not retrain from this sli^ testimony 
to his comrade’s huntour. , . 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of the purest 
first-year or mmdto' honey, four pounds to the gallon — 
with its doe coih{fietoent of white of eggs, cinnamon,, gii^ier, 
doves, mace, rosemary, yeast, and processes of worlmig, 
bottling, and iCellaring— tasted remarkably strong ; but it . 
did not taste so strong as it actually was* Hence, presoitly, 
the stranger in dn^-gray at the table, moved by its 
creeping influence, onbuttoned his waistcoat, threw himself 
back in Ins chair, spread his legs, and made his presence 
felt in various wasre, 

‘ Well, well, as I say,' he resumed, ‘ I am going to Caster- 
bridge, and to Ciisterbridge I must go. I should have been 
almost there by this time; but the rain drove me into 
your dwelling, and I’m not sorry for it,’ 

' You don’t live in Casterbridge ? ’ said the shepherd. 

‘ Not as yet ; though I shortly mean to move Uiere.’ 

* Going to set up in trade, perhaps ? ’ 

‘ No, no,’ said the shepherd's wife. ‘ It is easy to see 
that the gentleman is rich, and don't want to work at 
anything.’ 

The tmder-gray stranger paused, as if to consider 
whethCT he would accept that definition of himself. He 
presently rejected it by answering, ' Ridi is not quite the 
word for me, dame. I do work, and I must work. And 
even if I only get to Casterbridge by midnight I must 
work there at eight to-morrow merhing. Yes, het or wet, 
blow or snow, famine or sword, my day's work to-morrow 
must be done/ 

‘ Pbor man t Then, m spite o’ seeming, you be worse 
oS than we ? ’ re]fhed the shepherd’s wife. t 

^ ’’li? fte nature of my tra^, men and maiii^. 'Tis 
the i^ture of my trade more than my poverty. . . . But 
really and truly I must up and ofi^ or I shan’t get a lodging 
in die town.’ However, the speaker did not move, and. 
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directly added, ' There’s taaod pt xm raaie dian^t of 
itiaulship before I go ; and X’d'peafo^B ft at once if the 
mug were not dry.’ 

^Here’s a mug o' small,' said" Mrs. Fennel ‘Small, we 
call it, though to be sure 'tis only the hrst -wash o’ the 
combs.’ 

‘No,’ said the stranger &dainfully. ‘1 won’t spoil 
your &st kindness by partaking o’ your second.’ 

'Certainly not,' broke in FenneL ' We don’t inaease 
and multiidy every day, and I'll mi the inug a^^ain.' He 
went away to the dark place under the stanrs where the 
barrel stood. The shepherdess fohowed Mm. 

‘ Why should you do this ? ’ she said reproachfully, as 
soon as they were alone. ‘ He’s empHed it once, though 
it held enough for ten people ; and now.he’s not contented 
wi’ the small, but must needs cMl iof more o’ the strong ! 
And a stranger unbeknown to any of ns. For my part, 
I don’t like the look o’ the mart at all.' 

‘ But he’s in the house, my honey ; and 'tis a wet night, 
and a christening. Daze it, what’s a cup of mead more or 
less ? There’ll be plenty more next X||e-burning.’ 

‘Very well— tMs time, then,’ sh^^swered, looking 
wistfully at the barrel. ‘ But what is the man’s calling, 
and where is he one of, that he should come in and join 
us like this ? ’ , 

‘ I don’t know. I’ll ask him again.f 

The catastrophe of having the mug Chained dry at one 
pull by the stranger in cinder-gray was effectually guarded 
against this time by Mrs. Fennel. She poured out his 
allowance in a small cup, keeping the large one at a discreet 
distance from him. When ne had tossed off his portion 
the shepherd renewed his inquiry about the stranger’s 
occupation. 

'The latter did not immediately reply, and the man in 
the chimney-corner, with sudden demonstrativeness, said, 

‘ Anybody may Imow my trade — I’m a wheelwii^t.’ 

‘ A very good trade for these parts,' said the sheph^d. 

' And anybody may know mine — ^if they’ve the sepse to 
find it out,' said the stranger in cinder-gray. 

' You may generally tell, what a man is by Ms claws. 
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observed, the hedgencaip^ter, loojdi^ at his oi^n hands. 
’ * My fing^ be as fuEol thpijis as an old pan-cnsfaicm is o{ 
pitts.' , , ' 

The hands of the man in the chininey*coma:' instinctivdy 
soni^t the shade, and he gazed intd the. fire as he lesomed 
his pipe. The man at the table took up the hedge- 
carpent^’s remark, and added smartly, ' Trtie ; but &e 
oddity of my . trade is that, instead of setting a mark upon 
me, it sets a mark upon my custmin^.’ 

No observation bang.oflered W ^ybody in eluddaticm 
of this »ugma the sbe|herd’s wito once more called for a 
song. The same obstacles presraited themselves as at the 
former time— one had no voice, another had forgotten the 
first verse. The stranger at the table, whose som had now 
risen to a good workup temperature, relieved the difficulty 
by exclaiming that, to start the company, he would sing 
hunself. Th^ting one thumb into the arm-hole of his 
waistcoat, he waved the other hand in the air, and, with 
an extemporizing gaze at the shining sheep-crooks above 
the mantelpiece, began : — 

' O my trad^ it is the rarest otte, 

2 Simple shepherds all — 

My trade' is a sight to see ; 

For my customers 1 tie, and take them maon high. 

And waft 'cm to a far countrec r 

The room was silent when he had finished the verse— 
with one exception, that of the- man in the chinmey- 
OTmer, who, at the singer’s word, ‘ Chorus I ' joined him 
in a deep bass voice of musical relish — 

' Aad waft ’em to a far countxee I ‘ 

Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, the parish- 
clerk. the engaged roan of fifty, the row of yotmg women 
against the seemed lost in thought not of ga 3 ^t 
hind. The sh^iberd looked meditatively on the gtpund, 
the ^upherdess gazed keenly at the singer,' and with 
some sosjacion; she was doubting whether this stranger 
were mtf ely singing an old song from recollection, or was 
coonpo^ng one there and then for the occasion, „A11 were 
as pet^dexed at the obscure revelation as the guests aj; 
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Belshazzar’s Feast, exc^t the man in tiie diiiimey-ciHner* 
who qnietiiy said, ‘Second yeise, stranger,' and- smoked 
on. 

The singer thoroughly nu^eaed lumse^v,£n>m his lips 
inwards, and w^t on with the next stanza as requested : — 

* My tools are but common ones, 

Simple shepherds all — 

My tools are no sight to see ; 

A little hempen stri^g^ and a post whereon to swing, 

Are implemetits enough, for me i ' 

Shepherd Fennel g^ance^ round. There was no Irmger 
any doubt that the stranger was answering his question 
rhythmically. The guests, one and all started back with 
suppressed exclamations. The young woman engaged to 
the man of fifty fainted half-way; ^d would have pro- 
ceeded, but, finmng hirn wanting in alacrity for catching 
W she sat down trembling. 

‘ O, he's the ! ’ whispered the people in the back- 

grovmd, mentioning the name of an ominous public oflicer. 
‘ He’s come to do it ! Tis to be at Casterbridge jail 
to-inoTTOw — the man for s^p-stealing — the poor clock- 
maker we heard of, who usiei|l to live away at Shottsford 
and had no work to do — ^Timdthy Summers, whose family 
were a-starving, and so he went out of Shottsford by the 
high-road, and took a sheep in open daylight, defying the 
farmer and the farmer’s and the farmer’s lad, and 
every man jack among 'em. He ’ {and they nodded 
towards, the strange of the deadly trade) ' is come from up 
the country to do it because mere’s not enough to do 
in Ids own county-town, and he’s got the place here now 
our own pounty man’s dead ; he’s going to live in the s^e 
cottage under the prison wall.’ 

'Ihe stranger in cinder-^y took no notice of this whis- 
rared string of observations, but agaiii wetted his fips. 
Seeing his friend in the chimney-comer was the oray 
CQe who reciprocated his joviality in any way, he out 
cup towards that appreciative comrade, sfhq alao 
hdd out his own. They clinked together, the ep« of the 
rest of the rbdm. hanje^ upon tiie singer’s aeddna. He 
parted his lips for the third verse ; ' but at that- nxma^nt 
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anotho' knodc was a»dR)te ttpcm tlus door. Hus time: the 
; knock was faint and hesitating. 

The conq>anY seemed scared; the jdiepherd kicked 
itith ccmstematkai towards the entoanc^, and it was with 
some effort that he resisted his alarmed wife’s d^ueeatory 
glance, and uttered for the third time the welcon^g words; 
'Walk ^ 1 ’ 

The door was gently opened, and another man stood 
upon the mat. He, like those had preceded him, was 
a stranger. This time it was a ^^drt, small peraonage, of 
fair complexion, and dressed in a decent suit of dark dothes. 

' Can you tell me the way to— ? ' he began : when, 
gazing round the room to observe tbS nature of the com- 
pany amongst whom he had fallen, his eyes l%hted on the 
stranger in dnder'-gray. It was just at the instant when 
the latter, who had thrown bis mind into his song with 
such a will that he scarcely heeded the inteiruption, 
silenced all whispers and inquiries by bursting into his 
third verse ; — 

‘ To-morrow is my working day, 

Simpie shephmds all — 

To-morrow is a woridng day for me : 

For the farmer’s sheep is slmn, and the lad who did it ta en. 
And on his soul may God ha’ meic-y 1 ’ 

The stranger in the chimney-corner, waving iitqis with 
the singer so heartily that his mead splashed oyer on the 
hearth, repeated in his bass voice as bdore : — 

' And on his soul may God ba' merc-y ! ' 

All this time the third stranger had been standing 
in the dootway. Finding now that he did not come 
forward or go on speaking, the guests particulaily regarded 
him. They noticed to their surprise that he stood before 
them the picture of abject terror— his l^ees trembling, 
his hand shaking so violently that the door-lateh by whi(± 
he supported himself rattled audibly : his white lips y;ere 
paxtedi aad his eyes fixed on tito merry officer of justice 
in the middle of the room. A moment more and had 
tUntod, closed the door, and fled. '' 

‘ What a man caA it be ? ’ saidr the ^pherd. 
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Tb6 rest, between the awfuiness of thdr late discovery 
tmd the odd conduct of this third visitor, looked as if they 
knew not what to think, and said nothing. Instinctively, 
they Withdrew furtber and further from the grim gentleman 
in their midst, vhom some of them seemed to take for the 
Prince of Darkness himself, till they formed a remote circle, 
an empty space of floor being left between them and 
him — 

. drcnlus, cajos centrum diabolus.' 

The room was so silent — though there were more than 
twenty people in it — that nothing could be heard but the 
patter of the rain against the window-shutters, accom- 
panied by the occasional hiss of a stray drop that fell 
down the chimney into the fire, and the steady puffing of 
the man in the coiner, who had now resumed his pipe of 
long day. 

The stfllness was imexpectedly broken. The distant 
sound of a gun reverberated through the air — apparently 
from the direction of the county-town. 

‘ Be jiggered I ’ cried the stranger who had sung the 
song, jumping up. 

‘ What does that mean ? ' asked seveial. 

* A prisoner escaped from the jail — that’s what it means.’ 

All listened. 'Ihe sound was repeated, and none of 
them spoke but the man in the chiinney-corner, who said 
quietly, ' I’ve often been told that ih this county they 
me a gun at such times ; but I never heard it till now.' 

‘ I wonder if it is my man ? ' murmured the personage 
in dnder-^y. 

‘Surely it is I’ said the shepherd involuntarily. ‘And 
surely we’ve seed him! That little man who looked 
in at the door by now, and quivered like a leaf when he 
seed yi and heard your song 1 ’ 

' His teeth chattered, and the breath went out of bis 
bo4yf' said the dairyman. 

‘ And his heart seemed to sink within him like a stone,' 
said Oliver <^es. 

' And he bolted as if he’d been shot at,' ssid die hedge- 
carpenter. ' 
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'True'— Ids teeth diattered,' and hb heart he^aed .to 
sink ; and he bolted as if he'dbe^ shot at/ stotrfjr sonuned' 
np the man in the chimney'^mer. 

'I didn’t notice it/ remarked t]te hangman. 

'We were all a-wonderihg what made him ninnfi in 
such a hi|ht/ faltered one of the womai against the 
wall, ' and now 'tis explained i ' 

The firing of the alarm-gun went on at intervals, lav 
and sullenly, and dieir suspicions became, a certaiinty. 
The sinister gentleman in cindeF'gray roused himself. 

‘ Is there a constable here ? ’ he asked, in thick tones. ' If 
so, let him step forward.’ 

The engaged man of fifty s^ped qtiaveiing out frmn 
the wall, his betrothed beginning to sob on the back of the 
chair. 

‘ You are a sworn constable ? ’ 

' I be, sir.’ 

“Then pursue the criminal at once, with assistance, 
and bring him back here. He can't have gone far.' 

‘ I will, sir, I will — when I’ve got my staff. I’ll go 
home and get it, and come sharp here, and start in a body.’ 

‘ Staff I — ^never mind your staff ; the man’ll be gone I ’ 

' But I can’t do nothing without my staff — can I, Wil- 
liam, and John, and Charles Jake ? No ; for tb^'a’ the 
king’s royal crown a painted on en in yaller and gold, and 
the lion and the unjcom, so as when 1 raise en up and hit 
my prisoner, ’tis m^e a lawful blow thar^y. I wouldn’t 
'tempt to take up a man without my staff— not I. 
If 1 hadn’t the law to gie me courage, why, instead o’ 
my takmg up him he might take up me 1 ’ 

'Now, I'm a king’s man mysdf, and can give you 
authority enough for this,' said the formidable officer in 
gray. 'Now then, all of ye, be ready. Have ye any 
lanterns ? ’ 

‘ Yes — have ytt any lanterns ? — I dmand it ! ’ said the 
constable. ^ 

' And the rest of you alde-bodied ’ 

' Able-bo<hed men — ^yes — the rest of ye 1 ’ said ffie coo- 
stahle. 

' Have yon some good stout staves and pitchforks — 
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' Staves^-ahd pitcfaf(»rks-%i the name o' Uie law t /md 
take ’em in yer hands and go in quest, aqd do as we in 
authority tell ye 1 ' ' 

Thus aroused, the men prepared to give chase. The 
evidence was, indeed, though drcmnstantial, so con- 
. vindng, that but little argummt was needed to show the 
dbdpherd’s guests that after what riiey had seen it woidd 
look very much like connivance if they did not instantly 
pursue the unhappy third stranger, who could not as yet 
^ve gone xnott than a few hundr^ yards oves* such un- 
evei country. 

A shepherd is always well provided with lanterns ; and, 
lighting these hastily, aqd widi hurdle-staves in their 
hands, they poured out of the dom. taking a directum 
along the crest of the hill, a^y horn the town, the rain 
having fortunately a little abated. 

Ihsturbed by the noise, or possibly by unpleasant 
dteams of her baptism, the child who had been cl^tened 
began to ay heart-brokenly in the room overhead. These 
notes of grief came down through the chinks of the floor 
to the ears of the women below, who jumped up one by one, 
and seemed glad of the excuse to ascend and comfort the 
bal^, Tor the incidents of the last half-hour greatly op- 
pt^i|i)^.,them. Thus in the space of two or three minutes 
the rOG^ on the ground-floor was deserted quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the sound of foot- 
steps died away when a man retumed'round the comer of 
the .house foom the direction the pursuers had taken. 
Peejping in at the dom, and seeing nobody thcare, he entered 
leisurely. It was the stranger of the dmoney^mner, who 
had gone out with tte rest. The motive of his return 
was shown by his helpong himself to a cut piece of sldmmer- 
. cake that lay on a led^e beside vhere he had sat, wd 
uhich he had api»uently foigottoi to take with him. 
iHe also poured out half a cup more mead from the ^oan- 
ti^ that remained, ravenously eating and drinkiag these 
as le stood. He had not finished udien another figure 
ci^ in just as quietly— -his friend in cinder-gray.. 

' 0 — ^you here ? ’ said the latter, smiling. ‘ I tbodi^t 
had gone to help in the capture.’ And rins speaker 
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^ab revealed tibe ob^ct of bk retam 1^ iodciag 
dtoosly roiBid for tbe lasditati^ of old inead. . 

'And I tk^ht you had gone,' said tbe other, coa>^ 
tinning his skinuner-cake noth some efidrt. 

'Weil, (Ml seomd thoughts, 1 felt there urere esufagb 
^without me,' said the fiik confidentially, 'and such a 
night as it is, too. Besides, 'tis the business o' the Goveni- 
ment to take care of its crimind|r-xx>t mine.' 

' True ; so it is. And I felt as you did, that there were 
enough without me.' 

'I don't want to break my limbs running over the 
bumps and hollows of this wild country.’ 

'Nor I neither, between you and hoe.' 

‘These shepherd-people are used to it— simple-minded 
souls, you know, stirred up to anything m a mcunoit. 
They'll have him ready for me before the morning, and 
no trouble to me at all.' 

‘ They'll have him, and we shall have saved otuselves all 
labour in the matter.' 

‘ True, true. Well, my way is to Casterbridge ; and 'tis 
as much as my legs wQl do to take me that far. Going 
the same way ? ' 

'No, I am sorry to say I I have to get ho^^ver 
there ' (be nodded indefinitely to the right), ‘ an dMlB t as 
you do, that it is quite enough for my lep before 
bedtime.’ 

The other h&d by this time finished the mead in the 
mug. after which, shaking hands heartily at ibe door, 
and wishing each other well, they went their sev«^ 'm.ys. 

In the meantime the company of pursuers haCreached 
the end of the hog's-baick elevation which dominated this 
part of the down. They had decided on no paitiadar 
plan of action ; and, fin^g that the man of the baleM 
trade was no longer in their company, to.ey seenaed quite 
unaUe to form any such |dan now. They descended in all 
directimu down mei hUl, and straightway several of 4he 
parQr feQ into the snare set by Nature for all misguided 
midnight ranritileis over this part of tbe cretaceous for- 
mation. The ' lah,chets,' or flmt slopes, whidh belted the 
esctojHnmt at Intervals of a doaen }raid8, took die 1^8 
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cauticms o&6s unavrares, and losing footing cm the 
niil^ly steep they slid shaiply downwaz^, the lanterns 
fttdiing from their hands to the bottom, and there lying 
on their side$ till the hom was scorched throt^h. 

When they Imd a^dn gatheredl themselves tether the 
shej^erd, as the man who knew the coimtry best, took' 
the lead, and guided them rotmd these treacherous inclines. 
The lanterns, which seemed rather to dazzle their eyes 
and warn the fugitive than to assist them in the explor- 
ation, were extmgoished, due silence was observed ; and 
in thi§ more rational order they pltmged into the vale. It 
was a grassy, briery, moist defile, affording some shelter 
to any TOrson who had smight it ; but the party peram- 
bulated it in vain, and ascended on the other »de. Here 
they wandered apart, and aftor an interval closed together 
again to report ixogress. At the second time of closing 
in they found themselves near a londy ash, the sin^ tree 
. on this part of the coomb, probably sown there bj' a 
passing bird some fifty years before. And here, standing 
a little to one side of uie trunk, as motionless as the trunk 
itself, appeared the man they were in quest of, his outline 
being well defined against the sky beyond. The band 
nois^j^y drew up and faced him. 

' money or your life ! ' said the constable sternly 
to itbe ^1 figure. 

‘ No, no,' whispered John Rtcher. ‘ 'Tisn't our side 
ought to say that. That’s the doctrine of vagabonds like 
him, and we be on the side of the law.' 

'Wellj well,’ replied the constable impatiently; ‘I » 
must say something, mustn*t I ? and if you had all the 
weight o' this undertaking upon your mind, perhaps you’d 
say the wrong thing too ! — ^Prisoner at the bar, surrender, 
in the name of the Father — the Crown, I mane I ' 

The man under the tree seemed now to notice them 
the first time, and, giving them no opportunity vdiat- 
for exhibiting their course, he strolled slowly towards 
them. He was, indeed, the little itten, the third stranger ; 
but his trepidation had in a ^eat measure gone. . 

‘ Wdl, travellers,' he said, ' <fid I hea|:ye speak totas? ' 

‘Yoa did: you’ve got to come and be our prisoner 
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at once I ’ said the ooEOStatde. . ' We arrest *eeO!h i^-dhai|^ 
of not biding in Casterbddge jail in a decent proper mamaer 
to be hni^ ^nK>nt>w morning. Nei^boncs,do^iird^y, 
and seize the culpet I ' 

On hearing the diarge the man seemed enU^toied, and.. 
sa3dng not another word, resigned himself with preter-* 
natnm civility to the search-party, who, wi& tiidr staves 
in their hands, sunounded h^ on all sides, and mardied " 
him back towards the slwpherd's pottage. 

It was eleven o’clock by tbe time tibey arrived. The 
light shining from the <^)en door, a sound of men’s voices 
within, {oodaimed to than a^ they approached the'lbouse 
that some new events had .arisen in thdr absence. On 
entering they discovoed the shepherd’s living-room to be 
invaded by two officers from Castabiidge jail, and a vrell- 
known magistrate who lived at the nearest country-seat, 
intelligence of the escape having become genoally drcmated. 

' Gentlemen,' said the constaUe, * 1 have brought back 
your man-^not without risk and danger ; but every one 
must do his duty t , He is inside this circle of able-liodied 
persons, who have lent me useful aid, considering their 
igwrance of Crown work. Men, bring forward your 
I»ik>ner I ' And the third stranga was led to the %ht. 

‘ Who is this ? ' said one of the officials. *•: 

'The man,’ said the constable. 

' Certainly not,’ said the turnkey ; and the first corro- 
borated his statement. 

* But how can it be otherwise ? ' asked the constable. 

' Or why was he so terrified at si^t o’ the singii^ instru- 
ment of the law who sat there ? ' Here he related the 
strange behaviour of the third stranger on entering the 
house during the hangman’s song. 

‘ Can’t understand it,' said the officer coolly. 'All 1 
Imow is that it is not the condemned man. He’s quite a : 
difCeient character frmn this one ; a gauntish fellow,, with 
dark hair and eyes, rather good-looking, and with a nut^pal 
bass voice that if you heard it once you'd never mistr^m as 
long as you lived.’ ' 

‘ Why, souls — 'twas the man in the dnmney-comer 1 * 

' Hey— what ? ’ laid the maipstrate, coming forward 
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partkiilan from ^ shepWd in the iMck* 
j^nnad. ' Haven’t yon got the man after all ? ' 

, *’Well, sir,' said ^ constable, * he's the man we were 
. in search of, that's troe ; and 3 %t he's not the man we were 
Zjfi search oi ' For the man we were in search of wu not 
^^e man we wanted, sir, if you understand my every-day 
way ; for 'twas tiae man in the chimney-comer 1 ' 

‘ A iH'etty kettle offish altogether ! ' said the magistrate. 
' You had better start for the other man at once.' 

The prisons TOW spoke for the first time. The men- 
tion of the man in the chimney-comer seemed to have 
moved him .as liothm^ els4oc>uld do. ' Sir,' he said, step^ 
plug forward to the magistrate, * take more trouble aboul 
me. The time is come when 1 may as well speak. 1 have 
. done nothing ; my crime is that the condonned man is 
my brother. Early this afternoon 1 left home at 9iotts- 
ford to tramp it all the way to Casterbridge jail to bid him 
farewell. 1 was benighted, and called here to rest and ask 
the.way« When I opened the door 1 saw before me the 
very man, my brother, that I thoug^l to see in the mn- 
demned cell at Casterbridge. He was in this chimney- 
corner ; and jammed dose to him, so that he could not 
ba^ got out if he had tried, was the executioner whb'd 
come-to^Take his life, singing a song about it and not krow- 
ing that it was his victim who was dose by, joining in to 
save appearances. My broriier threw a glance of agony at 
me, and 1 kn^ he meant, " Don't reveal what you see ; 
my life depends on it.” I was so terror-struck that I 
could hardly stand, and, not knowing what I dkl, I turned 
and hurried away.-' ' ^ 

The narrator’s manner and tone had ^ stamp of truth,' 
and hfs story made a great impresrion on all mound. 

; ' And do yon krow where your brother is at Ihe present 

? ’ asked the magistrate. _ , 

'I. do not. I have never semi him smcie 1 dosed fliis 
■■dooti;’ ' • ' 

fl 'Can testify to that, for we've hero betweoi je ever 
sStl^'* said the oto^able. 

^■liTiere doss he tlnnk to ’Ey to ?— what is his ocmipa- 
tton't’ ■ 
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. ' He’s a watdb-^od'KSlocfc-maker, wr.’ - ■ . . * :■ t:; 

/ ' 'Asaid ’awasswhee3wc^i-^sn(^edsogae,'said^> 
^ostsMe. ■■■'". 

' The wheels of clocks and watches he meant, no donW 
. said Sh^herd Fennel. ' I thought his hands 'Uffise palish) 
#ff’s trade.’ 

'Well, it appears to me that nothing cah.be -gained 
by rehtming this poor man in custody,’ said tibe 
trate ; 'your business lies with titeoth^, nnquesdonaJbfy.’ 

And so the little man was released oE>hand ; but be 
boked nothiag the less sad on that account, it bdng beyond - 
the power of magistrate or constable to raze out the diitteai 
troubles in his brain, for thc^ conq^med another whom 
he regarded with more solicitude than himself. When this 
was ^ne, and the hian had gone his way, tltt mght ^xtas 
lound to be so far adyan<»d that it was deemed useless, to 
renew the search before the next mcunmg. 

Next day, accordingly, the quest for the clever sbe^ 
stealer bec^e general and keen, to all appearance dt leash 
But the intended punishment was oruelly dispropoilhmed 
to the transgresnon, and the. sympathy of a great many 
country-folk in that district was strongly on the side of the . 
fugitive. Moreover, his marvellous coolness and dacfoyn in 
hoband-nobbing with the' hangman, under the.aDp|xre>: 
cedented dicum^ances uf the shepherd's party, won their 
admiratfon. So that it ipay be questioned if all tiiose who - 
ostensibfy' made ihemselvea so busy in expfoiing wooh. and 
fields and lanes woe quite ,«o ^onsugh whei|, 
to the private examhiatieu of theh 'oifh^ fofte' and outrir 
houses. Stories wiere ahoit of a mysterio&'hsihe be^ 
occasionally (Seen in some dd oveagrovjih trac^^toy or oQfor, 
remote twnphce roads; tmt when'%\>$tex<h 
instituted jn uny of these suspected quarter^ nobody, was 
fotmd.' . Thus the days and weeks pa^ed without tidh^ 

, In brief, tim beissk*voic«i<d. man of the cfainmeycteiter 
was^ever rec^tured. Some said Jbat he w^taqK>s|jlhe 
sea, oteers that he did not, but hup^ himsdf in tlw . 
de^hlis of a populoas .dty. At any rate, '^ gentfoaum m . 
dider-gray never did ms morning's work at Caaterbridm,' 
nor met anjwhere At all, for business pxuposes, the genajil. 
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comrade \nth whom he had passed an hour of relaxation 
in Idle lonely house on the slope of tiie coomb. 

. Tbe grass has long been green on the graves of Shepherd 
Fennel and his frugal wife ; the guests vdio made up ihe 
duistening party have maLoly followed their entertainers 
to the tomb ; the baby in whose honour they all had met 
is a matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the arrival 
of the three strangers at the shepherd’s that night, and the 
details connected ther^th, is a story as well Imoim as 
ever in the country about Higher Crowstairs. 

AfardI 1883. 
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Th^; wdely discussed possibility ol an invasion of England 
through a Channel tunnel has more than once recall^ old 
Solomon Selby *s story to my mind. ^ 

The occasion on which I numbered myself amo]% his 
audience was one evening when he was sitting in the 
yawning chimney-corner df the inn-kitcheh; with some 
others who had gathered there, and I entered for shelter 
from the rain. Withdrawing the stem of his pipe from 
the dental notch in which habitually rested, he leaned 
back in the recess behind him and smiled into the fire. 
The smile was neither mirthful nor sad, not predsidiy 
humorous nor altogether thoughtful. We who knew him 
recognized it in a moment : it was his narrative smile. 
Breaking off our few desultory remarks we drew up closer,, 
and he thus began 

' My father, as you raid know, was a shepherd all his 
life, and lived out by the Cove four miles yonder, where 
I was bom and lived likewise, till I moved here a^irtly 
afore I was married. The cottage that first knew me^iood 
on the top of the down, near the sea ; there waisCno %oiise 
wit^ a mile and a half of it ; it was bmlt o' 

lam-shepherd, and had no other ..u^. They tdU 
* that it is now puDed down, but that you can see where it 
stood by the mounds of eartii and a few brokah bricks that 
are still ly^ about. It was a bleak and dreary 
. in wpaterstime; but ^ suimner it was well enpugh, thohgb 
^*the ^dm never to much, because he could not 

; get up agoodshelt^ fdr the vegetables andcuxxant bushes ; 

' and where there is wind they don't thrive, 

\pt all the years of my growing up the on^ that hide 
dmaest in my mind were eighteen hundred three, 
four, and five, ThS^im for two reasons^ I had Just then 
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; gnifwa to an age when a child's e3res and ears take in. and 
’ ftote down ev^ything about him, and there was more, at 
dbat date to bear in mind than there ever has been ance 
with me. It was, as I need hardly tell ye. the time after 
the first peace, wh^ Bonaparte was sdieming his de»:ent 
upon England. He had crossed the great Alp mountains, 
fought in Egypt, drubbed the Turks, the Austrians, and? 
the Proossians, and now thought he'd have a dap at us. 
On the othar side of the Qtannd, scarce out of sight ^d 
hail of a, man standing on our En^idi shore, the French 
anpay of a hundred and sixty thousand men and fifteen 
thoudmd horses had been brought together foam all parts, 
and were drilling every day. Bonaparte had been three 
y^rs-a-making his preparations ; and to ferry these soldiers 
and cannon and horses across he had contrived a couple 
ctf thousand fiat-bottomed boats. These boats were small 
things, but wonderfully built. A good few of 'em were so 
made as to have a little stable on board eadi for the two 
horses that were to haul the cannon carried at the stem. 
To get in order all these, and other things required, he had 
assembled there five or six thousand fwows that wcn-ked 
at trades-^-carpenters. Uacksmiths, wheelwri^ts, saddlers, 
and what not. O 'twas a cuiioas time 1 
' Every morning Neighbour Boney would muster his 
multitude of soldiers on the beach, .^aw 'on up in line, 
prao^ 'em in the manoeuvre of embarking, horses and 
all, fill they could do it without a single hitch. My father 
&ovh a fiodr of ewes up into Sussex that year, and as he 
. weht,al(nig the Tver’s track over the high downs there- 
about^ he could see this tfoiUing actually goii^ ml— ^the 
acooutremmits of the tank and file lettering in the son 
Eke silvm. It was thought and ^vmys said by my oncte 
Job, setgiant of foot (who used to Imow all about these 
matters), tb ad B onaparte meant ttyi^bss with oars <ni-a, 
calm night* grand query wit|^B, wafe, Where would 
tty gentleman land ? Many of the ^emmmi'peoifie thfmght 
it would be at Dover ; otb^, who knew how anlilfoly .it 
was that any. skiiful genetad wonld meJce a busnefo of 
lanc^ where he was expected, said he’d go .eitlfor' 
eajrt.hitd the Jiiyer Tluunes, or wfot'i^ to some coafo^eot 
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dace, most likdy (me of the Uttie the Iste of . 

Portland, between the Beal' and St. Alban's Hdid^niHl 
for choice the threergnarter-Tomid Cove, screened ftoid 
every mortal eye, that seemed made o' purpose, out by 
where we lived, and wdtidi I’ve dimmed up with two tubs 
of brandy across my diouMers on sc<»es o' dark nights in 
my younger da}rs. Some had heard that a part o' the 
French fleet would sail right round Scotland, and come op 
the Channel to a suitable haven. However, tlwre was 
much doubt upon the matter ; and no wtmder, for after- .. 
yefos proved t W Bmu^tarte himself could hardly ma^e np 
ms mind upon that great and very p^icular point, where 
to land. His uncertainty came alwut in diis wisfe, that 
he could get no news as to where and how our. tro<^ 
lay in waiting, and that his knowledge of possible places 
vhete flat-bottomed boats might be quieUy run a^ore, 
and the men they brought marshalled in order, was dun 
to the last degree. Being flat-bottomed, th^ di(iai*t re- 
quire a harbour for tmshipping their cargo of mrai, bdt a 
good shelving beach away from sight, and with a fair cf>esa 
road toward London. How Hie question posed that gneot 
Corsican tyrant (as we used to call him), what pains he 
took to settle it, and, above aU, what a li^ he ran osaiOme 
particular night in trying to do so, were known on^,tb 
one man here and there ; and certainly to no mafcg of 
newspapers or printer of books, or my account o’t s^bold 
not have had so many heads shaken over it aq ^ hu py 
gaitry who only believe what they see in piin^ liii«^. ' 

‘ The flocks my father had cha^e of fed all tihs 
downs near our house, overlooking the sea and shor^ each 
way for miles. In Irihter and early spring fatiia' wais up 
a deal at nights, watching and tending the lambing. Often 
he’d go to bed early, and turn out at twelve or oim : and 
«on the other hand, wd sometimes stay up|;m twelve or 
one, andfhmtmuhi^ bed. As soon as I old enough 

1 used to help hdin, mostly in the way of keeping an eye 
uptm the e«^ while he was gone home to rest This is 
xfmat I was dc^ng in a particular month in eithei' yeat 
four or J.ve— I caa'teiertainly flx whkh, but it' was loi^ 
belme .I was tboknpmy from the ^inspbaepiug to he. 
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]30tisd pretttice ft) a trade. Every at tiiat time I 
was at the fdd, about Ealf a n^e, or it may be a Mttle mere, 
fimn oiir cottage, and no living thing at all wifti me but 
the ewes and young lambs. Almrd ? No ; 1 was never 
afeared of being alone at these times; for I had been 
reared in such an out-step place that the lack o* human 
beings at night made me less fearful than ftie sight of 'em. 
Directly I saw a man’s shape after.dark in a lonely place 
I was Mg^tened out of my senses. 

' One ^y in that month we were surprised by a visit 
from my unde Job, the sergeant in the Sizty-fost foot, 
then in camp on the downs above King George's watering- 
{dace, iteveral miles to the west 3n>nder. Unde Job drc^>ped 
.ifti'aboirt dusk, and went up with my father to the fold 
for an hour 6c two. Then he came home, had a drop to 
drink from the tub of sperrits that the smu^lers kept us 
in fo* leasing their liquor when -they'd made a run, and for 
buminif 'em off when there was danger. After that he 
siretd]^ himsdf out on the settle to sleep. I went to 
bed: .at one o'dock father came hcnne, and waking me 
to go and take his place, according to custom, went to 
bed himsdf. On my way out of the house 1 passed Unde 
Job on the settle. He opened his eyes, and upon my 
te^ing him whore I was going he said it was a shame 
that such a youngster as I should go up thore all alone ; 
and when he had fastened up his stock and waist-belt 
he set . along with me, taking a drop from the 
sperrit-tub in a little fiat ^tle that stood in the comer- 
Copboard. 

‘ By and by we drew up to the fold, saw that- all was 
r%ht, and then, to keep oursdves vform, curled up in a 
Iteap of straw t^t lay inside the thatdbed hurdles we had 
^ set up to break the stroke of the wind when there was any. 
'‘To-night, however, there was none. It was one of tbos& 
.very still nights when, if you stan^^bh the high hills any- 
’ Ufttoe within two or three miles of the sea, you can bear 
file rise and fall of the tide dong the shore, cbming and 
goil^ ejvftiry few moments like a sort cd great snore m the 
world. Over tbe lower ground there waaa bit of 
a SEW, but on tbe hill where we l^y^e air was clear, aid 
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the moon, then in her Inst <|narter, ^nng & 
on tihe grass and scattered stsaw. ’ 

' While we lay th(«e Unde Job amused' me tdiha^ 
me strange stori« of the wars he had {terved in 'SOd. the 
wownds he had got. He>had alieady fought the 
in the Low Countries, and hoped to fight ’em again; His 
stories lasted so long that at lad^ I was hardly sure th^'X 
was not a soldier mj^f, and had seen such service as Jte 
tdd of. The wonders of his tales quite hewildo^ my 
mind, till I fdl asleep and dreamed of battle^ smohey and 
dying soldiers, all of a kind with the doings he had been 
bringing up to me. 

' How long my nap lasted I am not prepared to say. 
But some fi^t sounds over and above the rustle Of the 
ewes in the straw, the bleat of the lambs, and the tinkle 
of the sheepbell brought me to my waking senses. Unde 
Job was still beside me ; but be too had fidlen asl^. I 
looked out fix>m the straw, and saw what it was timt had 
aroused me. Two ‘men, in boat>doaks, cocked hats, and 
swords, stood by the hurdles about twenty 3mtds off. 

‘ I turned my ear thitherward to catch what they were 
saying, but though I heard every word o't, not one did I 
understand. They spoke in a tongue that was not oun 
—in Frmch, as I afterward found. But if I could not 
gain the meaning of a word, 1 was direwd boy enough ho 
find out a dead' of the talkers' business. By the o’ 
<he moral I could see that one of ’em carried a toll rrf 
paper in his hand, while every moment he spoSat quick 
to his ocnnfade, and pointed ri^t and left with the ptha. 
band to ^ts along the shore. There was no doubt' that 
be was explahung second gentleman the riiapes and 
features of the coast. What happened soon after made 
this still dearer to me. 

, ‘All this time 1 had not waked Unde Job, but now I 
began to be afeated that they mi^t light upon us, because 
m^e l»«athed so heavily tibrough's nose. Xputmy Aoifai 
to his ear and whisperm, " Unde Jd).” 

‘ "Whet is it, my boy ?.” be said, just as if 1m hadn't 
been asleep at all. ' . / 

' "'Httdi i ” says Hv ** Two Frendt genaals— " 
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‘ French ? " says he. 

* " Yes,” says I. " Came to see where to land tibeir 

assay I” . 

'I pointed out ; but I could say no SEtore, ior the 
pa^ir were coming, at that moment mudi nearer to where 
we lay. As soon as they got as near as ei^t or t^ 3mrds, 
th^ officer with a roll in his hand stooped down to a slanting 
hurdle, tmfastened his roll u]xm it, and spread it out. Thmi 
suddenly he %>rung a dark lantern open tm the paper, and 
showed it to be a map. 

' “ What be they looking at ? ” I whispoed to Unde 
Job. 

* *' A chart of the Channel,” says the sergeant (knowing 
about sudi things). 

* The other French officer now stooped likewise, and over 
the map they had a Im^ consultation, as they pointed here 
and dxere on the paper, and' then Mther and thidier at 
{daces along the ^ore beneath us. I noticed that the 
manner of one officer was very respectful toward the other, 
who seemed much his superior, the second in rank calling 
him by a sort of title that 1 did not know the sense of. 
The head one, on the other hand, was quite fannliar with 
his friend, and more than once dapped him on the shoulder. 

' Unde Job had watched as as I, but though the 
map had bren in the lantern-light, their faces had always 
been in shade. But when they rose from stoopmg over 
the chart the light flashed upward, and fell smart upon 
cme of 'era's features. No sooner had this happened than 
Unde Job gasped, and sank down as if he’d b^ in a flt. 

‘ ” '\^at is it — ^what is it. Unde Job ? ” said I. 

' " O good God I " says he, under the straw. 

‘ “ What ? ” says I. 

‘ ” Boney I " he groaned out. 

‘ ? ” says I. 

‘ ” Bonaparty,” he said. * 'Ihe Cocsicaa ogre. ,0 that 
Tv^sd gm but my new-flinted flrdock, tiiat thefe 
diotlld die I But I havea't got my new-flinted flrdodc, 
and ^hat flhere man most live. So lie low, as 3^00 value 
ywirjlifc!" 

*’' 2 ,^dhi lie low, as you mid suf^xw^ But I couldn't help 
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peepixa^. And then I too, ia4 as 1 wa^, lotiew it. ms 
the laoe of Bonaparte. Not' know Boney ? I should 
think I did lotow Boney. I shduld have Imown him by 
half the o' that lanti^. If 1 had seen a picture of 
his features once, I had se^ it a hundred times. There 
was his bullet head, his short neck, his round yaUer cheeks 
and diin, his gloomy face, and his great glowing eyes. 
He took oif his hat to blow himself a bit, and there was 
the forelock in the middle of his forehead, as in all the 
draughts of him. In moving, his cloak fell a little open, 
and I could see for a moment his wliite-fronted jacket and 
one of the epaulets. 

' But none of this lasted long. In "“a minute he and his 
general had rolled up the map, shut the lantern, and turned 
to go down toward the shore. 

' Then Uncle Job came to himself a bit. " Slipped 
across in the night-time to see how to put his men ashore," 
he said. " The like 0 ' that man's coolness, eyes will never 
again see ! Nephew, I must act in this, and immediate, 
or England’s lost !/* 

'When they were over the brow, we crape out, and 
went some little way to look after them. Half-way down 
they were joined by two others, and six or seven minutes 
brought them to the shore. Then, from behind a rock, 
a boat came out into the weak moonlight of the Cove, and 
they jumped in ; it put off instantly, and vanished in a 
few minutes between the two rocks that stand at the mouth 
of the Cove as we all know. We dimmed back to where 
we had been before, and I could see, a short way out, a 
larger vessel, though still not very large. The little Imt 
drew up alongside, was made fast at the stem as I suppose, 
for the Isu^gest sailed away, and we saw no more. 

* Hy uncle Job told his officers as soon as he got back to 
camp ; but what they thou^t of it l never heard — ^neither 
did he. Boney's army never came, and a good job for 
me ; for the COve below my father's house was where*he 
meant to land, as this secret visit showed. We coast-folk 
diould have been cut down one and all, and I should not 
have sat here to tell this tale.' 

We wifo listened: to old Selby that night have been 
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familiar 'with his shnide gra^stooe for these tea ^ears 
past. Thanks to the incr^ulity of the bis tale has 
hem sddom repeated. But if anything ^hort^ of tiie direct 
testimony of his own eyes could persuade an auditor that 
Bonaparte had examined these shores tor himsdf with a 
view to a practicalde landing-plac^, it would have been 
Solomon Seitzs maimer of narrating the adventure which 
befell him on the down. 


Christmas, 2882 . 
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Here stretch the downs, high and breezy and green, 
absolutely unchanged since those eventful days. A plough 
has never disturbed the turf, and the sod ttot was upper- 
most then is uppermost now. Here ^tood the caiup ; here 
are distinct traces of the banks thrown up for the horses 
of the cavalry, and spots where the midden^heaf;^ lay are 
still to be observed. At night, when I walk a&oss the 
lonely place, it is impossible to avoid hearing, amid the 
scourings of the wind over the grass-bents and thistles, 
the old trumpet and bugle calls, the rattle of the halters ; 
to help seeing rows of spectral tents and the impedinimUi 
of the soldiery. From within the canvases come guttural 
syllables of foreign tonnes, and broken songs of the father- 
land ; for they were mainly regiments of the King's German 
Legion that slept round the tent-poles hereabout at that 
time. 

It was nearly ninety years ago. The British uniform 
of the period, with its immense epaulettes, queer cocked- 
hat, breeches, gaiters, ponderous cartridge-box, buckled 
shoes, and what not, would look strange and barbarous 
now. Ideas have changed ; invention has followed 
invention. Soldiers were monumental objects then. A 
divinity still hedged kings here and there ; and war was 
considered a glorious thing. - 

Secluded old manor-houses and hamlets lie in the ravines 
and hollows among these hills, where a stranger had hardly 
ever been seen till the King chose to take the baths yearly 
at the sea-side watering-place a few mUes to the south 
as a c(Hxsequen<^ of whidi battalions descended in a cloud 
upon the open country around. Is it necessary to add 
that the echoes of many characteristic tales, dating from 

45 
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. tljot picturesque tiiue, still linger ^«.l)Out Itete in mace or. 
fragmentary form, to be caught by the attentive ear ? 
&>me of them 1 have repeated; most of titem X have, 
forgotten ; one I have never repeated, and ass)are<fly can 
never forget. 

PhyUis told me the story with her otm li{». She was 
then an old lady of seventy-five, and her aumtor a lad of 
fifteen. She enjoined silence as to her share in the iAddent. 
till she should be ' dead, buried, and forgotten.’ Her Hfe 
was {Holcmged twelve years after the day of her natration, 
and she has now been dead nearly twenty. The oblivion 
which in her n^esty &nd humility she courted for h^eelf 
has cmly pai:*Kally fallen on her, with the unfortunate 
result cn i^cting an injustice upon her memory ; since 
such fragments of her story as got abroad at the time, 
amd have been kept alive ever since, are predsely those 
whidt arc most unfavourable to her character. 

It all began with the anival of the York Hussars, one 
of tire foreign regiments above alluded to. Before that 
day scarcely a som had been seen near her fiithor’s house 
for weeks. When a noise like the brushing skirt of a 
visitor was heard oii the doorstep, it proved to a scudding 
leaf ; when a canine seemed to nearing the door, it 
was her father grinding his sickle on the stone in the garden 
for his favourite relaxation of trimming the box-tree borders 
to the plots. A sound like luggage thrown down from tiie 
coach was a gun far away at sea ; and what looked like a 
tall man by the gate at dusk was a yew bush cut info a 
quiint and attenuated shape. There is no such solitude 
in country places now as there was in those dd days. 

Yet all the vhile King George and his Court wa% at his 
fr,vourite sea-side resort, not more than five miles off. 

-The daughter’s seclusion was gi^, but beyond the 
sedusion of the girl lay the sedusion of the fathw. If 
her sodal condition was twilight, his was darkness. Yet 
he mrioyed his darkness, while her twilight oppressed her. 
Hr. G^rove had been a poofessicmal man whose taste 
f(» londy meditation over metaphyrical questions Ittd 
diimnfrbed his practice till it no longer paid him to keep 
it going ; afrer which he had relinquish^ it and hired at 
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a XKHttbial rent ^ sm^^dilapidated, h||tf £atiQ, lidiaaaaor- . 
hoiae^jof this obscure maud nook, to outke a mfficttraqr 
of an inconoe ahich in a town would have been inadequate 
Iot their maintenance. He stayed in his ^iden the |^ter 
part of the day, growing more and more irritaUq with the 
lapse of time, and the inoeasing perception (hat he had 
wasted his life in the pursuit of illusions He saw his 
Mends less and less fr^uoitly. Phyllis becmne so 
that if ^ met a stranger an3nvhere in her shcHt randil^ 
^ fdt ashamed at ms gaze, walked awkwardly, and 
blu^d to her Mulders. 

Yet Phyllis was discovered even here by an admker, 
and her hand most unexpectedly askhd in ztterriage. 

The King, as aforesaid, was at the neighbouring town, 
Miere he had taken up his abode at Gloucester. Ix>clge ; 
and his presence in tiie town naturally brougra many 
dounty people thither. Among these idlers^msmy of 
whom professed to have connections and interests with the 
(^ourt — ivas one Humphrey Gould, a bachdor ; a personage 
neither young nor old ; neither good-looking nor positively 
plain. Too steady-going to be * a buck' (as fast aim 
unmarried men were then called), he was an approxhnately 
fadiionable man of a mild type. This bachdor of thirty 
found his way to the village on the down : behdd Phyllis ; 
made her father’s acquaintance in order to make hers; 
and by some means or othm’ she sufficiently uffiamed Ms 
heart to lead him in that direction almost daily ; till he 
bedbne ^igaged to many her. 

As he was of an old local family, some of whose mmnhers 
were hdd in respect in the county, Hiyllis, in bringing 
him to her. feet, had acccanplidied what was considmed a 
brilliant nmye fm: one in hib' constrained position. How 
die had ^he it was not quite >known to rayllis hetsdf. 
In those dhys unequal marriages were regarded rather' as 
a violation erf rite laws of nature than as a mere infringement 
of convention, the more modem view, and hence nrimn 
Phyllis, of the watering-place bourgeoisie, was chosen by 
smm ft gentlemanly..ieU^, it was as if she were gdng to 
be takm to heavm, (hough perhaps die uninioimed 
would have seen no great difierence in tim reqiective 
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> jxt^tions of the ppir, said C^nld being as pota; as a 

CfOW* 

This pecuniary condition was his excuse— probably a 
true one — for postponing their union, and as the winter 
drew nearer, and the Kmg departed for the season, Mr. 
Humphrey Gould set out for Bath, promising to return 
to Phyllis in a few weeks. The winter arrived, the date 
of his promise passed, yet Gould postponed his coming, 
on the ground tlkt he could not very easily leave his fath^ 
in the dty of their sojourn, the elder having no other 
relative near him. Phyllis, ^ough lonely in the extreme, 
was content. The man who had asked her in marriage 
was a desirable husband for her in many wa3^ ; her father 
highly approved of his suit ; but this neglect of her was 
awkward, if not painful, for Piiyllis. Love him in the 
true sense of the word she assured me she never did, but 
she had a genuine regard for him; admired a certain 
methodical and dogged way in whidd he sometimes took 
his ideasure ; valued his knowledge of what the Court 
was doing, had done, or was about to do ; and she was not 
without a feeling of pride that he had chosen her when 
he might have exercised a more ambitious choice. 

But he did not come ; and tlie spring developed. His 
letters were regular though formal; and it is not to be 
wondered that the uncertainty of her position, linked wititi 
the fact that there was not much passion in her thoughts 
of Humphrey, bred an indescribable dreariness in the heart 
of Phyllis Grove. The spring was soon Summer, and the 
summer brought the King ; but still no Humphrey Gould. 
All this while the engagement by letter was maintained 
intact. ^ . > 

At this point of time^a g^oldep'xadiance flashed in upon 
the lives of peopte herb, and charged all youthful thought 
with emotional ih^er^. This radiance was the aforesaid 
York Hussars. 

ti 

II . 

l^e present generation has probaUy bat a vmy dim 
notion of the celebrated York Hussars of ninety yearn ago. 
They were one of the regiments of the King’s Gmnm 
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Legioa, and thcv somewb&t d^mieraited'later on), 

their brilliant imilonn, th»r.s;dendidl)orses, and above' 
all. their foreign air and tnustadiibs (rare appendages then), 
drew crowds of adnurehs of both sexes wh^ver-thuey went 
These with other regiments had cmne to encamp on the 
downs and pastures, because of the presence of the lOng 
in the neighbouring town. 

The spot was high and airy, and the view extensive, 
commanding Portland — the Isle of Slingers — ^in front, and 
reaching to St. Aldhelm’s Head eastward, and almost to 
the Start on the west. 

Phyllis, though not precisely a girl of the village, was 
as interested as any them in this faiilitary investment. 
Her father’s home stood somewhat apart, and .<ai the 
highest pcmt of ground to which the lane ascen^d, so 
that it was almost level with the top of the church tower 
in the lower part of the parish. Immediately from the 
outside of the garden-wall the grass spread away to a 
great distance, and it was crossed by a jath which came 
dose to the wall. Ever since her childhood it had been 
Phyllis's pleasure to damber up this fence and sit on the 
top — a feat not so difficult as it may seem, the waUs in ‘ 
this district being built of rubble, without mortar, so 
that there were plenty of crevices for small toes. 

She was sitting up here one day, listlessly surveying the 
pasture without, when her attention was arrested by a 
solitary figure waUdijig along the path. It was one oi the 
renowned GermSn Hussars, and he moved onward with 
his 63^8 on the ground, and with the manna: of one who 
wished to escape company. His head would |aobably 
have been bait like his eyes but for his stiff neck-gear. 
On nearer tiew she perceived that his face was marked 
with deep sadness. Without observing her,' he advanced 
by the footpath till it brought him almost immediately 
under the wall. 

Phyllis was much surixised to see a fine, tall sdidier 
in such a mood as this. Her theory of the military, and 
fhe York Hussars in particular (derived entirdy from , 
hearsay, fin’ ^e had never talked to a soldier in her lif^. 
was that thdr hearts woe as. gayas their aocoutremoim 
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.. At this mcment the Hussar lifted and wOti^ . 

liar on her peii(^, the white muslin neaktscc^f whidh 
covered her Moulders and nedc where left hare by her low 
gown, and her white raiment in general, showfog con* 
i^icuously in the bright sunlight of this summer day. He 
blushed a little at the suddenn^s of the enoountor, and 
without halting a moment from his i»ce passed on. 

All that day the foreigner's face.haimted Fh^Uis; its ^ 
aspect was so striking, so handsome, and his eyes were 
so blue, and sad, and abstracted. It was perh^ imiy ' 
natural that on some following day at the same hour dhe 
should look over that wall again, and wait till he had 
passed a second time. On this occasion he was reading a 
lettn, and at the si^t of her his manner was that of one 
who had half expected or hoped to discover her. He 
almost stopped, siwed, and made a courteous salute. The 
^d Of the meeting was that they exchanged a few words. 
She asked him what he was le^ng, and he readily iit- 
farmed h^ that he was re-perusing letters from his mother 
in Germany; he did not get them often, he said, and 
.was forced to read the old ones a great many times. This 
Was all that pa^d at the present interview, but others of 
the same kind ftdiawed. 

Phyllis used to say that his English, though not good, 
was quite intelligible to her, so that their acquaintance 
was nev^ hindered by difBculties of speech. Whenevo’ 
the subject became too ddicate, subtle, or tender, for such 
words of Englirii as were at Ms ctmimand, the ^yes no 
doubt heljped out the tongue, and— though tMs was lat» 
on — the lips ltdped out the eyes. In ^ort, this acquaint- 
ance, unguarde(Ey made, and ' rash enoi^h on her part, 
developed and ripmied. like Desdwntmh, dkd pitied Mm, 
and learnt his Mstory. 

His name was Matthius Tina, and Saarbruck Ms native 
town, where his mother was still li'vii^. His age vmes 
twenty>-two, and he had already risen to the grade of 
q;vparal,thouf^hehadnothHigbeeninthearmy. PhyMs 
WHa to assert that no sudi refined w well-educated young 
nam could hsive been found in tlm ranks of the' puuely 
Khg^ regiiiiaits, some of dwse foreign soldSets mving 
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father ’One jiiiaciM maimer and prosoaoe vi oar 'oative... 
officers than ofrour rank and die. 

Sbe by degrees leaiat from Iter fi»^gn Mend dr-' 
cumstanoe about himsdf and his comrades whicb FhjdHs 
would least have expected of tiie York Hussai:|i>, . So far 
fctmi being as gay as its unifonn, the regiment' waa per- 
vaded by a dreadM melancholy, a dmnuc hmne-sickness, 
which di^oessed many of the men to sudi an extent that 
tb^ could hardly attend to their drilL The worst suffebers 
were the younger soldiers who had not been over hme 
long. They hated England and English life ; they took 
no interest whatever in King Geoige and his idand king- 
dom, and they only widied to be odt of it and nevi»' to 
see it any more. Their bodies were here, but thdr hearts 
and minds were always far away in thdr dear fatherland, 
of which — ^brave men and stoical as they were in many 
ways — ^they would speak with tears in their eyes. One 
of the worst of the sufferers bom this home-woe, as he 
called it in his own temgue, was Matthdus Tina, whose 
.dreamy musing nature felt the gloom of exile still more 
intensdy from the fact that he h^ left a lonely mothar at 
home with iu>body to cheer her. 

Though Phyllis, touched by all this, and interested in his 
history, did not disdain h» soldier’s acquaintance, she 
dedined (according to her own account, at least) to permit 
the 3n)tmg man to overstep the line of mere Maidship for 
a leng^ while — ^as long, indeed, as she considered harself 
likely to beemne the possession of another ; though it is 
probable that she had lost her heart to Matthtus before 
she was herself aware. The stone wall of necessity made 
anythii^ like intimacy difficult ; and he had never ven- 
tured to coihe, or to ask to come, insid&tbe gardmi, so dmt 
all their conversatiem had been overtly conducted acro^ 
this boundary. 

, * ’ in . 

. Bid news readied the village from a friend of J^yllis’s 
father cemcerning Mir. Humphrey -Gould, her remarkably. , 
cool and pati«it betrothed. This gentlai^ had been : 
hemd to say in Badi diat he .considered his ovmtuxes fr) 
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Miss Phyllis Grove to have reached o!d|r tSie stage of a 
half-understanding ; and in view of Ms enforced absence 
on Ms father's account, who was too great an invalid now 
to attend to his affairs, he thought it that thare should 
be no definite iromise as yet on either side. He was not 
sure, indeed, that he might not cast his eyes elsewhere. 

This account — ^though only a piece of hearsay, and as 
such entitled to no absolute credit — ^tallied so well with the 
infrequency of his letters and their lack of warmth, that 
Phyllis did not doubt its truth for one moment ; and from 
that hour she felt herself free to bestow her heart as she 
shoiald choose. Not so .her father ; he declared the whole 
story to be a fabrication. He had known Mr. Gould's 
family from his boyhood ; and if there was one proverb 
which expressed the matrimonial aspect of that family 
wdl, it was ' Love me Httle, love me long.' Humphrey 
was an honourable man, who would not think of treating his 
engagement so lightly. * Do yxiu wait in patience,' he said ; 
^ all will be right enough in time.' 

From these words Phyllis at first imagined that her 
father was in correspoujfience with Mr. Gotdd; and her 
heart sank witMn her ; for in spite of her originsd inten- 
tions she had beett relieved to hear that her engagement 
had come to nothing. But she prest;ntly learnt that her 
father had heard no more of Humphrey Gould than she 
herself had done ; wMle he would not write and address 
her af5anced directly on the subject, lest it should be 
deemed an imputation on that bachelor's honour. 

' You want an excuse for encouraging one or otiber of 
those foreign fellows to flatter you with his unmeaning 
attentions,' her father exclaimed, Ms mood having of late 
been a very unkind one towards her. ' 1 see more than I 
say. Don't you ever set foot outside that garden-fence 
without my permission. If you want to see the camp I’ll 
take you myself some Sunday afternoon.' 

♦Phyllis had not the smallest intention of (feobejdng 
him in her actions, but she assumed herself to be indepen- 
dent with respect to her feelings. She no longer ch^ed 
her fancy for the Hussar, tbou^ she was far from regard- 
ing him as her lover in the serious sense in wMch an 
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toan zui^t Imve been regarded as sa^. Tlw 
foreign soldier \iras almost em ideal befig to ber, wbn 
none of the appurtenances of atr ordinaiy honse-dw^er ; 
one who bad descended' ^e knew sot wli^ce, <and' would 
disappear she knew not whither ; the subject of ahiscinating 
dream — ^no more. 

They met continually now — ^mostly at dnsk-Hluri]^ th® 
brief interval between the going down of the sun and the 
minute at which the last trumpet-call summoned him to 
his tent. Perhaps her manner had become less restrained 
latterly ; at any rate that of the Hussar was so ; he had 
grown more tender every day, and at partiiig after these 
hurried interviews she reached down* her hand from the 
top of the wall that he might press it. (hie evening 
he held it such a wliile that she exclaimed, ‘ The wnll is 
w’hite, and somebody in the field may see your shape 
against it ! ' 

He lingered so long that night that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could mn across the intervening 
stretch of ground and enter camp in time. On 4he 
next occasion of his awaiting her she did not appear in her 
usual place at the usual hour. )lis disappointment was 
unspeakably keen ; he remained staring blankly at the 
spot, like a man in a trance. The trumpets and tattoo 
sounded, and still he did not go. 

She had been delayed purely by an accident. 'When'she 
arrived she was anxious because of the lateness of the 
hour, having heard as well as he the sounds denoting the 
closing of the camp. She implored him to leave imme- 
diately. 

‘ No,’ he said gloomily. ’ I shall not go in yet — the 
moment you come — I have thought of your ccuning all 
day.' 

‘ But you may be disgraced at being after time ? ’ 

‘ I don't nund that. I should have disappeared from 
the wc^ld some time ago if it had not been for two persons 
— my beloved, here, and my mother in Saarbrf ck. I hate 
the amy. 1 cate more for a minute of your otmpany than 
for all the prunotion hr the world.' 

Thus he. stayed and talked to her, and told her int^-. 
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esl^ details of liis nativo place, suad idiSdenti tA bis 
<^dbood. till she was in a sinima' of disttess at his recfe* 
lessness in remaining. It was only because she insisted 
on bidding him good-night, and leaving the siralL that he 
returned to his quarters. 

The next .time that she saw him he was without the 
stripes that had adorned his sleeve. He had been Inoken 
to the level of private for his lateness that night ; and as , 
Phyllis consid^ed herself to be the cause of his di^;race 
her sorrow was great. But the position was now reversed ; 
it was his turn to cheer her. 

‘ Don't grieve, mdne liebliche ! ’ he said. ' I have got 
a remedy for whatever comes. First, even supposing I 
regain my stripes, would your father allow 30 U to marry 
a non-commissioned officer in the York Hussars ? ' 

She fluriied. This practical step had not been in her 
mind in relation to such an imrealistic person as he was ; 
and a moment’s reflection was enough^for it. ' My hither 
would not — certainly would not, ' she answered unflinchingly. 

' It cannot be thought of I dear hiend, please do for- 
get me : 1 fear I am ruining you and your prospects I ' 

' Not at all 1 ' said he. ' You are giving this coimtry 
of yours just sufficient interest to me to make rhe care 
to Wp alive in it. If my dear land were here also, and 
my old parent, with you, I could be happy as I am, and 
would do my best as a soldier. xBut it is not so. And now 
listen. This is my plan. That you go with me to my own 
country, and be my wife there, and live there with my 
' mother and me. 1 am not a Hanoverian, as you know, 

. though I entered the army as such ; m^ country is by the 
Saar, and is at peace with France, and if 1 were once in it 
1 should be free.' 

‘ But how get there ? ' she asked. Phyllis had been 
rather amazed than shocked at his propc^tion. Her 
position in her father's house was grovring irksome and 
ttamful in the extreme ; his parental affection »emed to 
be q[uite dried up. She was not a native of the vSlage, 
ta» all the joymis girls aroimd her ; and in scm»i way 
Ifotthaus Tina had infected hor with his own passsouate 
kmging for ids country, and moffier, and lu>me« . ' 
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; 'Bnt how ?' - ^' repeated, tltst Be 

answer. • WUl 3 ^ buy your,disdiai|p? ' 

' Ab, ao/ be said. ^Tnat's impossible in these times. 
No ; 1 <suQae here against my will .; why dioqld 1 not 
escape ? Now is tbe time, as we shall soon be strikb^ 
camp, and 1 might see yon no. more. This is my scheme. 

I wnl ask you to meet me on'the highway two miles ic^; , 
cm some calm night next week that may be ajqxnnted. . 
There will be nothing unbecoming in it, or to cause 
shame ; you will not fly alone with me, for 1 will bra% 
with me my devoted yoiu^ Mend, Christoph, an Alsatian, 
who has lately joined the regiment, and who has agreed 
to assist in this enterprise. We shall have come horn ‘ 
yondcar harbour, where we shall have examined the boats, . 
and found one suited to our piupose. Christoph has alr^y 
a chart of the Channel, ancl we will then go to theharhoiu’, 
and at midnight cut the boat from her moorings, and 
row away round the point cmt of sight ; and by the next 
morning we are on ^e coast of France, near Cherbourg. 
The rest is easy, for I have» saved money for the land 
journey, and can get a change of clothes. 1 will write to 
my mother, who will meet us cm the way.’ 

He added details in reply to her inquiries, which leff 
no doubt in Phyllis's min^ of the feasibility of tlm under- 
taking. But its magnitude alm(»t appalled her ; and it is 
questicmable if she would, ever have gone further in. the 
imd adventure if, on entering the house that night, her 
fafher had not accosted her in the most significairi terms. 

‘ How about the York Hussars ?' he said. 

' They are still at the camp ; but they are socm going 
away, I believe.’ 

* It is useless for you to attempt to cloak jmur actkms 
in that way. You have been meetirg one of those fel- 
lows; 3 n>q have been seen walking with him— -foreign 
barbiuians, not much better than the French themsri.ves 1 
I have nmdb iq> my mind—rion’t speak a word till 1 hawe 
done, please t— I faWe made up my mind that you shall 
st^ h<se no Icmger while they are on the spot. Yon shaU 
go to yom aunt's.' 

It was usriess im her> to protest that she had nevnr iaktn 
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%: walk with any soldier^or man under the $an except 
Umsell Her protestations were feeble, too, for though 
he was not litetmly correct in his assertion, he was virtually 
cmly half in error. % 

the house of her father's sister was a prison to Phyllis, 
She had quite recently undergone experience of its jgloom ; 
and when her father went on to direct her to pack what 
would be necessary for her to take, her heart died within 
her. In after-years she never attempted to excuse her 
conduct during tbis week of agitation ; but the result of 
her self-communing was that she dedded to join in the 
scheme of her lover and his friend, and fly to the coimtry 
which he had coloured with such lovely hues in her imagin- 
ation. She always said that the one feature in his proposal 
which overcame her hesitation was the obvious purity and 
strai^tforwardness of his intenticms. He showed himself 
to be so virtuous and kind ; he treated her with a respect 
to which she had never before been accustomed; and 
she was traced to the obvious risks of the voyage by her 
oonfldence in him. 

IV 

** It was on a soft, dark evening of the following week 
that they engaged in the adventme. Tina was to meet 
her at a point in the highway at which the lane to the 
tillage branched oil. Chnstoph was to go ahead of them 
to the harbour where the boat lay, row it round the Nothe 
— or Look-put as it was called in those days—- and pick 
them up on the other side of the promontory, which they 
were to reach by crossing the harbour-bridge on foot» 
and climbing over the Look-out hill. 

As soon as her father bad ascended to his room she 
left the house, and, bundle in haiKl, pnxeeded at a tiot 
dcmg the lane. At such an hour not a soul was afoot any- 
where in the village, and she reached the junction of the 
Jane with the highway unobservecL ^e took up her 

position in the obscurity formed by the angle of a 
wtoioe she could discern every one wto approached 
along the turnpike-road, without being hers^f aem. 

Sm had not remained thus waiting Ux her lover longer 
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than a minute — ^&ough fcom fiie tensioa htf net^ 
the lapse of even that shcn^t time -was ti 3 un^'wheni 
instead of the emected footsteps, the stagO'^eoaiA could 
be heard descoidmg the hiU. ^ knew timt Tna. would 
not ^ow bimsdf till the road was and waited hnpa- 
tientiy for the coach to pass. Neanng the ooroer wh«e 
die was it slackened sp^, and, instead oi ffxxig By as 
usual, drew up within a few ya^ (d her. A passei^ier 
alighted, and die l^rd bis voice. It was Hum|lirey 
Gould’s, ' 

He had brought a Mend with him, and luggage. The 
luggage was deposited on the grass, and the coach w^t on 
its route to the royal wat«ing-place.' 

’ I wonder where that young man is with the horse and 
trap ? ’ said her fcumer ad^urer to bis companion, ‘ I 
ho^ we shan't have to wait here long. I told him half- 
past, nine o’clock predsdy.' 

' Have you got her present safe ? ' 

' Phyllis’s ? O, yes. It is in this trunk. I hope it will 
please her.' 

* Of course it will. What woman would not be pleased 
with such a handsome peace-offering ? ’ 

' JV®11 — die deserves it. I've treated her rather badly,' 
But she has been in my mind these last two days mu^ 
more th^ I shcadd care to confess to everybody. Ah, 
well; I'll say no nune about that. It cannot be that 
she is so bad as they make out. I am quite sure that a 
girl of her good wit woqld know betto* than to gei en- 
tangled with any of tii^ Hanoverian soldiers. I won't 
believe it of her, and there’s an end on't.' 

More words in the same strain w&e casually dropped 
as the two mai waited ; words which revealed to her, as 
by a sudden iUuminatimi, the enomuty of her cmidtict. 
Ihe conversation was at length cut off by the arrival of the 
man with the vehicle. The luggage was placed in it, and 
they mounted, and were driven on in the direction M»m 
which itiie had just come. 

Phyllis was so ccmscieiice-stricken that she was at first 
indmed to follow them; but a raomoit's refi&:tion led , 
h^ fo feel that it would only be bare justice to -Matthkus 
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to wait tin he tutived, and ej^ain t^dicBy that tilie had 
changed^ her mind — difficult as the strug^e would be 
when she stoqd face to face with him. She bitterly re- 
proached herself fm having believed reports which repre* 
sented Humphrey Gould as false to his engagement, when, 
from what ^ now heard from his own lips, die lathered 
that he had been living full of trust in her. But ^ knew 
weU enough who had won her love. Without him htf life . 
seemed a dreary prospect, yet the more she looked at bis 
proposal the more she feared to accept it — so wjld as it 
was, so vague, so venturesome. She md promise Hum- 
phrey Gould,, and it was only his assumed faithlessness 
which had led her to treat that promise as nought. His 
solidtude in bringing her these gifts touched her; her 
foomise must be kept, and esteem must take the place of 
love. She would preserve her self-respect. %e would 
stay at home, and marry him, and sufier. 

irayllis had thus braced herself to an exceptional forti- 
tude when, a few minutes later, the outline of Matthilus 
Tina appemed behind a field-gate, over which he lightly 
leapt as she stepped forward. There was no evading it, 
he pressed her to his breast. 

* It is the first and last time t ' she wildly thought as she 
stood endrcled by his arms. 

How Phyllis got through the tmible ordeal of that 
ni^t she could never dearly recollect. She alwa3rs 
attributed her success in carrying out her resolve to her 
lover’s honour, fm as soon as ^ dedared to him in feeble 
words that die had dianged hdr'mind, and fdt that she 
could not, dared not, fly with him, he forbore to urge her, 
grieved as he was at her dedsion. Unscrupulous pressure 
on his part, seeing how romantically die had beemne 
attached to him, would no doubt have turned the balance 
in his favour. But he did nothing to tempt her unddy 
or unffiirly, 

. vGn her side, fearing for his safety,, die begged'faim to 
rauiain. This, he dedared, could not be. ' 1 cannot iHPeak 
faith with my friend,' said he.. Had he stood afene he 
wouM have abandoned his plan. But;Christo|di, sritii the 
boat!' and compass and chart, was waiting cm the diOfe : 
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the tide vfould soon tiSm ; his mother had hem nmrhed of 
, coming; go he must. . . • 

* Many jneciotis minutes l<»t' wl^e he tanied, unaUe 
to tes^ minself away. Phyllis held to her resolve, ihoi^ 
it co^ her many a bitter pang. At last they parted, and 
he WHit down the hill. Befme lus footsteps had quite 
died away ^e felt a desire to behcdd at least his outiine 
once more, and runnii^ noisdessly after him regained 
view of his diminishing figure. For one mom^t she was 
sufficioitly exdted to be on the point of rushing forward 
and linking her hite with his. But she could not. The 
courage v^ch at the critical instant failed- Cleopatra of 
Eg3q)t could scarcely^ be expected of Phyllis Grove. 

A dark shape, similar to his own, joined him in the 
h^htiny. It was Christoph, his i^end. She could see no 
more; they had hastened on in the directicm of the 
town and harbour, four miles ahead. With a feeling 
akin to despair she turned and slowly pursued her way 
homeward. 

Tattoo sounded in the camp ; but there was no camp 
for her now. It was as dead as the camp of the Assyrians 
after the passage of the Destro 3 nng Angel. 

She noiselessly entered the house, sedng nobody, and 
went to bed. Grief, which kept her awake at first, ulti- 
mately wrapped her in a heavy sleep. The next morning 
her father met her at the foot of the stairs. 

' Mr. Gould is come I ’ he said triumphantly. 

, Humphrey was staying at the inn, and l^d already 
called to inquire for herl He had brought her a present 
of a voy hmdsome looking-glass in a frame of repoussi 
silverwoik, which her father held in his hand. He had 
^mised to call ^[ain in the course of an hour, to arir 
Hiyllis to walk with him. 

Pretty mirrors were rarer in country-houses at that 
day lhan,riiey are now, and the one before her won PhylHs's 
admiration. ‘ She looked into it, saw how heavy her eyes 
weret and endeavoured to brighten them* She was in 
that wmtcl^ state of mind which leads a woman to move 
medtaaically onward in what she conceive to be her allotted 
pathi -ib.: Hmnidirey had, m his'-nadax^nstradve way; 
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b#en steering all along to the old ^dexstan^ng ; it was 
. her lo do the same, and to say not a word (h her own 
lapse. She put on her bonnet and tippet, and when he 
arrived at the hour named ^e was at the door awaiting 
him. 


V 

Phyllis thanked him for his beautiful gift ; but the talk* 
ing was so<m entirely on Humphrey’s side as they walked 
along. He told her of the latest movements of the world 
of ^hioir — a subject whidi she willingly discussed to the 
exclusion of anything more personal — ^and his measured 
language helped to still her disquieted heart and brain. 
Ihid not her own sadness been w^t it was she must have 
observed his embarrassihent. At last he abruptly changed 
the subject. 

' I am glad you are pleased with my little present,' he said. 
'The truth is that I brought it to propitiate 'ee, and 
to get you to help me out of a mighty difficulty.' 

Zt was inconceivable to Phyllis that this independent 
bachelor — vffiom she admired in some respects — cordd 
have a difficulty. v 

' Phyllis — I’ll tell you my secret at once ; for I have a 
monstrous secret to confide before I can ask your counsel. 
The case is, then, that I am married : yes, 1 have privately 
married a dear young belle ; and if you knew her, and I 
hope you will, you would say everything in her praise. 
But she is not quite the one that my ib&er would have 
diose for me — ^you know the paternal idea as well as I 
— and I have kept it secret. There will be a terrible noise, 
no doubt ; but 1 think that with your help 1 may get over 
it. If you would only do me this good turn — when I have 
told my father, I mean — say that you never could have 
married me, you know, or something of that sort — 'pon 
my life it v^l help to smooth tire way vastly. I am so 
’mudous to win him round to my pdnt of view, and not to 
danse any estrangement.' 

Wlat I^jrllis replied she scarcely knew, or how she 
counselled as to his unexpected sttuarioa. Yet the 
rdief'^t his ai^ouncemeaf brought ho' was pi^i»tibie. 
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To have ctmfided Ear ttoolde in. retttm what lief 'Adiinig; 

heart Icng^ to do ; and had.Humi^xrey been # wonm 
» she would instantly have pouied ont her tale. Hot to him 
die feared to confess ; and there was a real xeasoh iot ' 
^ence, till a sufficidit time had dapsed to allow hor 
lover and his comrade to get out of harm’s way. 

As soon as she reached home again she sought a sohtaiy 
I {dace, and ^>ent the time in half regretting ’that the had 
not gcme away, and in dreaming over the meeting with 
Mat^us Tina from their beginning to their end. In his 
own country, ammigst his own countrywomen, he would 
possibly soon forget her, even to her veiy name. 

Her listlesmess was such that she did not go out of the 
. house for sev«al days. Hiae came a morning which brp^ 
in fog and mist, behind which the dawn could be discerr^ 
in greenish grey ; and the outlines of the tents, and the 
rows of horses at the ropes. The smoke from tiie canteen 
fires drooped heavily. 

The spot at the bottom of the garden where she had 
been accustomed to climb the to meet Mattlulus 
was the only inch of English ground in which she took any 
int«%st and in spite of the disagreeable haze prevailing 
she wall^ out there till she reached the well-known com^. 
Every blade of grass was weighted with little liquid globes, 
and dugs and snails had crept out upon the plots. She 
could hear the usual faint noises from the camp, and in 
the other diiectimi the trot of farmers on the road to 
the town, for it was market-day. She observed that her 
frequoit vidts to this comer had quite trodden down the 
gr^ in the angle of the wall, and left marks of garden 
soil on the stepping-sbmes by whidi she had mounted to 
look over the top. Seldom having gone there till dusk, 
she not GCnddered that her traces might be visitde by 
day.* Perhaps it was these which had revealed hn' tiysts 
to her fatlser. 

While she paused in mdanchrdy r^[ard, she fandsd 
that the custommy sounds from tire tents were changing 
thdr character. • Indiiferent as Phyllis was to camp dcwgs 
now^*^e mounted by the steps to the old place.* What 
die beheld at first awed and perplexed her ; ^en she stood 
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ngid. Iter fingers hpoked to the 'waH, ho: e3«s staziiig oat 
of ha head, and ha face as if hardoied to stone. 

Chi the open green stretching before her all the<«giments ' '( 
in the camp were drawn np in line, in the naf-hont el 
which two empty coffins lay on the ground. Tha imwonted 
sounds which ^e had noticed came from an advandfig 
procesdon. It ocniasted of the band of the Yah Hussars 
playing a dead march ; next two soldiers of thai,r^hoent;^ 
in a mouniing coach, guarded on each side, and iwcom* 
panied by two priests. .Behind came a aowd d rustics 
who had been attracted the event. The melancholy 
procession matched along the front of the line, return^ 
to the centre, and halted beside the coffins, vhere the two 
c^demned men wae blindfolded, and each placed kneeling . ^ 
df bis coffin ; a few minutes’ pause was now given while 
they faayed. 

A firing-party of tvfenty-four men stood ready with 
levelled carbines. The commanding offica, who ^d his 
sword drawn, waved it throng some cuts of the sword- 
exadse till he reached the downward stroke, whereat 
the firing-party discharged their volley. The two victims ^ 
fell, one upon his face aaoss his coffin, the otha back- 
wards. 

As the vdley resounded there arose a ffiriek from the 
wall of Br. f^rove’s garden, and some oene fell down inride ; ’ 
but nobody among the mectatmrs without noticed it at the 
time. The two executed Hussars wae Matthaus Tina and 
his friend Quistoph. The soldias on guard placed the 
bodies in the coffins almost instantly ; but the colonel of' 
the regiment, an Eaglishman, rode up . and exdaimed 
in a stem voice : ' Turn than out — as an example to the 
men I ' 

. The coffins wae lifted endwise, and the dead Gennans 
fittng out upon their faces on the grass. Then alf the 
. r^[iments wheeled in sections, and marched past the spot 
. i^riowtime. When the survey was ova the coip^ were 
e^fain coffined, and borne away. 

Meanwhile Dr. Grove, attracted by^"*^ ndse off the 
had turiied out kito his gardoi, where he.ri^ his 
wsriiraed daughta lying motionlm against the wan. Sb* 
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was taken indoors, but it was long Sie recovered 

^consciousness; and for weeks^they despaired of her reason. 

It transpired that the lucl^bss deserters frcw tke York 
Hussars t|ad cut the boat from her moorings in the adjacenf 
harbour^ according to thrir plan, and, with two other 
comrades who were starting imder iU-treatm^t from 
their axlond, had sailed in safrty across the Channel. But 
mistaking their bearings they steered into think- 

ing that iriand the Pr^ch coast. Here they per- 
ceived to be deserters, and delivaped up to the authorities. 
Matthaus and Christoph interceded for the other two at 
the court-martial, saying that it was entirely by the for- 
mer's representations that these were induced to go. Their 
sentence was accordingly commuted to flogging, the dea^ 
punishment being reserved for their leaders. 

The visitor to the well-known old Georgian watering- 
place, who may care to ramble to the neighbouring village 
tmder the hills, and examine the register of biu^s, will 
there find two entries in these wor£: — 

* Maith : Tina {Corpl.) in His Mafesty*s RegMt. of York Hussars, 
find Shot for Desertion, was Buried June 30th, i8ox, aged 3 a years. 
Born in the town of Sarrbruk, Germany, 

* Christoph Bless, belonging to His Majesty* s Regmt, of York 

Hussars, who was Shot for Desertion, was Buried June 3oth,^8oi, aged, 
32 years. Bom at Loihaargen, Alsatia* ’■ ^ 

Their graves were dug at the back of the little d&urch, 
near the wall. There is no memorial to mark the spot, 
but Phyllis pointed it out to me. While she lived she us^ 
to keep th^Kir mounds neat ; but now they are overgrown 
with nettles, and sunk nearly flat. The older vill^ers, 
however, who know of the episode from their parents, 
still recollect the place where the soldiers lie. Phyllis lies 
near. 

October x8Sg, 
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A LORN MILKMAID 
I 


It was an eighty-cow dairy, 0jid the troop of milkers^ 
regular and supernumerary, were all at work ; for, though 
the time of year was as yet but early^ April, the feed lay 
entirely in water-meadows, ^d the cows were 'in full 
pail.* The hour was about six in the evening, and three- 
fourths of the large, red, rectangular animals having been 
finished off, there was opportunity for a little conversation. 

' He do bring home his bride to-morrow, I hear. They've 
come as far as Anglebury to-day.* 

The voice seemed to proceed from the belly of the cow 
Called Cherry, but the speaJcer was a milking-woman, whose 
face was buried in the flank of that motionless beast. 

‘ Hav' anybody seen her ? ' said another. 

There was a negative response from the first. ' Though 
they say she's a rosy-cheeked, tisty-tosty little body 
enough.' she added ; and as the milkmaid spoke she turned 
her fade so that she could glance past her cow's tail to the 
other side of the barton, where a thin, fading woman of 
^ thirty milked somewhat apart from the rest. 

‘ Years younger than he, they say,' continued the second, 
with also a glance of reflectiveness in the same direction. 

' How old do you call him, then ? * 

' Thirty or so." ^ 

‘ More like forty,' broke in an old milkman near, in a 
long white pinafore or ‘ wropper,' and with the brim of 
his hat tied down, so that he looked like a woman. ' 
wa^ bom before our Great Weir was builded. and I hadn’t 
man's wages when I laved water there.' 

The discussion waxed so warm that the purr of the milk- . 
streams became jerky, till a voice from another cow's belly 
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cried with authority, * Now then, urhat the Turk do it 
mutter to ns about Farmer Lock’s a^e, <x Famex Lodge’s 
^sewmis'ess? I shall have to pay hua nine p<nmd a year 
Imr the rent of every one of these mtUdiers, whatever hh> 
age or hers. Get on with your work, or 'twill be dark 
afore we have done. The evening is pinking in a'ready.' 
This speaker was the dairyman himiBelf, by whom the milk- 
maids and men were employed. 

Nothing more was said publidy about Farmer ' Lodge's 
wedding, but the first woman murmured under her covr 
to her next neighbour, ' 'Tts hard for she,’ signifying the 
thin worn milkmaid aimesaid. 

' O no,' said the second. ' He ha'n’t spoke to Rhoda 
Brook for years.' 

When the milking was done they washed their pahs and 
hung them on a many-forked stand made as usual of the 
peded limb of an oak-tree, set upright in the earth, and 
resembling a colossal antimed horn. The majcaity the^ 
dispersed in various directions homeward. The th^ 
woman who had not spoken was joined by a boy of twdve 
or thereabout, and the twain went away up the field also. 

Their course lay apart from that of the others, to a 
lonely spot high above the water-meads, and not far firom 
the border of Egdon Heath, whose dark countenance was 
visible in the distance as they drew nigh to their home. 

‘ They’ve just been saying down in barton that ypwt 
father brings his young wife home from Anglebury to-mor- 
row,' the woman observed. ‘ I diall warnt to send you 
for a few things to market, and you'll be pretty sure to 
meet 'em.’ 

’ Yes, mother,' said the boy. ' Is father married then ? ' 

' Yes . . . You can give her a look, and tell me uhat 
she's like, if you* do see her.' 

'.Yes, mother.' 

' If i^e’s dark mr fair, and if she's tall — as tall as 1. And 
i{ ^e seems like a woman who has ever worked for a livii^, 
or one that has been alwa}^ well off, and has never done 
anything, and shows marks of the lady on W, as 1 e^cpect 
'Ithe do.' 

.-■'Yes.' 
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They crept ap the bill in twi%ht and entered the 
<»thige. It was built of mud-wa^ ^ sarhu» of tadihdl 
had been wadied by many lajng into channels and 
sioas that left none of the coiginal flat face viable ; \ddle 
here and there in the thatch above a rafter dbowed .hke a 
bone probnding throu|d^ the shin. 

She was kneeing down in the chinmey-c(»ner. befom 
two |aeces of turf Md t<^ther with the heather inwards, 
blowing at the red-hot ashes with her breath till the tnrves 
flamed. The radiance lit her pale cheek, and made her 
dark eyes, that had once been handsome, seem handsome 
anew. ‘ Yes,' she resumed, ’ see if she is dark or fair, 
and if you can, notice if her hands be white ; if not, see 
if they look as though she had ever done housework, or 
are milker's hands 1 ^ mine.' 

The boy again promised, inattentively this time, his 
mother not observing that he was cutting a notch mth 
his pocket-knife in the beech-backed chair. 

THE YOUNG WIFE 
II 

The road from Anglebuiy to Holmstoke is in general level ; 
but there is one place whqre a sharp ascent breaks its moaxh 
tony. Farmers homeward-bound from the former nuurlmt- 
town, who trot all the rest of the way, walk their horses 
up this short incline. 

The next evening while the sun was yet bright a hand- 
some new gig, with a lemon-coloured body and red wheds, 
was spinning westward along the level hi^way at the 
heels of a powerful mate. 'Iw driver was a yeoman m 
the inime of life, cleanly shav^ like an actor, his &ee 
being tcmed to that blurdi-veiinilion hue winch so often 
graces a thriving farmer's features when return^ home 
after successful dealings in the town. Bedde hun sat n 
woman, jnany years his junior — almost, indeed, a girl. 
Her lace too wsw fresh in ccflour, but it was of a to^y 
dii|Q»nt quality— -scdt and evaneK%nt, like the . light undec^; 
a heap of rose-petals. . * 

peofde travelled this way, for it was not a main , 
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iittad, and the long white riband of gravel that stretched 
^ before them was empl^, save of one small scarce>movuig 
q>eck, which presently resolved itself into the figure of a 
bjy, who was creeping on at a snml's paa, and continually 
lool^g behind hnn — the heavy bundle he carried being 
some excuse for, if not the reason of, his dilatoriness. 
When the bouncing gig-party slowed at the bottom of 
the incline above mentioned, the pedestrian was only a 
few yards in front. Supporting the large bundle by put- 
ting one hand on his hip, he turned and looked straight 
at the farmer’s wife as though he would read her through 
and through, pacing along abreast of the horse. 

The low sun was full in her face, rendering every feature, 
shade, and contour distinct, fiom the curve of her little 
nostril to the colour of her eyes. The farmer, tltough he 
seemed annoyed at the boy’s persistent presence, did not 
order him to get out of the way ; and thus the lad preceded 
them, his hard gaze never leaving her, till they reached 
the top of the ascent, when the fanner trotted on with 
relief in his lineaments — shaving taken no outward notice 
of the boy whatever. 

' How that poor lad stared at me I ' said the young 
wife. 

‘ Yes, dear ; I saw that he did.* 

' He is one of the village, I suppose ? ' 

' One of the neighbourhood. I think he lives vnth his 
mother a mile or two off.’ 

‘ He knows who we are, no doubt ? ’ , 

' O yes. You must expect to be stared at just at first, 
my pretty Gertrude.’ 

' I do, — though I think the poor boy may have looked 
at us in the hope we might rdiieve him of his heavy load, 
rather than from curiosity.' 

' O no,’ said her husband off-handedly. ' These oiantry 
Ifds will cany a hundredwright once they get it cai their 
backs ; berides, his pack had more size than weight in it. 
Now, then, another mile and I shall be able to riiow you 
<<nir house in the distance — if it is not too dark b^re we 
get there.' The wheds spun round, and partides flew 
fn>nt tbdr periiheiy as before, till a white Imuse of.ain|fle 
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dimeaskms revealed itaeU, with &rm-btiildii^ aod' ikks 
at the back. - * 

Meanwhile the hoy had quidtene^ his pace, and tthmng ' 
tq) a by-lane some mile and half short of the vihite &nn- 
stead, ascended towards the leaner pastures, and so on to 
the cottage of his mother. 

She had reached home after her da 3 r's milking at the 
, oatl 3 dhg daily, and was washing cabbage at the doorway 
in the declining light. ‘ Hold up the net a mommit,' she 
said, without preface, as the boy came up. 

He flung dovm his bundle, held the edge of the cabbage- 
net, and as she filled its meshes with the dripping leaves 
she went on, ‘ Well, did you see her ? ’ 

‘Yes; quite plain.' 

‘ Is ladylike ? ' 

‘ Yes ; and more. A lady cranplete.’ 

' Is she young ? ’ 

‘ Wdl, she’s growed up, and her wa 3 re be quite a woman's.’ 

‘ Of course. Wh&t colour is her hair and lace ? ' 

- ' Her hair is lightish, and her face as comely as a live 
doU's.' 

* Her eyes, then, are not dark like mine ? ' 

‘ No — of a bluish turn, and her mouth is very nice and 
red ; and when she s^es, her teeth show white.' » 

> ‘ Is she tall ? ' said the woman sharply. 

^ i> couldn't see. She was sitting down.' 

‘ *11160 do you go to Holmstoke church to-morrow morn- 
ing : she’s sure to be there. Go early and notice her 
' wdking in, and come home and teU me if she’s taller 
than I.' 

‘ Very well, mother. But why don’t you go and see for 
yourself ? ’ 

‘ / go to see her 1 I wouldn't look up at her if she were 
■ to pass my window this instant. She was with Mr. Lodge, 
of course. What did he say or do ? ' 

•Just the same as usual.* • 

' Took ’ no notice of tou ? ' 

^None.’ 

Next day the mother put a clean shirt on the boy, and «« 
startsl him off fm Hdmstoke chutoh. He xeacbra the 
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Andffiit ^le whiHi the &x»' was just bdog opened 
and he was ue foist to enter. Taking his seat hy the 
foot, he watched all the parishionm file in. The ww-to- 
do Farmer Lo^e came nearly last, and his young wife, 
who accompanied him, walked up Ihe aisle with tiie ^y- 
ness natural to a modest woman who bad appemed thus 
for the first time. As all other eyes were fixed upon her, 
the youth's stare was not noticed now. 

V^en he reached home his mother said, ' Well? ' before 
he had entered the room. 

' She is not tall. She is rather short,’ he replied. 

' Ah I ' said his mother, with satisfaction. 

'But die's very pretty — ^very. In fact, she’s lovely.’ 
The youthful fres^ess of the yeoman’s wife had evidently 
made an impu'ession even on the somewhat hard nature of 
the boy. 

'That’s all I want to hear,’ said his mother quickly. 
' Now, spread the tablecloth. The hare you wired is very 
tender; but mind that nobody catches you. — ^You’ve 
never t<dd me what sort of hands she had.’ 

' I have never seen 'em. She never took off her gloves.’ 

‘ What did she wear this morning ? ' 

‘ A white bonnet and a silver-coloured gownd. It 
whewed and whistled so loud when^it rubbed against the 
pews that the lady coloured up mOre than ever for very 
diame at the noise, and pulled it in to keep it from t<radh- 
ing ; but when she poshed into her seat, it whew^ more 
than ever. Mr. Lodge, he seemed pleased, and his waist- 
coat stuck out, and his great golden seals hung like a lord's ; 
but she seemed to wish her noisy gownd anywhere but on 
her.' 

* Not die 1 However, that will do now.’ 

These descriptions of the newly-married coupde were 
continued horn time to time by the boy at his mother’s 
request, after any chance encounter he had had with them. 
But Ehoda Brook, though she might easily have seen 
young Mrs. Indge for her^f by walkhig a ooupde miles, 
would never attempt an excursion towards the, quarts 
where the farmhouse lay. Neither did she, at the dkily 
milking in the dairyman's yard on Lodge’s outlying secmul 
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lann. ever speak oa the siib^t the reb&t {xnftojiaee. 
The dairyman, who rented the cows of Lo<%e, and knew 
perfectly the tall milkmmd’s history, with ma^yldndlliiess 
always kept the gossip in the cow-barton froin amroywg 
Rho^. But the atmosj^ere thereabout was ftdl of t^ 
mbject during the iii^ ^ys of Mrs. Lodge’s arrival, and 
from her boy’s description and the casual words of fhe 
other milkers, Rhoda Brook could raise a mental image td 
the uncquscious Mrs. Lodge that was realistic as a photo* 
grajd!. 


A VISION , 

ra 

One night, two or three weeks after the bridal return, 
when the boy was gone to bed, Rhoda sat a long time 
over the turf ashes mat she had raked out in front of her 
to extinguish them. She contemplated so intently the 
new wife, as presented to her in her mind’s eye over the 
embers, that she forgot the lapse of time. At last, wearied 
with her day’s work, she too retired. 

But the figure whidi had occupied her so much during 
this and the previous days was not to be banished at night. 
For the first time Gertrude lx)dge visited the snppl^ted 
wom^m in her dreams. Rhoda Brook dreamed — since her 
assertion that she really saw, befme falling asleep, was not 
to be believed — that the young wife, in the pale rilk dress 
and yhite bonnet, but with features riiocki^ly distorted, 
and wrinkled as by age, was sitting upon her chest as riie 
lay. The pressure of Mrs. Locke's person grew heavier ; 
dm blue eyes peered cruelly ihto her face, and then the 
figure thrust forward its left hand mockhi|^y. so as to 
make the weddinig-ring it wore glitter in Rhoda’s eyes. 
Maddened mentalW, and neariy suffocated by pressure, 
tlm sleeper struggled ; the incubus, still regaijOmg her, 
withdrew to the foot oi the bed, only, howevm’, to come 
forward degc^, resume her ^t, and ffash Imr left 
Imsd as before. 

Gasping for breath, Rhoda, in a last desperate ^ort, ' 
swimg out tight hand, seized die confronting spectre . 
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by its obtrusive left arm, and whirled it backward to the 
floor, starting up herself as she did so with a low cry. 

‘ O, merciful heaven ! ' she cried, sitting oh the ed^ of 
the bed in a cold sweat ; ' that was not a dreairn*-^ was 
here I * 

She could feel her antagonist's arm within her grasp even 
now— the very flesh and bdne of it, as it seemed. She 
looked on the floor whither she had whirled the spectre, 
but there was nothing to be seen. 

Rhoda Brook slept no more that night, and when she 
went milking at the next dawn they noticed how pale and 
haggard she looked. The milk that she drew quivered 
into the pail ; her hand had not calmed even yet, and still 
retained the feel of the arm. She came home to breakfast 
as wearily as if it had been supper-time. 

‘ What was that noise in your chimmer, mother, last 
night ? ' said her son. ' You fell off the bed, surely ? ' 

‘ Did you hear anything fall ? At what time ? ' 

'Just when the dock struck two.' 

She could not explain, and when the meal was done 
went silently about her household work, the boy assisting 
her, for he hated going afield oh the farms, and she indulged 
his reluctance. Between eleven and twelve the garden- 
gate dicked, and she lifted her eyes to the window. At the 
bottom of the garden, within the gate, stood the woman 
of her vision. Rhoda seemed transfixed. 

' Ah, she said she would come I ’ exclaimed the boy, also 
observing her. 

‘ Said so — when ? How does she know us ? ’ 

' I have seen and spoken to her. I talked to her yester- 
day/ 

' I told you,' said the mother, flushing indignantly, ' never 
to speak to anybody in that house, or go near the place.' 

' I did not speak to her tfll she spoke to me. And I 
did not go near the place. I met her m the road.' 

V f ' What did you tell her ? ' ^ 

‘ Nothing. She said, " Are you the poor boy whp had 

bring the heavy load from market ? " And die looked 
a;tniy boots, and said they would not keep my feet dry if 
it came on wet, because they were so cracked. 1 tdd her 
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I lived with my mother, and we hsui enotigh to do to keep 
ourselves, and that's how it was ; and she said then, " TU 
come and bring you sopaie better bdots, and see your mother/' 
She gives away things to other folks in the meads besides 

us/ 

Mrs. Lodge was by this tune close to the door — not in 
her silk, as Rhoda had dreamt of in the bed-*chamber, but 
; in a morning hat, and gown of common light material, 
which became her better than silk. On her arm she carried 
a basket; 

The impression remaining from the night's experience 
was still strong. Brook had almost expected to see the 
wrinkles, the scorn, and the cruelty dn her visitor's face. 
She w'ould have escaped an interview^' had escape been 
possible. There was, however, no backdoor to the cottage, 
and in an instant the boy had lifted the latch to Mrs. 
Lodge's gentle knock. 

' I see I have come to the right house,' said she, glancing 
at the lad, and smiling. ‘ But I was not sure till you opened 
the door.' 

The figure and action were those of the phantom ; but 
" her voice was so indescribably sweet, her glance so winning, 
her smile so tender, so unlike that of Rhoda's midnight 
visitant, that the latter could hardly believe the evidence 
^ of her senses. She was truly glad that she had not hidden 
away in sheer aversion, as she had been inclined to do. 
In her basket Mrs. Lodge brought the pair of boots that 
she had promised to the boy, and other useful articles. 

9 At these proofs of a kindly feelii^ towards her and hers 
Rhoda's heart reproached her bitterly. This innocent 
young thing should have her blessing and not her curse. 
When she left them a light seemed gone from the dwelling. 
Two days later she came again to Imow if the boots fitted, 
and less than a fortnight after that paid Rhoda another 
call. On this occasion the boy was absent. 

' I walk a good deal/«said Mrs. Lodge, ‘ and your house 
is the nearest outside our own parish. 1 hope you are well. 
You don't look quite well.' 

Rhoda said die was well enough, and, indeed, though 
th<j paler of the two, there was more of the strength that 
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''endures in her well-defined features and large frame than 
in the soft-cheeked young woman befive her. The ctm- 
versation became quite confidential as regarded their powers 
. and weaknesses ; and when Mrs. Lod^ was leaving, Rhoda 
said, ' I hope you will find this air agree with you. ma'am, . 
and not sidfer from the damp of the water-meada,' 

The younger one replied that there was not mudh doubt 
of it, her general health being usually good. 'Though, 
now you remind me,’ she added, ' I have one little ailment 
which puzzles me. It is notliing serious, but I cannot 
make it out.' 

She uncovered her left hand and arm, and their outUne 
confronted Rhoda’s gaze as the exact original of the limb 
she had beheld and seized in her dream. Upon the pink 
round surface of the arm were faint marks of an imhealthy 
colour, as if produced by a rough grasp. Rhoda's eyes 
became riveted on the discolorations; she fancied that 
she discerned in them the shape of her own four fingers. 

‘ How did it happen ? ’ she said mechanically. 

' I cannot tell,' replied Mrs. Lodge, shaking her head. 

' One night when I was sound asleep, cheaming 1 was away 
in s<nne strange place, a pain sudd^y shot into my arm > 
there, and was so keen as to awaken me. 1 must have 
struck it in the daytime, I suppose, ttiough I don’t remem- 
ber doing so.' She added, laughing, ‘ I tell my dear hus- 
band that it looks just as if he had flown into a rage and 
struck me there. 0, I daresay it will soon disappear.' 

' Ha, ha 1 Yes. ... On what night did it come ? ' 

Mrs. Lodge considered, and said it would be a fortnight 
ago on the mcnrow. ' When I awoke I could not remember 
where I was,' ^ added, ‘ till the clockstriking two reminded 
me.’ 

^e had named the night and the hour of Rhoda’s 
tral encounter, and Brook felt like a guilty thing, ^e 
artless disclosure startled her ; she did not reason on the 
h«aks of coincidence, and all tiie scenery of that f^bastly 
Jlfght returned with double vividness to her mind. 

' O, can it be,' ^e said to herself, when her visitor had 
deported, ' that I exerdse a mal^nant powar over people 
ag^Mnst my own will ? ’ She knew that she had been slfly 
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called a witdi since her &11 : but never haVit^ nadc^tobd 
why that particular stigma had been attached to her, it 
had passed disregarded. Could this be the ea^anation, 
and had such thkigs as this ever happened bMore ? 

A SUGGESTION 
IV 

The summer drew on, and Rhoda Brook almost dreaded 
to meet Mrs. Lodge agmn, notwithstanding that her feding 
for the young wife amounted wellnigh to Section. Some- 
thing in her own individuality seemed to convict Rhoda of 
crime. Yet a fatality sometimes would direct the steps of 
the latter to the outskirts of Holmstoke whenever she left 
her house for any other purpose than her daily work, and 
hence it happened that their next encounter was out of 
doors. Rhoda could not avoid the subject which had so 
mystified her, and after the first few words she stammered, 
' I hope your — arm is well again, ma'am ? ' She had per- 
ceived with consternation that Gertrude Lodge carried her 
left arm stiffly. 

‘ No ; it is not quite well. Indeed, it is no better at 
all ; it is rather worse. It pains me dreadfully sometimes.' 
' Perhaps you had better go to a doctor, ma’am.' 

She re;^ed that she had already seen a doctor. Her 
husband had kisisted upon her going to one. But the 
surgeon had not seemed to understand the afflicted limb 
at ^ ; he bad told her to bathe it in hot water, and she 
had bathed it, but the treatment had done no good. 

' Will yon let me see it ? ' said the milkwoman. ■ 
l^s. Lodge pushed up her sleeve and disclosed the place, 
which was a few inches above the jyrist. As soon as ^oda 
Brook saw it, she could harffl^ preserve her. composure. 
'There was nothing of the nature of a .wound, but tSe arm 
at that point had a shrivelled look, and the outline of the 
four fingers appeared more distinct than at the foniler 
time- Moreover, she fancied that they were imiuinted in 
precisely the relative positmn of her dutch upon the arm 
in rite trance : the fimt finger toiyards Gertrude's wrist, 
arid the fcprth towards her elbow. 
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What the impress resembled seemed to have struck Ger- 
trude herself since their last meeting. ' It looks almost 
like finger-marks/ she said; adding with a faint lau^^ 
*My husband says it is as if some witch, or the devil 
himself, had taken hold of me there, and blasted the* 
flesh/ 

Rhoda shivered. 'That's fancy/ she said hurriedly. 

' I wouldn't mind it, if I were you/ 

' I shouldn't so much mind it,' said the younger, with 
hesitation, ' if — ^if I hadn't a notion that it makes my hus- 
band — diriike me — no, love me less. Men think so much 
of personal appearance.' 

‘ Some do — ^he for one.' 

' Yes ; and he was very proud of mine, at first.' 

' Keep your arm covered from his sight.' 

' Ah — he knows the disfigurement is there ! ' She tried 
to hide the tears that filled her eyes. 

'Wdl, ma'am, I earnestly hope it will go away 
soon.' 

And so the milkwoman's mind was chained anew to the 
subject by a horrid sort of spell as she returned home. 
The sense of having been guilty of an act of malignity 
increased, affect as she might to ridicule her superstition. 
In her secret heart Rhoda did not altogether object to a 
slight diminution of her successor's beauty, by whatever 
means it had come about ; but she did not wish to inflict 
upon her physical pain. For though this pretty young 
woman had rendered impossible any reparation which 
Lodge might have made Rhoda for his past conduct, every- 
thing like resentment at the unconscious usurpation had 
quite passed away from the elder’s mind. 

If the sweet and kindly Gertrude Lodge only knew of 
the dream-scene in tl^r^Tfed-chamber, what would she 
think ? Not to inform her of it seemed treachery in the 
presence of her friendliness ; but tell she could not erf her 
ofsm accord — neither could she devise a remedy. 

She mused upon the matter the. greater part of the 
nii^t, and the next day, after the morning milkin|:, set 
out to obtain another glimpse of Gertrude Lodge if she 
could, being held to* her by a gruesome fascination. By 
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\f^tching the house from sl distance the udlkmaid was 
presently able to discCTi the farmer's wife in a ride jdie was 
taking alone — probaMy to join her husband in some dis- 
tant field. Mrs. Lodge perceiVed her, and caiito:ed in her 
direction. 

' Good morning, Rhoda 1 ' Gertrude said, when she had 
come up. ' I was going to call/ 

Rhoda noticed that Mrs. Lodge held the reins with some, 
difficulty, 

' I hope — the bad arm,' said Rhoda. 

* Ihey tell me there is possibly one way by which I 
might be able to find out the cause, and so perhaps the 
cure, of it,' replied the other anxiously. ‘ It is by going 
to some clever man over in Egdon Heath. They did not 
know if he was still alive — and I cannot remember his 
name at this moment ; but they said that you knew more 
of his movements than anybody else hereatout, and could 
tell me if he were still to be consulted. Dear me — ^what 
was his name ? But you know.' 

‘ Not Conjuror Trendle ? ' said her thin companion, turn- 
ing pale. 

‘ Trendle — yes. Is he alive ? ' 

‘ I believe so,' said Rhoda, with reluctance. 

‘ Why do you call liim conjuror ? ' 

* Well — they say — they used to say he was a—he had 
powers other foUcs have not/ 

' O, how could my people be so superstitious as to recom- 
mend a man of that sort f I thought they meant some 
medical man. I shall think^no more of him.' 

Rhoda looked relieved, and Mrs. Lodge rode on. The 
milkwoman had inwardly seen, from the moment she heard 
of her having been pientioned as a reference for this man, 
that there must exist a sarcastic feeling among the work- 
folk that a sorceress would know the whereabouts of the 
exorcist. They suspected her, then. A short time ago 
this would haveigiyen no concern to a woman of her com- 
mon |ense. But she had a haunting reason to be super- 
stitions now ; and she had been seised with sudden dread 
that this Conjuror Trendle might name her as the malig- 
nant influence which was blasting fSe fair person of GeN 
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trade and so lead her hiend to hate ho* fbr ever, and tQ 
teeat ha as some fiend in human shape. 

all was not over. Two days after, a shadow intruded 
into tlm window-pattern thrown on Rhbda Brook’s floor 
by the aftonoon son. The woman opened the door at 
once, almost breathlessly. 

‘ Are you alone ? ' said Gertrude, She seemed to be no 
less harassed and anxious than Brook herself. 

‘ Yes,’ said Rhoda. 

' The place on my arm seems worse, and troubles me 1 ' 
the yoimg farmer’s wife went on. * It is so m}rstetious 1 
1 do hope it will not be an incurable wotmd. I have again 
been flunking of what they said about Conjuror Trendle. 
I don’t really believe in such men, but I should not mind 
just visiting him, from curiosity — though on no accotmt 
must my husband know. Is it far to where he lives ? ’ 

‘ Yes — five miles,’ said Rhoda backwardly. ' In the 
heart of Egdon.' 

’ Well, I should have to walk. Could not you go with 
me to show me the way — say to-morrow afternoon ? ’ 

‘ O, not I ; that is ,’ the milkwoman murmured, 

with a' start of dismay. Again the dread seized her that 
something to do with her Wee act in the dream might 
be revealed, and her character in the eyes of the most 
useful friend she had ever had be Tuined irretrievalfly. 

Mrs. Indge urged, and Rhoda finally assented, though 
with much misgiving. Sad as the journey would be to 
her, she coifld not conscientiously stand in the way of a 
possible remedy for her patron's strange aflEliction. It was 
^;reed that, to escape suspidon of their mystic intent, 
they should meet at the edge of the heath at the corner 
<rf a plantation which was visible fromithe spot whoe they 
now stood. 


, CONJUROR TRENDLE 

^ ' V . • . 

. . . ' 

By the next afternoon Rhoda would have done an|^hing 

to escape this inquiry. But she had promise to go. 

Mcaeover, thoe was ! Wiid fasdnatkm at times M becom* 
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ing isstnimental in ^swsh ppssiiAe oH: 

own character as would rev«^ har to be sossaetmog greffiter 
in the oocuH world than she had ever baadf suspected. 

She starts just before the time of day mentimied between 
them, and half-an' 4 iour’s brisk walking brought li» to the 
south^easton extension of the Egdon tract df country, 
where the fir jdantation was. A slight figure, doakra 
and veiled, was already there. Rhoda recognized, almca^ 
with a shudder, that Mrs. Lodge bore her left arm is a 
ding. 

They hardly spoke to each other, and immediately %t 
out on their dimb into die interior of this solemn country, 
whidi stood high above the rich alluvial soil they h^ Idt 
half-an-hour before. It was a long walk; thick douds 
imide the atmosphere dark, though it was as yet only 
early afternoon ; and the wind howled dismally over .the 
slopes of the heath — ^not improbably the same heath wbidi 
had witnessed the ag<my of the Wessex King Ina, presented 
to after-ages as Lear. Gertrude Lodge talked most, Rhoda 
reid}nng with monosyllabic preoccupation. She had a 
strange dislike to wdking on the side of her companion 
where hong the afSicted arm, moving round to the other 
when inadvertently near it. Much heather had bem 
brushed by their feet when they descended up(»i a cart- 
track, beside which stood^the house of the man Ibey sought. 

He did not profess his remedial practices openly, or care 
an3rthing about their continuance, his direct intoests being 
those of a dealer in furze, turf, ' sharp sand,' and oth^ 
local prpducts. Indeed, he affected not to believe larger 
in his o^ powers, and when warts that had been ^own 
him for core miraculously disappeared — ^which it must be 
owned they infalli}}ly did— be would say lightly, ' O, I 
tmly drink a glass of grog upon 'em at your expense— 
perhaps it's all chance,' and immediately turn the subject. 

He was at home when they arrived, having in fact seen 
them descending into his valley. He was a |rey-bearded,', 
ma^ with a reddish face, and he looked singularly at' 
Rbm the first moment he beheld ha. Mrs. Lodge told 
lum her errand ; and then with words of self-disparagement 
he examined her arm. ' 
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^Medicine can’t cure it/ he said promptly* ' Tie the 
work of an en«ny/ 

Rhoda shrank into herself, and drew back. 

' An enemy ? What enemy ? ' asked Mrs. Lodge. 

He shook his head. ' That's best known to yourself,' 
he said. ^ If you like, I can show the person to you, Idiough 
I shall not myself know who it is. I can do no more ; and 
don’t wish to do that/ 

She pressed him ; on which he told Rhoda to wait out- 
side where she stood, and took Mrs. Lodge into the room. 
It opened immediately from the door ; and, as the latter 
remained ajar, Rhoda Brook could see the proceedings 
without taking part in them. He brought a tumbler from 
the dresser, nearly filled it with water, and fetching an 
egg, prepared it m some private way; after which he 
broke it on tlie edge of the glass, so that the white went 
in and the yolk remained. As it was getting gloomy, he 
took the gl^s and its contents to the window, and told 
Gertrude to watch the mixture closely. They leant over 
the table together, and the milkwoman could see the opaline 
hue of tte egg-fluid changing fonn as it sank in the water, 
but she was iiot near enough to define the shape that it 
assumed. 

‘ Do you catch the likeness of any face or figure as you 
look ? ' demanded the conjuror of the young woman. 

She murmured a reply, in tones" so low as to be inaudible 
to Rhoda, and continued to gaze intently into the glass, 
^oda turned, and walked a few steps away. 

‘ When Mrs. Lodge came out, and her face was, met by 
the light, it appeared exceedingly pale — as pale as Rhoda's 
—against the sad dun shades of the upland’s garniture. 
Trendle shut the door behind her, and they at once started 
homeward together. But Rhoda perceived that her com- 
.panion had quite changed. 

' Did he charge much ? ' she asked tentatively. 

no— nothing. He would not take a farthing,' said 
"^Gertrude., 

' And what did you see ? ’ inquired Rhoda. , 

'Nothing I— care, to speak of.' The constraint in her 
manner was remarkable } her face was so rigid as to wear 
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an oldened aspect, faintly suggestive of tl^e face in Rhoda's 
bed-chamber. ' . 

‘ Was it you who first proposed coming here ? ' Mrs. 
Lodge suddenly inquired, after a long pause. * How very 
odd, if you did! ' 

‘ No. But I am not sorry we have come, alllmngs con- 
sidered,' she replied. For the first time a sense of triuniph 
possessed her, and she did not altogether deplore that tiie 
young thing at her side should learn that their lives had 
been antagonized by other influences than their own. 

The subject was no more alluded to during the l<mg,. 
and dreary walk home. But in some way or other a story 
was whispered about the many-dairied lowland that winter 
that Mrs. Lodge’s gradual loss of the use of her left arm 
was owing to her being ‘ overlooked ’ by Rhoda Brook. The 
latter kept her own counsel about the meubus, but ' her 
face grew sadder and thiimer ; and in the spring she and 
her boy disappeared from the neighbourhood of Holmstoke. 

A SECOND ArrEMPT 
VI 

Half a dozen years passed away, and Mr. and Mrs. Lodge's 
manied experience sank into prosiness, and worse. The 
farmer was usually gloomy and silent ; the woman whom 
he had wooed for her grace and beauty was contorted and 
disfigured in the left limb ; moreover, she had brought . 
him no child, which rendered it likely that he would b|p 
the last .of a family who had occupied that valley for some 
two hundred years. He thought of Rhoda Brook and her 
son ; and feared tiiis 'might be a judgment firom heaven 
upon him. 

The once blithe-hearted and enlightened Gertrude was 
changii^ into an irritable, superstitious woman, whose 
whole time was given to experimenting upon her ailmmt 
with every quack remedy she came across. She Ws 
hoi^tly atta^ed tp her husband, and was evex secretly 
hoping against hope to win back his heart again by regain- 
ing smne at least of her personal beauty. Hence it arose ' 
that, hdr closet was lined wi^ titles, packets, and ohri- 
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moat-^ts ol every descriptioa — ^nay; tnuodies ^ n^tic 
bvbs, charms, and books of necromaiM^, wMch in her 
sdMX^igirl time she would have ridiculed as fcdly,. 

' Damned if you won’t poison yourself with thbe apothe< 
cary mess^ and witch mixtures some tiraf w other/ said 
, her husband, when his eye chanced to fall t^h aridti- 
tudinous array. , 

She did not reply, but turned her sad, soft fiance upon 
him in such heart-swollen reproach that he looked scarry 
for his words, and added, ' I only meant it for jmur good, 
you know, (iertrude.’ 

‘ I’ll dear out the whole lot, and destroy them,' said 
she huskily, ‘ and try such remedies no more t ’ 

' You want somebody to cheer you,' he observed. ' I 
once thought of adopting a boy ; but he is too old now. 
And he is gone away I don’t Imow where.’ 

She guessed to whom he alluded ; for Rhoda Brook's 
story lud in the course of years become known to her ; 
though not a word had ever passed between her husband 
and herself on the subject. Neither had she ever spoken 
to him of her visit to Conjmor Trendle, and of what vras 
revealed to her, or she thought was revealed to her, by 
that solitary hcathman. 

She was now five-and-twenty ; but she seemed older. 
* Six years of marriage, and oriy a few months of love,' 
she sometimes whispered to herself. And then ^ thought 
of the apparent cause, and said, with a tragic ^bnee at 
iter withering limb, ' If I could only again be as I was 
when he first saw me ! ’ 

She obediently destroyed her nostrums and charms ; 
but there remained a hankering wish to try something 
<3se — some other sort of cure altogether. She had never 
revisited Trendle since she had been conducted to the 
(house of the solitary by Rhoda against her will ; hut it 
Inogv suddenly occurred to Gertrude that she woidd, in a 
'last desperate effort at deliverance from tins seeming corse, 
agn^ seek out the man, if he yet lived. He was-i^dded 
to a pertain credence, for the indistinct form he had raised 
in iQue glass had tmdoubtedly resembled the only woman 
in the 'avcaid who-^ she |row knew, though not then — 
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could luive a icas(mK,for,b^ddg her El-wiU. ' Tite visit 
shouSS be paid. • . . , v 

This time .she went iioue, timugh nearly ^ lost ' 
on, the heath, and roamed a contiderable dishdj^'oojt <ji 
her way. ^rraidle's house was reached at la^t, however 
he was not .indoors, and instead of wattinj^ at the «}ttage, 
she went I0 amere his bent figure was pomted out tqher 
at work a long way ofi. Trendle remembered hear, and 
la3dng down the handful of furze-roots which he was gather- 
ing thrqwing into a heap, he ofiered to accompany 
her in her homeward direction, as the distance was cont. 
siderable and the days were short. So they walked to^ ' 
gether, his head bowed nearly to the earth, and his form-' 
of a cdour with it. 

' You can send away warts and other excrescences, I 
know,’ she said ; ' why can’t you send away this ? ’ And 
the arm was uncovered. 

' You think too much of my powers ! ’ said Tren^e ; 

* and I am old and weak now, too. No, no ; it is too much 
for me to attempt in my own person. What have ye 
tried ? ’ 

She named to him some of the hundred medicaments 
and counterspells which she had adopted from time to 
time^ He . shook his head. 

‘ Some were good enough,’ he said approvingly ; ‘ but 
not many of them for such as this. This is of the nature 
of a Might, not of the nature of a wound, and if you ever 
do throw it ofi, it will be all at once.’ 

* If I only could ! ’ 

‘ There is-only one chance of doing it known to me. It 
has never failed in kindred afflictions — that I crm declare. 
But it is hard to carry out, and especially for a woman.' 

‘ Tell me 1 ’ said she. 

* You must touch with the Umb the neck of a man who’s 
been hanged.’ 

Sie started a littie at the image he had raised. « 

' Eefgire he's cold— just' after he’s cut down,' continued 
tihe eonjittw impas^My. 

' How can that do good ? ' 

^It wifi turn the Mood and change the constitution, 
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Bat, as I say, to do it is hard. Yoa must go to the, '^ 
when there’s a hangiog, and wait for him when he's brdu^t 
the> gallows. Lots have done it, though .pohaps no^ 
such pretty women as you. I used to send dozens for 
' .sl^ complaints. But that was in former times.- The last 
I sent was in '13— near twelve years ago.' . 

He had no more to tell her, and, when he had . put 
her into a straight tra^ homeward, turned and left her, 
refusing all money as at first. 

A RIDE 

. vn 

The communication sank deep into Gertrude’s mind. Her 
nature was rather a timid one ; and probably of all remedies 
that the white wizard could have suggested there was nOt 
one which would have filled her with so much aversion as 
this, not to speak of the immense obstacles in the way of 
its adoption. 

Casterbridge, the county-town, was a dozen or fifteen 
miles off ; and though in those days, when men weie executed 
for horse-stealing, arson, and burglary, an assize seldom 
passed without a hanging, it was not likely that she could 
get access to the body of the criminal unaided. An£ the 
f^ of her husband's anger made her reluctant to brea^e 
a word of Trendle’s suggestion to him or to anybody about 
him. 

She did nothing for months, and patiently bore her dis- 
%urement as before. But her woman’s nature, craving 
for renewed love, through the medium of renewed beauty 
(die was but twenty-five), was ever stimulating her to try 
what, at any rate, could hardly do her any harm. ‘ 
came by a spell will go by a spdl surely,' she would say. 
Whenever her imagination pictured the act she shrank in 
tOTor ffom the possibility of it ; then the wor^ of the 
conjuror, ' It will turn your bloo 4 ,’ were seen to be capable 
a sdmtific no less than a gh^ly interpretation ; tbe 
mastering desire returned, and urged her on again. 

There was at this time but one coimty paper, and fihat 
her hii^iand only occasionally borrowed. Bnt cl<|l-fash- 
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ioned ^ys had old-fa^ioned a6d news was grtett- . 

stvdy^'dxaveyed l:>y word of ntottlii froih mariyset market, ■ 
ix maa lair to fs^c, so Hiat, whenever sock an. as an', 
execotion yms about to ta^ place, lew of . . 

twenty miles were ignorant of the coming si^ii^ aiidf so, &r '^ 
as Holmstoke was concerned, some enthusiasts ■ tecd- bem ,. ' 
known to walk all the way to Casterbridge hnd baOk hi 
one day, solely to witn^ spectacle, ihe neoct asdzes 
were in March ; and when Gertrude Lodge heard that th^* 
had been hdd, she inquired stealthily at the inn as to 
result, as soon as she could find opportunity. 

She was, however, too late. Thq time at .which the^ 
sentences were to be carried out had arrived, and to make ' 
the journey and obtain admission at such diort notice 
requued at least her husband’s assistance. She dared not 
tell him, for she had found by delicate experiment that 
these smouldering village beliefe made him finious if men- 
tioned, partly because he half entertained them himself. 

It was therefore necessary to wait for fmother opportunity. 

Her determination received a fillip' from learning that 
two epileptic children had attended horn this very village 
of Holmstoke many years before with beneficial results, 
thou|^ the er^riment had been strongly condemned by 
the heighi’O'onng dergy. April, May, June passed ; and 
it is no overstatement to say that by the end of toe last- 
named month Gertrude welhiigh longed for toe death of a 
fellow-creature. Instead of her fon^ prayers eadi ni^t^ 
her unconsdous pray^ was, ' O Lord, lumg some gimty 
or innocent person soon I ' 

This tone she made earlier inquiries, and was altogether 
more systematic in her proceedings. Moreover, toe season 
was summer, between the ba 3 nnaking and the harvest, 
and in the leitore thus afforded him her hi^band had been 
hoUday-taldng away from home. 

The assizes were in July, and she went to toe ixm as 
biefoie. There was to be one execution — only one — lor 
arsfxi. ' ■ ' 

Her gretitest prddem was not how to get to Caster- 
bridge,^ but what means toe tooiild adopt for obtaining/ 
adnurakn to the jail. Though access for such pmpo^X . 
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£i)il formedy never be^ denied, tibe costngn liad .lallen 
. £a(o . desuetnde ; and in tontemjjadng her possilde diffi> 
, ictdtus, she was again almost driven to ^ bach npon her 
hu^imd. But, (m sounding him about the assiaes, he was 
so uncommunicative, so m<H% than usually c(dd, ti».t she did 
not proceed, and decided that whsi^er die did #ould 
do done. 

Fortune, obdurate .^hitherto, diowed her unexpected 
fovour. On the Thumday before the Saturday fixed for 
the execution, Lodge remarked to her that he was going 
away horn home for another day or two on business at a 
hdr, and that he was sorry he could not take her with him. 

She exhibited on this occasion so much readiness to 
stay at home that he looked at her in surprise. Time 
had been when she> would have shown deep disappcunt- 
ment at the loss of sudi a jaunt. However, he lapsed 
into his usual taciturnity, and on the day named left 
Hcunstoke. 

It was now her turn. She at first had thought of driv- 
ing, but on reflection held that driving would not do, since 
it would necesatate her keeping to tte tmnpike^oad, and 
so increase tenfold the risk of her ghastly errand being 
found out. She decid»l to ride, and avoid the beaten 
track, notwithstanding that in her husband’s stables 
there was no animal just at present uhich by any stretch 
trf imagination could be considered a lady’s mdunt, in 
spite of his promise before marriage to always fce^ a mare 
for her. He had, however, many cart-hmses^ fine ones 
their kind ; and among the rest was a servicealde creature, 
an equine Amazon, with a back as broad as a scda, on which 
ijiertrude Imd occaskmaEy taken an airing when uawdU. 
This horse she chose. 

On Friday aitemocm one of the men brought it roui^. 
She was dressed, and before going down looked at w 
shrivelled arm. ' Ah 1’ riie said to it, ‘ if it had not beei| 
fiA wu tins terril^e (»deal would have been saved tne t ' 

l^ihen strspputg the buni^ in whuh carz^ a 
few^artkles o{ cbthmg, she took occasion to say toi&e 
swysht, ' I talee these in case I should not get hack to- 
night^P^thepertonlamgdngtovisit. Don't beahttmed 
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if I anil liot ifl bgr ten, and dose the house as IfsnaL' 
X diaU'be! at hc^e to-monw.^or oertain/ She mdfflt. 
then to tell her husband privately; the deed acq^phshed' 

' tvas not like the deed projected. He would ahn^ cataMy 
foifive her. » 

&ai (hen the pretty iKSlpitating Gertrude Ijodg^ west 
from her husband’s homestead ; but thoush her goal was 
Casterbtidge she did not take thf diied route thither 
through Stickleford. Her cunning course at first was in 
precisely the opposite direction. As soon as she was out 
of sight, however; she turned to the left, by a road which 
led into Egdon, and on enterii^ the peath wheeled round, 
and set out in the true course, due westerly. A more 
private way down the county could not be imagined; 
and as to direction, she had merely to keep her horse’s head 
to a point a little to the r^ht of the sun. She knew that dte 
would light upon a furze-cutter or cottager of some gort 
from time to time, iroon whom she might correct her beai^. 

Though the ^te was comparawdy recent, Egdon. 
was much less fragmentary in character than now. lh.e 
attempts— ^ccessful and otherwise— at cultivation on 
the lower slopes, which intrude and break up the original 
heath into small detached heaths, had not been carried 
far ; Enclosure Acts had not taken effect, and the baixks 
and fences which now exclude the cattle of those villageis 
who fcamerly enjoyed r%hts of commonage thereon, and 
the carts of those who had turbaiy privileges which kept 
, them in firing all the year round, were not erected; JGer- 
trude, therdore, rode along ydth no other obstacles tlum 
the prickly furze-bushes, the mats of heather, the white 
water-courses, and the 'natural steeps and dedivities of &e 
ground. 

, , Her horse was sure, if heavy-footed and slow, and though 
a draught animal, was easy-paced ; had it been . otherwise, 
i^je was Mt a woman who could have ventured to ride over 
such a bit of country with a half-dead arm. It was thdce- 
fore nearly eight o’c&ck when she drew rein to breathe 
har hearer on ffio last oudying high pcant of heath-land 
towards Caster^bridge, previous to leaving Egdon for the . 
cuirivated valleys. * ; ' I, 
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halted before a pool called Ru^y-pc^ lijiilted by 
,^,eiMls of two hedges ; a railing ran thffc4gP^..qsntre 
^ pond, dividing it in luilf. Over the lahing eaw 
the- low green country ; over the green tz^ tfa^-rbo:^ of 
the town ; over the roofs a white &t fa^ad^ di^b^Bng the 
. entrance to the county jail. QaT^tbe roof of tw front 
specks were moving abrat ; they seemed to be eioilcmen 
erectile something, ^er flesh crept. She descended 
slowly, wd was soon amid com-helds and pastures. In 
another half4u>ur, when it was almost dusk, Gertrude 
readied the Wl^ Hart, the first inn of the town on that 
side,' 

little surprise , was exdted by her arrival ; farmers' 
wives rode on hco^eback then more than they do now ; 
&Ough) for that matto, Mrs. Lodge was not imagined 
to be a wife at all ; fhe innkeeper supposed her some 
har^-skarum young woman who had come to attend 
' ha^-fair next day. Nathw her husband nor her- 
>;sdf ever dealt io! Ga^terbridge market, so that she was 
.unknown. While demounting she beheld a crowd of boys 
standing at the door of a harness-maker's shop fust^above 
the inn, looking inside it with deep interest. 

‘ What is going on there ? ’ she asked of the cetler. 

‘ Making the rope for to-morrowi' 

She throbbed responsively, ;and contracted her aim. , 

‘ 'Tis sold by ^ inch afterwards,' the man cbniinued., 
’ 1 could get you a bit, nuss, for nothing, if you’d like ? ' 
She hastily repudiate any such wi^, ^1 Ike more fix>m 
a curious creefnng feeling thit the condemned wreteh's 
destiny w’as becoming interwoven with her' own ; and 
having engaged a room for the night, sat down to think. 

Up to this time she had formed but the -vaguest notions 
about her means of obtaining aoc^ to the prison. 
ymrds of the cunning-man rebtimed to her mind. He had 
Inmlied that should use )xet beauty, impaired th^u^‘ 
it was, as a pass-key. In hm* ineiqierience knew litue 
idxnit jail functionaries ; ^ bad heard oi a high-dierifi 
and lan under-sheriS. but dimly onfy.., Shekmew, however, 
that' there mi^t ' be a' hangman, and to the hangman die 
detetjt^d to apply. 
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A WATER-SIDE HERMIT 

, - - VIM 

At thiii lObd for several years after, there was a 
hangmaulo'lnn^t every Gertrude found, on inquiry, 
that th*' CaJK^piroiidge official dwelt in a londy cottage 
by a d^mdo^ river flowing under the did on which the 
prison ouildih^ were situate— the -stream being the sdf- 
same one, rhongfa she did not know it, whidi watered the 
Stickleford and Holmstoke meads lower down in its course. 

Having dianged her dreas, and before she had eaten 
or drunk — for she could not take her ease till she had 
ascertained some particulars — Gertrude pursued her way 
by a path along the water-side to the cottage indicated. 
Passing thus the outskirts of the jail, she discerned on the 
level roof over the gateway three rectangular lines against 
the sky, where the specks had been moving in her distant 
view ; she recognized what tiro erection was, and passed 
quickly on. Another hundred yards Ixrooght her to the 
executioner's house, which a boy pointed out. It stood 
close to the same stream, and was hard by a weir, the waters 
of which emitted a steady roar. 

While she stood hesitating the door opened, and an old 
man came fortli, shading a candle with one hand. Lock- 
ing the door on the outside, he turned topflight of wooden 
steps fixed against the end of the cottage, and began to 
ascend them, this^^ping evidently the staircase to his 
bedroom. Gertrude hastened forward, but by the time 
she reached the foot of the ladder he was at the top. She 
called to him loudly enough to be heard above the roar of the 
weir ; he looked down and said, ‘ What d’ye want here ? * 

‘To speak to you a toinute.’ 

The candle-light, such as it was, fell upon her imploring, 

e le, upttuned lace, and Davies (as the hangman was called) 
eked down the ladder. ' 1 was just |[oii^ to bed,\he 
said. ' " Early to bed and early to rise, but I ^n’t 
mind stopping a minute for such a cme as 3 mu. Come 
into house.' Be reopened the door, and preceded her to the 
room within. 

The implements of his daily work, which was that of a, 
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^iKWg gar<|^er, stood m a oca^, aiid sde^ probaHy 
looked rural, he said, ' If you want hatf ho under- 
^ tidce orantiy work I can't come, for I tiever leaws Caster- 
' Inidge for gentle nor simple— not 1. lify. i^hal . oadling is 
, (Officer of justice,' he added .formally. 

‘ Yes, yes f That's it. , 'To-morriljw ! ' 

' Ah ! I thought so. Wdl, what's the matf^ about 
that ? 'Tis no use to come here about the knot — ^folks 
do come continually, but I tdl 'em one knot is as merdful 
as another if ye keep it under the ear. Is the hnfortunate 
man a relation ; or, I should say, peihaps' d^ohing at 
her dress) ' a person who's been in your employ ? ' 

' No. What time is the execution } ' 

‘ The same as usual — twdve o'clock, or as soon after as 
^ London mail-coach gets in. We always wait for that, 
in case of a reprieve.' ' 

— a reprieve— I hope not ! ' she said involuntarily. 

> *^ell, — ^hee, heel—as a matter Of business, so do 
X f But still, if ev^ a young fellow deserved to be let off, 

' this one does ; only just turned eighteen, and only present 
by chance when the rick was fired. Howsomever, thwe’s 
not much risk of it, as they are obliged to make an example 
of him, there having been so much destruction of property 
that way latdy.' - ' 

‘ I mean,' she^ explained, ' that I want to touch him 
for a charm, a cure of an affliction, by jhe .advice of a 
man who has proved the virtue ofi.the remedy.' 

‘0 yes, miss! Now I understand. I've bad sudi 
people come in past years. But it didn’t strike me that 
you looked of a sort to require blood-turning. What's 
tile complaint ? The wrong kind for this. I'll be boimd.' . 

'My arm.' She reluctantly Showed the withered tidn. 

' Ah ! — 'tis all a-scram 1 ' said the hangmmi, examining it. 

‘ Yes,’ said die. 

,, he continued, with interest, ‘ that is the .dass 

0 ^ .subject, rm bound to admit I I like the k)ok of the 
woupd ; it is truly as suitalffe for tiie cure as any I ever 
saWi. .'Twas h know^g-man that sent 'ee, whoever he was.' 

' You can cohtrivi for me all that’s necessary ?. ' she said 
hrrtithlessly. 
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' You «3iQoi^ realty bajire feme to 1^, goyert^i^ ;tt^' 
jail, and ^ur doctor udtb. 'ee^ and givmi name 
addresa^tjbat's how it. used to be done; if 1 recdlect. 
Still, petha}^ I can manage it for a tiifiing fee/ 

‘ O, yaa j I if^uld rather do it this way; as 1 
should like' it kept private/ 

' Lover not to know, eh ? ' ' ' 

‘ No — ^husband/ 

' Aha 1 Vep? well. I’ll get 'ee a toudr of the corpse,' 

'Where is it now ? * she said, shuddering. 

' It ? — Ae, you mean ; he’s liviiw yet. Just inside that 
little small winder up there in the glum.' He signed the 
jail On the clifi above. 

She' thou^t of her husband and her friends. ' Yes, 
of course,' she said ; ‘ and how am 1 to proceed ? ' 

He took her to the door. ‘ Now, do you be waiting at 
the little wicket in the wall, that you’ll find up there in tim 
lane, not later than one o’clock. I will open it from the 
inside, as 1 shan’t come home to dinner till he's cut down. 
Good-night. Be punctual ; and if 3^11 don't want any- 
body to know 'ee, wear a veil. Ah — once I had such a 
daughter as you I ' 

She went away, and climbed the path above, to assure 
herself tha'^ she would be able to find the wicket next day. 
Its outline was soon visible tb her — a narrow opening in the 
outer wall of the prison precincts. 'The steep was so great 
that, having readied the wicket, die stopped a moment 
to breathe ; and, looking back upon the water-side cot, 
saw the hangman again ascending his outdoor sflirciHe. 
He mitered the loft or chamber to which it led, and in a 
few minutes extinguished his light. 

- The town dock struck, ten, and she returned to tlm 
^A^te Hart as die had come. 

A JtENCOUNTER ^ 

IX ' 

It was one, o'dock on ^turday. Gertrude Lodge, haying 
been admitted to the jail as above described, was dtime 
in a waiting-room witipn the secwid gate, wdiich stood ^ 
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under a classic archway of BsWaxy then :jt:oinpai:ativieIy 
SKMietn, andtiearing the inscription, ' covnty jah, : 1793 / 
This had been the facade she saw horn the heath the ^y 
before. Near at hand was a passage to the roof on which 
the gallows stood. ^ 

The town was thronged, and the market suspended ; 
but Gertrude had seen scarcely a soul Having -tept her 
room till the hour of the appointment, she had proceeded 
to the spot by a way which avoided the open space below 
the cliff where the spectators had gathered; but she 
could, even now, hear the multitudinous babble of their 
voices, out of which rose at intervals the hoarse croak of a 
single voice uttering the words, ‘ Last (fying speech and 
confession 1 * There had been no reprieve, and the execu- 
tion was over ; but the crowd still waited to see the body 
taken down. 

Soon the persistent woman heard a trampling overhead, 
then a hand beckoned to her, and, following directions, 
she went out and crossed the inner paved court beyond 
the gatehouse, her ,knees trembling so that she could 
scarcely walk. One of her arms was out of its sleeve, and 
only covered by her shawl. 

On the spot at which she bad now arrived were two 
trestles, and before she could think of their purpose she 
heard heavy feet descending sfairs somewhere at her back. 
Turn her head she would not, or could not, and, rigid 
in this position, she was conscious of a rough ooffai passing 
her shoulder, borne by four men. It was open, and in it 
lay the body of a young man, wearing the smockfrock of a 
rustic, and fustian breeches. The co^se had been thrown 
into the coffin so hastily that the skirt of the smockfrock 
was hanging over. The burden was temporarily deposited 
on the trestles. 

By this time the young woman's state was such thatf a 
gray mist seemed to float before her eyes, on account of 
wl^dx, and the veil she wore, she could scarcely dfecem 
anjdhing : it was as though she had nearly died, but was 
held up by a sort of galvanism. 

^ Now 1 ' SfiW a voice dose at hand, and die was just 
coasdous that the word had been addressed to hid:. 
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By a last strentioas effort iffie advanced,, at the same 
time hearing perscms ^proaching behind h^ Sbe bared 
her poor curst arm; and Davies, uncovetix^ the face 
of the corpse, took Gertrude’s hai^, and held it so that 
her arm lay across the dead man's neck, ujiaa a Ihie the 
colour of an unripe blackberry, which surrounded it. 

Gertrude shrieked : ‘ the turn o' the blood,' predicted 
by the conjuror, had taken place. But at that moment a 
second shriek rent the air of the enclosure : it was not 
Gertrude’s, and its effect upon her was to make her stdrt 
round. 

Irrunediately behind ho- stood Rhoda Brook, her face 
drawn, and her’^eyes red with weeping. Behind Rhoda 
stood Gertrude’s own husband ; his countenance lined, his 
eyes dim, but without a tear. 

‘ D ^n you ! what are you doing here ? ’ he said 

hoarsely. 

‘ Hussy — to come between us and our child now ! ’ 
cried Rhoda. ‘ This is the meaning of what Satan showed 
me in the vision I You are like her at last I ' And dutch- 
ing the bare arm of the younger woman, she pulled her 
imresistingly back against the wall. Immediately Brook 
had loosened her hold the fragile young Gertrude slid down 
against the, feet of her husband. When he lifted her up 
she was unconscious. 

The mere sight of the twain had been miough to suggest 
to her that the dead young man was Rhoda’s son. At 
that time the relatives of an executed convict had the 
privilege of dauning the body for burial, if they (^o% to do 
so ; and it was for this purpose that Lodge was awaiting 
the inquest with Rhoda. He had been stunmoned by her 
as soon as the young man was taken in the crime, and at 
different times since ; and he had attended in court during 
Ae trial. This| was the ' holiday ' he had been indulging 
in of late. The two wretched panmts had wished to avoid 
exposure ; and hence had come themselves fw the body? a 
wa|^n and sheet for its conveyance and covering being in 
waiting outside. 

Ger^dfe’s case was so serious that it was deemed advisr 
able to call to her the surgeon who was at hand. She 
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was taken out of the jail into the town ; but sihe never 
reached home alive. Her delicate vitality, sapped pediaps 
by the paralyzed arm, collapsed under tile double sho^ 
that followed the severe strain, {physical and mental, to 
which she had subjected herself during the previous twenty- 
four hours. Her blood had been ‘ turned ' indeed — too 
far. Her death took place in the town three days after. 

Her husband was never seen in Casterbridge again ; 
once only in the old market-place at Angiebtuy. which 
he had so much frequented, and very seldom in public 
anywhere. Burdened at first with moodiness and remorse, 
he eventually changed for the better, and appeared as a 
chastened and thoughtful man. Soon after attending the 
funeral of his poor young wife he took steps towards giving 
up the farms in Holmstoke and the adjoining parish, and, 
having sold every head of his stock, he went away to Port- 
Bredy, at the other end of the county, living there in 
solitary lodgings till his death two years later of a painless 
decline. It was then found that he had bequeathed the 
whole of his not inconsiderable property to a reformatory 
for boys, subject to the payment of a small aimuity to 
Rhoda Brook, if she could be found to claim it. 

For some time she could not be found ; but eventually 
she reappeared in her old parish —absolutely refusing, 
however, to have anything to do with the provision made 
for her. Her monotonous milking at the dairy was re- 
sumed, and followed for many long years, till h^ form 
became bent, and her once abundant dark hair white and 
worn aw^y at the forehead — ^perhaps by long pressure 
against the cows. Here, sometimes, those who knew her 
esqperiences woidd stand and.observe her, and wonder what 
sombre thoughts were beating inside that impassive, 
wrinkled brow, to the rhythm of the alternating milk- 
streams. 

* Blackwood* s Magazine* 

Januaey 1888 . ^ 
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The shepherd on the east hill could shout out lambing 
intelligence to the shepherd on the west hill, over the 
intervening town chimneys, without great inconvenience 
to hfe voice, so nearly did the steep pastures encroach upon 
the burghers' backyards. And at night it was possible to 
stand in the very midst of the town and hear from fheir 
native paddocks on the lower levels of greensward tlie mild 
lowing of the farmer's heifers, and the profound, warm 
blowings of breath in which those creatures indulge. But 
the community which had jammed itself in the valley thus 
flanked formed a veritable town, with a real maj^or and 
corporation, and a staple manufacture. 

D^ng a certain damp evening five-and-thirty years 
agd7l»fore the twilight was far advanced, a pedestrian of 
professional appeeirance, canying a small bag in his hand 
and an elevated umbrella, was descending one of these 
^ hills by the turnpike road when he was overtaken by a 
phaeton. 

^ Hullo, Downe — is that you ? ' said the driver of the 
, vehicle, a young man of pale and refined aroearance. 
‘ Jump up here with me, and ride down to your door.' 

The other turned a plump, cheery, rather self-indulgent 
face over his shoulder toward^ the hailer. 

^ * O, good Mr: Barnet — thanks,' he said, and 

mounted bes^^i^s acquaintance. 

They were IS^w-burgesses of the town which lay be- 
neath them, but though old and very good friends they 
were difieiently circumstanced. Barnet was a richer man 
than the struggling young la^er Downe, a fact which 
was to some extent perceptible in Downe's manner towar^ 
his companion, though nothing of it ever showed in 
Barnet's mnnaier, towards the solicitor. Barnet's position 
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in the town was none of his own making ; his i^thar .'had 
he^ a very successful flax-merchant in the same {dace, 
'where the trade was still carried on u hti^rfy as the agaall 
capacities of its quarters would allow. Having acquired 
a fai^ fortune, old Mr. Barnet had retired from business, 
-.bringing up his son as a gentleman-burgher, and, it must 
be added, as a well-educated, liberal-minded young man. , 
‘ How is Mrs. Barnet ? ' a^ed Downe, 

‘ Mrs. Barnet was very well when I left home,’ the other 
answered constrainedly, exchanging his meditative regard 
of the horse for one of self-consdousness. 

Mr. Downe seemed to regret his inquiry, and imnae- 
diately took up another thread of conversation. He con- 
gratulated his friend on his election as a councilman ; 
he thou^t he had not seen him since that event took 
place i Mrs. Downe had meant to call and congratulate Mrs. 
Barnet, but he feared that she had failed to do so as yet. 

Barnet seemed hampered in his replies. ‘ We should 
have been glad to see you. I — my wife would welcome 
Mrs. Downe at any time, as you know. . . . Yes, I atn a 
member of the corporation — rather an inexpe^enced 
member, some of them say. It is quite true ; and I sfrould 
have declined the honour as premature — ^liaving other 
things on my hands just now, toO-^if it had not been 
pressed upon me so very hetutily.' 

‘ There is one thing you have on your liands which 
I can never quite see the necessity for,’ said Downe, with 
good-humoured freedom, ' What the deuce do you want 
to build that new mansion for, when you have already got 
such an excellent house as the one you live in ? ' 

Barnet’s face acquired a wanner shade of colour ; but 
as the question had been idly asked by the solicitor while 
regarding the surrounding ^ks and fidds> he answered 
after a moment with no apparent embaxihssment-n> 

« ' Well, we wanted to get out of the town, you know ; 
^ house I am living in is rather old and inconvenient.' 

Mr. Downe dedared that he had chosen a prettY^te fw 
the new building. They would be able to see for mil«i 
and. mites from tiie windows. Was he going td' give it a . 
pay ? He supposed so. < > . . 
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Bfoidet thcH^t not. There was no oth^. ju^nse near 
was lik^y .|o.t>e mistakeii for it. And he <hd sot 
care ior, a naSMiii' ■ ' 

' But I, think .'t has a name ! ’ Downe observe : * I went 
past— 'When was it this momiag ; and I saw something* 
— “ Chiteau Ringdale,” 1 thinkit was. stuck up on a bHird 1 \ 

'It was an idea ^le — ^we had for a shmrt tiine,' said 
Barnet hastily. * But we have decided finally to do mth- 
out a name — at any rate sudi a name as that. It must 
have been a week ago that you saw it. It was taken down 
last Saturday. . . . Upon that matter I am firm I ' he 
added grimly. 

Downe murmured in an unconvinced tone that he thought 
he had seen it yesterday. 

Talking thus they drove into the town. The street 
was unusually still for the hour of seven in the evening ; 
an increasing drizzle from the sea had prevailed since tibie 
afternoon, and now formed a gauze across the yellow 
lamps, and trickled with a gentle rattle down the heavy 
rooK of stone tile, that bent &e house-ridges hollow-backed 
with its weight, and in some instances caused the walls to 
bul||e'<outwards in the upper story. Their route took them 
past the little town-hall, the Black-Bull Hotel, and onward 
to the junction of a sii^l street on the right, consisting 
of a row of those two-and-two windowed brick residences 
of no particular age, which are exactly alike wherever found, 
except in the people they contain. 

‘Wait — rU drive you uf) to your door,’ said Barnet, 
when Downe prepared to alight at the comer. He there- 
upon turned into the narrow street, when the fkces of three 
little girls could be discerned close to the panes cd a li§^t^ 
windiw a few yards ah^, surmounted by of a 
young mafroi^-me gaze of all four being direct^ eagerly 
up the empty i^^eet. ' You are a fortunate fellow, Dovme,' 
Barnet emtim^, as mother and children disappear^ 
^m the window to run to the door. ' You mnst be happy 
if any man is. I would give a hundred such houses as my 
new onf to have a home like yours.' 

• Wdir-yes, we get along pretty^ comfortably,' replied 
Dowhe complaos^tly.,, , “ ■ ^ , 
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‘ T^t house, Downe, is'noi£e of my ordering/ Basnet 
broke out, revealing a bitterness hitibierto isi;g>iaessed, ’and 
checking the horse a moment to finish In'; speech before 
delivering up his passenger. ' The house f have already 
is good enough for me, as you suppokid. It is my own 
^eeh^ld; it was built by my grandfather, and is stout 
enough for a castle. My father was bom there, lived there, 
and ^ed there. I was bom there, and have always lived ' 
there ; yet I must needs build a new one.' 

' Why do you ? ' said Downe. 

* Why do I ? To preserve peace in the household. I 
do anything for that ; but I don’t succeed. I was firm in 
resisting " Chiteau Ringdale,” however ; not that I would 
not have put up with the absurdity of the name, but 
it was too much to have your house christened after Lord 
Ringdale, because your wife once had a fancy fi>r him. If 
3 mu only knew ever 3 rthing, you would tliink all attempt at 
reconciliation hopdess. In your haj^y home you have 
had no such experiences ; and God forbid that you ev^ 
should. See, here they are all ready to receive you I ' 

' Of course I And so will your wife be waiting to receive 
you,' said Downe. ‘ Take my word for it die will ! And 
with a dinner prepared for you far better than mine.’ 

' I hope so,' Barnet replied dubiously. 

He moved on to Downe’s' door, which the solicitor’s 
family had already opened. Downe descended, but being 
encumbered with his bag and umbrella, his foot slipped, 
and he fell upon his knees in the gutter. 

' 0, my dear Charles I ' said his wife, running down 
the steps ; and, quite ignoring the larcsence of Barnet, 
she seized hold of her husband, pulled him to his feet, 
and kissed him, exclaiming, ‘ I hope you ate not hurt, 
darling t ’ The children crowded round* chiming in 
piteously, ‘ Poor papa 1 ' . 

, ‘ He's all right,' said Barnet, p^cdving that Downe 
was only a little muddy, and lookup more at the wife 
than at the hud>and. Almost at any other time-r-cer- 
tadnly during his fastidious bachelor years — ^he would 
have thought her a too demonstrative woman ; but those . 
reC«|it circumstances of his own life to he had just 
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alluded made Mrs. Bowne's sdidtude so aSectixig that his 
eye grewda]n}> as he witness^ it. Bidding the lawyer and 
Ids family good^night he left them> and drove slowly into 
the main street towards Ms own house. 

The heart of Barnet was suihdently impressionable 
to be influenced by Downe's parting prophecy that he 
might not be so unwelcome home as he imagined: the 
dreary night might, at least on this one occasion, 
Downe's forecast true. Hence it was in a suspense that 
he could hardly have believed possible that he halted at 
^bis door. On entering his wife was nowhere to be seen, 
and he inquired for her. The servant informed him that 
her mistress had the dressmaker with her, and would be 
engaged for some time. 

' Dressmaker at this time of day 1 ' 

* She dined early, sir, and hopes you will excuse her 
joining you this evening/ 

' But she knew I was coming to-night ? ' 

' O yes, sir.' 

' Go up and tell her I am come.' 

The servant did so ; but the mistress of the house 
merely transmitted her former words. 

Barnet said nothing more, and presently sat down to his 
lonely meal, which was eaten abstractedly, the domestic 
^ scene he had lately witnessed still impressing him by its 
contrast with the situation here* His mind fell back into 
past years upon a certain pleasing and gentle being whose 
r face would loom out of their shades at such times as these. 
Barnet turned in his chair, and looked with unfocused 
eyes in a direction southward from where he sat, as if he 
saw not the foom but a long way beyond* * I wonder if she 
lives there stijl I ' he saidw 


II 

He rose with a sudden rebelliousness, pot oa his iUlt 
and coat, and went out of the house, jpursuing his way 
alc^ the glistening pavement while eight o'do(^ was 
stril^g from St. Mary’s, tower, and the apprentices and 
shopmen weiU *slammh>g np the shutters hx>m end to end 
of the town; In two minutes tmly those diops wiich 
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ooald boast of no attendant save tbe master .txr the mistress 
remained with open eyes. These were ever somewhat less 
prompt to exclude customers than the dtbers: for th^ 
owners' ears the closing hour had scarcely the cheerfohiess 
tlut it possessed for &e hired servants of the rest. Yet 
the night being dreary the delay was not for long, and 
their windows, too, blinked toge^er one by one. 

During this time Barnet had proceeded wilh dedded 
step in a direction at right angles to the broad main thor- 
oughfare of the town, by a long street leading due south- 
ward. Here, though his family had no more to do with 
the flax manufacture, his own name occasionally greeted 
him on gates and warehouses, being used allusively by 
small tidng tradesmen as a recommendation, in such words 
as * Smith, from Barnet & Co.’ — ‘ Robinson, late manager 
at Barnet’s.’ The sight led him to reflect upon his father’s 
busy life, and he questioned if it had not been far happier 
than his own. 

The houses along the road became fewer, and presently 
open ground appeared between them on either side, the 
track on the right hand rising to a higher level dll it merged 
in a knoll. On the summit a row of builders' scafiold- 
poles probed the indistinct slry^ like spears, and at their 
bases could be discerned the lower courses of a bulling 
lately begun. Barnet slackened his pace and stood for a 
few moments without leaving the mitre of the road, 
apparently not much interested in the sight, till suddaily 
his eye was caught by a post in the fene part of the ground 
bearing a white board at the top. He went to the tails, 
vaulted over, and walked in far enough to discern painted 
upon the board 'Chateau Rih^dale.' , 

A dismal irony seemed to lie in die words, and its effect 
was to irritate him. Downe, thra, had spoken truly. 
He stuck his umbrella intp the sod, and seized the post 
^fh both hands, as if intending to loosen and throw it down. 
Then, like one bewildoed by an oppoation whufli woidd 
'eadst none the less though its manifestations were laaioved, 
he'allowed Ms arms- to sink to his side. 

' Let it be/ he said to himself, f I have' dedaied thme 
aha! be peace-^if pos^le.' ■ 
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Taking up his umbr^, hie quietly left the endosiue, 
and went on his way. still heejang hli bac^ tb the tois^ 
He had advanced with more dedsion nnce passing the new 
building, and soon a hoarse monnur rose up>da the g^oom ; 
it was the sound of the sea; The road led to the hai^ur, 
at a distance of a mile from the town, from wMch the 
trade of the district was fed. After seeing *the obnoxious 
name-board Barnet had forgotten to open hisumbrdla, and 
the rain tapped smartly on his hat, and occasionally stroked 
his face as he went on. 

Though the lamps were still continued at the roadside 
they stood at wider intervals than before, and the pave- 
ment had given place to rough gravel. Every time he 
came to a lamp an increasing stme made itself visible uptm 
his shoulders, till at last they quite glistened with wet. 
The murmur from the shore grew stronger, but it was still 
some distance olf when he paused before one of the smallest 
of the detached houses by the wayside, standing in its own 
garden, the latter being divided finm the road by a row 
of w'ooden palings. Scrutinizing the spot to ensmre that 
he was not mistaken, he opened the gate and gently knocked 
at the cottage door. 

When he had patiently waited minutes enough to lead 
any man in ordinary cases to knock again, the door was 
hexrd to open, though it was impossible to see by whose 
hand, there being no light in the passage. Barnet said at 
random, ‘ Does Miss &vile live here ? ’ 

A 3wuthful voice assured him that she did live there, and 
by a sudden afterthought asked him to come in. It would 
soon get a light, it said : but the night being wet, mother 
had not thought it wor^ while to trim the passage lamp. 

'■uDon't trouble your^f to get a light for me,' said 
Barnet hastily ; ' it is not necessary at all. Which is Miss 
Savile's sitting-room ? ' 

The young ]^son, whose white pinafore could just be 
dkeetned, signiftsd a door in the side of the passs^, and 
Barnet went forward at the same moment,, so thalt no lig^t 
should fall upon his face. On entering the room he closed 
the door bdwd him. pausing till he heard the retreatii^ 
footsteps of tlfe chil^^ , 
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He found himself in an apartment which was simply 
and neatly, though not poorly furnished ; ever 3 rthing, fraa 
the miniature chiffonnier to the shining little dagu^eot}^ 
whidi formed the central ornament of the mantelpiece, 
being in scrupulous order. The picture was enclosed by 
a frame of embroidered card-board — evidently the work 
of feminine hands — and it was the portrait of a thin-faced, 
elderly lieutenant in the navy. From behind the lamp on 
the table a female form now rose into view, that of a 
young girl, and a resemblance between her and the portrait 
was early discoverable. She had been so absorbed in some 
occupation on the other side of the lamp as to have barely 
found time to realize her visitor’s presence. 

They both remained standing for a few seconds without 
speakmg. The face that confronted Bartiet had a beautiful 
outline the Raffaelesque oval of its contour was remark- 
able for an English countenance, and that countenance 
housed in a remote country-road to an unheard-of harbour. 
But her features did not do justice to this splendid begin- 
ning : Nature had recollected that she was not in Itrfy ; 
and the young lady's lineaments, though not so inconsistent 
as to make her plain, would have been accepted rather as 
pleasing than as correct. The preoccupied' expression 
which, like images on the retina, remained with her for a 
moment after the state that caused it had qeased, now 
changed into a reserved, half-prond, and slightly indignant 
look, in which the blood diffused itself quickly across her 
cheek, and additional brightness broke the shade of her 
rather heavy eyes. 

• I know I have no business here,' he said, answering the 
look. ' But I had a great wish to see you, and inquire 
how you were. You can give yoii hand to me, seeing how 
often I have held it in past days ? ' 

‘I would rather forget than remember all that, Mr. 
Barnet,' she answered, as she coldly complied with the 
request. ‘ When I think of the circumstances of our last 
ipeeting, I can, hardly consider it kind of you to allude 
to such a thing as our past — or, indeed, to come here at all.' 

* There was no harm in it surely ? I don't trouble yon 
often, Lucy/ 
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' I have not had the honour of a vidt from you for a 
very long time, certainly, and I did not expect it now,' 
she said, with the same stifiness in her air. ^ I hope Mrs. 
Barnet is very well? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes 1 ' he impatiently returned. ' At leak, I 
suppose so — ^though I only sp^ from inference I ' , 

' But she is your wife, sir,' said the young girl tremulously. 

The unwonted tones of a man's voice in that feminine 
chamber had startled a canary that was roosting in its cage 
by the window; the bird awoke hastily, and fluttered 
against the bars. She went and stilled it by laying her 
face against the cage and murmuring a coaxing sound. 
It might partly have been done to still herself. 

' I didn't come to talk of Mrs. Barnet,' he pursued ; 

' I came to talk of you, of yourself alone ; to inquire how 
you are getting on since your great loss.' And he turned 
towards the portrait of her father. 

' I am getting on fairly well, thank you.' 

The force of her utterance was scarcely borne out by her 
look ; but Barnet courteously reproaclied himself for not 
having guessed a thing so natural ; and to dissipate all 
embarrassment added, as he bent over the table, ‘ What ^ 
were you doing when I came ? — painting flowers, and by 
candlelight ? ' 

I ' O no,' Ihe said, ' not painting them — only sketching 
the outlines. I do that at night to save time — I have 
to get three dozen done by the end of the month.' 

Barnet looked as if he regretted it deeply. * You will 
wear your poor eyes out,' he said, with more sentiment than 
he had hitherto shown, ‘ You ought not to do it. There 
wa^ a time when I should have said you must not. Well 
— I almost wish I had never seen light with my own eyes 
when I think of that ! ' 

' Is this a time or place for recalling such mattes ? * 
she asked, with dignity^, ‘ You used to have a gentlemanly 
respect for me, and for yourself. Don't speak any more 
as you have spoken, and don't come again. I caimot 
think that this visit is serious, or was closely considered 
by you/ 

' Considered : vnSl, I came to see you as an old and 
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\good Mend — not to mince matters, to Adsit a woman t 
loved. Pon't be angry! I could not help dmng it. so 
many things brought }mu into my mind. . . . This evening 
I fell in with an acquaintance, and when I saw how happy 
he was with his wife and family welcoming fahn home, 
though with only onp4enth of my income and chances, and 
thought what nught hai^e been in my case, it fairly bro^ 
down my discretimi, and off I came here. Now I am here 
I feel that I am wrong to some extent. But the feeling 
that I ^ould like to see you, and talk of those we used 
to know in common, was very strong.’ 

‘ Before that can be the case a little more time must 
pass,' said hKss Savile quietly ; ‘ a time long enough for 
me to r^ard with some calmness what at present I remem- 
ber far too impatiently — though it may be you almost 
forget it. Indeed you must have forgotten it long before 
you acted as you did.’ Her voice grew stronger and more 
vivacious as she added : ' But I am doing my best to forget 
it too, and I know I shall succeed from the progress I have 
made already I ’ 

She had remained standing till now, when she turned 
and sat down, facing half aw'ay from him. 

Barnet watched her moodily. ‘ Yes, it is only what I 
deserve,’ he said. ‘ Ambition pricked me on — no. it was 
not ambition, it was wrongheadedness ! Had I but 
reflected. . . .’ He broke out vehemently : ‘ But always 
remember this, Lucy ; if you had written to me only one 
little line after that misunderstanding, I declare I should 
have come back to you. That ruined me I ’ He slowly 
walked as far as the little room would allow him to go, 
and remained with his eyes on the- skirting. 

'But, Mr. Barnet, how could I write to you? There 
was no opening for my doing so.* 

' Then there ought to have been,' said Barnet, turning., 
; I^That was my fault ! ' 

* Well, I don't know an 3 ^thing about that ; but as there 
had bemi nothing said by me which required any esplan- 
a^on by letter, 1 did not send one. Everythhxg was so 
iiacl^nite, and feeiing your position to be so much wealthier 
than mine, I fancied 1 mig^t have mistake your meaning. 
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And wliea I heard of the other lady^-a, woman of whose ' 
fsunily even yon mi^t be pcond-^I thought how fbbli^ 

I had been, and said nothing.' 

'Then I sup^iose it was destiny — accident — di^'t 
know what; that separate us, dear Lucy. AnyhoW, -3ma 
were the woman I oug^f to have made my wife— and 
I let you like the foolish man that I was ! ' 

' O, klx. Barnet,’ she said, almost in tears, ' don't revive 
the subject to me ; I am the wrong one to console yon 
—think, sir, — ^you/^ould not be here — ^it would be so liad 
for me if it were known 1 ’ 

‘ It would — ^it would, indeed,' he said hastily. ' I 
am not right in doing this, and I wod't do it again.' ‘ 

' Ibis a very common folly of human nature, you know, 
to think the course you did not adopt must have been the 
best,’ idle continued, with gentle solicitude, as she followed 
him' to the door of the room. ‘ And you don't know that 
I should have accepted you, even if you had asked me to 
be your wife.' At this his eye met hers, and ^ dropped 
her gaze. She knew that her voice belied her. ‘Diere 
was a silence till she looked up to add, in a voice of sooth- 
ing playfulness, ' My family we^ so much poorer than 
yours, even before I lost my dear father, that — ^perhaps ' 
your companions would have made it unpleasant for us on 
I account ofrmy deficiencies.' 

* * Your disposition would soon have won them round,' 

said Barnet. 

She ardbly expostulated : ' Now, never mind my dis- 
' position ; try to make it op with your wife I Those are 
my commands to jmu. And now you are to leave me at 
once.' 

*I will. I must make the best of it all, I suppose,* 
he replied, more cheerfully than he had as yet spoken. 

' But I shall never again meet with such a dear girl as 
' you ! ’ And he suddenly opened the door and Imt her 
alone. When his glance again fdl on the lam^s that wUfe' 
sparsdy ran^ along the dreary level road, & eyes were 
in a state whidi showed straw-1^ motes of light radiating 
from each fiame into the surrounding air. 

On tlm other ade of the way Barnet observed a man. 
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Ubder an umbrella, walking parallel with, himself. Pres* 
eatly this man left the footway, an<} gradually converged 
on Barnet’s course. The latter then saw titat it was 
Chaiison, a surgeon of the town, who owed him money. 
Charlson was a man not withouh ability ; yet he did not 
prosper. Sundry circumstanceS stood in his way as a 
meihcal practitionert he was needy ; he was not a coddle ; 
he gossiped with men instead of with women; he had 
married a stranger instead of one of the town youi^ ladies ; 
and he was given to conversaticmal buffoonery. l£)reover, 
his look was quite erroneous. Those only pxrop» features 
in the family doctor, the quiet eye, and the thin straight 
passionless lips which never curl in public either for laughter 
or for scorn, were not his ; he had a full-curved mouth, 

. and a bold black eye. that made timid people nervous. 
His companions were what in old times would have been 
called boon companions — an expression which, though of 
ineproachable root, suggests fraternization carried to the 
pmnt of unscmpulousness. All this was against him in 
the little town of his adoption. .t 

Charlson had been in difficulties, and to oblige him 
Barnet had put his name |o a bill ; and, as he had expected, 
was called upon to meet it when it fell due. It had been 
only a matter of fifty pounds, which Barnet could well 
afford to lose, and he bore no ill-will to the thriftless sur- 
geon on account of it. But Charlson had a little too mudb 
brazen indifferentism in his composition to be altogether 
a desirable acquaintance. 

‘ I hope to be able to make that little bill-business right 
with you in the course of three weeks, Mr. Barnet,' ^d 
Charlson with hail-fellow friendliness. 

Barnet replied good-naturedly that there was no hurry. 

This particular three weeks had moved on in advance 
of Charlson's present with the precision of a shadow for 
some considerable time. 

> I’ve had a dream,’ Charlson continued. Barnet knew 
frpm his tone that the surgeon was going to begin his 
'(^siracteiistic nonsense, and did not encourai^ him. 
'I've had a dream,’ repeated Charlson, who required no 
enomragnuoit. ' I dreamed that a gentleman, who hs» 
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been very kind to me* manied a haughty lady in haste, 
before he had quite fwgott^ a nice little girl he knenr 
before, and that one wet evening, like the prraent, as I 
was walking up the harl|oar-road, I saw him crane out of 
that dear little g^l’s pri^tent abode.’ 

Bamet glanced towards the speaker. The rays from a 
neighbouring lamp struck through the dimle under 
Charlson's umbrella, so as just to iUumine his face against 
the shade behind, and show that his eye was tiuued up 
under the outer comer of its lid, whmce it leered with 
impish jocoseness as he thrust his tongue into his cheek. 

' Gjme,’ said Bamet gravely, ‘ we»’ll have no more of 
that.’ 

‘ No, no — of cotirse not,' Charlson hastily answered, 
seeing that his humour had carried him too far, as it had 
done many times before. He was profuse in his apologies, 
but Bamet did not reply. Of one thing he was certain 
— that scandal was a plant of quick root, and that he was 
bound to obey Lucy’s injunction for Lucy’s own sake. 

Ill 

He did so, to the letter ; and though, as'the crocus fol- 
lowed the snowdrop and the daffodil the crocus in Lucy’s 
garden, the harbour-road was a not unpleasant place to 
walk in, Barnet’s feet never trod its stones, much less 
approached her door. He avoided a saunter that way 
as he would have avoided a dangerous dram, and took his 
airings a long distance northward, among sevra-ely square 
and brown ploughed fields, where no other townsman 
came. Sometimes he went round by the lower lanes of the 
borough, where the rope-walks stretched in which his family 
formerly had share, and looked at the rope-makers walking 
backwards, overhimg by apple-trees aqd bushes, and 
mtruded on by cows and calves, as if trade had estaMished 
itself ^ere at considerable inconvenience to Nature. • 

One morning, when the sun was so warm as to raise a 
steam from the south-eastern slopes of those flanking hills 
that looked so lovely above the old roofs, but made every 
low-chimneyed house in the town. as smoky as Topb^ 
Bamet glanced from the windows of the town-conhdl 
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mom for lac^ of interest in what was proceeding within' 
Several members of the coip<»ation were present, but 
th^ was not much business doing, and in a few minutes 
Downe came leisurely across to him, saying that he seldom 
saw Barnet now. f 

Barnet owned that he was not often present. 

Downe looked at the crimson curtain whidi hung down 
beside the panes, reflecting its hot hues into their faces, 
and then out of the window. At that moment there 
passed along the street a tall commanding lady, in whom 
the solicitor recognized Barnet’s wife. Barnet had done 
the same thing, and turned away. 

' It will be all right some day,' said Downe, with cheering 
S3nnpadiy. 

' You have heard, then, of her last outbreak ? ' 

Downe depressed his cheerfulness to its very reverse 
in a mom^t. ' No, I have not heard of anything serious,' 
he said, with as long a face as one naturally round could 
be turned into at short notice. * I only Jrear vague reports 
of such things.' 

' You may think it will be all right,' said Barnet drily. 
' But I have a different opinion. . . . No, Downe, we must 
look the thing in the face. Not poppy nor mandragora 
— ^however, how are 3 «)ur wife and children ? ' 

Downe said that they were all well, thanks ; they vrere 
out that morning somewhere ; he was just looking to see 
if they were wmking that way. Ah, there th^ were, 
just coming down the street ; and Downe pointed to the 
figures of two children with a nursemaid, and a lady 
walking behind them. 

‘ You will come out and speak to her ? ' he asked. 

‘ Not this morning. Hie met is 1 don't care to speak to 
anybody just now.' 

' You are too sensitive, Mr. Barnet. At school 1 remm- 
ber you used to get as red as a rose if anybody til|eied a 
woohI that hurt 3 rour feelii^.' 

; Barnet mused. ' Yes/ he admitted, ' thme is agrain of 
firu^ in that. It is bemuse of that I often try. to make 
pe^ at home. Life would be tolerable th«a at any mte, 
evi^ if not particularly bri|^t' 
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' I have thought more, tl^ cmce of Proposing a little 
plan to you.' said Downe sntih some hemauon. ‘ I don't 
know wn^er it will meet 3mur views, but t^ke it or leave 
it, as yon choose. In fact, it was my wife who suggested 
it : that she would be very glad to call on Barnet and 
get into her confidence. She seems to tlunfc that .Mrs. 
Barnet is rather alone in the town, and without advisers. 
Her imfaession is that your wife will listen to reason. 
Emily has a wonderful way of winning the hearts of people 
of her own sex.’ 

' And of the other sex too, I think. She is a charming 
woman, and you were a lucky fellow to find her.' 

' Well, perhaps I was,’ simpered Downe, trying to wear 
an aspect of being the last man in the world to feel pride. 
' However, she will be likely to find out what ruffles Mrs. 
Barnet. Perhaps it is some misunderstanding, you know 
— something that she is too proud to ask you to explain, 
or some little thing in your conduct that irritates her be- 
cause she does not fully comprehend you. The truth is, 
Emily would have been more ready to make advances if 
she had been quite sure of her fitness for Mrs. Barnet’s 
society, who has of course been accustomed to London 
people of good position,' which made Emily fearful of 
intruding.' 

Barnet expressed his warmest thanks for the well- 
intentioned proposition. There was reason in Mrs. Downe’s 
fear — thatheowned. * But dolet her call,' he said. ‘There 
is no woman in England I would so soon trust on such an 
errand. I am afraid there will not be any brilliant result ; 
still, I siudl take it as. the kindest and nicest thing if ^e 
rnll try it, and not be frightened at a repulse.' 

When Barnet and Downe had parted, the former Went 
to the Town Savings-Bank, of which he was a trustee, 
and endeavoured to mrget his troubles in the contemplation 
■of low. sums of money, and figures in a network of ted said 
tdue lines. He sat and watched the working-people making 
tiieir deposijl;s. to which at intervals he signed hfs name.. 
Befise he left in the afternoon Dosme put his head inside 
the door, , - " 

' Emily has Mrs. Barnet,* he said in a.»low vrao^. 
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^ She has got Mrs. Barnet's prwnise to take her far a drive 
down to the shore to-morrow, if it is fine, Good after- 
noon ! / 

Barnet shook Downe by the hand without speakii^, and 
Downe went away. 


rv 

Ihe next day was as fine as the arrangement could pos- 
sibly require. As the sun passed the meridian and declmed 
westward, the tall shadows from the scaffold-poles of 
Barnet's rising residence streaked the ground as tar as to 
the middle of the highway. Barnet himself was there 
inspecting the progress of the works for the first time 
during several weeks. A building in an old-fashioned 
town five-and-thirty years ago did not, as in the modem 
fashion, rise from the sod like a booth at a fair. The 
foundations and lower courses were put in and allowed to 
settle for many weeks before the superstructure was built 
up, and a whole summer of drying was hardly sufficient to 
cto justice to the important issues involved. Barnet stood 
within a window-niche which had as yet received no frame, 
and thence looked down a slope into the road. The wheels 
of a chaise were heard, and then his handsome Xantippe, 
in the company of Mrs. Downe, drove past on their way 
to the shore. They were driving slowly ; there was a 
pleasing light in Mrs, Downe's face, which seemed faintly 
to reflect itself upon the countenance of her companion — 
that politesse du ccRur which was so natural to her having 
possibly begun already to work results. But whatever 
the situation, Barnet resolved not to interfere, or do any- 
thing to hazard the promise of the day.. He might w^ 
afford to trust the issue to another when he could never 
direct it but to ill himself. His wife's clenched rein-hand 
in its lemon-coloured glove, her stiff erect figure, clad in 
Vieiyet and lace, and her boldly-outlined face, passed on, 
exhibiting thdr owner as one fixed for ever above the level 
of her companion — socially by her early breeding, and 
materially by her higher cushion. 

Barnet dedded to allow them a proper time to them-: 
selves, and then stroll down to the shore and ^ve them 
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liome. Alter lingering on at the house for another hour 
he started with tins intention. A few hundred 3rards below 
' Chateau Ringdale ' stood the ‘cottage in which the late 
lieutenant’s daughter had her lodging. Barnet had not 
been so far that way for a long time, and as he approached 
the forbidden ground a curious warmth passed into him, 
which led him to perceive that, unless he were careful, he 
might have to fight the battle with himself about Lucy 
over again. A tenth of his present excuse would, how- 
ever, have justified him in travelling by that road to-day. 

He came opposite the dwelling, and turned his eyes for 
a momentary glance into the littie garden that stretched 
from the palings to the door. Lucy Was in the enclosure ; 
she was walking and stooping to gather some flowers, pos- 
sibly for the purpose of painting them, for she moved 
about quickly, as if anxious to save time. She did not 
see him ; he might have passed unnoticed ; but a sensa- 
tion which was not in strict tmison with his previous senti- 
ments that day led him to pause in his walk and watch 
her. She went nimbly round and round the beds of 
anemones, tulips, jonquils, polyanthuses, and other dld- 
fashioned flowers, looking a very charming figure in her 
half-mourning bonnet, and with an incomplete nosegay in 
her left hand. Raising herself to pull down a lilac blossom 
she observed him. 

' Mr. Barnet I ' she said, innocently smiling. ‘ Why, I 
have been thinking of you many times since Mrs. Bamet 
went by in the pony-carriage, and now here you are ! ' 

‘ Yes, Lucy,’ he said. 

Then she seemed to recall particulars of their last meet- 
ing, and he believed that she flushed, though it might have 
b^n only the fancy of liis own supersensitiveness. 

M am going to the harbour,’ he added. 

‘ Are you ? ' Lucy remarked simply. ' A great many 
peoide begin to go there now the summer is (frawing on,' 

Her face had come more into his view as dbie spoke, Ad 
he noticed how much thinner and paler it was than whexr 
he had seen it last. ‘ Lucy, how weary you look ! tell 
me, can I help yon ? ’ he was going to cry out — ' If I 
do, he thought, * it will be the ruin of us both I ^ He 
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laerely said that tbs afternoon was fine, and went tm his 
way. ' 

As he went a sudden blast of air came over the hill as 
if in contradiction to his words, and spoilt tiie previous 
quiet of the scene. The wind had sdready shifted violently, 
and now smelt of the sea. 

The harbour-road soon began to justify its name. A 
gap appeared in the rampart of hills which shut out the 
sea, and on the left of the opening rose a vertical difi, 
coloured a burning orange by the sunlight, the companion 
diff on the right ^>dng livid in shade. ^Between these 
difis, like the Lib}^ bay which sheltered the shipwrecked 
Trojans, was a little haven, seemingly a beginn^ madq 
by Nature herself of a perfect harbour, whi<£ appealed to 
the passer-by as only requiring a little human industry to 
finidi it and make it famous, the ground on each side as 
far back as the daisied slopes that botmded the interior 
valley being a mere layer of blown sand. But the Port- 
Bredy burgesses a mile inland had, in the cour% of ten 
centuries, responded many times to that mute appeal, 
with the result that the tides had invariably choked up 
their works with sand and shingle as soon as completed. 
There were but few houses here : a rough pier, a few boats, 
some stores, an inn, a residence or two, a ketch unloading 
in the harbour, were the chief features of the settlement. 
On the open ground by the shore stood his wife’s pony- 
carriage, empty, the boy in attendance holding the horse. 

When Barnet drew nearer, he saw an indigo-coloured 
spot moving swiftly along beneath the radiant base of the 
eastern diff, which proved to be a man in a jersey, running 
with all his might. He held up his hand to Barnet, as it 
seemed, and they approached eadi other. The man was 
local, but a stranger to him. 

* \^at is it, my man ? ' said Barnet. 

' A terrible calamity I ' the boatman hastily esqplained. 
ladies had been capsized in a boat — they were lUha. 
tmume and Mrs. Barnet of the old town ; they ha$ driven 
down there that afternoon— they had sighted, and it was 
so fine, that, after walking about a little while, thOy had 
betm tempted to go out for a drort sail rouiid the diff. 
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just as they were putting in to the ^ore, the wind shifted' 
with a sudd^ gust, the boat listed over, and it was tiun^t 
they were both drowned. How it could haye ha!ppei^ 
was beyond his mind to fathom, John Green Imew how 
to sail a boat as well as any man there. 

' Which is the way to the place ? ‘ said Barnet. 

It was just round the difi. 

‘ Run to the carriage and tell the boy to bring it to the 
{dace as soon as you can. Then go to the Harbour Inn 
and tell them to ride to town for a <|Joctor. Have they 
been got out of the water ? ’ 

‘ One lady has.’ 

* Which ? ’ 

' Mrs. Barnet. Mrs. Downe, it is feared, has fleeted out 
to sea.’ 

Barnet ran on to that part of the diore which the cliff 
had hitherto obsciured from his view, and there discerned, 
a long way ahead, a ’’group of fishermen standing. As 
soon as he came up one or two recognized him, and, not 
liking to meet his eye, turned aside with misgiving. He 
went amidst them and saw a small sailing-boat lying 
draggled at the water's edge ; and, on the sloping shingle 
beside it, a soaked and sandy woman’s form in the velvet 
dress and yellow gloves of his wife. 

V 

All had been done that could be done. Mrs. Barnet was 
in her own house under medical hands, but the result was 
still uncertain. Barnet had acted as if devotion to his 
wife were the dominant passion of his existence. There 
had been much to dedde — whether to attempt restoration 
of the apparently lifeless body as it lay on the ^lore— 
wheth^ to carry her to the Harbour Inn-r-whether to 
drive with her at once to his own house. The first coutse, 
with no skilled help or appliances near at hand, had seagod 
hppdsss. The second cotirse would have occi^ied nearly 
as much time as a drive to the town, owing to the inter* 
vening ridges of shingle, and the necessity of crossing the 
harbour by boat to get to the house, atdded to widch mu4^ 
time must have elapsed before a d6<^or could have arri'ved 
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down there. By bringing her home in the carriage some 
f^-ecious moments had slipp^ by ; but ^e had b^n laid 
in her own bed in seven minutes, a doctor called to her 
side, and every possible ^storative brought to bear upon 
her- 

At what a tearing pace he had driven up that road, 
tlirough the yellow evening sunlight, the shadows flapping 
irksomely into his eyes as each wayside object rushed past 
between him and &e west I Tired worlmen with their 
baskets at their ba^s had turned on their homeward jour- 
ney to wonder at ms speed. Half-way between the shore 
and Port-Bredy town he had met Charlson, who had been 
the first surgeon to hear of the accident. He was accom- 
panied by his assistant in a gig. Barnet had sent on the 
latter to the coast in case that Downe's poor wife should 
by that time have been reclaimed from the waves, and had 
brought Charlson back with him to the house. 

Barnet's presence was not needed here, and he felt it to 
be his next duty to set off at once and find Downe, that 
no other than himself might break the news to him. 

He was quite sure that no chance had be.en lost for Mrs. 
Downe by his leaving the shore. By the time that Mrs. 
Barnet had been laid in the carriage a much larger group 
had assembled to lend assistance in finding her friend, 
rendering his own help superfluous. But the duty of 
breaking the news was made doubly painful by the circum- 
stance that the catastrophe which had befallen Mrs. Downe 
was solely the result of her own and her husband's loving- 
kindness towards himself. 

He found Downe in his office. When the solicitor com- 
prehended the intelligence he turned pale, stood up, and 
remained for a moment perfectly still, as if bereft of his 
faculties ; then his shoulders heaved, he pulled out his 
handkerchief and began to cry like a chald. His sobs 
tujjght have been heard in the next room. He seelued to 
haw no idea of going to the shore, or of doing ansrthing ; 
but when Barnet took him gently by the hand and proposed 
to*8tot at once, he quietly acquiesced, neither uttering 
any further word nor making any effort to repress his 
tears. 
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Barnet accompanied him to the shine, finding 

that no trace had as yet been seen of Mrs. Downe, and 
that his stay would be of no avail, he lefii: Downe with his 
friends and the young doctor, and once more hastened 
to his own house. 

At the door he met Charlson. " Well 1 ^ Barnet said. 

" I have just come down/ said the doctor ; :* w© have 
done everything, but without result. I sympathize . with 
you in your bereavement.' 

Barnet did not much appreciate Charlson's sympathy, 
which soimded to his ears as somethings of a mockery from 
the lips of a man who knew what Charlson knew about his 
domestic relations. Indeed, there seemed an odd spark in 
Charlson's full black eye as he said the words ; but that 
might have been imaginary. 

' And, Mr. Barnet/ Charlson resumed, ' that little matter 
between us — I hope to settle it finally in three weeks at 
least.’ 

' Never mind that now,' said Barnet abruptly. He 
directed the surgeon to go to the harbour in case his ser- 
vices might even now be necessary there:' and himself 
entered the house. 

The servMts were coming from his wife's chamber, look- 
ing helplessly at each other and at him. He passed them 
by and entered the room, where he stood regarding the 
shape on the bed for a few minutes, after which he walked 
into his own dressing-room adjoining, and there paced up 
and down. In a minute or two he noticed what a strange 
and total silence had come over the upper part of the 
house ; his own movements, muffled as they were by the 
carpet, ^emed noisy, and his thoughts to disturb the air 
like articulate utterances. His eye glanced through the 
vimdoW. Far down the road to the harbour a roof detain^ 
his gaze : out of it rose a red chimney, and out of the red 
dumnw a curl of smoke, as from a fire newly' kindled. 
He haa often seen sudi a sight before. In that house 
fived Lucy Savile ; and the smoke was from the fire which 
was regularly lighted at this time to make her tea. 

After that he went back to the bedroom, and stood there 
some time regarding his wife's silent fonn. She was a 
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womate some years older than himself, but bad not hy any 
mdaais ov^passed the maturity of good looks and vigotur. 
Her passionate features, well-defined, firm, and statuesque 
in life, were doubly so now : her mouth and brow, beneath 
her ptuplidi-black hair, showed only too dearly that the 
turbulency of character which had made a bear-g[arden of 
his house had been no temporary phase of her existence. 
While he reflected, he suddenly said to himself, I wonder 
if all has been done ? 

The thought was led up to by his having fancied that 
his wife's features lacked in its completeness the expression 
which he had been accustomed to associate with the faces 
of those whose spirits have fled for ever. The effacement 
of life was not so marked but that, entering uninformed, 
he might have supposed her sleeping. Her complexion 
was that seen in the numerous faded portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; it was pallid in comparison with life, but there 
was visible on a close inspection the remnant of what had 
once been a flush ; the keeping between the cheeks and 
the hollow’s of the face being thus preserved, although 
positive colour was gone. Long orange rays of evening 
sun stole in through chinks in the blind, striking on the 
large mirror, and being thence reflected upon the crimson 
hangings and woodwork of the heavy bedstead, so that 
the general tone of light was remarkably warm; and it 
was probable that something might be due to this drcum- 
stance. Still the fact impressed him as strange. Charlson 
had been gone more than a quarter of an hour : could it 
be possible that he had left too soon, and that his attempts 
to restore her had operated so sluggishly as only now to 
have made themselves felt ? Barnet laid his hand upon 
her chest, and fancied that ever and anon a faint flutter 
of palpitation, gentle as that of a butterfly's wing, disturbed 
the stillness there — ceasing for a time, then struggling to 
go on, then breaking'^down in weakness and ceasing again. 

)Haraet's mother had been an active practitioner bf the 
healing art among her poorer neighbours, and her inspira* 
dons had all be^ derived from an octavo volume (^Domes- 
tic Medicine, which at this moment was lying, as it had 
lahi for many years, on a shelf in Barnet's dre3ring:^toom« 
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He hastily fetched it. and tfhete read uod» the >bead 

'Exertioiis for the recovery of any person who has npt been 
immersed for a longer period than haif-an-hour should be continued 
for at least four hours, as there have been n^ny cases in utrhidi 
returning life has made itself visible even after a longer interval. 

' Should, however, a weak action of any of the organs show itself 
when the case seems almost hopeless, our edorts must be redoubled ; 
the feeble spark in this case requires to be solicited ; it will certainly 
dis»9.ppear under a relaxation of labour.* 

Bamet looked at his watch; it was now barely two 
hours and a half from the time when he had first heard 
of the accident. He threw aside the book and turned 
quickly to reach a stimulant which had previously been 
used. Pullii^ up the blind for mote light, his eye glanced 
out of the window. There he saw that red chimney still 
smoking cheerily, and that roof, and through the roof tiiat 
somebody.' His mechanical movements stopped, his hand 
remained on tl\p blind-cord, and he seemed to become 
breathless, as if he had suddenly found himself treading 
a high rope. 

, \^le he stood a sparrow lighted on the window-^, 
saw him, and few away. Next a man and a dog walked 
over one of the green hills which bulged above the roo& 
of the Town. But Bamet took no notice. 

We may wonder what, were the exact images that passed 
through Ids mind during those minute of gazing upon 
Lucy Savile’s house, the sparrow, the man and the d(^. 
and Lucy Savile’s house again. There are honest m^ 
who will pot admit to .their thoughts, even as idle hypo- 
theses, vfews of the future that assume as done a deed 
which they would recpil from doing; and there are other 
honest men for whom m(xality ends at the surface of their 
owp he^, who will deliberate whaf^ the first will not so 
much as oppose. Bamet had a wife whose pttesmee dis- 
feacted his home ; she now lay as in ^ath ; by merdy 
doing nothing— by letting the inteUi^ce wUdi had gone 
fortii to the wmld Me undisturbed— would effect such a 
ddhrerance for himself as be had nev^ hoped fee, and open./ 
up aif opportunity of whfeh tin now he had nev^* dreamed* 
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Whe&er the conjuncture had arisen through any unscrupu^ 
Ions* ill-considered impulse of Charlson to help out of a 
strait the friend who was so kind as nevq: to press hhn 
for what was due could not be told ; there was nothing 
to prove it ; and it was a question which could never be 
asked. The triangular situation — ^himself — his wif^Lucy 
Savile — ^w^as the one clear thing. 

From Barnet's actions we may infer that he supposed 
such and such a result, for a moment, but did not deliber- 
ate. He >^thdrew his hazel eyes from the scene without, 
calmly turned, rang the bell for assistance, and vigoroudy 
exerted himself to learn if life still lingered in that motion- 
less frame. In a short time another surgeon was in atten- 
dance ; and then Barnet's surmise proved to be true. The 
slow life timidly heaved again ; but much care and patience 
were needed to catch and retain it, and a considerable 
period elapsed before it could be said with certainty that 
Mrs. Barnet lived. When this was the case, "and there 
was no further room for doubt, Barnet Igft the chamber. 
The blue evening smoke from Lucy's chimney had died 
down to an imperceptible stream, and as he wdked about 
downstairs he murmured to himself, ' My wife was dead^, 
and she is alive again.' 

It was not so with Downe. After three hours' immer- 
sion his vidfe's body had been recovered, life, of liourse, 
being quite extinct. Barnet, on descending, went straight 
to his friend's house, and there learned the result. Downe 
was helpless in his giief, occasionally even hysterical. 
Barnet said little, but finding that some guiding hand was 
necessary in the sorrow-stricken household, took Upon him 
to supervise and manage till Downe should be in a state 
of mind to do so for himself. 

VI 

^One September evening, four montlis later, when Mrs. 
Bipiet was in perfect health, and Mrs. Downe but a weak- 
ening memory, an errand-boy paused to rest hiteself in 
front of Mr. Barnet's old house, depositing his basket on 
one of the window-sills. Tlie street was not yet lighted, 
but th^ were li^ts in the house, and at intervals a fiit^ 
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ting shadow fdl upon the blind at bns dhow. Woida also 
were audible from the. same-ap^ment, and Idiey seemed’ 
to be ^se (d persons in violent alteication. But the boy 
could not gathear their purport, and he went oh Ins way. . 

Ten minutes afterwards the door of Barnet's house 
opened, and a tall closely-veiled lady in' a travelling-dress 
came out and descended the freestone steps. The servant 
stood in the doorway watching her as she w^t with a 
measured tread down the street. When she had been out 
of si^t for some minutes Barnet appeared at ^ door 
from within. 

' Ihd your mistress leave word where die was going ? * 
he asked. ’ * 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ Is the carriage otdered to meet her an3rwhere ? ’ \ 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ Did she take a latch-key ? ’ 

■ No, sir.’ 

Barnet went in again, sat down in his chair, and leaned 
back. Then in ‘solitude and silence he brooded over the 
bitter emotions that filled his heart. It was for this that 
he had gratuitously restored her to life, and made his 
union with another impossible I The evening drew on, and 
nobody came to disturb him. At bedtime he told the ser- 
vants to retire, that he would sit up for Mrs. Barnet him- 
self ; and when they were gone he leaned his head upon 
his hand and mused fat hours. 

The dock struck one, two ; still his wifr came not, and, 
with , impatience added to depression, he went from room 
to robm till another weary hour had passed, l^is was 
not adtog^ther a new expmence for Barnet ; but she had 
never before so prolonged her absence. At last he sat 
down again and fdl adeep. 

He awoke at six o’clock to find that die had not returned. 
In searching about the rooms he discovered tiiat die had 
t^eu a case of jewds whidi had been h»a bdore her mlr- 
At dght a note was brought him ; it was from his 
wife, in which she stated that die had gone by the coach 
to the honse of a distant rdative near London, and ex- 
pressed a wish that catain boxes, jhtides of dothing, and. 
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80 OQ, might be sent to her forthwith. The* note was 
' brought to him by a waiter at the Black-Ball Hotel, azui 
haid been written by Mis. Ba^t itnmediat^y before ^e 
took her place in the stage. 

By the evening this order was carried out, and. Barnet, 
with a sense of relief, walked out into the town. A fair 
had been hdd during the day, and the large dear moon ' 
which rose over the most prominent hill Sung its light 
upon the booths and standings that still remained in the 
street, muring its rays curioudy with those from the dar- 
ing naphtha lamps. The town was full of country-peo|de 
had come in to enjoy themselves, and on this account 
Barnet strolled throu|h the streets unobserved. With a 
certain recklessness he made for the harbour-road, and 
' presently fovmd himsdf by the shore,' where he walked On 
till he came to the spot near which his friend the kindly 
11^ Downe had lost her life, and his own wife’s life had 
been pressed. A tremulous pathway of bright moon- 
shine now stretched over the water which had engulfed 
them, and not a livii^ soul was near. 

Here he rumipated on their characters, and next on the 
young girl in whom he now took a more sensitive interest 
♦ban at the time when he had been free to marrjr her. 
Nothing, so far as he was aware, had ever appeared in his 
own conduct to show that such an interest existed. He 
had made it a point of the utmost strictness to hinder that 
feeling from in^Ehiencing in the faintest degree his attitude 
towards his wife ; and this was made all the more easy for 
him by the smsill demand Mrs. Barnet made upon bis 
attentions, for which she ever evinced the greatest coor 
tempt ; thus unwittingly giving him the satisfaction <d 
knowing that their severance owed nothing to jealousy, 
or, indeed, to any personal behaviour of his at alL Her 
concern was not with him or his feelings, as riie freqmmtly 
' hdd him ; but that she had, in a moment of weakness, 
l^^wn herself away upon a common burgher vdMm riie 
sri^t have aimed at, and possibly brought down, a, peer, 
0(f the realm. Her hequent depeciation of Barnet in toese 
terms had at times b^ so intense that he was sorely 
temi:^ to retaliate oh her egotism by owmng- that 
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he loved the same low level on 'vdiich he hved : but 
prudeace had prevailed, for which he wb$ now thankfol>. 

Somethii^- -seemed to sqpnd upon the shii^e behind 
him over and above Aejrmdng of the wave. He locked 
round, and a slight giil^ shape appeared quite close to 
him. He could not see her face because it was in the direc- 
tion of the moon. 

' Mr. Barnet ? ' the rambler said, in timid surprise. The 
voice was the voice of Lucy Savile. 

'Yes,' said Barnet. ‘How can I repay you for this 
pleasure ? ’ * 

‘ I (mly came because the night was so clear. I am now 
on my way home.' 

‘ I am glad we have met. I want to know if you will 
let me do something for you, to give me an occupation, as < 
an idle man ? I am sure I ought to help you, for I know 
you are almost without friends.' 

She hesitated^ ‘ Why.diould you tell me that? ' she 
said. 

' In the hope that you will be frank with me.' 

* I am not altogether without friends here.* But I am 
going to make a little change in my life — to go out as a 
teacher of freehand drawing and practical perspective, of 
course I mean on a comparatively humble scale, becau% I 
have not been specially educated for that profession. But 
I am sure I shml like it much.' 

' You have an open^ ? ' 

' I have not exactly got it, but I have advertised for 
one.' 

' Lucy, , you must let me help you 1 ’ 

•Not at all." ' 

' You need not think it would compromise you, m that 
I am indifferent to delicacy. I bear in mind how we stand. 
It is very ur^My tihat you will succeed as teachor of the 
class you men^n, so let me do something of a different ' 
kind for jmu. Say what you would like, and it shall 
done.’ 

• Ko ; if I can’t be a drawing-mistress or governess, <x 

semetbing of that sort, I shall go to India and join niy 
brother.’ * ^ 
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* I wish I could go abroad, anywhere, ev6r3^her6 with 
you, Lucy, and leave this place and its associations "for 
ever!' 

She played with the end of her .bonnet-string, and hastily 
turned aside. ‘ Don't ever toudti upon that l^d of topic 
again,' she said, with a quick severity not free from anger. 
‘ It simply makes it impossible for me to see you, much 
less receive any guidance from you. No, thank you, Mr, 
Barnet ; you can do nothing for me at present ; and as I 
suppose my uncertainty will end in my leaving for India, 
I fear you never will. If ever I think you can do 
anything, I will take the trouble to ask you. Till then, 
good-bye.' 

The tone of her latter words was equivocal, and while 
he remained in doubt whether a gentle irony was or was 
not inwrought with their sound, she swept lightly round 
and left him alone. He saw her form get smaller and 
smaller along the damp belt of sea-sand |>etween ebb and 
flood, and when she had vanished round the cliff into the 
harbour-road he himself followed in the same direction. 

That her* hopes from an advertisement should be the 
single thread which held Lucy Savile in Fngland was too 
much for Barnet. On reaching the town he went straight 
to the residence of Downe, now a widower with four chil- 
dren. The young motherless brood had |>een sent to bed 
about a quarter of an hour earlier, and when Barnet entered 
he found Downe sitting alone. It was the same room as 
that from which the family had been looking out for Dovme 
at the beginning of the year, when Downe had slipped 
into the gutter and his wife had been so enviably tender 
towards Mm. The old neatness had gone’from the house ; 
articles lay in places which could show no reason for their 
presence, as if momentaiily deposited there some months 
ago, and forgotten ever since; there were no flowers; 
thmgs were jumbled together on the furniture which should 
Ifaive been in cupboards ; and the place in general had that 
stagnant, unrenovated air which usually pervades the 
maimed home of the widower. 

Downe soon renewed his customary full-worded lament 
ov^ his wife, and even^when he had worked himself up 
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to tears, ^nent on vo^tibly, as if a listener were a Itixary to 
be enjoyed whenever he could be caught. 

' She was a treasure beyond compare. Hr. Bamet ! I 
shall never see such anotheri' Nobody now to nurse me — 
nobody to console me to&ose daily troubles, you knpw, 
Barnet, whidi make consolation so necessary to a nature 
like mine. It would be unbecoming to repine,, for her 
spirit's home was elsewhere — ^the tender light in her eyes 
always Aowed it ; but it is a long dreary time that I have 
before me, and nobody else can ever fill the void left in 
my heart by her loss — nobody — nobody ! * And^ Downe 
wiped his eyes again. 

‘ She was a good woman in the highest sense/ gravely 
answered Garnet, who, though Downe's words drew genuine 
compassion from his heart, could not help feeling that a 
tender reticence w^ould have been a finer tribute to Mrs, 
Dowme's really sterling virtues than such a second-class 
lament as this. 

‘ I have something to show you,' Downe resumed, pro- 
ducing from a drawer a sheet of paper on which was an 
elaborate design for a canopied tomb. ‘This has been 
sent me by the architect, but it is not exactly what I 
want.' 

* You have got Jones to do it, I see, the man who is 
canying out my house/ said Barnet, as he glanced at the 
signature to the drawing. 

' Yes, but it in not quite what I want. I w^t some- 
thing more striking — ^more like a tomb I have seen in 
St. Paul’s Cathedrsd. Nothing less will do justice to my 
feelings, and how far short of them that will fall 1 ' 

Barnet privately thought the design a sufficiently impos- 
ing one as it stood, even extravagantly ornate ; but, feel- 
ing that he had fto right to criticize, he said gently. ‘ Downe, 
shotild you not live more in your children's lives at the 
preset time, and ^ften the diarpness of regret for your 
own past by thinking of their future ? ' • . 

‘ Yes, yes ; but what can I do more ? ’ asked Downe, 
Wrinkling his forehead hopelessly. 

It with anxious slowness that Bamet produced his 
reply — the secret object of Ms visit to-night. ‘ Did you 
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not say one day that you ought by rig^ to get a governess 
lor the children ? ' 

Downe admitted that he had said so» but that he could 
not see his way to it. * The kind of woman I should like 
to have/ he said, 'would be rather beyond my means. 
No ; I think I shdl smid them to school in the town when 
they are old enough to go out alone,' . . , 

' Now, I know of something better than that. 'The’ late 
Lieutenant Savile's daughter, Lucy, wants to do some- 
thing for herself in the way of teaching. She would be 
inexpensive, and would answer your purpose as well as 
anybody for six or twelve months. She would probably 
come daily if you were to ask her, and* so 3mur house- 
keeping arrangements would not be much afiected.’ 

' I thought ^e had gone away,’ saidihe solicitor, musing. 
' Where does she live ? ’ 

Barnet told him, and added that,' if Downe should think 
'• of her. as suitable, he would do well to call as soon as pos- 
sible, or she might be on the wing. ' If you do see her/ 
he said, ‘ it womd be advisable not to mention my name. 
She is rather stiff in her ideas of me, and it might prejudice 
her against a course if she knew that I recommended it.’ 

Downe promised to give the subject his consideration, 
and nothing more was said about it just then. But when 
Barnet rose to go, which was not tul nearly bedtime, he 
reminded Downe of the suggestion and went up the street 
to his own solitary home with a sense pf satisfaction at 
his promising diplomacy in a charitable cause, 

VII 

The walls of his new house were carried up nearly to their 
full height. By a curious though not infrequent reactum, 
Barnet’s feelings about that uimecessary structure had 
und^gone a change ; he took considerable interest in its 
progress as a long-neglected tiring, his wife^. before her 
(departure having grown quite weary of it as a hobby, 
moreover, it was an excellent distraction for a mah in the 
nnhappy position of having to live in a provimnal^ town 
with notMog to do. He was probably the first cd his line 
who had ever.passed a day without tod, and perhaps some- 
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tiling like an inhrated instinct disqualifies such for a 
life ^ Peasant inaction, such as lies in the power of those 
' whose Idsure is not a personal accident, but a vast his- 
torical accretion which has become part of their natures. 
Thus Barnet got into a way of spending many erf his 
leisure hours on the site of the new building, and he might 
have been seen on most days at this time trying the temper 
I of the mortar by punching the joints with bis stick, look- 
ing at the grain of a floor-board, and meditating where it 
grew, or picturing imder what circumstances the last fire 
would be kindled in the at present sootless chimneys. 
One day when thus occupied he saw three children pass by 
in the company of a fair young woman, whose sudden 
appearance caused him to flush perceptibly. 

* Ah, slie is there,' he thought. ‘ Tlxat's a blessed thing.* 
Casting an interested glance over the rising building 
and the busy workmen, Lucy Savile and the little Downes 
passed by ; and after that time it became a regular though 
almost unconscious custom of Barnet to stand in the half- 
p completed house and look from the imgamished windows 
at the governess as she tripped towards the sea-shore with 
her young charges, which she was in the habit of doing 
on most fine afternoons. It was on one of these occasions, 
when he had been loitering on the first-floor landing, near 
the hole left for the staircase, not yet erected, that there 
appeared above the edge of the floor a little hat, followed 
by a little head. 

0 Bamet withdrew through a doorway, and the child came 
to the top of the ladder, stepping on to the floor and cry- 
ing to her sisters and Miss Sa^e to follow. , Another he^ 
rose above the floor, and another, and then Lucy herself 
came into view. The troop ran hither and thither through 
the empty, shaving-strewn rooms, and Bamet came for- 
ward. 

Lucy uttered a small exclamation : she was very sorry* 
that she had intruded ; she had not the least idea that Mr. 
Bamet was there : the cbildrm had come up, and she had 
fcillowed. 

* Bamet replied that he was only too glad to see them 
there. ' And now, let me show yoii ^e rooms,* he said. 

5 * 
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She passively assented, and he took her rotind. There 
was not much to show in such a bare skeleton of a house, 
but he made the most of it, and explained the different 
ornamental fittings that were soon to be fixed here and 
there. Lucy made but few remarks in reply, though she 
seemed pleased with her visit, and stole away down the 
ladder, followed by her companions. 

After this the new residence became yet more of a hobby 
for Barnet. Downe's children did not forget their first 
visit, and When the windows were glased, and the hand- 
some staircase spread its Inroad low steps into the hall, 
they came again, prancing in unwearied succession through 
every room from ground-floor to attics, while Lucy stood 
waiting for them at the door.^, Barnet, who rarely missed 
a day in coming to inspect progress, stepped out from the 
drawing-room. 

‘ I could not keep them out,’ die said, with an apologetic 
blush. * I tried to do so very much ; but they are rather 
wilful, and we are directed to walk this way for the sea 
air.’ 

* Do let them make the house their regular playground, 
and you yours,’ said Barnet. ’ There is no better place 
for children to romp and take their exercise in than an 
empty house, particularly in muddy or damp weather such 
as we shall get a good deal of now; and this place will not 
be furnished for a long long time — ^perhaps never. I am 
not at all decided about it.' 

‘ O, but it must I ' replied Lucy, looking round at the„, 
hall. ‘ The rooms are excellent, twice as high as ours, and 
the views from the windows are so lovely.' 

’ I daresay, I daresay,' he said absently. 

’ Will all the furniture be new ? ’ she asked. 

^ All the furniture be new — that's a thing I have not 
thought of. In fact, I only come here and look on. My 
•father's house would have been large enough for me, but 
another person had a voice in the matter, and it was settled 
that we should build. However, the place grows upon 
hie ; its recent associations are cheerful, and I am gettix^ 
to like it fast.' ^ 

A certain uneasiness in Lucy’s manner showed that the 
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conversation was taking too personal a turn {or her. ' Still, 
as modem tastes develop, people require more nxm to 
gratify them in,' she said, withdrawing to call the children ; 
and serenely bidding him good-afternoon she went on hear 
way. 

Eteimet's life at this period was singularly lonely, and 
yet he was happier than he could have expected. His 
wife's estrangement and absence, which promised to be 
permanent, left him free as a boy in his movements, and 
the solitary walks that he took gave him ample opportunity 
for chastened reflection on what might have been his lot 
if he had only .shown wisdom enough to daim Lucy Savile 
when there was no bar between their lives, and she was 
to be had for the asldng. He would occasionally call at 
the house of his friend Downe ; but there was scarcely 
enough in common between their two natures to make 
them more than friends of that excellent sort whose per- 
sonal knowledge of each other's history and character is 
always in excess of intimacy, whereby they are not so 
likely to be severed by a clash of sentiment as in cases 
where intimacy springs up in excess of knowledge. Lucy 
was never visible at these times, being either engaged in 
the school-room, or in taking an airing out of doors ; but, 
knowing that she was now comfortable, and had given up 
the, to liim, depressing idea of going off to the other side 
of the globe, he was quite content. 

The new house had so far progres^d that the gardeners 
were beginning to grass down the front. During an after- 
noon which he was passing in marking the curve for the 
carriage-drive, he beheld her coming in boldly towards 
him from the road. Hitherto Barnet had only caught her 
on the premises by stealth ; and this advance seemed to 
show that at last her reserve had broken down. 

A smile gained strength upon her face as she approached, 
and it was quite radiant when she came up. and said, with- 
out a trace of embarrassment, * I find I owe you a him4:%d 
thanks — and it comes to me quite as a surprise ! It was 
through your kindness that I was engaged by Mr. Downe. 
Believe me, Mr. Barnet, I did not know it until yesterday, 
or I ^ould have thanked you longhand long ago ! ' 
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' I had offended you — ^just a trifle — at the time, I think ? ’ 
said Bamet, smiling, ‘ and it was best that you should not 
know/ 

' Yes, yes,' returned hastily- ' Don't allude to that ; 
it is past and aver, and we will let it be. The house is 
finished almost, is it not ? How beautiful it will look 
when the evergreens are grown ! Do -you call the style 
Pdladian, Mr, Bamet ? ' 

' I — really don't quite know what it is. Yes, it must be 
Palladian, certainly. But Til ask Jones, the architect ; 
for, to tell the truth, I had not thought much about the 
style : I had nothing to do with choosing^t, I am sorry 
to say/ 

She would not let him harp on this gloomy refrain, and 
talked on bright matters till she said, producing a small 
roll of paper which he had noticed in her hand all the while, 
' Mr. Downe wished me to bring you this revised drawing 
of the late Mrs. Downe's tomb, which the architect has 
just sent him. He would like you to look it over.' 

The children came up with their hoops, and she went 
off with them down the- harbour-road as usual. Bamet 
had been glad to get those words of thanks ; he had been 
thinking for many months that he would like her to know 
of his share in finding her a home such as it was ; and what 
he could not do for himself, Downe had now kindly done 
for him. He returned to his desolate house with a lighter 
tread ; though in rqason he hardly knew why his tread 
should be light. 

On examining the drawing, Bamet found that, instead 
of the vast altar-tomb and canopy Downe bad determined 
on at their last meeting, it was to be a more modest 
memorial even than had been suggested by the architect ; 
a coped tomb of good solid construction, "with no useless 
elaboration at all. Barnet was truly glad to see that Downe 
had come to reason of his own accord ; and he returned 
the drawing with a note of approval. 

He followed up the house-work as before, and as he 
walked up and down the rooms, occasionally gazing from 
the windows over the bulging green lulls and the quiet 
harbour that lay between them, he murmured words and 
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all the secrets of his esdstence. ► Whatever his reason in 
going there, Lucy did not call again : the walk to the shore 
seemed to be abandoned: he must have .thought it as 
well for both that it should be so, for he 'did not go any^ 
where out of his accustomed ways to endeavour to discover 
her. 


VIII 

The winter and the spring had passed, and the house was 
complete. It was a fine morning in the early part of 
June, and Barnet, though not in the habit of rising early, 
had taken long walk before breakfast ; returning by way 
of the new building. A sufficiently exciting cause of his 
restlessness to-day might have been the int^gence which 
had reached him the night before, that Lucy Savile was 
going to India after all, and notwithstanding the represen- 
tations of her friends that spch a journey was imadvisable 
in many ways for an unpractised girl, unless some more 
definite advantage lay at the end of it than she could show 
to be the case, Barnet's walk up the slope to the building 
betrayed that he was in a dissatisfied mood. He hardly 
saw that the dewy time of day lent an unusual freshness 
to the bushes and trees which had so recently put on their 
summer habit of heavy leafage, and made his newly-laid 
lawn look as well established as an old manorial me^ow. 
The house had been so adroitly placed between six tall 
elms which were growing on the site beforehand, that they 
seemed like real ancestral trees ; and the rooks, young and 
old, cawed melodiously to their visitor. 

The door was not locked, and he entered. No workmen 
appeared to be present, and he walked from sunny window 
to sunny window of the empty rooms, with a sense of seclu- 
sion which might have been very pleasant but for the ante- 
cedimt knowledge that his almost paternal care of Lu<y 
Savile was to be thrown awdy by her wilfulness. Foot- 
steps echoed through an adjoining room ; and bending his 
eyes in that direction, he perceived Mr. Jones, the architect. 
He had come to look over the bafiffing before giving the 
contractor his final certificate. Tfiey walked over the 
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house together. Everything was finished except the pair- 
ing: there were the latest improvements of the period 
in bell-hanging, ventilating, smoke-jacks, fire-grates, and 
French windows. The business was soon ended, and Jones, 
having directed Barnet's attention to a book of wall-paper 
patterns which lay on a bench for his choice, was leaving 
to keep another engagement, when Barnet said, ‘ Is the 
tomb Wished yet for Mrs. Downe ? '' 

' Well — ^yes : it is at last,’ said the architect, cmning 
back and speaking as if he were in a mood to make a con- 
fidence. ‘I have had no end of trouble in the matter, 
and, to tell the truth, I am heartily glad it is over.' 

Barnet expressed his surprise. ‘ I thought poor Downe 
had given up those extrav^ant notions of his ^ Then he 
has gone back to the altar and canopy after all ? Well, he 
is to be excused, poor fellow 1 ' 

* O no — he has not at all gone back to them— quite the 
reverse, ' Jones hastened to say. ' He has so reduced design 
after design that the whole thing has been nothing but 
waste lalraur for me; till in the end it has become a 
common headstone, which a mason put up in half a day.' 

' A common headstone ? ' said Barnet. 

' Yes. I held out for some time for the addition of a 
footstone at least. But he said, “ O no — ^he couldn't afford 
it." ' 

‘ Ah, well — ^his family is growing up, poor fellow, and 
his expenses are getting serious.' 

‘ Yes, exactly,' said Jones, as if the subject were none 
of his. And again directing Bamet's attention to the wall- 
papers, the bustling architect left him to keep some other 
engagement. 

‘ A common headstone,' murmured Barnet, left again to 
himself. He mused a minute or two, and next began 
looking over and selecting from the patterns ; but had not 
long been engaged in the work when he heaurd another 
fiwtstep on the gravel without, and somebody enter the 
open j^rch. 

Barnet went to the door— it was his manservant in 
search of hint. 

' I have been trying for some time to find you, sir,' he 
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said. ' This letter has come by the post, and it is m^hed 
immediate. And there's this, one from^r. Downe, who 
called just now wanting to see you.' He searched his 
pocket for the second. 

Barnet took the first letter— it had a black border, and 
bore the London postmark. It was not in his wife's hand- 
writing, or in that of any person he knew ; but conjecture 
soon ceased as he read the page, wherein he was briefly 
informed that Mrs. Barnet had died suddenly on the pre- 
vious day, at the furnished villa she had occupied near 
London. 

Barnet looked vaguely round the empty hall, at the 
blank walls, out of the doorway. Drawing a long palpitat- 
ing breath, and with eyes downcast, he turned and climbed 
the stairs slowly, like a man who doubted their stability. 
The fact of his wife having, as it were, died once already, 
and lived on again, had entirely dislodged the possibility 
of her actual death from his conjecture. He went to the 
landing, leant over the balusters, and after a reverie, of 
whose duration he had but the faintest notion, turned to 
the window and stretched his gaze to the cottage further 
dovm the road, which was visible from his landing, and from^ 
which Lucy still walked to the solicitor's house by a cross 
path. The faint words that came from his moving lips 
were simply, ' At last ! ' 

Then, almost involuntarily, Barnet fell down on his 
knees and murmured some incoherent words of thanks- 
giving. Surely his virtue in restoring his wife to life had 
been rewarded! But, as if the impulse struck uneasily 
on his conscience, he quickly rose, brushed the dust from 
his trousers, and set himself to think of his next move- 
ments, He could not start for London for some hours; 
and as he had no preparations to make that could not 
be made in half-an-hour, he mechanically descended and 
resumed his occupation of turning over the wall-papers. 
They had all got brighter for. him, those papers. Itfwali 
all d^ged — who would sit in the rooms that they were 
to line ? He went on to muse upon Lucy's conduct in so 
-frequ^tly coming to the house with the children ; her 
occasional blush in speaking to him ; her evident interest 
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in lum. What woman can in the long run avdd being 
interested in a man whom die knows to be devoted to 
her? If human solicitation could ever effect anything, 
there should be no going to India for Lucy now. All the 
papers previously ^osen seemed wrong in thdr shades, 
and he began from the beginning to choose again. 

While' entering on the task he heard a forced * Ahem ! ' 
from without the porch, evidently uttered to attract his 
attention, and footsteps again advancing to the door. His 
man, whom he had quite forgptten in Us mental tiurmoil, 
was still waiting there. ^ 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir,’ the man said from round the 
doorway ; ‘ but here’s the note from Mr. Downe that you 
didn’t take. He called just after you went out, and as he 
(Souldn’t wait, he wrote this on your study-table.’ 

He handed in the letter — no black-bordered one now, 
but a practical-looking note in the well-known writing of 
the solicitor. 

‘ Dear Barnet * — ^it raa — ’ Perhaps you will be prepared for the 
information I am about to give — that Lucy Savile and myself are 
i^ing to be married this morning. 1 have hitherto said nothing as 
to my intention to any of my friends, for reasons which I am sure 
you will fully appreciate. The grisis has been brought about by her 
expressing her intention to join her brother in In&a. I then dis- 
covered that I could not do without her. 

* It is to be quite a private wedding ; but it is my particular wish 
that you come down here quietly at ten, and go to church with us ; 
it will add greatly to the pleasure I shall experience in the ceremony, 
and, I believe, to Lucy's also. I have called on you very early to 
make the request, in the belief that 1 should find you at home ; but 
you are beforehand with me in your early rising, — Yours sincerely, 

*C, Downs.' 

' Need J wait, sir ? ' said the servant after a dead silence. 

' That will do, William. No answer,'' said Barnet calmly. 

When the man had gone Barnet re-read the letter. Tam- 
ing eventually to the wall-papers, which he had been at 
Such pains to select, he ddiberately tore them into halves 
and quarters, and threw them into the empty hmplace. 
Then he went out of the house, locked the door, and stood 
in the frmit awhile. Instead of returning into the town, 
he went down the hubour-road and thoui^thilly lingered 
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about by the sea, near the spot whetre the^body of Bowue^s 
late wife had been found and brought ashore. 

Barnet was a man with»a rich capacity for misery, and 
there is no doubt that he exercised it to its fullest extent 
now. The events that had, as it were, dadied themselves 
together into one half-hour of this day showed that curious 
refinement of cruelty in their arrangement which often 
proceeds from the bosom of the whimsical god at other 
limes known as blind Circumstance. That his few minutes 
of hope, between the reading of the first and second letters, 
had carried him to extraordinary heights of rapture was 
proved by the immenrity of his suffering now. The sun 
blazing into his face would have shown a close watcher 
that a horizontaljine, which had never been seen before, 
but which was never to be gone thereafter, was somehow 
gradually forming itself in the smooth of his forehead. 
His eyes, of a light hazel, had a curious look which can 
only be described by the wwd bruised ; the sorrow that 
looked from them being largely mixed with the surprise 
of a man taken unawares. 

The secondary particiilars of his present position, too,, 
were odd enough, ^though for some time they appeared to 
engage little of ms attention. Not a soul in the town 
knew, as yet, of his wife's death; and he almost owed 
Downe the kindness of not publishing it till the day was 
over : th^, conjuncture, taken with that which had accom- 
panied thf death of Mrs, Downe, being so singular as to 
be quite sufficient to darken the pleasure of the impres- 
sionable solicitor to a cruel extent, if made known to him. 
But as Barnet could not set out on his journey to London, 
where his wife lay, for soine hours (there being at this date 
no railway within ^ distance of many miles), no great 
reason existed whyihe should leave the town. 

Impulse in all its forms characterized Barnet, and when 
he heard the distant dock strike the hour of ten his feet 
began to earry him up the harbour-road with the manner 
of a man who must do something to bring himself to life. 
He passed^ Lucy Savile's old house, his own new one, and 
came in view of the church. Now he gave a perc^tible 
start, and his mechanical condition went away. Befoie 
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the church-gate were a couple of carriages, and Barnet 
then could perceive that the marriage between Downe and 
Lucy was at that moment being solemnized within. A 
feeling of sudden, proud self-confidence, an indocile msh 
to walk unmoved in spite of grim environments, plainly 
possessed him, and when he reached the wicket-gate he 
turned in without apparent effort. Pacing up the paved 
footway he entered the church and stood for awhile in 
the nave passage. A group of people was standiiig round 
the vestry door; Barnet advanced through these and 
stepped into the vestry. 

There they were, busily signing their names. Seeing 
Downe about to look round Barnet averted his somewhat 
disturbed face for a second or two ; when he turned again 
front to front he was calm and quite smiling ; it was a 
creditable triumph over himself, and deserved to be remem- 
bered in his native town. He greeted Downe heartily, 
offering his congratulations. 

It seemed as if Barnet cfxpected a half-guilty look upon 
Lucy's face ; but no ; save the natural flush and flurry 
engendered by the service just performed, there was noth- 
ing whatever in her bearing which showed a disturbed 
mind : her gray-brown eyes carried in* them now as at 
other times the well-known expression of common-sensed 
rectitude which never went so far as to touch on hardness. 
She shook hands with him, and Downe said warmly, * I 
wish you could have come sooner : I called on purpose to 
ask you. You’ll drive back with us now ? ' 

‘ No, no,' said Barnet ; * I am not at all prepared ; but 
I thought I would look in upon you for a moment, even 
though I had not time to go home and dress. I'll stand 
back and see you pass out, and observe the effect of the 
spectacle upon myself as one of the public.' 

Then Lucy and her husband laughed, and Barnet latched 
and retired; and the quiet little party went gliding sitown 
file nave and towards the porch, Lucy's new silk dress 
sweeping with a smart rustle round the base-mouldings of 
the ancient font, and Downe's little daughters following 
in a state of round-eyed interest in their position, and that 
of Lucy, their teacher and friend. 
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So Downe comforted after his Emily’s deaths which 
had taken place twelve months, two weeks, and thr^ days 
before that time. 

When the two flys had driven oJEf and the spectators 
had vanished, Barnet followed to the door, and went out 
into the sun. He took no more trouble to preserve a spruce 
exterior ; his step was unequal, hesitating, almost convul- 
sive ; and the slight changes of colour which went on in 
his face seemed refracted from some inward flame. In the 
churchyard he became pale as a summer cloud, and find- 
ing it not easy to proceed he sat down on one of the tomb- 
stones and supported his head with his hand. 

Hard by was a sexton filling up a grave which he had 
not found time to finish on the previous evening. Observ- 
ing Barnet, he went up to him, and recognizing him, said, 

‘ Shall I help you home, sir ? ' 

*0 no, thank you,’ said Barnet, rousing himself* and 
standing up. The sexton returned to his grave, followed 
by Barnet, who, after watching him awhile, stepped into 
the grave, now nearly filled, and helped to tread in the 
earth. 

The sexton apparently thought his conduct a little 
singular, but he' made no observation, and when the grave 
was full, Barnet suddenly stopped, looked far away, and 
with a decided step proceeded to the gate and vanished^ 
The sexton rested on his shovel and looked after him for a 
few moments, and then began banking up the mound. 

In those short minutes of treading in the dead man Barnet 
had formed a design, but what it was the inhabitants of 
that town did not for some long time imagine. He went 
home, wrote several letters of business, called on his lawyer, 
an old man of the same place who had been the legal adviser 
of Barnet’s father before him, and during the evening over- 
hauled a large quantity of letters and other documents in 
his possession. By d^ven o’dock the heap of papers in 
and before Barnet’s grate had reached formidable dimen- 
sions, and he began to bum them. This, owing to their 
quantity, it was not so easy to do as he had expected, and 
he sat long into the night to complete the task. 

The next morning Barnet departed for London, leaving a 
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note for Downe to inform him of Mrs. garnet’s sudden 
death, and that he was gone to bury her; but wiien a 
thrice-suffident time for that purpose had elapsed, he was 
not seen again in bis accustomed walks, or in his new 
house, or in his old one. He?' was gone for good, nobody 
knew whither. It was soon discovered that he had em- 
powered liis law}^ to dispose of all his property, real and 
personal, i^i the borough, and pay in the proceeds to the 
account of an unknown person at one of the large London 
banks. The person was by some supposed to be himself 
under an assumed name ; but few, if any, had certain 
knowledge of that fact. 

The degant new residence was sold with the rest of his 
possessions ; and its purchaser was no other than Downe, 
now a thriving man in the borough, and one whose grow- 
ing family and new wife required more roomy accommoda- 
tion than was afforded by the little house up the narrow 
tide street. Barnet’s old habitation was bought by the 
trustees of the Congregational Baptist body in that town, 
who puUed down ^e time-honoured dwelling and built a 
new chapel' on its site. By the time the last hour of that, 
to Barnet, eventful year had chimed, every vestige of him 
had disappeared from the precincts of his native place, 
and the name became extinct in the borough of Port- 
"®redy, after having been a living force therein for more 
than two hundred years. 


IX 

Twenty-one years and six months do not ps^s without 
setting a mark even upon durable stone and triple brass ; 
upon hmnanity such a period works nothing less than 
transformation. In Barnet’s old birthplace vivadous 
young children with bones like india-rubber had grown up 
tQ be stable men and women, ui^ and women li^ dried 
in^e skin, stiffened, withered, and sunk into decrepitude ; 
while selections from every class had b^en consigimd to the 
oati}dng cemetery. Of inorganic difierences f£e greatest 
was tiiat a railway had invaded the town, tying it '(Hi to a 
main line at a junction a dozen miles «^. Bantef# house 
on the harbour-road, once so insistently new, had. acquired 
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a respectable ^adlowiwss, with ivy, Virgihia cr^peis, 
lichens, damp patches, and even constitntioiud infimuties 
of its own like its elder fellpivs. Its architedinre, once so 
very improved and modem, had already becdne stale in 
style, without liaving reached the dignity of being old- 
fa^oned. Trees about the harbour-road had increased 
in drcumference or disappeared under the saw ; while the 
church had had such a tremendous practical joke played 
upon it by some facetious restorer or other as to be scarbe 
recognizable by its dearest old iriends. 

During this long interval George Barnet had never 
once been seen or heard of in the town of his fathers. 

It was the evening of a market-day, and some half- 
dozen middle-aged farmers and dairymen were lounging 
round the bar of the Black-Bull Hotd, occasionally drop- 
ping a remark to each other, and less frequently to the 
two barmaids who stood within the pewter-topped coimter 
in a perfunctory attitude of attention, these latter sighing 
and making a private observation to one another at odd 
intervals, on more interesting experiences than the present. 

‘ Days get shorter,' said one of the dairymen, as he 
looked towards the street, and noticed that the lamplighter 
was passing by. 

Ibe farmers merely acknowledged by their countenances 
the propriety of this remark, and finding that nobody dse « 
spoke, one of the barmaids said ' yes,' in a tone of painful 
duty. 

* Come fair-day we shall have to light up before we start 
for home-along.' 

'That's true,’ his neighbour conceded, with a gaze of 
blankness. 

* And after that we shan’t see much further difference 
all’s winter.' 

The rest were not unwilling to go even so far as this. 

The barmaid si^ied ^ain, and raised one of her han^ 
from the coimter on whim they rested to scratch the smal- 
lest surface of her face with the smallest of her fingers. 
She .lodked towards the door, and pesently remarked, 

‘ I think 1 hear thb ’bos coining in from station.' 

The eyes of the daiiymen and humers turned to the 
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glass door dividing the hall from the porch, and in a minute 
or two the omnibus drew up outside. Thm there was a 
lumbering down of luggage, and then a man came into the 
haU, followed by a porter with a portmanteau on his poll, 
which he dejxjsited on a bench. 

The stranger was an elderly person, with curly adien- 
white hair, a deeply-creviced outer comer to each eydid, 
and a countenance baked by innumerable suns to the 
colour of terra-cotta, its hue and that of his hair contrast- 
ing like heat and cold respectively. He walked medita- 
tively and gently, like one who was fearful of disturbing 
his own mental equilibrium. But whatever lay at the 
bottom of his breast had evidently made him so accustomed 
to its situation there that it caused him little practical 
inconvenience. 

He paused in silence while, with his dubious eyes fixed 
on die barmaids, he seemed to consider himself. In a 
moment or two he addressed them, and asked to be accom- 
modated for the night. As he waited he looked curiously 
round the hall, but said nothing. As soon as invited he 
disappeared up the staircase, preceded by a chambermaid 
and candle, and followed by a lad with his trunk. Not 
a soul had recognized him. 

A quarter of an hour later, when the farmers and dairy- 
men jbad driven off to their homesteads in the coimtry, he 
came downstairs, took a biscuit and one glass of wine, 
and walked out into the town, where the radiance from the. 
shop-windows had grown so in volume of late years as tb 
flood with cheerfulness every standing cart, barrow, stall, 
and idler that occupied the wayside, whether shabby or 
genteel. His chief interest at present seemed to lie in the 
names painted over the shop-fronts and on doorwaj^, 
as far as they were visible ; these now differed to an 
ominous extent from what they had been one-and-twenty 
yeats before. 

Tlie traveller passed on till he came to the bookseller's, 
where he looked in through the glass door. A fresh^^faced 
young man was standing behind the counter, ' otherwise 
the shop was empty. The gray-haired observer entered, 
asked few: some periodical by way of paying for adniission. 
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and with his elbow on the counter began to turn over the 
pages he had bought, though that he read nothing was 
obvious. 

At length he said, ' Is old Mr, Watkins still ^ive ? * in a 
voice wmch had a curious youthful cadence^in it even 
now. 

' My father is dead, sir/ said the young man. 

* All, I am sorry to hear it/ said the stranger. " But 
it j[s so many years since I last visited this town that I 
could hardly expect it should be otherwise/ After a short 
silence he continued — ‘ And is the finn "of Barnet, Browse 
and Company still in existence ? — they used to be large 
flax-merchants and twine-spinners here ? ' 

* The firm is still going on.. sir, but they have dropped 
the name of Barnet. I believe that was a sort of fancy 
name — at least, I never knew of any living Barnet. Tis 
now Browse and Co.’ 

' And does Andrew Jones still keep on as architect ? ’ 

' He’s dead, sir.’ 

' And the vicar of St. Mary's — Mr. Melrose ? ’ 

' He’s been dead a great many years/ 

* Dear me ! ’ He paused yet longer, and cleared his 
voice. ' Is Mr. Downe, the solicitor, still in practice ? * 

‘No, sir, he's dead. He died about seven years 
ago.' 

Here it was a longer silence still; and an attentive 
observer would have noticed that the paper in the stranger's 
hand increased its imperceptible tremor to a visiWe shake. 
That ^ay-haired gentleman noticed it himself, and rested 
the paper on the counter. ' Is Mrs. Downe still alive ? ' 
he asked, closing his lips firmly as soon as the words were 
out of his mouth, and dropping his eyes. 

* Yes, sir, she’s alive and well. She's living at the old 
place,’ 

‘ In East Street ? ' 

' 0 no ; at Chateau Ringdale. I believe it has beenSn 
the family for some generations/ 

‘ She lives with her children, perhaps ? ' 

‘ No ; she has no children of her own. There were 
some Miss Downes ; I think they were Mr. Downe 's daugb- 
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tm by a fcmner wife ; but they are fiudnied aad Eving 
in oths parts of the town. Mrs..Downe lives, ak^' 

' Quite alone ? ' » , 

'Yes, sir; quite alone.' 

The newiy-arrived gentleman went back b>.tibie ho;tel 
and dined ; after which he made some change in his dress, 
haved back bis beard to the fashion that had prevailed 
twenty years filler, when he was }a}ung and interesting, 
and once more lemerging, bent his steps in the direction of 
the harbour-road. Just before getting to the point where 
the pavement ceased and the houses isolated themselves, 
he overtook a shambling, stooping, unshaven man, who 
at first sig^t appeared like a professional tramp, his Moulders 
having a perceptible greasiness as they passed utuler the 
gaslight. Each pedestrian momentarily turned and re- 
-'garded the other, and the tramp-like gentleman started 
oack. 

‘ Good — ^why— -is that Mr. Barnet ? 'Tis Mr. Barnet, 
surely ! ’ 

' Yes ; and you are Charlson ? ' 

' Yes — ah — ^you notice my appearance. The Fates 
have rather iU-used me. By-the-bye, that fifty pounds. 
I never paid it, did I ? . . . But I was not ungrateful 1 ’ 
Here the stooping man laid one hand emphatiewy on the 
palm of tihie other. , ' I gave you a ’Schance, Mr. George 
Barnet, which many men would Have thought full value 
received — the chance to marry your Lucy. As far as the 
world was concemed, your wife was a drowned mman, ■ 
hey? ’ 

‘ Heaven forbid all that, Charlson I ' 

‘ WeU, wdl, 'twas a wrong way of showing latitude, I 
suppose. And now a drop of something to dnnk for old 
acquaintance' sake I And, Mr. Barnet, she’s again iree 
— mere’s a chance now if you care for it — ha, ha I ’ And 
the speaks pushed his tongue into his hollow cheek and 
s^ted his eye in the old fashion. 

' I know all,’ said Barnet quickly ; and Upping a 
snail present into the hands ci the needy, saddening man, 
he -stepped ihead and was soon in the emtskaiis of the 
town. 
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He reached the barbour-roa 4 >. ^pd paused before the 
entrai^ce to a «fi^l-kiu>wn house. It was so. hi|^y bOsooped 
in trees spd shrubs {Wanted siufo the erectioh of the build- 
ing that one would scarcely haveKrecoguizedr.the spot as 
tiiat which had been a mere neglected slope chosen as a 
site for a dwelling. He opened the swing-gate, dosed it 
noisdessly, and gently moved into ihe semidrcolar drive, 
which remained exactly as it had beetf markdl out by 
Barnet on the morning when Lucy Savile ran in to tiiank 
him for procuring her the post of governess to Downe's 
children. But the growth of trees and bushes whkh 
revealed itsdf at every step was beyond all e^>ectation ; 
sun-proof and moon-proof bowers v^ted the walks, and 
the walls of the house were uniformly bearded with creep- 
ing plants as high as the first-floor windows. 

After lingering for a few minntes in the dusk of the 
bending boughs, the visitor rang the door-bdl, and on the 
servant appearing, he announc^ himself as ‘ an old fiiend 
of Mrs. Downe’s.’ 

The hall was lighted, but not brightly, the gas being 
turned low, as if visitors were rare. There was a stagnation 
in the dwelling ; it smned to be waiting. ' Could it really 
be waiting for him ? The partitions which had been 
probed by Barnet's walking-stick when the mortar was 
green, were now quite brown with the antiquity of their 
varnish, and the ommnratal woodwork of the staircase, 
which had glistened with a pale yellow newness when first 
■'erected, was now a rich' wine-colour. During tiie 
servant’s absence the following ccdloquy could be dindy 
heard through the nearly-dosed door of the drawing- 
room. 

' He didn't give his name ? ' 

' He only ^d " an did friend,” ma’am.' 

' 'What kind of gendpnan is he ? ’ 

'A staidish gdp^an, vath hair.’ 

‘Ihe voice of tte second spesucer seemed to afiect the 
listener greatly. .After a pause, the lady said, ' 'Very well, I 
will see himi' 

And the stranger, was drown in face to face with tip 
Lqciy who had poce bpen LupF Savile. The round che^ 
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of that formerly yoting lady had, of course* alarmingly 
flattened its curve in her modem representative ; apen^ve 
grayness overspread her once dark brown hair, like morn- 
mg rime on heather. The parting down the middle was 
wide and jagged ; once it had been a thin white line, a 
narrow crevice between two high**^ banks of shade. But 
there was still enough left to form a handsome knob be- 
hind, and some curls beneath inwrought with a few hairs 
like silver wires were very becoming. In her eyes the 
only modification was that their originally mild rectitude 
of expression had become a little more stringent than here- 
tofore. Yet she was still girlish — a girl who had been 
gratuitoudy weighted by destiny with a burden of five- 
and-forty years instead of her proper twenty. 

\Lucy, don’t you know me ? ' he said, when the servant 
had closed the door. 

* I knew you the instant I saw you ! ' she returned 
cheerfully. * I don't know why, but I always thought 
you would come back to your old town again.* 

She gave him her hand, and then they sat down. ' They 
said you were dead,' continued Lucy, * but I never thought 
so. We should have heard of it for certain if you had 
been,' 

‘ It is a very long time since we met.' 

‘ Yes ; what you must have sej^n, Mr. Barnet, in all 
these roving years, in comparison with v/hat I have seen 
in this quiet place ! ' Her face grew more serious. ' You 
know my husband has been dead a long time ? I am a 
lonely old woman now. considering what I have been ; 
though Mr. Downe’s daughters— all married — ^manage to 
keep me pretty cheerful.' 

' And I am a lonely old man, and have been any time 
these twenty years.' 

‘ But where have you kept yourself ? And why did 
you go off so mysteriously ? ' 

^ ' Well, Lucy, I have kept myself a little in America, 
and a little in Australia, a little in India, a little at the 
Cape, and so on ; I have not stayed in any place for a 
long time, as it $ems to me, and yet more tlian twenty 
years have dSown. But when people get to my age two 
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years go like one t-^Your second did I go 

away so mysterioudy, is sm^y not necessary. You 
guessed wliy, didn't you ? ' 

‘No, I never once guessed,’ ^ said sim^y; 'nor 
did Charles, nor did anj^ody as far as I know.’ 

' Well, indeed I Now think it ov^ again, and then look 
at me, and say if you can't gness ? ' 

She looked him in the face with an inquiring smile. 

‘ Surdy not because of me ? ' ^e said, pausing at the 
commencement of surprise. 

Barnet nodded, and smiled again ; but his smile was 
sadder than hers. 

■ Because I married Qiarles ? ' she asked. 

‘ Yes ; solely because you married him on the day I 
was free to ask yon to marry me. , My wife died fonr-asd- 
twenty hours before you went to churw with Downe. The 
fixing of my journey at that particular moment was because 
of her funerm; but once away I knew I riioiild have no 
inducement to come back, and took my steps accordingly.’ 

Her face assumed an aspect of gentle reflection, and 
she looked up and down his form with great interest in 
her eyes. ‘ I never thought of it ! ’ she said. ‘ I knew, of 
course, that you had once implied some warmth of feeling 
towards me, but I concluded that it passed off. And I 
have always been under the impression that your wife was 
alive at the time of my marriage. Was it not stupid of me ! 
—But you will have some tea or something ? I have never 
' dined late, you know, sinc^ my husband’s death. I have 
got into the way of making a regular meal of tea. You 
will have some tea with roe, will you not ? ’ * 

The travelled man assented quite readUy, and tea was 
brought in. They sat and chatted over the tray, regardless 
of tli« fl3nng hour. ‘ Well, wdl ! ' said Barnet presently, 
^ for the first time he leisurely surveyed the room ; ' how 
like it all is, and yet how different! Just where 3rour 
piano stands was a board on a couple of trestles, bearing 
the patterns of wall-papers, when I was last here. I 
was chooring them — standihg in this way, as it might be. 
Then my servant came in at the door,' and hmided me a 
note, so. It was from Downe, and aimodncad that you 
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just going to be mamed to biro. I dto% no more 
w^-papers — tore up all those 1 bad sdected, and left the 
house. I never entered it ^ain till now.' 

' at last I understand it all/ she murroured> 

They had both risen and gon^ to the firej^ace. The 
mantel came almost on a level with her shoulder, which 
gently rested against it, and Barnet laid his hand upcm the 
Sidf close beside her shoulder, * Lucy,’ he said, ‘ better 
late than never. Will you marry me now ? ' 

She started bads, and the surprise which was so obvious 
in her wrought even greater surprise in him that it should 
be so. It was diffictdt to believe that she had been quite 
b^d to the situation, and yet ^ reason and common 
sense went to prove that she was not acting. 

<You take me quite imawares by such a question! ' 
she said, with a forced laugh of uneasiness. It was the first 
time die had shown any embarrassment at all. ‘ Why,' 
she added, ' 1 couldn’t marry you for the world.' 

‘ Not after all this 1 Why not ? ' 

‘ It is — I would — ^I really think I may say it— I would 
upon the whole rather marry you, Mr. Barnet, than any 
oth^ man I have ever met, if I ever dreamed of ihaniage 
again. But I don't dream of it — ^it is quite out of my 
thoughts; I have not the least intention of marrying 
again.' 

‘ But — on my account — couldn’t ywi alter ]mur plans a 
little ? Come ! ' 

‘ Dear Mr. Barnet,' she said with a little flui:ter, ' I 
would on your account if on anybody's in existence. But 
you don't know m the least what it is you are adcing 
— ^sudi an impracticable thing — I won’t say ridiculous, 
of course, because I see that you are really in earnest, and 
earnestness is never ridiculous to my mind.' 

‘ Well, yes,' said Barnet more slowly, dropping her hand, 
ajhich he had taken at the moment of plea^g, * I am in 
earnest. The resolve, two months ago, at the C^pe, to 
come back once more was, it is true, rather sudden, and 
as J see now,- not well considered. But 1 am in earnest in 
askmg/ 

'And I iq dedihing. With all good feeling and all 
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kindness, let me sai.y that I am quite 0{^>Dsed to :the idea of 
inarr3nng a seccmd toe.' ' . . 

' Well, no harm has bean done,' he answer^, vdth the 
same subdued and tender humorousness tot he had town 
on sudi occasions in earlj^ life. ' ' If ymi really won't accept 
me, I must put up with it, 1 suppose.’ His eye feu on the 
clock as he spoke. ' Had you iny notion tot it so 
late ? ’ he asked. ' How absorbed 1 have been t * 

, She accompanied him to the haU, helped turn to put 
on his overcoat, and let him out of to house herself. 

' Good-night,’ said Barnet, on to doorstep, as to 
lamp shone in his face. ‘You are-, not offended with 
me ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not. Nor you with me ? ** 

‘ I'll consider whether I am or not,' he pleasantly replied. 

‘ Good-night.' 

She watched him safely through the gate ; and when 
his footsteps had dicd „away upon the road, closed to 
d<»r softly and return^ to to room. Here to modest 
widow long pondered his speeches, with eyes dropped 
to an i:qtusoaUy low level. Barnet’s urbanity under to 
blow of her refusal greatly impressed her. After having 
his tog period of probation rendered useless by her deci- 
sion, he had shown no anger, and had philosiphically 
taken her words as if he deserved no better ones. It was 
very gentlemanly of him, certainly; it was "more than 
genttoanly; it was heroic and gfand. The more to 
meditatiid, to more to questioned to vktue of her con- 
duct in checking him so peremptorily ; and went to her 
beordom in a mood of dissatisfaction. . On looking in to 
^ass to was reminded that tore was not so much remain- 
ing of her former beauty as to make his frank declaration 
ail impulsive natural homage to her cheeks and e3res ;*it 
must undoubtedly have arisen from an old staunch feeling 
of his, deserving tendetest consideration. She recalled to 
her mind with niucb jdeasure tot he had tdd her he was 
sta3dng at to Bladr-Bnll Hotel ; so that if, after waiting a 
day or two, he shoidd not, in his modesty, call again, to 
might ton send him a nice little^ note. To alter her 
views for the .ppsent was far from ixa mtention ; bat 
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she would allow herself to be induced to reconsider the 
case, as any generous woman ought to do. 

• The morrow came and passed, and Mr. Barnet did 
not drop in. At every knock, light youthful hues flew 
across her cheek ; and she was abstracted in the presence 
of her other visitors. In the evening she walked about 
the house, not knowing" what to do with herself ; the 
conditions of existence seemed totally different from those 
which ruled only four-and-twenty short hours ago. What 
had been at first a tantalizing, elusive sentiment was getting 
acclimatized witlun her as a definite hope, and her person 
was so informed by that emotion that she might almost 
have stood as its emblematical representative by the time 
the dock struck ten.' In short, an interest in Barnet 
predsely resembling that of her early youth led her present 
heart to belie her yesterday's words to him, and she longed 
to see him agmn. 

The next day she walked out early, thinking she might 
meet him in the street. The growing beauty of her romance 
absorbed her, and she went from tire street to the fields, 
and from the fields to the shore, without any consciousness 
of distance, till reminded by her weariness that could 
fo no further. He had nowhere appeared. In the evening 
she took a step which under the circumstances seemed 
justifiable ; she wrote a note to him at the hotel, inviting 
him to tea with her at six predsely, and signing her note 
' Lucy.' 

In a quarter of an hour the messenger came back. Mr. 
Barnet had left the hotel early in the morning of the day 
before, but he had stated that he would probably refurn 
in the course of the week. 

The note was sent back, to be given to him immediately 
on his arrival. 

There was no sign from the inn that this desired event 
had occurred, eithS: on the next day or the day following. 
On both nights she had been restless, and had scarcely slept 
half-an-hour. 

On the Saturday, putting off all* diffidence, Lucy went 
herself to the Black-Bull, and questioned the staff closely. 

Mr. B%met had cursorily remarked when leaving that 
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he might retnm on the Thursday or Friday, bnt they 
were directed not to reserve a room for he riioidd 

write. , 

He had left no address. 

Lucy sorrowfully took back her note, went hbme, and 
resolved to wait. 

She did wait — ^years and years — ^but Barnet ^ever 
reappeai'ed. 

April 1880 . 
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I 

The north read from Casterhridge is tedious^ and londy, 
especially in winter<time. Along a part of its course it 
connects with Long-Ash Lane, a monotonous track without 
a villa^ or hmnlet for many miles; a^d with very sddom 
a turning. Unapprized wa;^arers who are too old, or too 
young, or in other respects too weak for the distance to be 
traversed, but who, nevertheless, have to walk it, say, as 
they look wistfully ahead, ' Once at the top of that hill, 
and I must surely see the end of Long-Ash Lane 1 ‘ But 
they reach the hilltop, and Long-Ash Lane stretches in 
front as merdlessly as before. 

Some few years ago a certain farmer was riding through 
this lane in the gloom of a winter evening. The farma''s 
friend, a dairyman, was riding beside him. A few paces 
in the rear rode the fanner’s man. All three were well 
horsed on strong, roimd-barrelled cobs ; and to be 
well horsed was to be in better spirits about Long-Ash 
Lane than poor pedestrians could attain to during its 
passage. 

But the farmer did not talk much to his friend as he rode 
along. The ^iterprise which had brought him there filled 
his mind ; for in truth it was important. Not alb^ther 
so important was it, peihapsi when estimated by its v^ue to 
society at large ; but if the true measure of a deed be ^ho- 
portionate to the space it occupies in the heart of him who 
undertakes it, Farmer Charles Darton's business 1!o-night 
could hold its own with the business of kings. 

He was a large &rmer. His- turnover^ as it is called, 
was probaUy tWrty thousand pounds a year. He had a 
gteat many drat^ht horses, a great many mildi cows, 
and of ^eep a multitude, llus comfmtable position was, 
however, ncme of his own making.'' It had been created 
,155 
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iiy Ids father, -a man of a veiy different stamp from the 
preseat representative of the lihe. . . 

Dai+on, the father, had been a jime-idea’d .character, 
with a buttoned-up pootet and a dd^-Iike. eye brimming 
with commercial subtlety. In I^on the son, this trade 
subtlety had become transmuted into emotional, and the 
harshness had disappeared ; he would have been called a 
sad man but for his cmistant care not to divide himself 
from lively friends by piping notes out of harmony with 
theirs. Contemplative, he aUowed his mind to ^ a quiet 
meeting-place for memories and hopes. So that, naturally 
enough, since succeedmg to the agricultural calling, and 
up to his present age <Jf thirty-two, he had neither advanced 
nor receded as a capitalist — a. stationary result which did 
not agitate one. of his unambitious, unstrategic nature, 
since he had all that he desired. The motive of his expedi- 
tion to-n4:ht showed the same absence of anxious regmd 
for Numl^ One. 

The party rode on in the slow, safe trot proper to night- 
time and bad roads. Farmer Dion’s head jigging rather 
unromantically up and down against the sky, and his 
motions being repeated irith boldo’ emphasis by his friend 
Japheth Johns ; while those of the latter were travestied 
m jerks still less softened by art in the person of the lad 
who attended them. A pair of whitish objects hung one on 
each side of the latter, bumping against him at each step, 
and stiU further spmling the grace of his seat. On dose 
inspection they m%ht have been perceived to be open 
ruw baskets — one containing a turkey, and the omer 
some bottles of wine. 

‘ D’ye feel ye can meet your fate like a man, ndg^bour 
Darton ? ’ asked Johns* h'eaking a silence whidi had 
lasted while hve-t^-tvi^ty hedgerow treed had g^ded 
by. - 

Darton with a half-lau^h murmured, 'Aj'^'-call 
it my fate 1 Hanging and wivmg go by des^y»' Md 
Hxen they were silent again. 

The darkness thickened rapidly, at intervals diutting 
dmim on the land in a perceptilde Sap, lilm the wave of a 
wing*. , Tl» Customary dose of day was acoderated by a 
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gimultaaeoas blmniig erf the air. With the bf^ht 
had come a mist damp ezwngh to inconubodei M 3 iot 
sufficient to satora^ them. C^tiymen as 
— bom, as may be i&di, with <mly an open doOr tetw^ 
them and the four seasons— they regarded the' mist but 
as an added obscuration, and ignor^ its humidl qmdiW. 

They were travelling in a direction that was emivmed 
by no modem currmt of traffic, the place of Dart<m*s 
]ffigrimage being an old-fashioned village — one oiv the 
Hmtocks (several villages of that name, with a distinctive 
prefix or affix, lying thereabout) — ^where the people make 
the best cider and cider-wine in all Wessex, and where the 
dunghills smell of pomace instead of s^le refuse as else- 
where. The lane was sometimes so narrow that the 
brambles of the hedge, which hung forward like anglers' 
rods over a stream, scratched their hats and hooked their 
whiskers as they passed. Yet this neglected lane had been 
a highway to Queen Elizabeth’s subjects and the cavalcades 
of the past. Its day was over now, and its history as a 
national artery done for ever. 

' Why I have decided to marry her/ resumed Darton 
(in a measured musical voice of conhdehce which revealed 
a good deal of his composition), as he glanced round to 
see that the lad was not too near, ‘ is not only that 
h^, but that I can do no better, even from a fairly piaicifi^ijli^ 
point of view. That I might ha’ looked higher 
true, though it is really all nonsense. I have had exp^r.<. 
ence enough in looking above me. " JJo more supatior • 
women .for me," said I — ^you know ibhen. SaUy is a 
comely, independent, simple character, with no make-i^ 
about her, who’ll think me as much a superior to her as 
I iMed to think — ^you know who I mean — ^was to me.’ 

‘Ay/ said Johns. ‘However, I shouldn’t call Sally 
Hall simple. Primary, because no Sally is; secondary, 
because if mme a>uld be, this one wouldn’t. Tis a wroi\g 
dei^ominaticni to apply to a woman, Charles, and affects 
me, as your best man, like cold water. 'Tis like , recom- 
mending a stage play by sasri:^ there’s ^neither murder, 
villainy, nor haini of any sort in it, when that’s what you’ve 
paid your half-crown to see/ '■ 
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'Well; may your oji^oii do you good. .Mine’s a 
difiei^t one.’ And turning the conymatiou from the 
phikeophical to the prwtical, Dartpn ^pressed, a hope 
that the said Sally had received what he'd s»it cm by die 
carrier that day. 

Johns wanted to know what that was. 

' It is a dress/ said Darton. ‘ Not exactly a wedding- 
dress ; though die may use it as one if she likes* It is 
rather serviceable than showy — suitable for the winter 
weather.’ 

‘ Good,' said Johns. ‘ Serviceable is a wise word in a 
bridegroom. I commend ’ee, Charles.’ 

'For,' said Darton, ‘why should a woman dress up 
like a rope-dancer because she’s going to do the most 
solemn deed of her life except dying ? ’ 

‘ Faith, why ? But she will, because she will, I suppose,’ 
said Dairyman Johns. 

‘ H'm,' smd Darton. 

The lane thej’^ followed had been nearly straight for 
several miles, but they now left it for a smaller one which 
after winding Uncertainly for some distance forked into 
two. By night country roads are apt, to reveal ungainly 
qualities wluch pass without observation during day ; 
and though Darton had travelled this way before, he had 
not done so frequently, Sally having been wooed at the 
house of a relative near his own. He never remembered 
seeing at this spot a pqir of alternative ways looking so 
equally probable as these two did now. Johns rode cm a 
few steps. 

‘ Don’t be out of heart, soimy,’ he cried. ‘ Here’s a 
handpost. Ezra — come and climm this post, and tell us the 
way.’ 

The lad dismounted, and jumped into the hedge where the 
post stood under a tree. 

, ‘ Unstrap the baskets, or you’ll smash up that wine ! ’ 
cried Darton, as the young maii began spasmodically to 
dimb the post, baskets and all. 

‘ Was there ever less head in a brainless world ? said 
Johns. ‘ ffere, simple Ezzy, I'll do it.’ , He leapt off, and 
with much pu&ig dimbed the post, striking a matdi when 
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he reached the top, and moving the light the arm, 
the lad standing and gazing at the spectade. 

* I have faced tsmtalization these twaity years ^th a 
temper as 'mild as ihilk^l * said Japheth ; ^bnt such things 
as this don’t come short *of dev^ I ' And flinging the 
matdi avmy,.he slipped down to the gronnd. 

‘ What’s the matter ? ' asked Darton. 

* Not a letter, sacred or heathen— not so much as wotdd 
tell-ps the way to the town of Smokeyhole — ever I dumld 
sin ‘ to say it t Either the moss and mildew have eat 
away the words, or we have arrived in a land where the 
nat3rves have lost the art o’ writing, an4 dionld ha* brought 
our compass like Christopher Columbus.’ 

' Let us take the straightest road,’ said Darton placidly ; ■ 
* I shan’t be sorry to get there — ’tis a tiresome ride. I 
would have driven if I had known.' 

'Nor I ndther, sir,' said Ezra. ‘These straps plough 
my shoulder like a zull. If 'tis much furriier to your 
lady’s home, Maister Darton, I rirall aric td> be let cany 
half of these good things in my iimerds — hee, hee I ’ 

'Don’t you be such a reforming radical, Ezra,' said 
Johns sternly. ‘ Here, I’ll take the turkey.’ 

This being done, they went forward by the right-hand 
lane, which ascended a hill, the left winding away under 
plantation. 'The pit-a-pit of their horses' hoofs lessened 
up the slope ; and the ironical directing-post stood in 
solitude as before,^ holding out i^s blank arms to the raw 
breeze, which brought a snore from the wood as if Skrymir 
the Giant were sleeping there. 

II 

Three miles to the left of the travellers, along tbe road 
they had not followed, rose an old house with mullioned 
windows of Ham-hill stone, and chimne}^ of lavish sdidity. 
It stood at the top of a dope beside King’s-Hintock village- 
sb^t, only a n^e or two from Eing’s-Hintock Court, 
yet quite shut away from that mansion and its precincts. 
Immediately in front of it grew a large sycamore tree, whose 
bated roots fcsmed a convenient staircase from the road 
bdiow to the front door tri the dwdlirlg. Its situation gave 
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the house what little distinctive name it possessed, namely^ 
• The Knap.' Some forty yards off a brqpk dribbled past, 
whidi, for its size, madea great deal of noise. At the back 
was a dairy barton, accasable for yehicles and live^stodk 
by a side ‘ drong.’ Thus much <»ily of the diaracter of the 
homestead could be divined out oi doors at this shady 
evening-time. 

But within there , was plenty of light to see by, as pl^ty 
was construed at Hintock. Beside a Tudor 
whose moulded four-centred arch was nearly hidden a 
figured blue-cloth blower, were seated two women — smother 
and daughter— i&s. Hall, and^ Sarah, or Sally; for this 
was a part of .the world where the latter modificaition had 
not as yet been ^aced as a vulgarity by the march of 
intellect. The owner of the name was Ihe yoimg woman 
by whose means Mr. Darton proposed to put an end to his 
bachelor condition on ffre approaching ^y. 

The mother’s bereavement had been so long ago as 
not to leave much mark of its occurrence upon her now, 
either in face or clothes. She had resumed the mob-cap 
of her early married life, enlivening its whiteness by a few 
rose-du-Barry ribbons. Sally required no such aids to 
pii^ess. Roseate good-nature lit up her gaze ; her 
features showed curves of decision and judgment ; and 
idle might have been regarded without much mistake 
as a warm-hearted, quick-spirited, handsome girl. 

She did most of the talking, her mother listening with a 
half-absent air, as she picked up fragments of red-hot wood 
ember with the tongs, and piled them upon the brands. 
But the number of speeches that passed was very small in 
proportion to the meanings exchanged. Long experience 
together often enabled them to see the course of thought 
in each other’s minds without a word being spoken. Be- 
hind them, in the centre of the room, the table was spread 
fpi;^ supper, certain whiffs of air lad^ with fat vapours, 
uwch ever and anon entered from the kitchen, derotiqg 
its m^taiatibn there. 

* ue new gown he was going to send ym stays about 
<»t the way like huns^f,' Sally’s mother was saying. 

' Yes, not hnishitd, 1 daresay,' cried Sally indepmidratly. 
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'Lord, I shouldn't ama^i^d if it didn't come at all t 
Young men make ^ch kind piomises when they am near 
you, and forget 'eni when they go' away. But he doesn't 
intend it as a wedding-gown — ^he gives it to irie merely 
as a gown to wear when I like — a travelling-dress is What it 
would be called by some. Come rathe or come late it 
don't much matter, as I have a dress of my own to fall 
back upon. But what time is it ? ' 

She went to the family dock and opened the glass, 
for the hour was not otherwise discernible by night, and 
indeed at all times was rather a thing to be investigated 
than beheld, so much more wall than window was there 
in the apartment. ' It is nearly eight,’ said she. 

* Eight o'dock, and neither ^ess nor man,' said Mrs. 
Hall. 

‘ Mother, if you think to tantalize me by talking like 
that, you are much mistaken I Let him be as late & he 
will — or stay away altogether — I don't care,' said Sally. 
But a tender, minute quaver in the negation showed 
that there was something forced in that statement. 

Mrs. Hall perceived it, and drily observed that she was 
not so sure about Sally not* caring. ' But perhaps you 
don't care so much as .1 do, after dl,' she said. ' For T 
see what you don’t, that it is a good and flourishing match 
for you ; a very honourable offer in Mr. Darton. And I 
think I see a kind husband in him. So pray God 'twill go 
smooth, and wind up well.' 

, Sally would not listen to misgivings. Of course it would 
go smoothly, she asserted. ' How you are up and down, 
mother t ' she went on. ' At this moment, whatever hin- 
ders him, we are not so anxious to see him as he is to be 
here, and bis thought runs on before him, and settles down 
upon us like the star in the east. Hark ! ' she exclaimed, 
with a breath of relief, her eyes sparkling. ‘ I heard some- 
thing. Yes — ^here they are I * ^ 

The next moment hfer mother's slower ear also dis- 
tingiffshed the familiar reverberation occasioned by foot- 
steps clambering up the roots of the sycamore. 

'Yes, it sounds like them at last,' she said. 'Well, 
it is not so vay late afta: all, conddl^ring the distance.' 
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The footfdl ceased, and they arose, e:q>ecting a knodk. 
They began to think it might have b^en, after all, some 
neighbouring villager under Bacchic influeiu^, ginng the 
cortre of the road a vnde berth, when tiieir doubts were 
dispeUed by the new-Colner’s entry into me passage. The 
door of the room was gently opened, and there appeared, 
not the pair of travellers wim whom we h$ve already 
made acquaintance, but a pale>faced man in the garb uf 
extreme poverty — almost in rags. 

‘ O, it’s a tramp — gracious me T ’ sai4 Sally, starting back. 

His cheeks and eye-orbits were deep concaves — rather, 
it might be, from natural weakness of constitution than 
irreg^ar living, though there were indications that he had 
led no careful life. He gazed at the two women fixedly 
for a moment : then with an abashed, humiliated demean- 
our. dropped his glance to the floor, and sank into a chair 
witnout uttering a word. 

Sally was in advance of her mother, who had remained 
standing by the fire. She now tried to discern the visitor 
across the candles. 

‘ Why— mother,’ said Sally faintly, turning back to Mrs. 
Hall. ‘ It is Phil, from Australia ! ’ 

Mrs. Hall started, and grew pale,, and a fit of coughing 
seized the man with the ragged clothes. ' To come home 
like this ! ’ she said. ' O, Philip — are you ill ? ' 

‘ No, no, mother,’ replied he impatiently, as soon as he 
could speak. 

'But for God's sake how do you come here—and just^ 
now, too ? ’ 

‘ Wdl, I am here,’ said the man. ‘ How it is I hardly 
know. I’ve come home, mother, because I was driven to 
it. Things were against me out there, and went from bad 
to worse.’ 

' Then why didn’t you let us know ? — you’ve not writ a 
,line for the last two or three years.’ 

The son admitted sadly that be had not. He said that 
he had hoped and thought he might fetdi up again, and 
be able to send good news. 'Then he had' been obliged 
to abandon that horo. and had finally come home from 
sheer necessity — pmv^usly to making a new start. ' Yes, 
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things are very bad ^th mej' he repeated, percdving tfadr 
commiserating glances at hia clothes. 

They brov^ht him nearer the fire, took his hat irofm his 
thin hand, whi^ was so small and smooth as to show that 
his attempts t# ietcb tcp again bad not been in a maanal 
direction. His mother resumed ber inquiries, and dubi- 
ously ashed if he had chosen to ccmie that particular nig^t 
ior any special reason. 

For no reason, he told her. His arrival had been quite 
at random. Then Philip Hall looked round the room, and 
saw for the first time that the table was laid somewhat 
luxuriously, and for a larger number than themselves; 
and that an air of festivity pervaded thhir dress. He asked 
quickly what was going on. 

' Sally is going to be married in a day or two,’ replied 
the mother ; and she explained how Mr. Darton, Sally’s 
intended husband, was coming there that night with the 
groomsman, Mr. Johns, and other details. ' We thought 
it must be their step when we heard you,' said Mrs. Hall. 

The needy wanderer looked again on the floor. ' I see 
— I see,' he murmured. ‘Why, indeed, should I have 
come to-night ? Such folk as I are not wanted here at 
these times, naturally. And I have no buaness here — 
spoiling other people's happiness.' 

' Phil,' said his mother, with a tear in h» eye, but 
with a thinness of lip and severity of mannar which were 
pretomably not more than past events justified ; ‘ since 
you speak like that to me. I'll speak honestly to 3n>u. 
For these three years you have taken no thought for us. 
You left home with a good supply of money, and strength 
and education^ and you ou^t to have made good use of it 
But you come back lilm a beggar ; and l^t you come 
in a very awkward time for us cannot be deiued. Your 
return to-night may do us much harm. But mind — ^you are 
wdctBne to this home as loi^ as it is mine. I don't wish to 
turn you adrift We will make the best of a bad job ; 
aiHl 1 hope you are not seriously ill ? ' 

' O no. T have only this infernal cough.’ 

She looked at him anxiously. ‘ I think you had better 
go to bed at once,' she srud. 
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‘ WdU— I shall be out of the way there,' said the son 
wearily. ‘ Having ruined don’t let me ruin you 

by b^ig seen in these togs, for Heaven’s sake. Who do 
3 ?ou say Sally is going to be married to — ^a Fanner Darton ? ' 

' Yes — a gentlemaa^fwmer — ^te a ’wealthy man. 
Far better in station than she could have eiqpected. It 
is a good thing, altogedxer.' * 

' Well done, little Sm 1 ' said her brothm*, brightening and 
looking up at her with a smUe. ' I ought to have written ; 
but perhaps I have thought of you all the more. But let 
me get out of sight. 1 would rather 'go and jiunp into 
the river than be seen here. But have you anything I 
can drink ? I am confoundedly thirsty with my long 
tramp.' 

'Yesi, yes, we will bring something upstairs to you,’ 
said. Sally, with grief in her face. 

* Ay, that will do nicdy. But, Sally and mother ' 

He stbp^ied, and they waited. ' Mother,* I have not told 
you all,' he resumed slowly, still lool^g on the floor 
between his knees. ‘ Sad as what you see of me is, there’s 
yrorse behind.' 

His mother gazed upon him in grieved suspense, and 
SaHy went and leant upon the bureau, listening for every 
sound, and sighing. Suddenly she turned round, sa 3 dng, 
‘ Let them come, I don’t care 1 Philip, tell the worst, and 
take your time.' 

‘ Well, then,’ said the unhappy Phil, ‘ I am not the 
only one in this mess. Would to Heaven I were! 
But ' 

'O, Phfll’ 

' I have a wife as destitute as I.' , 

' A wife ? ' said liis mother. 

* Unhapjaly 1 ’ 

' A wife 1 Yes, that is the way with sons I ’ 

‘ And besides ’ said he. 

; Besides! 0, Philip, surdy— ’ 

'.I have two little children.' 

. ' Wife and dbildren ! ’ whispered Mrs. Hall, dnking down 
oaidkninded. 

\PaH: little things ! '^said SaUy involuntarily. 
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His mother turned a^ain.to him. '1 suj^Kse these 
helpless beings are left in Austihlia? ' 

‘ No. They are in England.' ' ' 

‘ Well, I can &nly hope yon’ve left them in a respectable 
place.' 

‘ I have not left them at all. They are here— within 
a few yards of us. In short, they are in the stable.' 

' Where ? ' . 

' In the stable. I did not like to bring them indoors 
till I had seen you,* mother, and brokm the bad hews a bit 
to you. Tliey were very tired, and are resting out there 
on some straw.' * 

Mrs. Hall's fortitude visibly broke down. She had 
been brought up not without refinement, and was even more 
moved by such a collapse of genteel aims as this than a 
substantial dairyman’s widow would in ordinary have been 
moved. ' Well, it must be borne,’ she said, in a low voice, 
with her hands tightly joined. ‘ A starving son, a starving 
wife, starving children I Let it be. But why is this 
come to us now, to-day, to-ni|^it ? G)uld no other mis- 
fortune happen to helpless women than this, which will 
quite upset my poor girl’s chance of a happy life ? Why 
have you done us this wrong, Philip ? >^at respectaUe ' 
man will come here, and marry open-eyed into a family of 
vagabonds ? ’ 

‘ Nonsense, mother ! ’ said Sally vehemently, wddle 
her face fluked. ' Chmdey isn’t the man to desert me. 
But if he should be, and won't many me because, Phil's 
come, let him go and marry elsewhere. I won't be adiamed 
of my own flesh and blood for any man in England 
— not 1 1 * And then SaUy turned away and burst into 
tms. 

' Wait tiU you are twenty years older and you will tell a 
difterent tale,' replied her mother. 

The seal stood up. ' ‘ Mother,' he said bitterly, ' as 1 
have come, so I will go. All I ask of you is that you will 
allow me and mine to lie in your stable to-night. I give 
you my word that we’ll be gone by break of day^ and 
trouble you no furtho’ ! ' 

Mm Hall, the mother, changed^' at that. 'O no,' ^ 
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aaswared hastily ; ‘ never shall it be saiid that I sent any 
of my own family from my door. Bring 'em in, FhiMp, or 
take me out to them.' 

‘ We will put ’em all into the large bedroom,’ said, Sally, 
brightening, ' and make up a large fire. Let’s go and help 
them in, and call Rebekah.’ (Rebekah was the woman 
who assisted at the dairy and housework ; she lived in 
a cottage hard by with her hu^and, who attended to the 
cows.) 

Sally went to fetch a lantern from the badc'kitchen, 
but her brother said, ‘ You won’t want a light. I lit the 
lantern that was han^g there.’ 

‘ What must we call your wife ? ’ asked Mrs. Hall. 

‘ Helena,' said Philip. 

With shawls over their heads they proceeded towards 
the back door. 

‘ One minute before you go,’ interruf>ted Philip. ‘ I — I 
haven’t confessed all.’ 

‘ 'Then Heaven help us ! ' said Mrs. Hall, pushing to 
the door and claspng her hands in calm despair. 

'We passed through Evershead as we came,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ and I just looked in at the " Sow-and-Acom ” 
to see if old Mike still kept on there as usual. The carrier 
had come in from Sherton Abbas at that moment, and 
guessing that I was boimd for this place — ^for I think he 
knew me — ^he asked me to bring on a dressmaker’s parcel 
for Sally that was marked "immediate." My wife had 
walked on with the children. 'Twas a flinisy parcel, and 
the paper was tom, and 1 found on looking at it that it was 
a thick warm gown. I didn’t wirii you to see poor Hdena 
in a shabby state. I was ashamed that you should — 'twas 
not what she was bom to. I untied the parcel in the road, 
took it on to her where ^e was waiting in the Lower Bam, 
^d told her I had managed to get it for her, and that 
am was to ask no question. She, poor thing, must have 
'Siq^)Osed I obtained it on trust, through having reached a 
p^ce where I was known, for she put it on gladly enough. 
SbO'has it on now. Sally has other gowns, I dmesay.’ 

Safly look^ at her mother, speechless. 

''You have others, I daresay!,' repeated Phil, with a 
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man's impatioice. * I bought’ to mysdt '* Better 
Sally cry than Helena freeze." ' Well, is the dress of great 
consequent ? 'Twas nothing very omam«ital,..as far as 
I could see.' 

' No — no ; not of consequence,’ returned Sally sadly, 
adding in a gentle voice, ' You will not mind if I lend ha 
another instead of that one, will you ?"' 

Philip's agitation at the confession had brought on 
another attack of the cough, which seemed to shake him to 
pieces. He was so obvioudy unfit to sit in a chair that 
they helped him upstairs at once ; and having hastily 
given him a cordial and kindled the Ij^droom me, they 
descended to fetch their unhappy new relations. 

Ill 

It was with strange feelings that the girl and her mother 
lately so cheerful, passed out of the back door into the 
open air of the barton, laden with hay scents and the herby 
breath of cows. A fine dleet had begun to fall, and they 
trotted across the yard quickly. The stable-door was open ; 
a light shone from it — from the lantern which always hung 
there, and which Philip had lighted, as he said. Softly 
nearing the door, Ifrs. Hall pronounced the name 
‘ Hdena I ' 

There was no answer for the moment. Looking in ^ 
was taken by surprise.. Two people appeared before her. 
For one, instead of the drabbi^ woman she had expected, 
Mrs. Hdl saw a pale, dark-eyed, ladylike creqture, whose 
persoi^ty ruled her attire rather than was ruled by it> 
^e was in a new and hwdsome gown, Sally’s own, and 
an old bonnet. She was standing up, agitated ; her hand 
was held by her companion — ^none else thw Sally’s affianced. 
Farmer Charles Darton, upon whose fine figure the pale 
stranger’s eyes were fixed, as his were fixed upon her. Pfis 
other band held the rein of his horse, which was standinif 
saddled as if just led in. 

At sight ol^ Mrs. Hall they both turned, looking at her 
in a way neither quite ccmscious nor imconscious. and 
without seeming to recollect that wprds were necessary 
as a sedution to the scene. In another moment Sally 
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tiered also, when Barton dropped his oompanion’s 
hand, led the horse aade, and came to greet his betrothed 
and Mrs. Hall. 

‘ Ah I ' he said, smiling— with something like fmoed 
composure — ‘ this is a roundabout way of arriving, jmu 
will say, my dear Mrs. Hall. But we lost our way, which 
made us late. I saw a light here, and led in my horse at 
once— rmy friend Johns and my man have gone’ cmward 
to the little inn with theirs, not to crowd you too much. 
No sooner had I entered than I saw that this lady had 
taken temporary dielter here — and found I was intruding.' 

' She is my dgughter-in-law,’ said Mrs. Hall calmly. 
‘ My son, too, is in the house, but he has gone to bed unwell.' 

Sally had stood stating wonderingly at the scene until 
this moment, hardly recognizing Barton’s shake of the 
hand. The spdl that bound her was broken by her per* 
cdving the two little chUdren seated* on a heap of hay. 
She suddenly went forward, spoke to them, and took one 
on her arm and the other in her hand. 

, 'And two children?' said Mr. Barton, showing thus 
that he had not been there long enough as yet to under- 
stand the situation. 

' My grandchildren,' said Mrs. Hall, with as much affected 
ease as before. 

Philip Hall’s wife, in spite of this interruption to her 
first rencoimter, seemed sc^ely so much affected by it as 
to feel an}K>ne’s presence in addition to Hr. Barton’s. 
However, arousing herself ty^ a quick reflection, she threw 
a sudden critical glance., of her sad eyes upon Mrs. Hall, 
and, apparently finding her satisfactory, advanced to her 
in a meek initiative. Then Sally and the stranger ^ke 
some friendly words to each othm*, and Sally went on with 
the children into the Jioiise. Mrs. Hall and Helena fol- 
jowed, and Mr. Barton followed these, looking at Helena's 
tbess and outline, and listening to her voice like a man 
in a dream. 

.y By the time the othem reached the house Sally had 
. 'already gohe upstairs with the tired children.' She rapped 
against the wall for Itebekah to come In and hdp to attend to 
Rebeimh's house being a little ' spit-and-daub '. cabin 
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leaid^agaimtfI»snbstairtuA5tonewbdc<:^ldte.iKaEViallff^ 
erectioDi. When she came a bed ^iaa^%ifdr the little 
ones^.Und some supper i^vesi to them. On descending 
tile stams after seeing this done Sally went to the sitting- 
room. Young Mis. Hall entered it just in advance of,ti», 
having in the interim retired with her mother-in-law to 
take off her bonnet, and otherwise make herself pre^h*. 
able. Hence it was evident that.no further communicar; 
tion could have passed between her and Mr. DartQn since , 
their brief interview in the stable. 

Mr. Japheth Johns now opportunely arrived, and broke 
up the restraint of the company, after a few orthodox 
meteorological commentaries had pass^ between him and 
Mrs. Hall by-way of introduction. They at once sat down 
to supper, the present of wine and turkey not being pro- 
duced for consumption to-night, lest the premature &play 
of those gifts should seem to throw doubt on Mrs. Hall's 
capacities as a provider. 

‘ Drink hearty, Mr. Johns — drink hearty,' said that 
matron magnanimously. ‘ Such as it is there's plenty of. 
But perhaps cider-wine is not to your taste ? — ^though 
there's body in it.' 

‘ Quite the contrairy, ma'am — quite the contrairy,' said 
the dairyman. ' For though I inherit the malt-liquor 
principle from my fether, I am a dder-drinker on my 
mother's side. She came from these parts, you know. 
And there's this to be said forit — 'tis a more peaceful 
, liquor, and don't lie about a man like your hotter drinks. 
Wth care, one may live on it a twelve-month without 
knocking down a neighbour, or getting a black ej% from 
an old acquaintance/ 

The general conversation thus begtm was continued 
briskly, tiiough it was in the main restricted to Mrs, Hall 
and Japheth, who in truth required but little hdp from 
anyboify. There being slight call upon Sally's tongue 
she had amjde leisure to do what her heut most derired, 
n^tiy, watch her intended husband and her sister-in-law 
a view of elucidating., the strange moment^ scene 
in iriud) her motl^ and herself had surprised thdn in the ... 
stable. If ti^ sceiw meant anything, it meant, at least, ' 
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tiiat tiiey bad met before. That there had beett no time 
for ejqdanations Sally coold see, for their mahi^ mas stUl 
one 01 suppressed amazement at each other's {Iresaice 
there. Darton’s e^s, too, fell continually on the gown 
wmn by Helena as if this were an added riddle to his per- 
{dexity; though to Sally it was the one feature in the 
case wMdi was no mystery. He seemed to feel, that fate 
had impishly changed his vis-d-vis in the lover's jig he 
was about to foot ; that while the gown ^d been esqiected 
to endose a Sally, a Helena's face looked out from the 
bodice ] that some long-lost hand met his own from the 
rieeves. 

Sally could see &at whatever Helena might loiow of 
t>arton, she knew nothing of how the dress^ entered into 
his mnbarrassment. And at moments the young girl would 
have persuaded hersdf that Darton's looks at her sister- 
in-law were entirely the fruit of the dothes query. But 
sorely at other times a more extensive range of speculation 
and sentiment was expressed by her lover’s eye than that 
which the changed dress would account for. 

Sally’s independence made her one of the least jealous 
of women. But there was something in the relations of 
these two visitors which ought to be explained. 

Japheth Johns continued to converse in bis well-known 
style, interspersing his talk with some private reflections 
on the position of Barton and Sally, which, though the 
sparkle in his eye showed thcun to be highly entertaining 
to himsdf, Were apparenUy not quite communicable to 
the company. At last ^ withdrew for the night, going 
off to the roadside inn hdf-a-mile ahead, whither Barton 
promised to follow him in a few minutes. 

Half-an-hour passed, and then Mr. Barton also rose to 
leave, .Sally and her sist»-in-law simultaneoudy wishing 
him good-ni^t Sfi they retired upstairs to their rooms. 
Put on his arriving at the front dcwr with Mrs. Hall a 
. sharp dmwer cd rain began to come down, when the widow 
suggested that be should return to the fireside rill the 
Storm censed., 

'Barton aco^ted her proposal, but insisted' that, asdt 
' t»as getting fete, and she was obviouriy tired, rite riiould 
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not sif np on his account, since be.cooid let himseif .put ^ 
the lionse, and would quite enjoy smoking a fdpe % ^ 
heartli alone. Mrs. Hall Assented j and Darton was left 
by himself. He spread hi% knees to the brands, lit up his 
tobacco as he had said, and sat gazing into tlie fixe, and 
at the notches of the chimney-crook which hung above. 

An occasional drop of rain rolled down the chimney ~ 
with a hiss, and still he smoked on ; but not like aiban 
whose mind was at rest. In the long run, howevo:, desjnte 
his meditations, eariy hours ahdd and' a long ride in the 
open air produced their natural result. He began to doze. 

How long he remained in this half-unconsdous state he 
did not know. He suddenly opened his eyes. The back- 
brand had burnt itself in two, and ceased to ilame ; the . 
light whidi he had placed on the mantelpiece had nearly 
gone out. But in spite of these deficiendes there was a 
light in the apartment, and it came from dsewhere. Turn- 
ing his head he saw Philip Hall’s wife standing at the 
entrance cd the room with a bed-candle in one hand, a 
small brass tea-kettle in the other, and his gown, as it 
certainly seemed, stiU upon her. 

' Helena ! ' said Darton, starting up. 

Her countenance eiqnressed dismay, and her first words 
were an apology. ‘ I — did not know you were here, Mr. 
Darton,' she said, while a blush fiashed to her cheek. ' 1 
thought every one had retired — I was coming to make a 
little water boil ; my husband seems to be worse. But 
perhaps the kitchen fire can be lighted up again.' 

‘ Don't go on my account. By all means put it on here 
as you intoided,' said Darton, ‘ AUow me to help you.' 
He went forward to tjake the kettle from her hand, Imt she 
did not tdlow him, and placed if on the fire herself. 

They stood some way apart, one on eadi side of the 
fireplace, waiting till the water should boil, the candle on 
the mantel between them, and Helena with her eyes on 
the kettle. Darton was the. first to break the silence. 
‘.ghaU 1 call Sally? ' he said. 

* 0 no,’ die quickly returned. ‘ We have pibn trouble 
enough si^dy. We have no ri{^t herft. But we are 
the sport of fate, and were obliged to come.’ 
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' No right here I ' said he in siuprise. 

‘None. I can’t explain it now/ answered Helota. 
'This kettle is very slow.' 

There was another pause; ^the {uoverbial dilatoriness 
of watched pots was never more dearly exemplified. 

Helena's face was of that sort which seems to ask for 
asristance without the owner's knowledge — the very anti- 
podes of Sally's, which was sdf-reliance expressed. Dar- 
ton’s eyes travelled from the kettle to Helena’s face, then 
back to the kettle, then to the face for rather a longer 
time. 'So I am not to know anj^ng of the mystery 
that has distracted me all the evening ? ' he said. ' How 
is it that a woman, who refused me because (as I supposed) 
my position was not good enough for her taste, is found 
to be the wife of a man idio certainly seems to be worse 
off than I ? ' ‘ 

' He had the prior claim,' said she. 

‘ What I you knew him at that time ? ' 

' Yes, yes I And he went to Australia, and sent for me, 
and 1 joined him out there I ' 

‘ Ah — that was the mystery 1 ' 

‘ Please say no more,' she implored. ‘ Whatever my 
. errors, I have paid for them during the last five years t ' 

'The heart of Darton was subject to sudden overflowings. 
He was kind to a fault. ‘ I am sorry from my soul,' he 
said, involuntarily approadiing.her. Helena withdrew a 
step or two, at which he became conscious of his move- 
^ment, and quickly took his former place. Here he stood 
without speaking, and the little kettle began to sing. 

' Well, you might have been my wife if you had chosen,' 
he said at last. ' But that's all past and gone. However, 
if you are in any trouble or poverty I shall be glad to be 
of service, and as your relation by marriage Isl^l have a 
right to be. Does your unde know of ^our distress ? ' 

' My unde is dead. He left me without a ferthing. 
And now we have two children to maintain.' 

' What, left you nothing ? How could he be so cruel as 
that ? ' ' 

‘ I disgraced' myself in his ^es.' 

' Now,' said Daiton earnestly, ' let me take care of the 
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children, at least while you are so unsettled. You lwl(»^ 
to another, so I cannot take care, of you.' 

' Yes, you cw,' said a voice ; and suddenly a tMrd figure 
stood beside them. It was Sally. ‘ You can, since yon 
seem to wish to,' she ret>eated. ‘ She no longer belongs 
to another. . . . My poor brother is dead 1 ' 

Her face was red, her eyes sparkled, and aU the wsman 
came to the front. ‘ I have heard it 1 ' she went on to 
him passionately. ' You can protect her now as well as 
the <^dren I ' She turned then to her agitated sister-in- 
law. ‘ I heard something,' said Sally (in a gentle murmur, 
differing much from her previous passionate words), ' and 
I went into his room. It must have been the moment 
you left. He went off so quickly, and weakly, and it was 
so unexpected, that I couldn't leave even to call you.' 

Darton was just able to gather from the confused dis- 
course which followed that, during his sleep by the fire, 
Sally’s brother whom he had never sera had tecome worse ; 
and that during Helena’s absence for ywater the end had 
unexpectedly come. The two young women hastraed 
upstairs, and he was again left ^one. 

After standing there a short time he went to the front 
door and looked out ; till, softly closing it behind him, he 
advanced and stood under the large sycamore-tree. The 
stars were fiickering coldly, and the dampness which had 
just descended upon the earth in rain now sent up a chill'' 
from it. Darton was in a strange position, and he felt it. 
The unexpected appearance, in deep poverty, of Helena — 
a young lady, daughter of a deceased naval officer, who 
had been brought up by her uncle, a solicitor, and had 
refused Darton in marriage years ago — the passionate, 
almost angry demeanour of Sally at di^vering them, the 
abrupt announcement that Helena was a widow ; all t^s 
coming together was a conjuncture difficult to cope with 
in a moment, and made him question whether he ought to . 
leave the house or offer assistance. But for Sally’s mannra 
he would unhesitatin^y have done the latter. 

He was still stand^ under the tree when the door in’ 
front of him oprafd, and Mrs. Hall c^e out. She went 
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round to the garden-gate at the side without seeing him. 
Daxton fdllowed her. intending to speak. Pausing out- 
side, as if in thonght, ^ proceeded to a spot where the 
sun came earliest in spru^-time, and where the north wind 
never blew ; it was whae the row of beehives stood under 
^ wall. Discerning her object, he waited till she had 
accomplished it. 

It was the universal custom thereabout to wake the bees 
by tapping at their hives vdienever a death occurred in the 
hous^ld, under the belief that if &is were not done the bees 
themselves would pine away and peri^ during the ensuing 
year. As soon as an interior buzzing responded to her tap 
at the first hive Mrs. Hall w^t on to the second, and thus 
pa^ed down the row. As soon as she came back he met her. 

* What can I do in this trouble, Mrs. Hall ? ' he said. 

‘ O— notiiing, thank you, nothing,' she said in a tearful 
vmce, now just perceiving him. ‘ We have called Rebekah 
and ^ husband, and they will do everything necessary,' 
^e tdd him in a^ew words the parti<^ars of her son’s 
arrival, broken in health — ^indeed, at death's very door, 
though they did not suspect it — ^and suggested, as the 
result of a conversation between her and her ^ughter, 
that the wedding should be postponed. 

* Yes, of course,' said Darton. ‘ I think now to go 
straight to the inn and tell Johns what has happened.’ 
It was not till after he had shaken hands with her that he 
turned hesitatingly and added, ' Will you tell the mother 
of his children that, as they are now left fatherless, I shall 
be glad to take the eldest of them, if it would be any con- 
vmiiaice to her and to you ? ' 

Mrs. Hall promised that her son’s widow should be told 
ctf the offer, and they parted. He retired down the rooty 
^pe and disappeared in the direction of the inn, where 
Itt informed Johns of the drcumstances. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Hall had entered the house. Sally was downstairs in the 
sitting-room alone, and her mother explained to her that 
Daxton had readily assented to the postponement. 

' No doubt he has,' said Sally, with sad emphasis. ' It 
is not put off for a week, or a month, (»: a year. I diall 
never marry him, and she will I ' 
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IV 

' Time p£^s8ed, and the household on the Knap became a^n 
serene under the composing influences of daily routine. 
A desultory, very desultory, correspondence dmgged on 
between Sdly H^l and Darton, who, not quite knowing 
how to take her petulant words on the night of her brother’s 
death, had continued passive thus long. Helena and her 
children remained akthe dairy-house, almost of necessity, 
and Darton therefore deemed it advisaffle to stay away. 

One day, seven months later on, when Mr. Darton was 
as usual at his farm, twenty miles from King’s-Hintock, a 
note reached him from Helena. She thanked him for his 
kind offer about her children, which her mother-in-law had 
duly communicated, and stated that she would be glad to 
accept it as regarded the eldest, the boy. Helena had, in 
truth, good need to do so, for her uncle had left her penni- 
less, and all application to some relatives in the north had 
failed. There was, besides, as she said, no good school 
near Hintock to which she could s^d the child. 

On a fine summer day the boy came. He was accom- 
panied half-way by Sally and his mother — to the ‘ White 
Horse,’ the fine c8d Elizabethan inn at Chalk Newton,^ 
where he was handed over to Darton’s bailiff in a shining 
spring-cart, who met them there. 

He was entered as a day-scholar at a ropular school at 
Casterbridge, three or four miles from Darton’s, having 
first been taught by Darton to ride a forest-pony, on which 
he cantered to and from the aforesaid fount of knowledge, 
and (as Darton hoped) brought away a promising headfol 
of the same at each ^umal expedition. The thoughtful 
taciturnity into which Darton had latterly fallen was quite 
dissipated by the presence of this boy. 

When the Christmas holidays came it was arranged that 
he ^uld spend them with his mother. The journey wa;, 
fOT some reason other, performed in two stages, as at 
his com^, except that Darton in person took the place of 
the bailiff, and that the boy and himself rode on horseback. 

1 It is now pulled down, and its site occupied by a modem one in 
red brick (19x2). * 
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Reachiog the renowned * White Horse/ Daxton incraired 
if Miss and young Mrs. Hall were there to meet little niilip 
(as they had agreed to be}. He was answered by the 
appearance of Helena alone at the door. 

' At the last moment Sally would not come/ she Mtered. 

That meeting practically settled the point tow^s which 
these long-severed persons were converging. But nothing 
was broa^d about it for some time yet. Sally Hall had, 
in fact, imparted the first decisive motion to events by 
refusing to accompany Helena. She soon gave them a 
second move by writing the following note : — 

^ [Private,] 

' Dear Charles, — ^L iving here so lomg and intimately with 
Helena, 1 have naturally learnt her history, especially that of it 
whidi refers to you. 1 am sure she would accept you as a husband 
at the proper time, and I think you ought to give her the oppor- 
tunity. You inquire in an old note if 1 am sorry that I showed 
temper (which it wasn’t) that night when I heard you talking to her. 
No, Charles, I am not sorry at all for what I said then. — ‘Vours 
sincerely, 

* Sally Hai^./ 

Thus set in train, the transfer of D^rton's heart back 
to its original quarters proceeded by n»re lapse of time. 
In the following July, Darton went to his friend Japheth 
to ask him at l^t to fulfil the bridal o£Bce which had been 
in abeyance since the previous January twelvemonths. 

* With all my heart, man o’ constancy I ' said Dairy- 
man Johns warmly. ‘ I’tc lost most of my genteel fair 
complexion haymaking this hot weather, 'tis true, but 
I’ll do your business as well as them that look better. 
There be scents and good hair-oil in the world yet, thank 
God, and they’ll take off the roughest o’ my edge. I’ll 
compliment her. “ Better late than never, Sally Hall,” 
I’M say/ 

.‘It is not Sally,’ said Darton hurriedly. ‘ It is young 
Mrs. Hall.' 

Japheth's fax:e, as soon as he really comprdhmied, 
became a picture of reproachful dismay. * Not S^ly ? ’ he 
said. ' Why, not Sally ? I can’t believe it I Young Mrs. 
Hall I Well, well— whae's your wisdom ? ’ 
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Darton shortly explained particulars ; but Johns ' would 
not. be reconciled. "She was a woman worth having if 
ever woman was/ he cried. " And now to let h^ go f " 

" But I suppose I can marry where 1 like/ said 
Darton. 

' H'm/ replied the dair^an, lifting his eyebrows expres- 
sively. " This don't become you, Charles — ^it really do not* 
If I had done such a thing you would have sworn I was a 
curst no'them fool to be (hrawn ofi the scent by such a 
red-herring doU-oll-oU/ 

Farmer Darton responded in such sharp terms to this 
laconic opinion that the two friends finally parted in a way 
they had never parted before. Johns was to be no grooms- 
man to Darton after all. He had flatly declined. Darton 
went off sorry, and even unhappy, particularly as Japheth 
was about to leave tliat side of the county, so that the 
words which had divided them were not likely to be ex- 
plained away or softened down. 

A short time after the interview Darton was united to 
Helena at a simple matter-of-fact wedding, and she and 
her little girl joined the boy who had already grown to 
look on Darton's , house as home. 

For some months the farmer experienced an unprece- 
dented happiness and satisfaction. There had been a flaw 
in his life, and it was as neatly mended as was humanly 
possible. But after a season the stream of events followed 
less dearly, and there were shades in his reveries. Helena 
was a fra^e woman, of little staying-power, physically or 
morally, and since the time that he had originally known 
her— eight or ten years before^ — ^she had been severely tried. 
She had loved herself out, in short, and was now occasion- 
ally given to moping. Sometimes she spoke regretfully of 
the gentilities of her early life, and instead of comparing 
her present state with her condition as the wife of the 
unlucky H^, die mused rather on what it had been befofe 
she took the first fatal step of dandestinely marrying him. 
She didliot care to please such people as those with whom 
she was thrown as a thriving farmers wife. She allowed 
the pretty trifles of agricultural domestidty to glide by 
her as sorry details, and had it not'been for the, children 
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Darton's house would have seemed but little brighter than 
it had been before* 

This led to occasional unpleasantness, until Darton some* 
times declared to himself that such endeavours as his to 
rectify early deviations of the hesrt by harking back to the 
old point mostly failed of success. ' Perhaps Johns was 
right,' he would say. ' I should have gone on with Sally. 
Better go with the tide and make the best of its course 
than stem it at the risk of a capsize.' But he kept these 
unmelodious thoughts to himself, and was outwardly con- 
siderate and kind. 

This somewhat barren tract of his life had extended to 
less than a year and a half when his ponderings were cut 
short by the loss of the woman they concerned. Wlien 
die was in her grave he thought better of her than when 
she had been alive ; the farm was a worse place without 
her than with her, after all. No woman short of divine 
could have gone though such an experience as hers with 
her first husband without becoming a little soured. Her 
stagnant S5nnpathies, her sometimes unreasonable idanner, 
had covered a heart frank and well-meaning, and originally 
hopeful and warm. She left him a tiny red infant in white 
wrappings. To make life as easy as possible to this touch- 
ing object became at once his care. 

As this diild learnt to walk and talk Darton learnt to 
see feasibility in a scheme which pleased him. Revolving 
the experiment which he had hitherto made upon life, he 
fancied he had gained wisdom from his mistak^ and cau- 
tion from his miscarriages. 

What the scheme was needs no penetration to discov^*. 
Once more he had opportunity to recast and rectify his 
ill-wrought situations by returning to Sally Hall, who still 
lived quietly on under her mother’s roof at Hintock. 
H^ena had been a woman to lend pathos and refinement 
to a home ; Sally was the woman to brighten it. She 
would not, as Helraa did, despise the rural simplicities of a 
fanner's fireside. Moreover, she had a pre-eminefit quali- 
fication for Dalton's household; no other woman could 
inake so desirable a mother to her brother's two children 
and Darton's one as Sally — ^while Darton, now that Helena 
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had gone* was a more promismg husband for Sally than he 
had ever t^n when liable to Reminders from an imcured 
sentimental wound. 

Darton not a man to act rapidly, and the working 
out of his reparative designs might have been delayed for 
some time. But there came a winter evening pxedsely 
like the one which had darkled over that former ride to 
Hintock, and he asked himself why he should postpone 
longer, when the very landscape called for a repetition of 
that attempt. 

He told his man to saddle the mare, booted and spurred 
himself with a younger horseman's nicety, kissed the two 
youngest children, and rode off. To make the journey a 
complete parallel to the first, he would fain have had his 
old acquaintance Japheth Johns with him. But Johns, 
alas ! was missing. His removal to the other side of the 
county had left unrepaired the breach which had arisen 
between him and Darton ; and though Darton had forgiven 
him a hundred times, as Johns had probably forgiven 
Darton, the effort of reunion in present circumstances was 
one not likely to be made. 

He screwed himself up to as cheerful a pitch as he could 
without his former crony, and became content with his 
own thoughts as he rode, instead of the words of a com- 
panion. The sun went down ; the boughs appeared 
scratdied in like an etching against the sky ; old crooked 
men with faggots at their bacl^ said ' Good-night, sir,' and 
Darton replied ' Good-night ' rigljt heartily. 

By the time he reached the forlong roads it was getting 
as dark as it had been on the occasion when Johns, dimbed 
me directing-post. Darton ; made no mistake this time. 

‘ Not shall I be able to mistake, thank Heaven, when I 
arrive,' he murmured. It gave him peculiar satisfaction 
to think that the proposed marriage, like his first, was qjf 
the nature of setting in order things long awry, and not a 
momentory freak of fancy. 

Nothing hindered the smoothness of his journey, which 
seemed not half its former length. Though dark, it was. 
only between five and six o'dock when the bulky cUmneys 
of Mrs, Hall's residence appeared in view behind the syca- 
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inore tree. On second thoughts he retreated and put up 
at the ale-house as in former time ; and when he Bad plumed 
himself before the inn mirror, called for something to drink, 
and smoothed out the incipient wrinkles of car^. he walked 
on to the Knap with a quick step, 

V 

That evening Sally was making ' pinners ’ for the milkers, 
who were now increased by two, for her mother and herself 
no longer joined in millang the cows themselves. But 
upon the whole there was little change in the household 
economy, and not much in its appearance, beyond such 
minor particulars as that the crack over the window, which 
had been a hundred years coming, was a trifle wider ; that 
the beams were a shade blacker ; that the influence of 
modernism had supplanted the open cliimney-comer by a 
grate ; that Rebeks^, who liad worn a cap when she had 
plenty of hair, had left it og now she had scarce any, 
because it was reported that caps were not fashionable ; 
and that Sally's face had naturally assumed a more womanly 
and experienced cast. 

Mrs. Hall was actually lifting coals with the tongs, as 
she had used to do. 

' Five years ago this very night, if I am not mistaken ' 

she said, la 5 dng on an ember. 

' Not this very night — though 'twas one night this week," 
said the correct Sally. 

* Well, 'tis near eno^h. Five 3 ^ars ^o Mr. Barton 
came to marry you, anomy poor boy Phil came home to^ 
die." She sighed. ' Ah, Sally," she presently said, ' if you 
had managed well Mr. Barton would have had you, HeldSt 
or none." 

" Bon't be sentimental about that, mother,* begged Sally, 
didn't care to manage well in such a case. Though I 
bked him, I wasn't so anxious. I would never have mar- 
ried the man in the midst of such a hitch as that was,* slie 
added with decision ; ' and I don't think I would if he 
.were to ask me now.' 

' 1 am not sure about that, unless you have another in 
your eye/ 
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' I wouldn't ; and I'll tdl you why. I could: hardly 
many him lor love at this time o’ <ky. And as we’ve 

r iite enough to live on if we give up the dairy to-morrow, 
should have no need to marry for any meaner reason. 
... I am quite happy enough as I am, and there's an 
end of it.' * 

Now it was not Imig after this dialogue that there came a 
mild rap at the door, and in a moment there entered 
Rebekah, looking as thoqgh a ghost had arrived. The 
fact was that &at accomplished skimmer and chunter 
(now a resident in the house) had overheard the desultory 
observations between mother and daughter, and on open- 
ing the door to Mr. Darton thought the coincidence must 
have a giMy meaning in it. Mrs. Hall welcomed the 
farmer with warm surprise, as did Sally, and for a moment 
they rather wanted words. 

‘ Can you push up the chimney-crook for me, Mr. Dar- 
ton ? — the notches hitch/ said the matron. He did it, and 
the homely little act bridged over the awkward conscious- 
ness that he had been a stranger for four years. 

^s. Hall soon saw what he had come for, and left the 
principals together while she went to prepare him a late 
tea, smiling at Sally’s recent hasty assertions of indiffer- 
ence, when she saw how civil Sally was. When tea was" 
ready slie joined them. She fancied that Darton did npt 
look so confident as when he had arrived ; but Sally was 
quite light-hearted, and the meal passed [deasantly. 

About seven he took' his leave of them. Mrs. H^l went 
f as far as the door to light him down the slope. On the 
doorstep he said frankly — ' 

" ‘ 1 came to ask your daughter to irarry me ; chose the 
n%ht and eveiything, with an eyn to a favourable answer. 
But she won’t.' 

' Then she’s a very ungrateful girl 1 ' emphatically said 
Mrs. Hall. 

Darton paused to shape his sentence, and sCSked, ‘ I — t 
suppose there’s nobody else more favoured ? ’ 

' I can’t say that there is, or that there isn't,’ answered 
^ Ifo. Hail. . ' She's ixiyate in some things. I’m on your 
side, however, Mr. Dartcm, and I’ll talk to her.’ 
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‘Tliank 'ee, thank 'ee!' said the fanner in a gayer 
accent ; and with this assurance the not very satisfactory 
visit came to an end. Darton descended the roots of the 
sycamore, the light was withdrawn, and the door dosed. 
At the bottom of the slope he nearly ran against a rhan 
about to ascend. 

* Can a jack-o’-lent believe his few senses on such a dark 
night, or can't he ? ' exdaimed <me whose utterance Darton 
recognized in a moment, despite its unexpectedness. ' I 
dare not swear he can, though 1 fain would I ' The ^aker 
was Johns. 

Darton said he was glad of this opportunity, bad as it 
was, of putting an end to the silence of years, and asked 
the dairyman what he was travelling that way for. 

Japheth showed the old jovial confidence in a moment. 
' I’m going to see your — ^relations — as they always seem to 
me,’ he said — ‘ Mrs. Hall and Sally. Well, Charles, the 
fact is I find the natural barbarousness of man is much 
increased by a bachelor life, and, as your leavings were 
always good enough for me, I'm trying civilization here.' 
He nodded towards the house, 

' Not with Sally — to marry her ? ' said Darton, feeling 
something like a rill of ice water between his shoulders. 

' Yes, by the help of Providence and my personal charms. 
And I think I shall get her, I am this road every week — 
my present dairy is only four miles off, you know, and I 
see her through the window. 'Tis rather odd that I was 
gping to speak practical to-night to her for the first time. 
You’ve just called ? ' 

‘ Yes, for a short while. But she didn't say a word 
about you.' 

‘ A good sign, a good sign. Now that decides me. I'll 
swing the m^et and get her answer this very night as I 
planned.' 

^ A few more remarks, and Darton, wishing his friend 
jay of Sally in a slightly hollow tone of jocularity, bade 
hra good-bye. Johns promised to write particulars, and 
ascended, and was lost in the shade of the bou^ and tree. 
A rectangle ol light appeared when Johns was admitted, 
and all was dark again. 
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' Hapijy Japheth f * said Darton* ‘ This then is the 
explanatipn I ' 

]^e determined to return home that night. In a quarter 
c 4 ^ hoijgr he paissed out of tte village, and the next day 
went about his swede-lifting and storing as if nothing had 
occurred. 

He waited and waited to hear from Johns whether the 
wedding-day was fixed : but no letter came. He leamt 
not a single particular till, meeting Johns one day at a 
horse-auction. Barton exdaimed g^ally — rather more 
genially than he felt — * When is the jo3rful day to be ? ' 

To his great surprise a reciprocity of gladness was not 
conspicuous in Johns. ' Not at all,'** he said, in a very 
subdued tone. ‘ Tis a bad job ; she won't have me.' 

Barton held his breath till he said with treacherous 
solicitude, ' Try again — 'tis cojmess.' 

' O no,' said Johnfe decisively. ' There’s been none of 
that. We talked it over dozens of times in the most fair 
and square way. She tells me plainly, I don't suit her. 
'Twould be simply annojdng her to ask her again. Ah, 
Charles, you threw a prize away when you let her slip five 
years ago.' 

* I did— I did,' said Barton. 

He returned from that auction with a new set of feelin|;s 
in play. He had certainly made a surprising ^mistake m 
thinking Johns his successful rival. It really seemed as if 
he might hope for Sally after all. 

This time, being rather pressed by business, Barton had 
recourse to pen-and-ink, and wrote her as manly and 
straightforward a proposal as any woman could wish to 
receive. The reply came promptly: — 

' Dear Mr. Darton, — I am as sensible as any woman can be of the 
goodness that leads you to make me this offer a second time. Better 
women tlian I would be proud of the honour, for when I read your 
nice long speeches on mangold-wurzel, and such-like topics, at the 
Casterbridge Farmers' Club, I do feel it an honour, I assure you. 
But niy answer is just the same as before. I will not try to explain 
what, in truth, I cannot explain — ^my reasons ; I will simply say that 
I must decline to be married to you. With good wishes as in former 
times, 1 am, your faithful fziend. 


* Satxy Hall,* 
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Barton dnq)ped the lett^ hopelesdy. Beyond the 
negative, there was just a possibility of sarcasm in it — 

nke long speeches on mangold-wurzel ' had a suqjicious 
sound. However, sarcasm or none, there' was 
and he had to be content. 

He proceeded to seek relief in a business which at this 
time engrossed much of his attention — ^that of clearing up 
a curious mistake just current in the county, that he had 
been nearly ruined by the recent failure of a local bank. 
A farmer named Dajjton had lost heavily, and the simi- 
larity of name had probably led to the error. Belief in it 
was so persistent that it demanded several days of letter- 
writing to set matters straight, and persuade the world 
that he was as solvent as ever he had been in his life. He 
had hgrdly concluded this worrying task when, to his 
delight, another letter arrived in the handwriting of Sally. 

Barton tore it open ; it was very short, 

‘ Dear Mr. Darton, — ^We have been so alarmed these last few 
days by the report that yon were mined by the stoppage of — -*s 
Bank, that, now it is contradicted, I hasten, by my mc^ther's wish, 
to say how truly glad we are to find there is no foundation for the 
report. After your kindness to my poor brother's children, I can 
do no less than write at such a moment. We had a letter from each 
of them a few days ago. — Your faithful friend, 

* Saley Hall.* 

< 

' Mercenary little woman ! ’ said Dafton to himself with 
a smile. ' Then that was the secret of her refusal this 
time — she thought ! was ruined.' 

Now, such was Darton, that as hours went on he could 
not help feeling too generoudy towards Sally to condemn 
her in this. What did he want in a wife ? he asked him- 
self. Love and integrity. What next? Worldly wisdom- 
And was there really more than worldly wisdom in her 
refusal to go aboard a sinking ship ? She now knew it 
w>s otherwise. ‘ Begad,' he said, ‘ I’ll try her again.' 

The fact was he had so set his heart upon S^y, and 
Sally alcme, that nothing was to be allowed to baulk him, 
and his reasoning was purely fcvmal. 

Anniversaries having been unpropitious, he waited on 
till a bright day late in May — a day wijien aU animate 
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nature Vas fancying, in its trusting, foolish way, that it 
was going to bask under blue sky for evermore. As , he 
ro 4 e through Long-Ash Lane it was scarce recognizable as 
the trac^ of his two winter journeys. No mistake could 
be made how, even with his eyes shut. The cuckoo's note 
was at its best, between Ajpril tentativeness and midsummer 
decrepitude, and the reptiles in the sun behaved as win- 
ningly as kittens on a hearth. Though afternoon, and 
about the same time as on the last occasion, it was broad 
day and sunshine when he entered Hiptock, and the details 
of the Knap dairy-house were visible far up the road. He 
saw Sally in the garden, and was set vibrating. He had 
first intended to go on to the iim ; but ' No,' he said ; * I'll 
tie my horse to the garden-gate. If all goes well it can 
soon be taken round ; if not, I mount and ride away.' 

The tall shade of the horseman darkened the room in 
which Mrs. Hall sat, and made her start, for he had ridden 
by a side path to the top of the slope, where riders seldom 
came. In a few seconds he was in the garden with Sally. 

Five — ay, three minutes — did the business at the back 
of that row of bees. Though spring had come, and heavenly 
blue consecrated the scene. Barton succeeded not. ' No* 
said Sally firmly. ' I will never, never marry you, Mr. 
Barton. I would have done it once; but now I never 
can,' 

' But ! ' implored Mr. Barton. And with a burst of 

real eloquence he went on to declare all sorts of things 
that he wofuld do for her. , He would drive her to see her 
mother every ^week — take her to London — settle so much 
money upon her — Heaven knows what he dill not promise, 
suggest, and tempt her with. But it availed nothing. 
She interposed with a stout negative which closed the course 
of his argument like an iron gate across a highway. Barton 
paused. 

' Then.' said he simply, ' you hadn't heard of my sup- 
posed failure when you declined last time ? ' 

' I had not,* she said. ' That you believed me capable 
of refusing you for such a reason does not help your cause/ 

' And 'tis not because of any soreness from my slighting 
you years ago# * . 
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. ^ No. That soreness is long past,' 

* Ah — then you despise me, Sally ! ' 

* No,* slie slowly answered. * I don't altogether despise 
you, I don't think you quite such a hero as I^once did 
— that's all. The truth is, I am happy enough as I am, 
and I don't mean to marry at "all. Now, may I ask a 
favour, sir ? ' She spoke with an ineffable charm, wliich, 
whenever he thought of it, made him curse his loss of her 
as long as he liv^. 

‘ To any extent.' 

‘ Please do not put this question to me any more. Friends 
as long as you like, but lovers and married never.' 

‘ I never wdll,' said Darton. ' Not if I live a hundred 
years.' 

And he never did. That he had worn out his welcome 
in her heart was only too plain. 

When his step-children had grown up and were placed 
out in life all communication between Darton and the Hall 
family ceased. It was only by chance that, years after, 
he learnt that Sally, notwithstanding the solicitations her 
attractions drew down upon her, had refused several offers 
of marriage, and steadily adhered to her purpose of. leading 
a single life. 

May 1884. 
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tHE DISTRACTED PREACHER 
HOW HIS COLD WAS CURED 
I 

Something delayed the arrival of the Wesleyan minister, 
and a young man came temporarily in his stead. It was 
on the thirteenth of Januaiy 183- that *Mr. Stockdale, the 
young man in question, made his humble entry into the 
village, unkno’vm, and almost unseen. But when those of 
the inhabitants who styled themselves of his connection 
became acquaiflted with him, they were rather pleased 
with the substitute than otherwise, though he had scarcdy 
. as yet acquired ballast of character sufficient to steady the 
consciences of the hundred-and-forty Methodists of pure 
blood who, at this tiiAe, lived in Nether-Moynton, and, to 
give in ad^tion supplementary support to the mixed race 
which went to church in the morning and chapel in the 
evening, or when there was a tea — as many as a hundred- 
and-ten f>eopIe more, all told, and including the parish- 
clerk in the winter-time, when it was too dark for the vicar 
to observe who passed up the street at seven o'clock — 
which, to be just to him, he was never anxious to do. 

It was awing to this overlapping of creeds that the cele- 
brated population-puzrie arose among the denser gentry 
of the district around Nether-Moynton : how could it be 
that a parish containing fifteen score of strong full-grown 
Episcopalians, and nearly thirteen score of >^-matured 
Dissenters, numbered barely two-and-twenty score adults 
in all ? 

The young man being personally interesting, those with 
whom he came in contact were content to waive for a 
while the graver question of his sufficiency. It is said that 
at this time of his life his eyes were affectionate, though , 
without a ray of levity ; that his bail: was curly, and his 
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figure tall ; that he was. |n Axort» a very iovaUe youth, 
who won upon his female hearers as soon as they saw and . 
heard him. and caused them to say. ' Why didn’t we know 
of this before he came, that we might have gi’ed him a 
warmer welcome 1 ' , 

The fact was that, ^owin^ him to be only provisionally 
selected, and expecting nothing remarkable in. his person 
or doctrine, they and the rest of his flock in Nether-Moyn- 
ton had felt almost as indifferent about his advent as if 
they had been the soundest church-going parishioners in 
the country, and he their true and appointed parson. Thus 
when Stockdale set foot in the place nobody had secured a 
lodging for him. and though his journey had given him a 
bad cold in the head he was forced to attend to that busi- 
ness himself. On inquiry he learnt that the only possible 
accommodation in the ^’jllage would be found at the house 
of one Mrs. Lizzy Newberry, at the upper tnd of the street. 

It was a youth who gave this information, and Stock- 
dale asked him who Mrs. Newberry might be. 

The boy said that she was a widow-woman, who had 
got no husband, because he was dead. Mr. Newberry, he 
added, had been a well-to-do man enough, as the saying 
was, and a farmer ; but he had gone off in a -decline. As 
regarded Mrs. Newberry's serious side, Stockdale gathered 
that she was one of the trimmers who went to church and 
chapel both. 

‘ I’ll go there,’ said Stockdale, feeling that, in the absence 
of purely sectarian lodgings, he could do no better. 

'She’s a little particular, and won’t hae gover'ment 
folks, or curates, or the pa’son’s friends, or such like,’ said 
the lad dubioudy. 

‘ Ah, that may be a promising sign : I’ll call. Or no ; 

{ 'ust you go up and ask first if ^e can find room for me. 

! have to see one or two persons on another matter. You 
,mll find me down at the carrier’s.' 

/ In a quarter of an hour the lad came back, and said 
drat Mrs. Newberry would have no objection to accommo- 
date him, whereupon Stockdale called at the house. It 
stood within a gardar-hedge, and seemed to be roomy mid 
comfortable. He saw an elderly woman, with whom he 
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made arrangements to cc^ the same nig^t, sinoe^ there 
was no inn in the place, and he wished to house himself 
as soon as possiUe ; the yillage'being a local centre horn 
which he was to radkte at once to the difierent small 
dtapds in the i]^ghbourhood. He forthwith s^t his lug- 
gage to Mrs. Newbeny's from the carrier’s, where he had 
taken shelter, and in the evening walked up to Ms tem- 
porary home. 

As he now lived there, Stockdale fdlt it unnecessary to 
knock at the door, and entering quietly he had the {Meas- 
ure of hearing footsteps scudding away like mice into the 
back quarters. He advanced to the parlour, as the front 
room was called, though its stone flcto was scarcely dis- 
guised by the carpet, wMch only overlaid the trodden 
areas, leavii^; sandy deserts under the furniture. But the 
room looked mug and cheerful. The* firelight shone out 
brightly, trembling on the bulging mouldings of the table- 
legs. playing with brass knobs and handles, and lurking in 
great strength on the under surface of the chimney-piece, 
A deep arm-chair, covered with horsehair, and studded 
with a countless throng of brass nails, was pulled op on 
one side of the fireplace. The tea-tMngs were oh the table, 
the teapot cover was open, and a little handbell had been 
laid at that precise point towards wMch a person seated 
in the great chair might be expected instinctively to stretch 
Ms hand. . 

Stockdale sat down, not objecting to Ms experience of 
the room thus far, and began Ms residence by tinkling the 
bell. A'little girl crept in at the summons, and made tea 
for him. Her name, she said, was Marther Sarer, and she 
lived out there, nodding towards ^the road and village 
generally. Before Stockdale had got far with Ms meal a 
tap sounded on the door behind Mm, and on Ms' telling 
the inquirer to come in, a rustle of garments caused him 
to turn Ms head. He saw before him a fine and extremely 
w6dl-made young woman, with dark hair, a wide, sensible, 
beautiful forehead, eyes that wammd him before he knew 
it, and a mouth tiiat was in itself a fficture to all apprecia- 
tive souls. 

* Can I get you anytMng else for tea ? ' she said, comii^ 
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iorwaxd a step or two, an expression oi liveliness on her 
^tures, and her hand <^ving the door by its edge. 

* Nothing, thank you," said Stockdale, taking less oi 
what he replied than of what might be her relation to the 
household. 

* You are quite.sure ? ’ said the yoimg woman, apparently 
aware that he had not considered his answer. 

He conscientiously examined the tea-things, and foimd 
them aU there. * Quite sure. Miss Newberry,' he said. 

' It is Mrs. Newberry," she said. ' Lizzy Newberry. I ' 
used to be Lizzy Simpkins.’ 

‘ 0, 1 beg your pardon, Mrs. Newberry.’ And before he 
had occasion to say more she left the room. 

Stockdale remained in some doubt till Martha Sarah 
came to clear the table. . ‘ Whose house is this, my little 
woman ? ’ said he. 

* Mrs. Lizzy Newberry's, sir.’ 

* Then Mrs. Newberry is not the old lady I saw this 
afternoon ? ' 

*No. That’s Mrs. Newberry's mother. It was Mrs. 
Newberry who corned in to you just by now, because she 
wanted to see if you was good-looking.' 

^ Later in the evening, when Stockdale was about to begin 
supper, she came again. ^ I have come myself, Mr. Stock- 
dale,' she said. The minister stood up in acknowledgment 
of the honour. 'I am afraid little Marther. might not 
make you understand. What will you have for supper ? 
— there’s cold rabbit, and there's a ham uncut.* 

Stockdale said he could get on nicely with those viands, 
and supper was laid. He had no more than cut a slice 
when tap-tap came tc^ the door again. The minister had 
already learnt that this particular rhythm in taps denoted 
the £bngers of, his enkindling landlady, and the doomed 
young fellow buried his first mouthful under a look of 
receptive blandness. 

’ We have a chicken in the house, Mr. Stockdale — I 
quite forgot to mention it just now. Perhaps you would 
Uke MarSier Sarer to bring it up ? ’ 

Stockdale had advanced far enough in the art of being a 
young man to say that he did not want the chicken, unless 
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'. she brought it up herself ^ but when it was uttered he 
i bludied at the daring gallantry of ^he speech, jperhaps a 
shade too strong for a serious min and a minister In 
vthree minutes the chicken appeared, but, to his great sur- 
prise, only in the hands of Martha Sarah. Stockdale was 
idisappointed, which perhaps it was intended that he ^ould; 
be. * ' • 

He had finished supper, and was not in the least ^tici- 
Ipating Mrs. Newberry again that night, when she tapped 
:tod entered as before. Stockdale 's gratified look told that 
She had lost nothing by not appearing when expected. It 
. happened that the cold in the head from which the young 
;^tei|n suffered had increased with the approach of night, 
and before she had spoken he was seized with a violent 
fit of sneezing which he could not anyho>^ repress. 

' Mrs. Newberry looked full of pity. '"Your cold is very 
bad to-night, Mr. Stockdale.* 

Stockdde replied that it was rather troublesome. ^ 

And I*vc a good mind ' she added archly, looking 

at the cheerless glass of water on the table, which the 
abstemious minister was going to drink. 

‘ Yes, Mrs. Newberry ? * 

* I*ve a good mind that you should have something more 
likeJy to cure it than that cold stuff.' 

‘ Well,' said Stockdale, looking down at the glass, ' as 
there is no inn here, and nothing better to be got in the 
village, of course it vv’ill do.' 

To this she replied, ^ There is something better, not far 
' off, though not in the house. 1 really think you must try 
it. or you may be ill. Yes, Mr. Stockdale, you shall.' 
She held up her finger, seeing that he was about to speak. 

• Don't ask what it is ; ^'wait, and you shall see.' 

Lizzy went away, and Stockdale waited ^ a pleasant 
mood. Presently ^le returned with her bonnet and cloak 
on, swing, ' I am so sorry, but you must help me to get 
it. Mother has gone to bed Will you wrap yourself up, 
and come this way, and please bring tihat cup with you ? ' 

Stockdale, a lonely young fellow, who had for weeks 
felt a great craving for somebody on whom to throw away 
superfluous interest, and even tenderness, ^ was not sony 
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to join her, and followed his guide through the back door 
^icross the garden, td the bottom, where the boundary ' 
was a wall. This wall was low, and beyond it Stockdalf 
discerned in the night shades several grey headstones, mry 
the outlines of the church roof and tower. , ’ 

‘ It is easy to get up this way,' she said, stepping upon 
bank ^hich abutted on .the wall ;^then putting her foc^ 
on the top of the stonework, and descending by a spr / 
inside, where the ground was much higher, as is the man^i 
of graveyards to be. Stockdale did the same, /rnd follow? ; 
her in the dusk across the irregular ground tifl they cai r , 
to the tower door, which, when they had entered, she soff'^ 
closed behind them. 

'You can keep a secret ? ' she said, in a musical 
' Like an irop chest ! ' said he fervently. . 

Then from under her cloak she produced a small ligL% 
lanterp, which the minister had not noticed that she caa') 
rifd at all. The light showed them to be close to t?'' 
singing-gallery stairs, under which lay a heap of luiv^ 
of all sorts, but consisting mostly of decayed framewc*®* 
pews, pands, and pieces of flooring, that from time to 
time had been removed from their original fixings in the ’ 
body of the edifice and replaced by new. | 

' Perhaps you will drag some of those boards aside ? ' 
she said, holding the lantern over her head to light him 
better. * Or will you take the lantern while I move theirf"^ 

' I can manage it,' said the young man, and actij^^ ^ 
she ordered, he uncovered, to his surprise, a row 
barrels bound with wood hoops, each barrel bfeijig abou? 
as large as the nave of a heavy waggon-wheeL When 
they were laid open Lizzy fixed her eyes on him, as if she 
wondered what he would say. ^ 

' You knoy what they are ? ' she asked, finding that he 
did not speak. 

' Yes, barrels,' said Stockdale simply. He was an inland 
man, the son of highly respectable parents, and, brought 
up with a single eye to the ministry, and the sight sv^* 
gested nothing beyond the fact that such articles were 
there^ ; 

^ You are right,^ they are barrels,' she said, in an 
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; ; Stockdale looked at Jifer with an' eye df sudden nris" ”^ 
VNot smu^leis' liquor ? ' he said. - 

‘ Yes,’ .said ,,Siel ' They are tubs of spirit t^T^^ 
facddenti^y fluted pyer in the dark from Fran f"^. , ^ 

I In Nether-Moyntotf and its vicinity at this d'v^ ^J^ 
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%• said m a gentle, apologetic voice. . . 

’practice for generations, and they th/"* of tins unpleasant 
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^ S, ° ^ 9’ ^^thether he, as a respec- 

, may have what I like ; the oi^j . j- ^ 
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she hdd ttp Arith Lr other hand a ' 
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localise the wood-dust gets in ; and vd^® P ^ 
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to joe brandy that would tell them that the tub had been | 
acrosted. An "awl makes no dust and the hole 
was aup again. Now tap one of the hoops forward.' / 4; 
,,discenrdale took the hammer and did so. 
the outimake the hole in the part that was covered by the 

bank ifrhie the hole as directed. * It won't run out/ he 
on the top 

inside, whei will/ said she. ' Take the tub between your 
of graveyarqueeze the heads ; and I'll hold th^cup/ 
her in the dbbeyed ; and the pressure taking ic®ect upon v 
to the tower ch seemed to be thin, the spirit spirted out 
closed behind When the cup was full he ceased pressi^ 
'You can kii^eiiiitely stopped, 'Now we must fill 
' Like an iron cln^,* said Lizzy, ' or it will cluck like 
Then from under his handled, and show that 'tis not 
lantern, whicli the mt 
ried at all. The light^^ou may take it ? ' 
singing-gallery stairs, un but the buyers must not knpw 
of all sorts, but consistii^een kind to me at their expense.' 
pews, panels, and pieces doubtfully. ‘ I much question 
time had been removed finding.' 

body of the edifice and reithe tub with the hole upwards, . 

' Perhaps you will drag s^h the * alternately 

she said, holding the lanteihss. ^ 

better. * Or will you take the 
‘ I can manage it.’ said x^f 

she ordered, he uncovraed / 

barrels bound with wood j knocked the 1 

as large as the nave of a lumber 

«“* y™ »i" t.u?- h. 

of^rLaM.^ d. 

' Yes, barrels,' said S • i. , , 

man, the son of highl’ awkvi^d comer/ said 

iro. with a giTii rig eye t . ^ust, of course, as an ■ 
gested nothing^onf*®® ^ ^ 

there. . V ‘ 

*Tou a/ particularly felt it as a duty ; and, 
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^^mdes, my first husbajad— She stopped^ and there 
some confusion in hdr voice. > Stockd^ was so hpn^t 
l and unsophisticated that he did not at once discern why 
;^e paused : but at last he did perceive that the wor^. 
were a slip, and that no woman would have uttered ' firj^ 
husband ' by accident unless she had thought pretty fre- ’ 
quently of a second. He felt for her confusion, and allowed 
her time to recover and proceed. ‘ My husband/ she said, 
in a self-corrected tone, * used to know of their doings, 
;^d so did my father, ^d kept the secret. I cannot 
inform, in fact, against anybody/ 

1, ‘ I see the hardness of it,' he continued, like a man who 
looked far into the moral of things. ‘ And it is very cruel 
that you should be tossed and tantalized between your 
memories and your conscience. I do hope, Mrs. Jlew- 
berry, that you will soon see your way out of thisimpleasant 
position/ ^ 

‘ Well, I don't just now/ she murmured. 

By this time they had passed over the wall and entered 
tlhe house, where she brought him a glass and hot water, 
(and left him to his own reflections. He looked after her 
) vanishing form, asking himself whethw he, as a respec- 
i tabic man, and a minister* and a shining light, even though 
as yet only of the halfpemiy-candle sort, were quite justified 
in doing this thing, A sneeze settled the question ; and 
he found that when the fiery liquid was lowcared by the 
addition of twice or thrice the quantity of water, it was 
one of the prettiest cures for a cold in the head that he 
had ever kriown, particularly at this chilly time of the 
y^ar. . 

Stockdale sat in the deep chair about twenty minuter 
sipping and meditating, till he at length took warmer 
views of things, and longed for the morrow, wdien he would 
see Mrs. Kewbetry again. He then felt that, though 
chronologically at a short distance, it would in an emotional 
^nse be very long before to-morrow came, and walked 
restles^y ro^d the room. His eye was attracted by a 
framed s^d ^azed sampler in which a rmming ornament 
of fir-trees and peacocks surrounded ^the following pretty 
bit of sentiment : — 
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* Kose-ieaves smeU when roses thrive, 

Here*s my wqrk while I'm alive ; 

Hose-leaves einell when shrunk and shed, 

Here's my work when I am dead. 

' Lizzy. Simpkins. Fear God. Honour tiie King. 

' Aged II years.' 

' Tis hers>* he said to himself. ' Heavens, how I like 
that name 1 ' 

Before he had done thinking that no other name from 
Abigail to Zenobia* would have suited his young landlady 
so welii tap-tap came ‘again upon the door ; and the 
minister started as her face appeared yet another time, 
looking so disinterested that the most ingenious would 
have refrained from asserting that she had come to affect 
his feelings by her seductive eyes. 

‘ Would you like a fire in your room, Mr. StockjJale, on 
account of your cold ? ’ ^ 

The minister, being still a little pricked in the conscience 
for countenancing her m watering the spirits, saw here a 
way to self-<dtiastisement. ‘ No, I thank you,^ he said 
firmly ; ' it is not necessary. I have never. been used to 
one in my life, and it would be giving way iho luxury too 
far,' 

‘ Then I won't insist,' she said, and disconcerted him 
by vanishing instantly. 

Wondering if she was vexed by his refusal, he widied 
that he had chosen to have a fire, even though it should 
have scorched him out of bed and endangered his self- 
discipline for a dozen days. However, he consoled him- 
self with what was in truth^a rare consolation for a budding 
lover, that he was under the same roof with Lizzy ; her 
guest, in fact, to take a poetical view of the term lodger ; 
^d that he would certainly see her on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and Stockdale rose early, his cold 
quite gone. He had never in his life so longed for the 
;breakfast-hour as he did that day, and punctuall;^ at 
“weight o'clock, after a short walk to reconnoitre the premises, 
he re-eptered the door of his dwdling. Breafc^st passed, 
and Martha Sarah attended, but nobody came vdluntarily 
as cm the night before to inquire if the?*e were other wants 
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^ Which h^ had not mention^, and which she wonld attempt 
c to gratify. He was disappointed, and went out, hoping 
? to see her at dinner. Dinner-time came ; he sat down to 
the mei^, finished it, lingered on for a whole hour/ although 
two new teachers were at th^t moment waiting at the 
chapel-door to speak to him' by appointment. It was; 
useless to wait longer, and he slowly went his way down 
the lane, cheered by the thought that, after all* he would 
.see her in the evening, and perhaps engage a^aih in the 
delightful tub-broacWng in the neighbouring church 
tower, wliich proceeding he resolved to render more moral 
by steadfastly insisting that no water should be introduced 
to fill up, though the tub should cluck like all the hens in 
Christendom. But nothing could disguise the fact that 
it was a queer business ; and his countenance fell when 
he thought how much more his mind was interested in that 
matter than in hiss serious duties. 

However, compunction vanished with the decline of 
day. Night came, and his tea and supper ; but no Lizzy 
ijNewberry, and no sw^eet temptations. At last the minister 
/could bear it no longer, and said to his quail^t little atten- 
dant, * Whei^ is Mrs. Newberry to-day ? ' judiciously 
handing a penny as he spoke. 

* She's busy,' said Martha. 

' Anything serious hapf)ened ? ’ he asked, handing 
another^ penny, and revealing yet additional pennies in the 
background, 

* O no — ^nothing at all I ' said she, with breathless con- 
' fidence. ' Nothing ever happens to her. She's only bid- 
ing upstairs in bed because 'tis her way sometimes.' 

Being a yoimg man of some honour he would not ques- 
tion further, and assuming that Lizzy must have a bad 
headache, or other slight ailment, in spite of what the 
girl had said, he went to bed dissatisfied, not even setting 
eyes on old Mrs. Simpkins. ' I said last night that I 
should see her tormorrow/ he reflected ; ' but that was not 
to be 1 ' 

Next day' he had better fortune, or worse, meeting 
her at the fopt of the stairs in the morning, and being 
favoured by a visit or two from her during the day — 
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icxt the piupose ol making kindly inqmries about his .;: 
comfc^, as on the first evening, and at another time 
place a bunch of winter-violets on his table, with a promi^i^ 
to renew them when they drooped. On tfa^ 
i^ere wa? something in her^ smile which showed how cpn- 
^ohs she was of the effect^she produced, though It must 
be said that it was rather a humorous than a deaigi]^, 
consciousness, and savoured more of pride than of vanity., 
As for Stockdale, he clearly perceived that he possessed . 
unlimited capacity for backsliding, and wished that 
tuteWy saints were not denied to Dissenters, He set a 
watch upon his ton^e and eyes for the space of one hour 
and a Ijiif, after which he found it was useless to struggle 
further, and gave himself up to the situation. ‘ The other 
minister will be here in a month,' he said to himself when 
sitting over the fire. ‘ Then I shall be off, and she will 
distract my mind no more f . .. . And then, shlSll I go 
on living by myself for ever ? No ; , when my two years 
of jnrobation are finished, 1 shall have a furnished house 
to live in, a varnished door and a brass knocker ; 
and 111 mar<^ straight back to her, and ask her fiat, as 
soon as the last plate is on the dresser 1 ' ^ 

Thus a titillating fortnight was passed by young Stock- 
dale, during which time ttogs proceeded much as such 
matters have done ever since the beginning of history. 
He saw the object of attachment several times ‘one day, 
did not see her at all the next, met her when h^i least 
expected to do so, missed her when hints and signs as to 
where she should be at a ^ven hour almost amounted to 
an appointment. This mild coquetry was perhaps fan 
enough under th^ circumstances of their being so dtosely 
lodged, and Stockdale put up with it as philosophically as 
he was able. Being in her own house she could, i^ter 
vexing him or disappointing him of her presence, easily 
win him back by suddenly surrounding him with those 
little attentions which her position as his landlady put 
it in her power to bestow. When he had waited indoors 
half the Sny to see her, and on finding that she wotdd not 
be seen, had gone off in a huff to the dreariest and diampest 
walk be could discover, she urould restore equilibrium in the 
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.^ .;Soniednies in coming hoine he fowd his sittmg*rd6m:,; 
.lieairranged, chairs placed ^here the table had stocmi, ^md' ; 
' table ornamented tpith the few*fresh flowera and lefaves ! 
^t could be obtained at this season, so as to add a^novelty ’ 
'to 'i&e. robin. At times she would be standing on a diau- 
oUts^de the house, trying to nail up a branch of the monthly • 
rose which the winter wind had blown down ; and of course 
he $tep^^ forward to assist her, when their hands got 
nnxed in pas^g the shreds and nails. Thns toey became 
Mends again after a disagreement. She woidd utter on , 
these occasions some pretty and deprecat^ remark cm the 
.necessity of her troubling him anew ; and he ^uld straight- 
Sfway say that he would do a hundred times as" much for her 
if should so require. 


HOW HE SAW TWO^ OTHER MEN 

n 

Mattes being in this advancing state,' Stockdale was 
rather surpiis^ bne cloudy evening, while sitting in Ms 
room, at hearii^ her speak m low tones of expostulation to 
tome bne at the door. It was nearly dark, but the shuttem 
wme dot yet dosed, nm the candles lighted ; and Stockdale 
was tempted to stretch Ms head towards the window. 
He saw outside the door n young man in dothes of a 
wMtidi cdour., and npmi reflection judged theif wearer 
to be the wdl-built and rathm' hahdsomd miller timo UVed 
bdow. The miller’s voic;e was alternately low and firm, 
and sometanes it reacted the level of p<Mtive entreaty ; 
but what~^ Woords were Stodcdtle could in no way hear. 

Before the o^oquy bad mided, the minister’s attention 
was attracted % a, second inddent. Oppodte . Liszts 
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hottie gr^ a damp of laurels, foitoing a thick and pet* 
joanent shade. One of the laurel boughs now quiveceiR 
against the light background of sky, and in a mome^'^ 
the head of a man peered out, and remained $tUl< He 
seemed to be also much interested in the convetsation at the 
door, and was plainly lingering there to watch and Esten. 
Had Stockdale stood In any other relation to Liezy than 
that of a lover, he might have gone out and investigated 
the meaning of this : rat being as yet but an unprlvueged^^ 
ally, he did nothing more than stand up and show himself 
against the firelight, whereupon the listener disappeared, 
and Uizy and the miller spoke in lower tones, 
Stockdale was made so imeasy by the circumstance, 
that as soon as the miller was gone, he said, ‘ Mrs. New- 
berry, are you aware that you were watched just now, and • 
your conversation heard ? ' 

‘ When ? ' she said. 

‘When you were talking to that miller. A man was 
looking from the laurel-tree as jealously as if he could hr ^ 
eaten you.' " • 

She showed more concern than the trifling event seemed'^ 
to demand, and he added, ‘ Perhaps you were talking of 
things you did not wish to be overheard ? ’ ' 

‘ I was talking only on business,' she said, 

' Lizzy, be frank ' ' said the young man, ‘ If it was 
only on business, why should anybody wish to listen to 
you ? ' ‘ ^ 

She looked curiously at him. ‘ What else do you think 
it could be, then ? ' 

‘ Well — the only talk between a young woman and man 
that is likdy to amuse an eavesdropper.' 

' Ah yes,' ^e said, smiling in spite of her preoccupation, 

' WeU, my cousin Owlett has spoken to me about matri- 
mony, every now and then, Uiat's true ; but he was not 
speamng of it then. I wish he had been speaking of it, 
with all my heart. It would have been mura less serious 
for me.’ 

‘ O Mrs. Newberry ! ' 

' It would. Not that I ^uld ha' chimed in with him, 
of course. I wish it for other reasons. I am glad, Mr. 
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Stockdale, that 3 ;oa have tdd me of tbat^lialeiaev. It 
lia a tiimel5^ wammg. and I mast see my cousin aj|ain.‘ 

• Bdt don't go away till I have spoken,’ said the minister, 

: "I'll out with it at once, and make no more ado. let 

it be Yes or Kp between us, liasy ; please do i ' ''And he 
tu^d out his hand, in which ^ freely allowed her own to 
rest, but without speaking. 

* You mean Yes by that ? ' he asked, after waiting a whfie. 

‘ You may be my sweetheart. ‘if you will.' 

' Why not say at once 3 nu will wait for me until I have 
a house and can come back to many you.' 

‘ Because I am thinking— thinking of something else,’ < 
she said with embarrassment, ' It ml comes upon me at 
once, and I most settle one thing at a time.' , 

' At any rate, dear Lizzy, you can assure ino' ‘mat the 
miller shall not be allowed to speak, to you except on 
business ? You have never directly encouraged him ? ' 

She parried the question by saying, ' You see, he and 
his party have been in the habit of lea'ving thin|^ on my 
premises sometimes, and as I have not denied him, it makes 
,fom rather forward.’ 

' Things — what things ? ' 

‘ Tubs — they are called Things here.' 

' But why don't you deny him, my dear liz^ ? ' 

‘ I cannot well.' 

' You are too timid. It is unfair of him to impose w 
upon ^u, and get your good name into danger by his 
smuggling tricks. Promise me that the next time he wants 
to leave his tubs here you wiU let me roll them into the 
street ? ' 

She sbpok her head. ’ I would not venture to offrad 
the neighbours%o much as that,’ said she, ' or do anything 
that would be so likely to put poor Owlett into the bands 
of the Custcnns>men.' , 

Stockdale sighed, and said that he tho^ht hers a mis- 
taken generosity when it extended to assisting those who 
cheated the king of his dues. ‘ At any rate, you will 
let me make him keep bis distance as jmur lover, and 
tell him flatly that you are not for him ? ' 

'Please not. at presen|,' she said. 'I don’t wish to 
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'■ '[ .neigbto^ ' It is not»oidy;^>0w^ i^ '.''' 

'2;^ 'COfic^ed.’ ■> ^ .. ' 

'"iliiis is too ImuI^'*. said Stockdaie' i-rr, 

. **Qn my honoiuv I won't encouragtf mn a& iny.ltiy^l 
Vf^pay abswere^ earnestly. ‘A ie»seimblai.ma^ waivfes' 

; v..'"bb6sfied witb ,^t.' 

^ WelJ, So I am/ said Stockdaie, bis countenam^ ct^armg. - 


tHE MYSTERIOUS 'aREATCOA^ 


’-STOtKD^ now began to notice more particiilarly. a 
.jfeature in the life of his fair landlady, which he had casnally 
. |sobser»ie(|(jbut scarcely ever thought of before It was that 
:she was jtliiarkedly irregular in. her hours of riang. For a 
Week or two she would be tolerably punctual, reaching the 

e ld-floor within a few minutes of h^f-past seven, 
suddenly she would not be visible till twelve at noon, 

, perhaps ^or three or four days in succession ; and twice 
■he had certain proof that she did not leave her room till.. 

‘ half-past three in the afternoon., The second time that', 
' this extreme lateness came iitider his notice was on a day 
he had particularly wished to consult with her about 
'Ms future movements; aad he concluded, as he always 
'■ ‘ hsrf done, that she had a cold, headache, or other ailment, 
.'."jl'uril^ she had kept. herself invisible to avoid meeting and 
talking to him, which he could hardly believe. The 
.'former supposition was disproved, however, by her inno- 
, cently saymg, some days later, when they were speaking 
: ; .pn a question of health, that she had never had a mtmient's 
■■■ heaviness, headache, cwf illness of any kind ^ce the previous 
January twelvemonth. * 

' 1 am glad to hear it,' said he. 'I thought quite otha*- 
^f.wise.’ ‘ 

' What, do I look sickly ,? ' ^sked, tuntihg up her 
=;‘^iCe to show the imposabihty of Ms gazing on it and 
M^ng ISuch a belief for a momait. 

/. ‘Not at all; I merely thou^t so from your bdhg 
> 'bomt^times. obliged to keep your- room throu^ thebe^ part' 
^.M,->’^'day."-.''' ,, 
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-i 'O; as for tiiat-T# me^ iiothing,’ ’^tusainired^ 
a look 'wliich aOnie ';plgiit' &avt^,cal^;co£^ w . 

kie ,lifc^ to sa^ -dixtoAJkk.'' .'?,It .isi' 
%arfe ‘’Hr. 'Stgcledale^’ .- 

is, 'r “feti yoU‘ Whsen -'#>tay Hh my rooife.’tiil 
past tlhi^ in ^ you may always M stuce tl^ ^ 

I ^ef)t siomdly till three, dr I shouldn't have stayed ' 

• * It is dreadi^/ said Stockdale, thinking of thd disasr 

troiis effects of such indulgent upon the househoM of i " 
minister, should it becomle a h^t everyday opcurrence. 

^ Blit then/ she said, divining his good jtnd prescient 
thou^ts, * it only happens when I stay awake all n^ht. 

I don't go to sleep till five or six in the morning sometimes/ 

' Ah, that's another matter/ said Stockdale. * Sleep- 
lessness to such an alarming extent is ^eal illness. Have 
you spoken to a dioctor ? ' 

- O no — there is no need for doing that — it is all natural 
to me.’ ^d she went away without further remarks 
^ Stockdale might have waited a long time to know the. 
/real cause of her sleeplessness, had, it not happened that 
one dark night he was sitting in his bedroom jotting down 
notes for a sermon, which occupied liim perfunctorily for a 
considerable time after the other members of the house- , 
hdd had retired. He did not get to bed till one o'clock. 
Before he had fallen asleep he heard a knuxking at the 
front door, first rather timidly performeo, and then 
louder. Nobody answered it, and the person knocked 
again. As the house still remained undisturbed, Stockdale 
got out of bed, went to his window, which overlooked 
the door, and opening it, asked who was there. 

A young wofiian’s voice replied that Susan Walfis was 
there, and that she had cpme to if Mrs. Newberry 
oould give her some mustard to make a plaster with, as 
her father was taken very ill on the chest, 

, The minister^ having nei|her bell not servant, was 
compelled to act in person. I will call Mrs, Nei&^faerry^’ 
he said. Partly dressing himself, he went along the passage 
and tapp^ at Lizzy's door. . She did not answer, and, 
thintog het erratin-h^its in the matter of sl^p, he 

^ /'v ^ 
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“wh^ he disoD'yei^'; 

|''.iK«afVing.)>^ tmder his kiwddbg.:: ihat it ha^ he^ 
f%a;^’v|iitipied to. . As the^ 'was now-a'^sapti^.'tsi'il^^ 
he knocked ho longer, but 8aid;'ih‘^p5iis.|6Bas»'-'^ 
,||Pi!fe\]Nead3!^^ wanted.* ‘ ■■'Vf;'\vJ‘.'';'''' 

i:{n'*''Tbe .'robitt^yi^' quits'i^ut i: not a breatbiii^'t^ a ' 
'■came frota tiny part of it. Stockdale. now stint It. pad^w 
.'.^out 4hron^ Ae. open space of the door;: * Mta Newr ^ 
beny^i V-stm no answer, or movement of any. land adtibin. 
Th^'he heard sounds frop the oppoate rpbm, that of 
X^yS tnotiter, as if 'she had been aroused by his hprou 
; , though' Lizz5|.had not, and was dressing hersdf hastfly. 

, Stockdale softly closed the younger woman's doot and 
Went on to the other, which was opened by Mrs. Simpkins 
before he could readi it. She was in her ordinary clothes, 
fi^d had a light in her hand. 

■'' ■ i' What's the per^n calling about ? ' she said in alarm. 

; J Stockdale told the girl’s errand, adding seriously, ‘ I 
JiCginnot wake Mrs. Newberry,’ 

[y! It is no matter,’ said her mother. ' I can let the girl 
' have what she wants, as well as my daughter.’ ,^d she't 
'name out of the room and went downstairs*, 

Stockdale retired towards his own apartment, saying, ■ 
however, to Mrs. Simpkins from the landing, as if bn second 
thoughts, ' I suppose there is nothing the inatter with 
;>Mrs. Newhe^, that I could not wake her? ' 

'0 no,’ Said the old lady hastily. ‘ Nothing at all.’ 

'„} Still the • minister was not satisfied,' ‘ Will you go ' 
:‘ih and see ? ’ he said. ' I should be much more at ease.’ 

kbs* Siinpkins returned up the staircase, went to, her 
dan^tm's room, and came out again alm(»t instahily. 
'TliOT is nothing at all the matter with Lizzy,’ she bMd ! 
-and descended ag^ to attend tp the applicant, \who,^ 
having seen the light, had f@aiained quiet- during this 
'.''interval. ■ ■ ’ 

Stbid^dale went into his rpton and lay do^.aa before. 
'.£Ee hes^’. Lizzy's mother open the- front door,, admit the-, 
g^rl, and then the murmured disconrse of both; as they 
wmt to the store-oupboard for the medicament, required. 
Tito ghi, defied, the, door was :h!^<aied, 
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canine ttpstaits, and the house was again in silenoe. ' Still the 
> ntinister did not tall asleep.> He cotild not get lid of a 
^ su^pioon, which was all the more ha caasing in 

b^g, if true, the most unaccountable thing within his 
experience. That Lizzy Kewberry was in her bedroom 
i^hen he made such a clamoPr' at the door he cotild not 
Mssibly convince himself, notwithstanding that he had 
heard her come upstairs at the usual time, go into her 
'‘Chamber, and shut hersdf up in the usu^ way. Yet 
all reason was so much against her being elsewhere, that 
he was constrained to go back again to the unlikely theory 
of a heavy sleep, though he had heard neither breath nor 
movement durii^ a shouting and knocking loud enough to 
rouse the Seven Slctepers. 

Before coming to any positive conclusion he fell asleep 
himself, and did not awake till day. He saw nothing of 
Mrs. Newberry in tlxe niorning, before he went out to meet 
the rising sun, as he liked to do when the weather was fine ; 
but as tills was by no means unusual, he took no notice of 
j(f. At brcakfasl-time he knew that she was not far off by 
» hearing her in the kitchen, and though he saw nothing of 
her person, that back apartment being rigorously closed 
against his eyes, she seemed to be talking, ordering, and 
bustling about among the pots and skimmers in so ordinary 
a manner, that there was no reason for his wasting more 
time in fruitless surmise. 

The minister suffered from these distractions, and his 
extempoi ized sermons were not improved thereby. Already 
he often said Romans for Corinthians in the pulpit, and 
gave out hymns in strange cramped metres, that hitherto 
had always been skipped, because the congregation could 
not raise a tune to fit them. He fully resolved that as 
soon as his few weeks of stay approached their end he 
would cut the matter short, and commit himself by pro- 
posing a definite engagement, repenting at leisure if neces- 
sary. 

With this end in view, he suggested to her on the evening 
after her mysterious sleep that they should take a walk 
together just before dark, the latter part of the proposition 
being introduced that .tiiey might return htane unseen. 
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She orasented to go ; and away they went over a stile, to 
a shrouded footpath suited for the oecasion. But, in state 
of attempts on both sides, they were unaMe to infuse much ^ 
spirit into the ramble. She looked rather paler than 
usual, and sometimes turned her head away. 

* Lizzy,' said Stockdale reproachfully, when they had 
walked in silence a long distance. 

‘ Yes,' said ^e. 

‘ You ;^wned— much my company is to you ! ’ He *•<' 
put it in that way, but he was really wondering whether 
her could possibly have more to do with physical 
weariness from the night before than mental weariness of 
that present moment, lizzy apolog^d, and owned that 
she was rather tired, which gave him an opening foi a 
direct <}uestion on the point ; but his modesty would not 
allow him to put it to her ; and he undomlortably resolved 
to wait. 

The month of February passed with alternations of 
mud and frost, rain and sleet, east winds and north-westcrlv 
gales. The hollow places in the ploughed fields showed 
themselves as pools of water, which had settled there from ^ 
the higher levels, and had not yet found time to soak 
away. The birds began to get lively, and a single thrush 
came just befoie sunset each evening, and sang hopefully 
on the large elm-tree which stood nearest to Mrs. New*- 
bt'rry’s house. Cold blasts and brittle cartli had given 
place to an'oozing dami>ncss more unpleasant in itself than 
frost ; but it *uggested coming spring, and its unjJeasant- ■ 
ness was of a bearable kind. 

Stockdale had been going to bring about a practical 
understandmg with Lizzy at least 1^ a dozen times; 
but, what with the mystery of her apparent absenrn 
on the night of the neighbour’s call, and her curious way 
of lying in bed at unaccountable times, he felt a check 
witm him whenever he wanted to speak out. Thus they 
still lived on as indefinitely affianced lovers, each of whom . 
hardly acknowledged the other’s claim to the name of ' 
chosen (me. Stockdale persuaded bimsdf that his hesita- 
tion was owing to the postponement of the ordained 
minister’a arrival, and the consequent dday in his own 
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contiia^. of, his life her. She. cm her'jp^ amajrs , 
seemed res^ to'.be mgedi ioirther on that question Ihah fae.^ 
' had hitherto attempted to go ; but uias none,^ less 
indepatd^t. and to a degree which would haw k^t fircHn 
figging' the passion of a far meue mutable man. ' ' 

Qa &e evening of the first of March he went casually 
into Ins bedroom about dusk, mrd^ioticed lying <m a chair, 
a greatoet, hat. andllueeches. Having no recollection of 
leaving any clothes of his own in that spot, he went and . 
examined them as well as he could in the twiliglU. and found 
that they ^d not belong to him. He paused i^k a moment 
to consider how they might have»got tiiere. He was 
the only man living in the house ; and ^t these were not 
his garments, unless.he had made a mistake. 4lo, they 
were, not his. He called op Martha Sarah. 

‘ How did these things come in my room ? ' he said. 
Hinging the objecticmable articles to the floor. 

Ifc^ha that Mrs. Newberry had givra them to her 
to Inush, and that ^ had brought them up there thinking 
they must be Mr. Stockdale's, as there was no other gentle- 
man a-lodging there. 

' Of epurse you did,' said Stockdale. ‘ Now take them 
down to your mis’ess, and say they are senne clothes I 
have found heire and know nothing about.' '* ■ 

As, the door was left open he heard the conversation 
downstairs. ‘How stupid I' said Mrs. Newberry, in a 
time of confusion. ' 'Why, Marther Sarer, I did not tidl 
to take .'em to Mr. Stockdale's room! ' 

‘ I ^y must be his as they was so muddy/ 

snM Mart& humbly., 

'Ypu should have left . 'em <m the dodies-hoise/ ^4 
the young mistress severely ; and ^ came upstairs with 
;!the garufeats on her arni, quickly passed Stodrdale's room, 
and threw them forcibly into a closet at the end of a pas- 
i^ge. ifep indd^ mied, and the..h^se was > 

sdent'.agdba..''' ' ' ' ’ 
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laave been no^bi^Vj«aBa^rib^e-m. Suod^ 
in a widow's house .Ihi^ - beai dem'>1 
'Oc .nuntti-'^ten, or creased, orjnouhfy fiejsma Jffog 
.to tbit thi^ should he ^plashed witn m'^.bbmeto 

;1@tockdale a good deal. When i i^toig pa^or ia. in. the' 
.^spen sta^e of attachment, and open to igita^dn at the 
merest, trifles, a really substantial inc(mgnnt||r “M ^this 
fiothplezion. is a disturbing thing. Howev^,' nothing 
' further occurred at that time ; but he became wittbful, 
and given to conjecture, and was anaUe to. forget..the 
rircamstance. . 


One morning, on looking from bis window, . he saw 
Mrs. HeMberry hnself brushing the tails of h long tob 
greatcoat, which, if he mistook not, was the very same 
garment as the one that had adorned the chair of his 
room. It was densely splashed up to the hoUbw of the 
back with neighbouring Nether-Moynton mud, to judge 
by . its colour, the spots being distinctly visible to him in 
the sunlight. The previous day or two having been ,wet, 
the infeencc was irresistible ibat the wear» had quite 
recently been walking some considerable distance a^ut, 
the lahes and flelds. Stodedale opened the window and 
locdced but, and Mrs. Newberry turned her head. Hei; face 
became dqwly red ; she never had looked prettier, or hctore* 
incomprehensible. He waved his hand affectionately, 


and said good-morning; she answered with embarrass- 
ment, havmg ceased her occupation on the instanf that . 
she saw him, and rolled up the coat hair-cleaned. 

‘ Stockdale shut the window. Some siin|fle explanation 
of her proceeding was doubtless within the lM>unds ;Of 
jtoribility; but he himself could not think of one ; and 
!fae unshed that she had placed fhe matter beyond con-‘ 
|e<^ure by voluntarily saying something about it th^ and 

’ .. jto' though Lizzy had not offered, an explanation at the 
Biptheint,.the subject was thought forward by her at ,rite 
iwasSr time'.bf... their meeting. . She was chattib^ .tp hhn ’ 
cdto^phig some other event, and remarked tto^flt.hap- 
pefl^ about flbe time when she was dustii^ sjome 

had3and.y 
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‘ You keep them dean out of rei^pect teli ids memoiy ? ’ 

, said Stockdde tentatively. 

' I air and dust them sometimes/ die said* tvith the most 
charming innocence in the world. ^ 

‘ Bo dead men come out. of thdr gmves and walk in 
mud ? ’ murmured the minister, in a cdd sweat at the 
deception that die was practidng. 

' What did you say ? ' asked linEy. 

' Nothing, nothing,’ said he mournfully. ’ Mere words 
— a phrase that will do for my sermon next Sunday.' It 
was too fkat lizsy was unaware that he had se«i 
fredi pedestrian splashes upon the skirts of the tdl-tale 
overcoat, and that she inutgined him to believe it had 
come direct from some chest or drawer. 

The aspect of the case was now considerably darker. ^ 
Stockdale was so much depressed by it that he did not ' 
challenge her explanation, or threaten to go off as a mis- 
sionary to benighted islanders, or reproach her in any way 
whatever. He simply, parted from her when she had 
done talking, and hved on in jierplexity, till by degrees 
his natural manner became sad and constrained. 

t 

AT THE TIME OF THE NEW MOON 
IV 

The following Thursday was changeable, damp, and 
gloomy ; and the night threatened to be windy and un- 
pleasant. Stockdale liad gone away to KnoUsea in the 
morning, to be present at some commemoration service 
there, and on his return he was met by the attractive 
lizzy in the passage. Whether influenced by the tide of 
cheerfulness which had attended him that day, or by the 
drive I through the open air, or whether from a natural 
disposition to let bygones alone, be allowed bims^ to be 
fascinated into forgetfulness of tbe greatcoat incident, 
and upon the whole passed a pleasant evening; not so 
mnch m her society as within sound of her voice, as she sat 
talking in the ba<^ parlour to her mother, till the latter 
went to bed. Shortly after this Mrs. Newberry retired, 
and then Stockdale prepared to go upstairs himsdf. But 
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' he left room lie' r^etsauied stffiptdi% 

■^bera a idifle, thin^ifg 'k^ one thlQp<^at]4 ahotQ^ ft, 
.•aad was mdy aroused the m(^eiing df his candid 
Sdodtet as it sudc^y- dedifted and weaat 6dti:l66^i^ 
'that there were alimaer 7 bQx;.i^<dies, and anod^^j^dde 
ia his be<hroom, he Mi;, Ms way Mpstaks without h' li^tl 
. IDn reacMug his cham'b^helaid.his hand on eveiy ppsaifaie 
'dedge and oomer for the tinder-box, but for a, loi^ time in. 
vain. Discovei^ it at length, Stockdale pnmuced. e 
spark, and was kmdling liie brimstone, when he landed timt 
he heard a movement in the pas^e. He blew harder, 
at the lint, the match dared tip, and looking by aid of the' 
blue li^t throng the door, wMch had been standing 
c^pen ah this time, he yi^, mrpiised to see a male fgure 
^ vani^ing round the tc^'^f the staircase- with tiie evidmit 
intention' of escaping unobserved. The persginage wore 
tire dothes which lizzy had. been brushing, and sometiiing 
in the outline and gait sdgd^sted to the minister tliat the 
wearer was Lizzy herself. , 

But he was not sure of this; and, greatly eScited, 
Stoc^^e determined to investigate the mystery, and to 
adof^bis own way .for 4|jdng it. He blew out the match 
without lighting the candle, went into the passage, and 
proceeded on tiptoe towards Liz^s room. A faint gray 
. square of light in the direction of the d^mbor-window as 
he approached told him that the door was open, and at 
once suggested that the occupant was gone. He turned 
and Mought down his fist upon the. handrail of the stair- 
. nase ; ' It was she ; in her late husband’s coat and hat 1 ’’ . 

'Somewhat relieved to find that there was no intruder • 
m'tiie c^e, yet none the irs surprised, the minister crept . 
down the stairs, softly , put on Ms boots, overcoat,^ and 1^, 
aind. tried the front ui^.' It was fastened as dsn^ ; " he ; 
wmti to the back-door, found this unlocked, and emerged.’ 
.into the garden. The ni^t was mild and moonless, atad 
cMn. Mul . lately been falling, though for the |nes^ it 
l^. ceeaed. There was a .sudden dropping from the 
iind.bili^s every now mid thm, as ea<m pastil^; udhd 
sM^ their boughs. Arhoag these sounds Stpekd^e hmud 
the ^i|a| frdl.’iOf,;feet 'upqn road outside,:!^ he guessed 
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;^^-<3im:tioi} m winch ^ pedestiihn ia 0 iiF 9 d«^|^:^ 

' dtMi^ to her, and kept there, 'fvithoot of bd^lj^hear^ 

v 'W^ he thm h^Di^ hp the steeet p 

iUid^erentiy W ctdlod, ni0i».hei^ th^ hotises 

either Side; « forward to her of tile. 

cottp;e dodia. Liziy stcmped ; the minister st^;^tipoa>: 
, the grass and ^pped also. 

: ■ ‘ ts that Mrs. Newberry ? ' said the mali who had cwne : 
ont^ sdiose voice Stockdale rccogniaed as that of one of 
the most devout members of bis congregation. 

' It is,' said Lizzy. 

, ' I be quite ready — I ve been bere this quarter-hour.’ 

, ' Aja, John,' said she, ' I have bad news ; there is dahger 
to-night for our venture.’ 1 . ! 

‘ And d’ye tell o’t ! I dreamed there might be.’ 

' Yes,’ said hurriedly ; ‘ and you mfast go at once 
round to where the chaps are waiting, and tdl them they 
will not be wanted till to-morrow night at the same time. 

I go to bum the lugger off,' 

‘I will,’ he said; and instantly went off throi^h a 
gate, Lizzy continuing her way. ■ 

On she tripped at a quickening pace till the lane turned 
into the tufnpike-rbad, which she crossed, and got into the 
track for Ringswcarth. Here she ascended the hill without 
the least hesitation, passed the londy hamlet of Holwcffth, 
and woit .ddwn the vale, on the other side. .Stockdale had 
never taken any extensive walks in this direction, but he 
was avmre that if she p^sisted in her course much longer 
she woidd Araw near to the coast, which was here- between 
two and ^ee miles distant from Nether-Moynton ; and 
as it ha4 been about a quarter-past eleven o’clock when 
..they set out, her inten^on seemed to be to reach the shore 
about midnight. . . * 

lizsy soon ascended a small mound, whfch Stockdale 
at the same time athrtntiy skirted on the left ; arid a dull 
monofohous roar buzst tqxm his ear. 'The hillock was about 
fifty j)alds foom ttm< top of the cHffs, and by day it appar- 
ently commpided a full vjew of .tiiq bay. Them M/as light . 
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endu^ sky to W disgtosal ilgoto 
.^hea^emched ste paused/a^afteii»t|!|dSf 

sat down.- Stockdiild«.<.&(^ wi^kig tai a^' ftccottot; 
ajann her at tois in<$qE|eQt; y^ desim^ ot i^ear'lii^/; 
aank tipon ids hajiai$& sM ka^, qr^ a little tip, and; 
there stayed sdSli*: , ' , ■ %'■.■•, '',: 

The wi^ was didly, idle girotmd damp, and his pei^ticni'' 
one in vi^cli he did not care to remain tong. Hbwever,^ 
before he had decided to’ leave it, the yotang man heard, 
voices b^dnd 1dm. What they si^dfied he did not know;; 
but, fearmg that lizzy. was in danger, he was al^ut to mn 
forward, and warn' her that die m%ht be seen, when die 
crept to the Shdter of a littie bu^ which maintained a 
|»«canou8 exisfei^ in that exposed spot ; and her fcnm 
was .absorbed in its dark and stunted outline as If she had 
becctme. part of it. She had' evidently heard the men as 
wdl as he,, They passed near him, talking in loud and 
careless tones, whiim could 1» heard above tne uninter- 
nqpted waddngs of the sea, and which' suggested that , they 
were not mga^d in any business at their own risk. This 
proved to be, ue fact ; some of thdr words floated across 
to Mm, and caused Mm to foi^et at once the coldness of his 
situatimi. , 

,. '"What's the vessel? ’ 

.'A lugger, about fifty tons’ 

' 'From Qierbourg, I suppose?’ j 

' Yes, 'a b'lieve.’ 

* But it don’t all belong to Owlett ? ' 

, ' O no. He’s only , got a disne. ' There’s another or two 
. in it — a farmer and such like, but the names I don’t know.' 

The voices died away, and the headsand shoulders of the 
men diminished towards the diff, and dropped out of si^t. 

. ' My darling has been tempted to buy. a share by that 
.m^iever Owlett,’ ^oaned. the minister, his .honest 
. iaiSMtion for Xikzy having quickened to ito intensest p(^t 
dming these moments df ride to her person and name. 

' That’s why die's here,’ he said to Mmseilf. ' O, it will be 
the ruin of her I ’ 

{Bs. perturbation was interrupted by the sudden bursting 
. out of a Mi^t and iiipteasiiig light the spot where. 



Uzzy '.vms in Md&g. iew 
’Imd r«ache4 thfi'lieig^t 

Jiim down tiie hcdlow ljib?|i stone ^ in the.;/ 
;dk^tion of home; The light now, flered high 
showed Its positiph clearljr. She had lihdl^:^ of '^ 
fnrze and stock It ipto IJje l^sh tijatjer width 
orondbimg ; the wind fcauied the flame, witidfc era^edl / 
Gietcd^; and threatenld^ to consume the budi as Wdl as the / 
lipugh. Stockdale i^iised just long enough to notice thus * 
much, and then followed rapidly the route taken by the , 
young woman. His intention was to overtake her, ^d ’ 
revem himself as a friend ; but run as he would he could 
see nothing of her. Thus he flew across the‘ open country , 
about Holv^ferth, twisting his legs and ankles in unexpected ^ 
Assures and descents, till, on coming to the gate between 
the downs and the road, he was forced to pause to get 
breath. There was no audible movement eithi^r in front 
or behind Tiim, and he now concluded that she had not 
outrun him, but that, hearing him at her heels,, and believ- 
ing him one of the’^excise party, she had hidden hersdf 
somewhere on the Way, and let him pass by. 

He went on at a more leisurely pace towards the village. 

On reaching the house he^ound tus surmise to be correct, 
for the gate was on the latch, and the door unfastened, , 
just as he had left them. Stockdale closed the door behind 
him, and waited silently in the passage. In about ten 
minutes he heard the same light footstep that he had ^ 
heard in going put,; it paused at the gate, which opened 
and shut softly, and then the door-latch was lifted, and 
Lizzy came inV 

Stockdale went forwaid and said at once, * lizs^, don't 
be frightened. I have been waiting up fmr you/ - 

She started, &ough she had ^cognized the voice, * It 
is Mr. Stockdale, isn't 4 ^ said. , 

/ Yes,' he answ^ed, becoming angty how that she was 
safe indoors, and not alairmedL 'Asid a nice game IVe 
found you out in to*night. You are in man's clothes, 
and I am adiamed of you ! ' 

Lizzy could baldly find a voice to answer this unexpected 
reproa^v 
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! ;, ft partly ^n^ts's dottN/ ^ ial^d, abtiiik* 

back 16 the wall.'^'f lt ^ only ^ greateoat and hat r 
A. liisd bzeied»» that Fve mt m, wb&h is 09 hstA as ha waaf) 
oapn hnsband ; ai«d^I do it cady because a^ddah hi^V 
. 3 -iboot so, and ypn can’t use ^tmr anns. I have gotidy own : 

; .drees imda jnd the satne — it is only tudked hi f yon ; 

fi go «my npetairs and let me pass I didn’t .wai^ you to- 
see me at such a time as this P .' ' 

‘ But J have a right to see you I How do yOu think 
tiiMe can be anything between us now ? ' lizzyA^ silent., 

‘ You ain a smuggler,’ he continued sadly. 

‘1 have only a share in the run,’ she said. 

, ‘ That makes no difference. "Whatever did you engage 
in such a trade as that for, and keep it such a' secret ffom 
me all this time ? ’ 

M don’t do it always. I only do it in winter-time when 
’tis new wotm.' 

' Wdl, I suppose that’s because it can’t be done an}’- 
when el». . . You have regularly upset me, Liwy,’ 
am wiry for that,’ Lizzy meeMy replied. 

‘ Wdl now,’ said he more tenderly, ^ no harm is done as 
yet. Won’t you for the sake of nie give up this blameable 
and dangerous practice altcgci^er ? ’ 

' I must do my best to save this run,’ said d>e, getting 
: rather husky in the throat. ‘ I don’t want to give you 
up — you know that ; but I don’t want to Ipse my ventwe. 

I don’t know what to do now I Why I,liave kept it so 
secret from you is that I was afraid would be angry if 
you knew.’ ' 

' Vl should tlnnk so I I suppow if I bad. married you 
without ffnding this out you’d haw||Dne on with It just the 
.'same ?' 

; ' I don’t know. I diduot think so far ahead; T only 
: . srait to-night to burn the folks^. because we found tbat 
';the Preventive-men knew vhere. the tubs were to, tw 
'landed.’," ' v ' , ' ' . 

* It is a pretty mess to bp in altogether, is this,’ said ^ 
^sirac^ yaiaag minister. ' Well, what will you do 
nowl’ 

lizi^ sloviljir'unizmured the .[^rticulars of thrir .P^t> the 
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chief of which were that they meaiit to tiy' iheit at, 
some other point of the ^re the next kfht ; three 
landki^placis tvjere always agreed upon before.^^tm^was 
attonpted. with'the understanding that, if the'^ksd'was 
' burnt off ’ horn the first point, which was i^dogst;^ 
worth, as it had been by h^ to-hi^t> the crew dlio^*: 
attempt to make the .jsecond, which was Lulwmd C^. 
on the second night ; and if there, too, danger direatened. 
they should me third night try the third place, whidi 
was behind a headland further west.^ 

' Suppose the officers hinder them landing there, too ? ‘ 
he said, his attention to this interesting programme dis- 
placing for a moment his concern at her share in it 

‘ Then we 'shan’t try anywhere else all this dark — that’s 
what we call the time between moon and moon — ^and per- 
haps they’ll string the tubs to a stray-line, and sink ’em 
a little-wa3fs from shore, and take the bearings; and 
then when they have a chanco, they’ll go to creep for 
'em.’ 

‘ What’s that ? ’ • 

‘ O, they’ll go out in a boat and drag a creeper — that’s a 
grapnel' — along the bottom till it catch hold of the stray- 
line.' 

The minister stood tbinldng ; and there was no sound 
within doors but the tick of the clock on the stairs, and 
the quick breathing of Lizzy, partly from her walk and 
partly from agitation, as she stood close to the wall, not 
in such 'complete darkness but that he could discern 
against its whitewashed surface the greatcoat, Inreeches, 
and broad hat which covered her. 

' Lizzy, all this is very wrong,' he said. * Don’t you 
remembi^ the lesson of the tribute-money? "Render 
unto Cxsar the things that are Csesar’s.’’ Surely 3rou 
have beard that rrad times enough in your growing up ? ’ 

,' He’s dead,' she pouted. 

* But the sf^ of the text is in force just the same.’ 

'My father did it, and so did my grandfather, and 
almost everybody-'tn Nether-Mo3mton lives by?<t, and life - 
would be so dull if it wasn’t for that, that 1 should not care 
to live at all.’. 
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' am nothing to Uve for^ (A cotixse,’ he replied bitterly. 
. “ You would not think it worth while to ^ve up this wild 
^business and live fen: me alone ? ' 

• 'I have never looked at it like that.' ' ' 

‘ And you won't promise and till I am'ready ,? ’ 

' I cannot , give ^u my word to-night.' And, looking 
thoughtfully down, she gradually moved and moved away, 
going into the adjoining room, and closing the door be- 
tween theun. She remained there in the dark till he was 
tired of waiting, aiM had gone up to his own nhamber. 

Poor Sto<^dde was dreadfully depressed all the next 
day by the discoveries of the night before. lizzy was 
^unmistakably a fascinating young woman, but as a min- 
ister’s wife she was hardly to be contemplated. ‘ If I 
had only stuck to father's little grocery business, instead 
of going in for the .ministry, die would have suited me 
beautifully!' he said sadly, until he remmbered that 
in that case he would never have come from his distant 
home to Nethcff-Moynton, and never have known her. 

The estrangement between them was not complete, but 
. it was sufficient to keep them out of each other’s company. 
Once during the day he met her in the garden-path, and 
said, turning a reproachful eye upon her, ‘ Do you jiromise. 
Lizzy ? ' But she did not reply. The evening drew on, 
and he knew well enough that Lizzy would repeat her 
, excursion at night — ^her half-offended manner had shown 
that she had not the slightest intention of altering her plans 
at present. He did not wish to repeat lus own ^dre of the 
, i^dventure ; but, act as he woul^ lus uneariness on her 
account increased vrith the decline at day. Supposing 
riiat an accident should befall her, he would never forgive 
himself for not being there to help, much as he disced 
' the idea of seeming to countenance such unlawful escapades. 

HOW THEY WENT TO LULWIND COVE 
■ V 

As. he luidi^xpected, she left the house' at the same hour 
af'sight, this time passing iiis door without st^th, as if 
she Impr veiy WeU lluit he w(n;ld watchmg, ^d were 
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resolved to larave his difepli^sure. l|e‘ ^iinte loady. 
opened the door quickly, knd inched the bade dqor al^st 
as soon as ^e. , '•; .■■•:,•*■. """t ; 

* Then 3 bu will go. IJaxy T ' he sidd as he stood dei-dle 
step beside her, who now a^am a{^ieared as a.li^ 
with a face alh^ether unsteted 'to hie . tdothe^ 

' 1 must,* she said, repressed by ;!us stem maniij^^ . 

"Then I diall go, too,' said he. : : ' 

' And I aril sure you will enjoy it ! * die ekdaiihed 
in more buoyant tones. ‘Everybody does who tri^ it/ 

‘ God forbid that 1 should I he said. ' But I must look i 
after you.' 

They opened the wicket and went up the road abreast! 
of each other, but at some distance apart, scarcely a word 
pasdng between them. The evening was rather less 
favourable to smuggling enterprise than the last had been, 
the wind being lower, and the sky somewhat dear towards 
the north. 

‘ It is rather lighter,’ said Stockdale. 

‘ 'Tis, unfortunately,' said she. ‘ But it is only hmn 
those few stars over there. The moon was new to-day at 
four o'dock, and I expected clouds. I hope we diall be 
able to do it this dark, for when we have to sink 'em itx 
long it makes the stuff taste bleachy, and folks don’t like 
it so well.’ 

Her course was different from that of the preceding 
night, branching off to the left over Lord’s Barrow as soon 
as toey had got out of the lane and crossed tlte highway. 
By the time they reached Shaldon Down, Stockdale, 
who tod been in perplexed thought as fb what he should 
say to her, decided that he would not attempt exp<»tulation 
now, while she was excited by the adventure, but wait 
till it was over, and endeavour to keep her from sndi 
practice In future. It. occurred to him qnce or twice, as 
they rambled on, that should they be surprised by the 
Preventive-gu^d, lus situation would be more awkward 
than hers, for it would be difficult to prove lus trus^mdtive 
in coming to the sjwt ; but the risk 'was a considera- 
tion beside Ids wi^ to be with her. 

They now,. arrived at a tavipe which lay on this txitsldrts 
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df ^laMop*, a village two miles on their Way towards the 
Apo^t of the shore they sought. lizzy broke the silence. 
Cfhis time ; ' 1 havh to wait here to meef the carriers. I 
don't Imow if they have come yet. ' As I told you, we go 
< to Lulwind Cove to-night, and it is two miles further than 
l^gsworth.’ 

It turned out that..th^ <m^ had already come; for 
while ^ spoke two or three dozen heads broke the line 
of the slope, and a company of them at once descended 
from the bashes where they had been lying in wait. These 
carriers were men whom Lizzy and other |H:(^rietors 
regularly employed to bring the tubs 'horn tiie boat to a 
{^Mding-^ace inland. They were all young fellows of 
iNether-Moynton, Shaldon, and the neighbourhood, quiet 
and inoffensive persons, even though some held heavy sticks, 
■who simply engaged to carry the cargo for Lizzy and her 
cousin Owlett, as they would have engaged in any other 
labour for which they were fairly well paid. 

At a word from her they dosed in together. ‘ You 
had better take it now,' she said to them ; and hrmded 
to each a packet. It contained six shillings, their.reiAuner- 
ation for the night’s undertaking, which was paid before- 
hand without reference to success or failure ; Wt, besides 
this, they had the privilege of selling as ^ents when 
the run was successfully made. As soon as it was done, 
she said to them, 'The place is the old one. Dagger’s 
Grave, near Lulwind Cove ’ ; the men till that moment 
not having been told whither they were bound, for obvious 
reasons. * Mr. Owlett will meet you there,’ added Uzzy. 

' 1 shall follow belund, to see that we are not watched.' 

The carriers w«it on, and Stockdale and Mrs. New- 
berry fdlowed at a distance of a stone’s throw. ' What 
do tibiese men do by day ? ' he said, 
r * Twelve or fourteen of them are labouring mii. Some 
, are bridnnakers, some carpenters,, some shoemakers, some 
thatchers. They are all l^wn to me very well. Mne of 
*«m arq of your own congregation.’ 

‘ 1 can't £^p that,' said Stockdale. 

*0, I' know you can’t. I only told you. „ The others 
are more church-inclmed, because they supply the pa'son 
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with aH the spirits he requ^ea, an<J wkh to 

show onfriendlioess to. a customer/ .:i. ’ 

* How do choose 'em ? ' said Stockdale. < 

'We xhoose 'em |or. thdr closeness, and 3>ecaui^ th^y 
are strong and siirefOotedf able to cany a heavy 
load a long way withoat being tired/ 

Stockdale sighed as she enumerated each parthmlar/ 
for it proved how far involved in the business a ^maa 
must be who was so wdl acquainted with its conditions 
and needs. And yet he felt more tenderly towards her 
at this V moment than he had felt;, all l^he foregoing day/' 
Perhaps it was that her experidiced manner and bold , 
indifference stirred his admiration in spite of himsdf. ^ ■ 

‘ Take my arm, Lizzy/ he murmured. 

* I don't want it/ she said. ' Besides, we may never 
be to each other again w^at we once have been.' 

* That depends upon you/ said he, and they went on 
again as before. 

The hired carriers paced along over Shaldon Down with 
as little hesitation as if it had been day, avoiding the cart- 
way, and leaving the village of East Shaldon on the left, so 
as to reach th^ crest of the hill at a lonely trackless place 
not far from the ancient earthwork called Round Pound. 

A quarter-hour more of brisk walking brought them within 
sound of the sea, to the place called Dagger's Grave, hot 
many hundred yards from Lulwind Cove. Here they 
paused, and Lizzy and Stockdale came up with them, when 
they went on together to the verge of the cliff. One of the 
men now produced an iron bar, which he drove firmly into 
the soil a yard from the edge, and attached to it a rope 
that he had uncoiled from his body. They all b^an to 
descend, partly stepping, partly sliding down the incline, 
as the roj^ slipped through their hands. 

' You will not go to the bottom, Lizzy ? ' said Stockdale 
anxiously. 

' No. 1 stay here to watch,' she said. ' Mr. Owlett is 
down there/ 

The men remained quite silent when they reached the 
shore ; and the next tiung audijble to the two at the top 
was the dip of heavy oars, and tiie dashing of waves again^ 
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bow. In a monsent die kee! gently tixoohed the. 
shlnjglev an<l Stockdale heard Ibe footsteps of the thirty-, 
carriers mmiing forwards ovi^ the pe'w^ towafik the 
point of land^. ‘ , • ' 

There was a soQsing in the water, as of a brood ducks 
plunging in, showing that the men l^d not bera particular 
about keeping thdr legs, oT even their waists; dry from the 
brine : but .it was impossible, to see what they were ddi^, 
and in a few minutes the ^lingle was trampled ag^. 
The iron bar sustaining the* rope, on whidh Stockdale's 
hand rested, began to„swerve a little, and the^onniras 
cme by 'one appeared dimbiiig up the slopbg dill, drippdng 
audibly as they came, and sustaining themselves by the 
gpide-rope. Each man on reaching the top was seen to be 
carrying a pair of ti^s, one on his bapk and one on his 
chest, tiie two being slung together by cords passing round 
the chine hoops, and resting on the carrier’s shoulders. 
Some of the strmiger men carried three by putting an extra 
one on the top behind, but the customary load was a pair, 
these being quite weighty enough to give their bearer the 
sensation of having chest and backbone in contact after a 
walk of four or five miles. * 

‘ Where is Mr. Owlett ? ’ smd Lizzy to caie of them, " 

‘ He will not come up this way,' said the carrier! ‘ He’s 
to bide on shore till we be safe off.' Then, without wait- 
ing for the rest, the foremost men plunged across the down, 
and, when the last had ascended, Lizzy pulled, up the rope, 
wound it roimd her arm, wriggled the bar from the sod, 
and turned to follow the carriers. 

‘ You are very anxious about Owlett’s safety,’ said the 
minister. 

‘ Was there ever such a man ! ' said Lizzy. ‘ Why, isn't 
- he my cousin ? ' 

‘ Yes. Well, it is a bad night's work,’ said Stockdale 
' heavily'. ‘ But I’ll carry the bar and rope for you.’ 

: . ' Tk^k God, the tubs have got so far ail right,’ said she. 
7 Stockdale ^hook his head, and, taking the^ bar, walked 
by her side towards the downs ; and the moan <rf the sea 
was heard no. more. 

*Is, this’ ''Hdat you meant the other day vriien ytm 
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spoke pi having business :wth Owiett ? * the young, inah 
asked'/’ ^ j 

‘ fJns !s it/ die; refdied. * I never aoe him on any othar 
- matter/, ^ ^ , , • - “ 

* A partnership of that khjd with a young man is very ; 
odd/ ' ' 

^ It was begun by my father and his, whb were brother^ f 
laws/ 

Her companion could not blind himself to the fact that 
where tastes and pursuits were^^eo akin as Lizzy’s and 
Owlett's, and where risks were shared, as with them, in 
every undertaking, there. would be a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in her answering Owlett’s standing question on matri- ^ 
mony in the affirmative. This did not soothe Stockdale, 
its tendency being rather to stimulate in him an effort to 
make the pair as inappropriate as pbssible, and win her 
away from this nocturnal crew to correctne^ of conduct 
and a minister’s parlour in some far-removed inland county. 

They had been walking near enough to the file of carriers 
for Stockdale to perceive that, when they got into the , 
road to the village, they split up into two companies of,, 
unequal size, bach of which made off in a direction of its 
own. One company, the smaller of the two, went towards 
the church, and by the time that Lizzy and Stockdale 
reached their own house these men had scaled Ae church- 
yard wall, and were proceeding noiselessly over the grass 
witliin. 

' I see that Mr. Owlett has arranged for one batch to be 
put in the church again,' observed Lizzy. ' Do you remem- ; 
ber my taking you there the first night you came ? * 

' Yes, of course,’ said Stockdale. ‘ No wonder you had 
permission to broach the tubs — they were his, I suppose ? " 

' No, they were not — they were mine ; I had permission 
from myself. The day after that they went several miles 
inland in a waggon-load of manure, and sold very well/ 

At this moment the group of men who had made off to 
the left some tinie before began leaping one by one from 
the hedge opposite Lizzy’s house, and the first man* who 
had no tubs upon shoulders, came forward. 

" Mrs. NewbOTy, i^’t it ? * he said hastily. 
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• "yes, Jim,’ said she, * What’s the matter ? ' 

; , . ‘ I fiiid that we can’t put any in Badge’s dump tp-night, 
iJzzy,' said Owlett. ^The jdace is watched. We Kmst 
sling the apide-tiee in the crtmet if there’s tii^. We can’t 
;pilt any more under the church lumber than 1 have sent 
, on there, and my -mixen hev already more in en tiian is 
safe.’ 

* Very wdil,’ she ^d. ‘ Be quick about it — that’s all. 
What can I do ? ' ' 

‘ Nothitig at all, please. Ah, it is the njinister !— you 
two that can’t do an}d;hing had better get indoors and not 
be seed.’ 

While Owlett thus conversed, in a tone so full of contra- 
band anxiety and so free from lover’s jealousy, the men 
y^ho followed him had been descending one by one from 
die hedge : mid it unfortunately happened that when the 
hindmost took his leap, the cord slipped which sustained 
, his tubs ; the result was that both the kegs fdl into the 
road, one of them being stove in by the blow. 

^ ’Od droiim it all ! ’ said Owldtt, rushing back. 

’ It is worth a gocxl deal, I suppose ? ’ said Stockdale. 

'0 no — about two gSineas and half to us now,’ said 
Lizzy excitedly. ‘ It isn’t that — it is the smell ! It is ^ 
blazing strong before it has been lowered by water, that 
it smells dreadfully when spilt in the road like that ! I do 
hope Latimer won’t pass by till it is gone ofi.’ 

Owlett and one or two others picked up the burst tub 
and began to scrape and trample over the spot, to disperse 
the liquor as much as possible; and then they all entered 
the gate of Owlett’s orchard, which adjoined Lizzy's gar- 
' den on the right. Stockdale did not care to follow them, 
for several on recognizing him had looked wonderingly at 
his presence, though they said nothing. lizzy left his 
and went to the bottom of the garden, looking over 
the hedge into the orchard, where the men could be dimly 
'$eea bustling about, and apparently hiding the tubs. AU 
was dcKUe noiselessly, and without a light ; and when it was 
oyer t£«jr dispersed in different directions, those who had 
their cargoes to the church having already gone off 
to i^ieir hmnes. 
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Iiz3^xxetam«d to the g^ideO’^a^ over iMsb Stodk' 

. dale sdll abstractedly leanh^., ^ It is all .&rUjhed ; I 
; am |idag indoors sow/ she said gi^dy. * 1 wiU kaye' tho 
door ajar for yott' 

* O no— ‘you needn't,’ said- .^todkdale ; ' I am famine 

too-'- ■ ' ■. 

Bat before either of them had moved, the fhhit ^atW 
of horses’ hook tnroke upon the ear, and i^.seemed to ctaae. - 
*' from the point^here the track across the down joined the', 
hard road. 

' They are just too late I ' cried Lizzy exiiltingly. 

‘ Who ? ’ said Stockdale. 

‘ Latimer, the riding-officer, and some assistant of Ma 
We had better go indoors.' 

They entered the house, and Lizzy bolted the door. 

‘ Hease don't get a light, Mr. Stockdale,' she said. 

' Of course I will not,' said he. 

' 1 thought you might be on the side of the king,’ said 
Lizzy, with faintest sarcasm. 

‘ I am,' said Stockdale. ‘ But, Liz^ Newberry, I love 
you, and you know it perfectly |fell, and you ought to 
kaow, if you do not, what I have suffered in my conscience 
on your account these last few days I ' 

‘ I guess very well,' she said hm-riedly. ' I don't 
see vffiy. Ah, you are better than II’ . Z 

The trotting of the horses seemed to have again <Bed 
away, and the pair of listeners touched eadi other's fingers 
in the cold ' Good-aigjit ’ of those whom sometfamg Cl- 
oudy divided. They were on the landing, but before they 
had tcjcen three steps apart, the tramp of the horsemen 
suddenly revived, almost dose to the bouse. Lizzy turned 
to the staircase window, opened the casement about an 
inch, an^ put Iter face dose'^to the aperture. * Yes, one 
of ’em is Latimer,’ she' whispered. ‘ He alwa}^ rides a 
white horse. One would think it was the last colour for a 
man in that line.' 

Stockdde look^, and saw the white shape of the animal 
as it pas^ 1^ but before the riders h^ gone another 
ten ^lards lA t ii w i r rdfied in his horse, and said something 
' to. his compankai which neither Stockdale aot Lizzy oqold - 
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- imt. Its drift was, Ubwever, soon siWle evidi^^ lor tiie 
xd^er.man stopp^ al^; and sharply ttifioing; tiip horses' 
heads they cautiondy retraced their ftq)3. When* they 
were again opposite Whs,. Newberry’s garddr, Latfaner dis- 
' '.mounted, and the man <m the dark horse did .th< 9 ..same. 

Ijzzy and Stc^dale, int^tly listening and tdjiserving 
^ the proceedings, naturally put mrir heads as dose as pos- 
sible to the dit, formed by the slightly opened casement ; 

. and thus it occulted that at last their cMks came posi- 
tively into contact They went otf listening, as if they 
did iK>t know of the dngular inddent which had happened 
to .tirdr faces, and the pressure of each to each rather 
increased than lessened with the lapse of time. 

, They could hear the Customs-men sniffing the mr like 
hounds as they paced dowly along. When they reached 
the spot where the tub had burst, both stopped on the 
instant. 

' Ay, ay, 'tis quite strong here,' said the second officer. 

' Shall we knock at the door ? ' 

' Well, no,’ said Latim^. ‘ Maybe this is only a trick * 
to put us off Ihe scent.;^ They wouldn’t kick up this stink 
an^here near thdr Mding-place. I have known su^ 
things before.’ 

‘ Anyhow, the things, or some of ’em, must have been 
brought this way,’ said the other. 

^ ' Yes,’ said Latimer musingly. ' Unless ’tis all done to 
tole us the wrong way. I have a mind that we go home 
for to-night without saying a word,,, and come the first 
thing in the morning with more hands^ I know they have 
stories about here, but we can do nothing by this ovd’s 
light. We vrill look round the pwsh and see if everybody 
is in bed, John ; and if all is quiet, we will do as I say.’ 

They wait on, and the twp indde the wind^ cpidd 
. hPar them passing Idsurdy through the whole vmage, the 
street of which curved round at the bottom mid entered 
the turnpike road at another junction. This way the 
' officers followed, and the amble of their horses died quite 
i'afray. 

. ' What will you do ? ' said Stockdale, wi£hffiawii^ fircan 
fai& .positicm.,/ 
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She ioiew that he allnd^ to the coining seaidi ^ . 
officers to divert her attmti<m from tit^ own tender 
inddent by tt]« casment, which he wid)ed.,;t0‘;be |>a8sed. 
over as a thing rather dre^t of ihim done. "* O, nothing/ 
she replied, with ^ nruch cqplness as she oiidd^nunand . 
nnd^ her disappointment at ’his mamier.' "We often 
have soch storms as this. You wonld' not be frightened 
if you knew what fools Ihey are. Fancy riding o’ horse* 
back tmoughf the place ; of course they will hear and see 
nobody wbEe they make that noise ; but they are always 
afraid to get off, in case some of our fellows should burst,, 
out upon 'em, and tie them up to the gate-poSt, as they 
have done before now. Good-night, Mr. Stockdde.’ 

She closed the window and went to her room, where a 
tear fell from her eyes ; and that not because of the alert- 
ness of the riding-officers. 

THE GREAT SEARCH AT NETHER-MOYNTON 
VI 

Stockdale was so excited by tl^ events of the evening, 
and the dilemma that he was placed in between conscience 
and love, that he did not sleep, or even doze, but remained 
as broadly awake as at noonday. As soon as the gray 
light began to touch ever so faintly the whiter objeefe in 
his bedroom he arose, dressed himself, and went downstairs 
into the road. 

The village was already astir. Several of the carriers 
had heard the well-known canter of Latimer's horse, while 
they were undressing in the dark that nig^t, and had 
already communicated with each other and Owlett cm the 
subject. The only doubt seemed to be about the safety 
of &ose tubs which had been left under the church gallery- 
stairs, dnd after a short discussion at the comer of the 
mill, it was agreed that these should be removed before it 
got lighter, and hidden in the middle of a double hedge 
bordering the adjenning field. However, before ans^thing 
could be carried into effect, the footsteps of many men 
were heard coming down the lane from the highway. 

' Damn it, here they be,' said Owlett, who, having already 
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dl^vm Uie hatch and started his niiirTcr the day, stood 
stolidly at the mill-door covert with flour, as i^ the interest 
of his whole soul was foqund up in the shakmg walls axtmnd 
him. 

The two or three with whom he had been talking dis* 
parsed to thdr usuaj work, and when the Customs-ofiBicers, 
and the formidable body of men they had hired, reached 
the village cross, between the mill and Mrs, Newberry's 
house, the village wore the natural aspect of a pla^ begin- 
ning its morning labours. 

* Now,* said Latimer to his associates, who numbered 
thirteen men in all, " what I know is that the things are 
somewhere in this here place. We have got the day before 
us, and 'tis hard if can't light upon 'em and get 'em to 
Budmouth Custom-house before night. First w'e will try 
the fuel-houses, and then we'll work our way into the 
chimmers. and then to^the ricks and stables, and so creep 
round. You have nothing but j'our noses to guide ye, 
mind, so use 'em to-day if you never did in your lives 
before.' 

Then the search began. Owlett, during the early part 
watched from his mill-window, Lizzy from the door of 
her* house, with the greatest self-possession. A farmer 
douTi below, who also had a share in the run, rode about 
with one eye on lus fields and the other on Latimer and his 
myrmidons, prepared to put them off the scent if he should 
be asked a question. Stockdale, who was no smuggler at 
all, felt more anxiety than the worst of them, and went 
about liis studies with a heavy heai-t, coming frequently to 
the door to ask Lizzy some question or other on the conse- 
quences to her of the tubs being found. 

' Tlie consequences,' she said quietly, ‘ are simply that 
I shall lose 'em. As I have none in the house garden, 
they can't touch me jiersonally.' 

, ' But you have some in the orchard ? ' 

' Mr. Owlett rents that of me, and he lends it to others. 
So it will be hard to say who put any tubs there if they 
should be found.' 

There was neyer such a tremendous sniffing known as 
that which took place in Nether-Moynton pari^ and its 
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vkinity this day. AR was done la^bdicaRy, and 
on lumds and ]^es. At difiermt hours of tibe (by they 
had difiemnt plans. From daybreak to Ineal^kst-time the 
officers hsed their sense of smell in. a direct iu^ stfmg^t- 
forward inanner only, pausing nowhere but at 5u<di pbipes . 
as the tubs might be opposed to be secretwi in at that 
very moment, pending their removal on the followinaL 
nig^t. jAmong the places tested and examined were ; — 


Hollow trees 

Potato-graves 

Fuel-houses 

Bedrooms 

Apple4ofts 


Cupboards 

Clock-cases 

Chimney-fiues 

Rainwater-butts 

Pigsties 


Culverts 
Hedgerows 
Faggot-ricte 
Haystacks 
Coppers and ovens. 


After breakfast they recommenced with renewed vigour, 
taking a new line ; that is to say, dirQptkig their attention 
to clothes that might be supposed to have come in contact 
with the tubs in their removal from the shore, such gar- 
ments being usually tainted with the spirit, owing to its 
oozing between the staves. They now sniffed at — 


Smock-frocks 
Old shirts and waistcoats 
Coats and hats 
Breeches and leggings 
Women^s sliawls and gowns 


Smiths' and shoemakers' aprons 

Knee-naps and hedging-gloves 

Tarpaulins 

Market-cloaks 

Scarecrow'S. 


And as soon as the midday meal was over, they puslied 
their search into places where the spirits might have been 
thrown away in alarm : — 

Horse-ponds Mixens Sinks in yards 

Stable-drains Wet ditches Road-scrapings, and 

Cinder-heaps Cesspools Baude-door gutters. 

But still these indefatigable Custom-house men discovered 
nothing more than the original tell-tale smell in the road 
opposite Lizzy's house, which even yet had not passed off. 

' ril tell ye what it is, men/ said Latimer, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, * we must begin over again. Find 
them tubs I will.' 

The men, who had been hired for the day, looked at 
their nmids and knees, muddy vdth creeping on all fours 
so frequently, and rubbed their noses, as if they had almost 
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enoti^ of it ; for the qiiantify ak which had 

! qassed into each ope's nbs^ had rendered it nearly as 
ihsMisih le as a flue. Howev^, after a ihoitteiit's hesitatirm, 
.1 they prepared to ikart anew, except three, whose power 
6f (Smell had qnite sitccnmbed under the excessive wear 
and tear of the day.' 

, By tins time hot a male villager was to be eeen in the 
fiarish. Owlett was not at his mill, the farmers were hot 
in their hdds, the parson was not in his garden, the smith 
had left his forge, and the wheelwright's shop was silmt. 

» ‘ Whme the divil are the folk gone ? * said Latimer, 
waking up to the fact of their absence, and looking round- 
‘ I'll have ’em up ior this I don’t they come and 

help us ? There’s^not a man about the place but the 
Methodist parson, and he’s an old woman. I demand 
assistance in the king’s name ! ' 

‘ We must find the jineral public afore we can demand 
that,' said his lieutenant. ^ 

‘ Well, well, we shall do better without ’em,’ said Latimer, 
who changed his moods at a moment's notice. ‘ But 
there’s great cause of suspicion in this silence and this 
. keeping out of sight, and I’ll bear it in mind. Now we 
will go across to Owlett’s orchard and see w^iat we can 
find there.’ 

Stockdale, who heard this discussion from the garden- 
^te, over which he had been leaning, was rather alarmed, 
and thought it a mistake of the villagers to keep so com- 
pletely out of the way. ' He Umself, like the Preventives, 
had been wondering for the last half-hour what could 
have become of them. Some labourers were of necessity 
engaged in distant fields, but the master-workmen should 
have been at home ; though one and all, after just low- 
ing themselves at their shops, had apparently gone off for 
the day. He went in to Li^, who sat at a back window 
isewing, and said, ‘ Lizzy, where are the men ? ’ . 

Lizzy laughed. ‘ Where they mostly are when they’re 
* run so hard as this ' She cast her eyes to heaven. ' Up 
there,' she said. 

, Stockdale looked up. ‘ What — on the top of the church 
tdw^ ? ’ he a^ed. ieeing the direction of her glance. 
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'Yes/ ^ 

^ Well, I expect they will isdon have to come down/ said , 
he gravely. " I have been listening to the ofi&cers, and 
they are going to search thfe orchard over again, and-tben 
every nook in the chnrdi/ ^ 
liaszy looked alafmed for the first time. ' Will you'^ .; 
and tell our folk ? ^ said ' They ought to be let know/, 
Seeing his conscience struggling within him like a boiling 
pot, she added, ■ No, never mind, I'U^o myself.' 

She went out, descended the garden, and climbed over 
the churchyard wall at the same time that the Preventive- ^ 
men were ascending the road to the orchard, Stockdale 
could do no less than follow her. By the time that she 
reached the tower entrance he was at her side, and they 
entered together. 

Nether-Moynton church-tower was, as in many villages, 
without a turret, and the only way to the top was by 
going up to the singers' gallery, and thence ascending a 
ladder to a square trap-door in the floor of the bell-loft, 
above which a permanent ladder was fixed, passing through 
the bells to a hole in the roof. When Lizzy and Stockdde 
reached the gallery atad looked up, nothing but the trap- 
door and the five holes for the bell-ropes appeared. The 
ladder was gone. 

' There's no getting up/ said Stockdale. 

' O yes, there is,' said she. ' There's an eye looking at - 
us at this moment through a knot-hole in that trap-door/ 
And as she spoke the trap opened, and the dark line of 
the ladder was seen descending against the whitewashed 
yrail. When it touched the bottom Lizzy dragged it to 
its place, and said, ' If you'll go up, I'll follow.' 

The young man ascended, and presently found himself 
among consecrated bells for the first time in his life, non- 
conformity having been in the Stockdale blood for some 
generations. He eyed them uneasily, and looked round for 
Lizzy. Owlett stood here, holding the top of the ladder. 

' What, be you really one of us ? ' said the miller, 

' It seems so,' said Stockdale sadly. 

' He^ no^' said Lizzy, who overheard. ' He's neither 
for nor against us. Hell do us no harm.' 
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.. ;; §he ste^ie^ up ^Me them, and thsen they went on, to 
the next sta^, which, when they had clambered over the 
; dusty bell-caniages, was of easy asc^t, leadh^ towards 
' the hde tluongh whlcl^ the pale sli^ appeared, and into 
' the open air. Owl^t remmned bdimd for a moment, to 
, pdll up the lower ladder. 

* Keep down your heads,’ said a voice, as soon as they 
’*>et foot bn the flat. 

Stockdale here beheld all the missing paii^oners, lying 
on their stomachs on the tower roof, except a few who, 
elevated on their hands and knees, were peeping through 
the embrasures of the parapet. Stockdale did the same, 
and saw tha village Ijdng like a map below him, over which 
moved the figures of the Customs-men, each foreshortened 
to a crahlike object, the crown of his hat forming a circular 
disc in tte centre of him. Some of the men had turned 
thear heads when the young preacher’s figure arose among 
them. 

' 'What, Mr. Stockdale ? ’ said Matt Grey, in a tone of 
surprise. 

* I'd as lief that it hadn’t been,’ said Jim Qarke. ‘ If 
the pa’son should see him a-trespasshig here in Ms tower, 
’twould be none the better for we, seeing how ’a do hate 
diapel-members. He’d never buy a tub of us again, and 
te’s as good a customer as we have ^ot this side o’ Wur™’!!-' 

,, * Where is the pa’son ? ’ said Lizzy. 

* 'In his house, to be sure, that he arid see nothing of 
what’s going on — ^where all good folks ought to be, and 
this young man likewise.’ 

‘ Well, he has brou^t some news,’ said lizzy. ‘ They 
are going to search the orchaid and church ; can we do 
an 3 dhing if th^ should find ? ’ 

‘ Yes,' said her cousin Owlett. ‘ That’s what we’ve been 
talking o’, and we have settled our line. Wdl, be dazed 1 ' 

^ The. exclamation was caused by bis perceiving that stune 
of the eearchers, having got into the orchard, and begm 
stooping smd creeping hitW and tMther, were pausing in 
the middle, where a tree smaller than the rest was growing. 
They drew doser, and bent lower than evfr upon the 
ground. 
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f 0; my tubs 1 ' said thxy £a^tly, as she j|eared through 
the parapet at them. ^ 

* They have got "em, 'a blieve/ said Ovdett, J 

The interest in the movemenli of the officers was so 
keen that not a single eye was looking in any Other direc- 
tion ; but at that moment a ^out from the church beneath 
them attracted the atten^on of the smugglers, as it did 
also of the party in the orchard, who sprang to their feet 
and went towards the churchyard wall. At the same time 
those of the Government men wh6 had entered the church 
iinperceived by the smugglers ^ried aloud, ‘ Here be some 
of 'em at last/ 

The smugglers remained in a blank silence, uncertain 
whether * some of 'em * meant tubs or men ; but again 
peeping cautiously over the edge of the tower they learnt 
that tubs were the things descried ; rCtid soon these fated 
articles were brought one b}^ one into the middle of the 
churchyard from their hiding-place under the gallery-stairs. 

‘ They are going to put 'em on Hinton's vault till they 
find the rest I ' said Lizzy hopelessly. The Customs-men 
had, in fact, begun to pile up the tubs on a large stone slab 
which was fixed there ; and when all were brought out from 
the tower, two or three of the men were left standing by 
them, the rest of the party again proceeding to the orchard. 

The interest of the smugglers in the next manoeuvres of 
their enemies became painfully intense. Only about thirty 
tubs had been secreted in the lumber of the tower, but" 
seventy were hidden in the orchard, making up all that 
they had brought ashore as yet, the remainder of the cargo 
having been tied to a sinker and dropped overboard for 
another night's operations. The Preventives, having re- 
entered the orchard, acted as if they were positive that 
here lay hidden the rest of the tubs, which they were deter- 
mined to find before nightfall. They spread themselves 
out round the field, and advancing on all fours as before, 
went anew round every apple-tree in the enclosure. The 
young tree in the middle a^n led them to pause, and at 
length the whole company gathered there in a way which 
signified that a second chain of reasoning had led to the 
same results as the first. 
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When examined the sod hereabouts for some 

minutes^ M the men ran to a disused part of the 
dbuFch where tools were kept, and returned with the sex- 
ton's pickaxe and shov^ wtlx which they set to wmk. 

' Arc they really buried there ? ' said the minister, for 
the grass was so green and uninjured that it was difficult 
to believe it had been disturbed. The smugglers were 
too interested to reply, and presently they saw, to their 
chagrin, the officers stand several on each side of the tree ; 
and, stooping and applying their hands to the soil,, they 
bodily lifted the tree and the turf around it. Tlie ^^ple- 
tree now showed itself to "be growing in a shallow box, 
with handles for lifting at each of the four sides. Under 
the site of the tree a square hole was revealed, and an 
officer went and looked down. 

Tt is all up now,' said Owlett quietly. ‘ And now all 
of ye get down before they notice we are here ; and be ready 
for pur next move. I had better bide here till dark, or 
they may take me on suspicion, as 'tis on my ground. Til 
be with ye as soon as daylight begins to pink in.' 

' And I ? said Lizzy. 

' You please look to the linch-pins and screws ; then go 
indoors and know nothing at all. The chaps will do the 
rest.' 

The ladder was replaced, and all but Owlett descended, 
the men passing olf one by one at the back of the church, 
and vanishing on their respective errands. Lizzy walked 
boldly along the street, followed closely by the minister. 

^ You are going indoors, Mrs. Newberry ? ' he said. 

She knew from the words ' Mrs. Newberry ' that the 
division between them had widened yet another degree. 

‘ I am not going home,' she said. * I have a little thing 
to do before I go in. Martha Sarah will get your tea.' 

**0, I don’t mean on that account,' said Stockdale. 
'What can you have to do further in this unhallowed 
aflEair ? ' 

' Only a little,' she said, 

' What is that ? I'll go with you.' 

' No, I shall go by myself. Will you please go indoors ? 
I diall be Aerc in l&s than an hour.' 
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' You are not going to run, any dan|:er« Ei^zy ? * said 
the young man* tenderness reasserting itself* 

' None wlmteyer— worth mentioning/ answered she, and 
went down towards the Crofe. 

Stockdale entered the garden-gate, and stood behind it 
looking on. The Preventive-men were still busy in the 
orchard^ ^d at last he was tempted to enter and watch 
their proceedings. When he came closer he found that 
the secret cellar, of whose existence he had been totally 
xmaware, was formed by timbers placed across from side 
to side about a foot under the ground, and grassed over. 

The officers looked up at Stockdale's fair and downy 
countenance, and evidently thinking him above suspicion, 
went on with their work again. As soon as all the tubs 
were taken out they began tearing up^ the turf, pulling out 
the timbers, and breaking in the sides, till the cellar was 
wholly dismantled and shapeless, the apple-tree lying with 
its roots high to the air. But the hole which had in its 
time held so much contraband merchandize was neyier 
completely filled up, either then or afterwards, a depres- 
sion in the greensward marking the spot to this day. 

THE WALK TO WARM'ELL CROSS AND AFTERWARDS 

VII 

As the goods had all to be carried to Budmouth that night, 
the next object of the Custom-house officers was to find 
horses and carts for the journey, and they went about the 
village for that purpose. Latimer strode hither and thither 
with a lump of chalk in hi$ hand, marking broad-arrows 
so vigorously on every vehicle and set of harness that he 
came across, that it seemed as if he would chalk broad- 
arrows on the very hedges and roads. The owner of every 
conveyance so marked Vas bound to give it up for Govern- 
ment purposes. Stockdale, who had had enough of the 
scene, turned indoors thoughtful and depressed. Lizzy 
was already there, having come in at the back, though 
she had not yet taken off her bc«met. She looked tired, 
and her mood was not much bright^^than his own. They 
had but little to say to eadi other; and the minister went 
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away aad attempted to read ; but at this he could not 
and he id;iook the little bell for tea. m 
lia&zy hersdf brb^ht in Ae tray, the girl having run 
off into the village during the afternoon, too Ml of excite- 
ment at the proceedings to remember her state of life. 
However, almost before the sad lovers had said anytliii^ 
to each other, Martha came in in a steaming ^te. 

' O, there’s such a stoor, Mrs. Newberry and #r. Stock- 
dale I The king’s officers can't get the carts ready nohow 
at , all I They pulled Thomas Artnell's, and William 
Rogers’s, and Stephen Sprake's carts into the road, and 
off came the wheels, and down fell the carts ; and they 
found there was no linch-pins in the arms ; and then they 
tried Samuel Shane’s waggon, and found that the screws 
were gone from he, and at last they looked at the dairy- 
man’s cart, and he’s got none neither ! They have gone 
now to the blacksmith’s to get some made, but he's no- 
where to be found ! ' 

.Stockdale looked at Lizzy, who blushed very slightly, 
aOd went out of the room, followed by Martha Saran. 
But before they had got through the passage there was a 
rap the front door, and Stockdale recognized Latimer's 
voice addressing Mrs. Newberry, who had turned back. 

^ For God’s sake, Mrs. Newberry, have you seen Hard- 
man the blacksmith up this way ? If we could get hold 
of him, we'd e'en a’most drag him by the hair of his head 
to his anvil, where he ought to be.' 

" He's an idle man, Mr. Latimer,’ said Lizzy archly. 

' What do you want him f or ? ' 

' Why, there isn’t a horse in the place that has got more 
than thiee shoes on, and some have only two. The waggon- 
wheels be vrithout strakes, and there's no linch-pins to the 
carts. What with that, and the bother about every set 
of h^ess being out of order, we shan't be off before night- 
fallL-upon my soul we shan’t. 'Tis a rough lot, Mrs. 
Newbeny, that you've got about you here ; but they'll 
play at this game once too often, mark my words they 
will ! There's not a man in the parish that don't deserve 
to be whipped.' . 

It happen^ that mtdman was at that moment a little 
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further up the lane, smoking his pipe behind a hoUy-bu^. 
When i|^timer had done speaking he ivent on in this direc- 
tion, atra Hardman, hearing the riding-oificer^s steps, found 
curiosity too strong for prudence. He peeped “out from 
the budi at the very moment that Latimer’s glance was 
on it. There was nothing le'ft for him to do but to come 
forward with unconcern. 

* I’ve been looking for you for the last hour I ’ said 
Latfmer with a glare in his eye. 

' Sorry to hear thSit/ said Hardman. ' IVe been out 
for a stroll, to look for more hid tubs, to deliver ’em^ up 
to Gover’ment,’ 

" 0 yes, Hardman, we know it/ said Latimer, with 
withering sarcasm. ‘ We Imow that you’ll deliver ’em up 
to Gover’ment. We know that all the parish is helping 
us, and have been all day ! Now you please walk along 
with me down to your shop, and kindly let me hire ye in 
the king’s name,’ 

They went down the lane together, and presently there 
resoimded from the smithy the ring of a hammer not very 
briskly swung. However, the carts and horses were got 
into some sort of travelling condition, but it was not until 
after the clock had struck six, when the muddy roads were 
glistening under the horizontal light of the fading day. 
The smuggled tubs were soon packed into the vehicles, 
and Latimer, with three of his assistants, drove slowly out 
of the village in the direction of the port of Budmouth, 
some considerable number of miles distant, the other men 
of the Preventive-guard being left to watch for the remainder 
of the car^, which they knew to have been sunk some- 
where between Rixigsworth and Lulwind Cove, and to 
unearth Owlett, the only person clearly implicated by the 
discovery of the cave. 

Women and children stood at the doors as the carts, 
each chalked with the Government pitchfork, passed in the 
increasing twilight ; and as they stood they looked at the 
confiscated property wjth a melancholy expression that 
told only too plainly the relation which they bore to the 
trade. 

‘ Well, Lizzy,’ said Stockdale, when the crackle of Ihe 
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is^ds had nearly died away. ‘ This is a fit finish to yonr 
ndventure. I am truly thankful that you have^ot off 
without su^don, and the loss only of the liquet Will 
^u at dovm and let me talk to you ? ’ 

* By and by,’ she said. ‘ But I must go out now.’ 

' Not to Ihiat horrid shore again ? ' he said blankly. 

* No, not there. I am only going to see the end of this 
da 3 ^s business.' 

He did not answer to this, and sh^ moved towards^the 
door slowly, as if waiting for him to say something more. 

‘You don't offer to come with nie,’ she added at last. 
' 1 stq^pose that's because you hate me after all this I ' 

' Can’ you say it, Lizzy, when you know I only want 
to save you from such practices ? Come with you f — of 
course I will, if it is only to take care of you. But mby 
will you go'out again ? ’ 

‘ ^cause I cannot rest indoors. Something is happen- 
ing, and I must know what. Now, come ! ' And they 
went into the dusk together. 

When they reached the turnpike-road she turned to the 
right, and he soon perceived that they were following the 
direciion of the Preventive-men and their load. He had 
givoi her his arm, and every now and then she suddenly 
pulled it back, to signify that he was to halt a moment 
and listen. They had walked rather quickly along the 
first quarter of a mile, and on the second or third time 
of standing still she said, ‘ I hear them ahead — don’t 
you ? ’ 

' Yes,' he said ; ' I hear the wheels. But what of that ? ’ 

‘ I only want to know if they get clear away from the 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘ Ah,' said he, a light breakup upon him. ‘ Something 
desperate is, to be attempted I— and now I remember there 
was not a man about the village, when we left.’ 

‘ Hark ! ’ riie murmured. The noire of the cart-whe^ 
had stopped, and given place to another sort of sound. 

‘ 'Tis a scuffle ! ’ said Stockdale. ' There’ll be murder I 
Lizzy, let go my arm ; I am going on. On my conscience, 
1 mus t not stay here and do nothing I ' . 

'Iniere’ll be no murder, and not even a broken head,' 
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she said. ' Our men are thirty to four of them : -no harm 
will begone at all/ . . 

* Thdi there is an attack 1 ' exclaimed Stockd^e ; am|, 
you knew it was to be, Why should you side wiA men‘ 
who break the laws like thi,s ? " 

* Why should you side with men who take from country 
traders what they have honestly bought wi^ their o^ 
moi^y in France ? * said she firmly. 

' They are not honestly bought/ said he, 

" They are/ she contradicted. * I and Mr. Owlett and 
* the others paid thirty shillings for every one of the tubs 
before they were put on board at Cherbourg, and if a king 
who is nothing to us sends his people to stead our property 
we have a right to steal it back again/ 

Stpckdale did not stop to argue the matt^ bfit went 
quickly in the direction of the noise, "Lizzy k^ping at his 
side. ' DonT you interfere, will you, dear Richard ? ' she 
said anxiously, as they drew near. ‘ Don't let us go any 
closer : 'tis at Warm'dl Cross where they are seizing 'em. 
You can do no good, and you may meet with a hard blow ! ' 

' Let us see first what is going on,' he said. But before 
they had got much further the noise of tlxe cart-wheels 
began again ; and Stockdale soon found that they were 
coming towards him. In another minute the three carts 
came up, and Stockdale and Lizzy stood in the ditch to 
let them pass. 

Instead of being conducted by four men, as had hap- 
pened when they went out of the village, the horses and 
carts were now accompanied by a body of from twenty to 
thirty, all of whom, as Stockdale perceived to his astonish- 
ment, had blackened faces. Among them walked six or 
eight huge female figures, whom, from their wide strides, 
Stockdale guessed to be meri in disguise. As soon as the 
party discerned Lizzy and her companion four or five fell 
back, and when the carts bad passed, came dose to the 
pair, 

* Them is no walking up this way for the present,' said 
one of the gaunt v/omen, who wore curls a foot long, dang- 
ling down sides her face, in the fashion of the time. 
Stockdale rebbg^aized this lady's voij^e as Owlett^s. 
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' Wh3ir,;not ? ’ said Stockdale. ' This is the pu^ic hi^> 
waty,’ : ‘ ' 

^ j?ow look here, youngster,' said Owiett. * O, 'tis the 
^Methodist puson !‘-~^vvhat, and Mrs. Nei^ieny ! Well, 
you’d better not go up that way, Lizzy. They’ve all run 
off, and folks; , h&ve got their own again.' 

The millo' then hastened on and joined his comrades. 
Stockdale and lizsy also turned back. ‘ I wi^ all this 
hadn't been forced upon us,' she said regretfully. "'But 
if those Coast-men had got off with the tubs, half the people 
in the pari^ would have been in want for the next month ” 
or two.' 

Stockdale was not paying much attention to her words, 
and he said, ‘ 1 don’t think I can go back like this. Those 
four pefor Preventives may be murdered for all I kiy)w.’ 

* Murdered 1 ’ said Lizzy impatiently. ' We don't do 
murder here.' 

‘ Well, I shall go as far as Warm’ell Cross to see,’ s^id 
Stockdale decisively ; and, without wishing her safe home 
or anything else, the minister turned back. Lizzy stood 
looking at him till his form was absorbed in the shades ; 
and then, with sadness, she went in the direction of Nether- 
Mojmton. 

The road was lonely, and after nightfall at this time of 
the year there was often not a passer for hours. Stock- 
dale piusued his way without hearing a sound beyond 
that of his own footsteps ; and in due time he passed beneath 
the trees of the plantation which surrounded the Warm’ell 
Cross-road. Before he had reached the point of intersec- 
tion he heard voices from the thicket. 

* Hta-hoi-hoi I Help, help ! ’ 

The voices were not at all feeble or despairing, but they 
were unmistakably anxious. * Stockdale had no weapem, 
and before plunging into the pitchy darkness of the plan- 
tation he p^ed a stake from the hedge, to use in case of 
need. When he got among the trees he shputed— ^What’s 
the matter — ^where are you ? ’ 

‘ Here,' answered the voices; and, pushing through the 
Ixumbles in that direction, he came near objects of 
his reardi. 
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> ■ . ■ , ' 

' Wby don't you cbme fm^ivard ? ' said Stddbdale. 

' We be tied to the treM 1 ' 

Who are, you ? ' , ,, 

' Poor Wilj^'Latimer the Customs-officer ( ' sai^i^ plain-^ 
tively. ‘ Ju^ route and cut these cords, there's a. good 
man. We were airaid nobody would pass by tOruight.’ 

' Stockdale soon loosened them, upon whidi ^y stretched 
their limbs and stood at their ea.<te. 

‘ The rascals I ' said Latimer, getting now into a rag^, 
though he had seemed quite meek when Stockdale first 
came up. "Tis the same set of fellows. I know they 
were Moynton chaps to a man.' 

‘ But we can't swear to ’em,’ said another. ' Not one ,* 
of 'em spoke.’ 

‘ What are you going to do ? ' said Stockdale. 

' I’d fain go' back to Moynton, and'have at ’em again I ’ 
said Latimer. 

.* So would we f ’ said his comrades. 

‘ Fight till we die 1 ’ said Latimer, 

‘ We will, we will { ’ said his men. ■ 

‘ But,' said Latimer, more frigidly, as they came oat of 
the plantation, ' we don’t know that these chaps with black 
faces were Moynton men ? And proof is a hard thing.’ 

■ So it is,’ said the rest. 

‘ And therefore we won’t do nothing at all,’ said Latimer, 
with complete dispassionateness. ' For my part. I’d 
sooner be them than we. 'The ditches of my arms are 
burning like fire from the cords those two strapping women 
tied round ’em. My opinion is, now I have had time to 
think o’t, that you may serve your Gover’ment at too 
high a price. For these two m'^ts and days I have not 
had an hour’s rest ; and, please here’s for home-along.’ 

The other officers agreed heartily to this course ; and, 
thanking Stockdale for his timely assistance, they parted 
from him at the Cross, taking themselves the western road, 
and Stockdale going back to Nether-Moynton. 

Durinp; that walk the minister was lost in reverie of the 
most painful kind. As soon as he got into the house, and 
before entenjog bis dwn rooms, he advanced to the door 
of the little back parlour in which Lizzy usually sat with 
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;:l^r mother. He found her there alone. Stockdale went 
forward, and, like a man in a dream, looked down upon 
, the table that stood between him and the young woman, 
^ yifho had her bonnet and doak still on. he did not 
speak, she looked up from her chair at him, with misgiving 
\ in her eye. 

‘ Where ate they gone ? * he then said listlessly. 

' Who ?— I don't know. I have seen nothing of them 
since, I came .straight in here.’ 

' If your men can manage to get off with those tubs, it 
will be a great profit to you, I suppose ? * 

'A share will be mine, a share my cousin Owlett's, a 
share to each of the two farmers, and a share divided 
amongst the men who helped us.’ 

* And you still think,’ he went on slowly, ' that you will 
not give this business up ? ’ 

Lizzy rosey-and put her hand upon his dioulder. ' Don’t 
ask that,' she whispered. * You don’t know what you are 
asking. I must tdhyou, though I meant not to do it. 
What I make by that trade is all I harve to keep my mother 
and myself with.' 

He was astonished. * I did not dream of such a thing/ 
he said. ' I would rather have scraped the roads, had I 
been you. What is money compared with a clear con- 
science ? ' 

‘ My conscience is clear. I know 'my mother, but the 
king I have never seen. His dues are nothing to me. But 
it is a great deal to me that my mother and I should live.’ 

‘ Marry me, and promise to give it up. I will keep your 
' mother/ 

’ It is good of you,’ she said, moved a little. ’ Let me 
; think of it by myself. I would rather not answer now.^ 

She reserved her answer till the next day, and came 
into his room with a solemn face. ' I cannot do what 
you wished I ' she said passionately. " It is too much to 
ask. My whole life ha’ been passed in this way.' Her 
words and manner showed that before entering she had 
been struggling with herself in private, and that the con- 
tention had strong. 

Stockdale turned pale, but he spoke quietly. ’ Then, 
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Uzz}/^, we must part. I caimot go against my principles 
in tins matter, and I cannot inake my profession a mockery. 
You kno^ how I love you, and what I would do for you ; 
but this one thing I cannot do/ ' - 

' But why should you belong to that profe^on ? * she 
burst out, ' I have got this large house ; why can't you 
marry me, and live here with us, and not be a Methodist 
preacher any more ? I assure you, Richard, it is no harm, 
and I wish you codd only see it as I do I .We only carry 
it on in winter : in summer it is never done at all. It 
stirs up one's dull life at this time o' the year, and gives 
excitement, which I have got so used to now that I should 
hardly know how to do 'ithout it. At nights, when the 
wind blou^, instead of being dull and stupid, and not 
noticing whether it do blow or not, your mind is afidd, 
even if you are not afield yoursdf ; and youlare wondering 
how the chaps are getting on : and you walk up and down 
the room, and look out o' window, and then you go out 
yoursdf, md know your way about as wdl by night as by 
day, and have hairbreadth escapes from old Latimer and 
his fellows, who are too stupid ever to really frighten us, 
and only make us a bit nimble.' 

* He frightened you a little last night, anyhow : and I 
would advise you to drop it before it is worse.' 

She shook her head. ' No, I must go on as I have begun. 
I was bom to it. It is in my blood, and I can't be cured. 
O, Richard, you cannot think what a hard thing you have 
asked, and how sharp you try me when you put me between 
tins and my love for 'ee ! ' 

Stockdale was leaning with his dbow on the mantel- 
piece, his hands over his eyes. ‘ We ought never to have 
met, Lizzy,' he said. ‘ It was an ill day for us 1 I little 
thought there was anything so hopeless and impossible in 
our engagement as this.v Well, it is too late now to regret 
consequences in this way. I have had the happiness of 
seeing you and knowing you at least.' 

' You dissent from Church, and I dissent from State,' 
she said. * And I don't see why we are not well matched.' 

He smiled sa^y, while Lizzy remained looking down, 
her eyes beginning to overflow. 
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That was ati unhappy evening for both of them, and the 
days that followed were unhappy days. Both she a.nd he 
went mechanically about their employments, and fiis depres- 
sion was marked in the vdlage by more than one of his 
denomination with whom he came in contact. But lizzy, 
who passed her ^ys indoors, was unsuspected of being 
the cause; for it was generally understood that a quiet 
engageme;pLt to marry existed between her and her cousin 
Qwlett, and h|d existed for some time. 

Thus uncertainly the week passed on ; till one morning 
Stockdale said to her : ' I have had a letter, Lizxy. 1 
must call you that till I am gone.’ 

‘ Gone ? ' said she blankly. 

* Yes/ he said. ‘ I am going from this place. I felt it 
would be better for us both that I should not stay after 
what has happened. In fact, I couldn’t stay here, and 
look on you from day to day, without becoming weak and 
faltering in my course. I have just heard of an arrange- 
ment by which the other minister can arrive here in about 
a week ; and let me go elsewhere.’ 

That he had all this time continued so firmly fixed in 
his resolution came upon her as a grievous surprise. ‘ You 
never loved me ! ’ she said bitterly. 

' I might say the same/ he returned ; ‘ but I will not. 
Grant me one favour. Come and hear my last sennon on 
the day before I go.’ 

Lizzy, who was a church-goer on Simday mornings, 
frequently attended Stocjcdale’s chapel in the evening with 
the rest of the double-minded ; and she promised. 

It became known that Stockdale was going to leave, 
and a good many people outside his own sect were sorry 
to hear it. The intervening days flew rapidly away, and 
on the evening of the Sunday which preceded the morning 
of his departure lizzy sat in the chapel to hear him for 
the last time. The little building was full to overflowing, 
and he took up the subject whi^ all had expected, that 
of the contraband trade so extensively practised among 
them. His hearers, in laying his words to their own hearts, 
did not perceive that they were most particularly directed 
against Lizzy, till the sermon waxed warm, and Stockdale 
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nearly broke down with emotion. In truth hiS own earnest- 
ness, and^her sad eyes looi^g up at him, were too much 
for the young man's equanimity. He hardly knew how 
he ended. He saw Lizzy, as through a mist, turn ^d go 
away with the rest of the congregation; and shortly after- 
wards followed her home. , # 

She invited him to supper, and they sat down alone, 
her mother having, as was usual with her on Sunday nights, 
gone to bed early. 

‘ We will part hieifds, won't we ? ' said Lizzy, with 
forced gaiety, and never alluding to the sermon : a reti-, 
cence which rather disappointed him. 

* We will,' he said, with a forced smile on his part ; and 
they sat down. 

It was the first meal that they had ever shared together ' 
in their lives, and probably the last "that they would so 
share. When it was over, and the indifferent conversation 
could no longer be continued, he arose and took her hand. 

' Lizzy,' he said, ‘ do you say we must part — do you ? ' 

' You do,' she said solemrdy. ‘ I can say no more.' 

' Nor I,' said he. ' If that is your answer, good-bye ! ' 

Stockdale bent over her and kissed her, and she involun- 
tarily returned his kiss. ' I shall go early,' he said hur- 
riedly. * I shall not see you again.' 

And he did leave early. He fancied, when stepp^ 
forth into the gray morning light, to mount the van which 
was to carry him aw'ay, that he saw a face between the 
parted curtains of Lizzy's window, but the light was faint, 
and the panes glistened with wet ; so he could not be sure. 
Stockdale mounted the vehicle, and was gone ; and on the 
following Sunday the new minister preached in the chapel 
of the Moynton Wesle37ans. 

One ^y, two j^eafs after the parting, Stockdale, now 
settled in a midland town, came into Nether-Mo 3 mton by 
carrier in the original way. Jogging along in the van that 
afternoon he had put questions to the driver, and the answers 
that he received interested the minister deeply. The result 
of them was that he went without the least hesitation to 
the door of his former, lodging. It was about six o'clock 
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Ifi the evenihg, and the ^anie time of year aa when he had 
left; now, too, the ground was damp and glistening, the 
west was bright, and Lizzy's snowdrops were raising their 
heads in the border under the walL 

Lizzy must have caught sight of him from the window, 
foi^by the timfe that he reached the door she was there 
holding it open : and then, as if she had not sufficiently 
considered her act of coming out, she drew herself back, 
saying with some constraint, ' Mr. Stoc^dale ! ' 

*You knew it was,' said Stocl^dale, taking her hand* 
‘ I wrote to say I should call.' 

' Yes, but you did not say when,' she answered. 

* I did not. I was not quite sure when my business 
would lead me to these parts.' 

'You only came because business brought you near ? ' 

' Well, that is the fact ; but I have often thought I 
should like to come on purpose to see you. . . . But 
what's all this that has happened ? I told you how it 
would be, Lizzy, and you would not listen to me.' 

' I would not,' she said sadly. ‘ But I had been brought 
up to that life ; and it was second nature to me. However, 
it is all over now. The officers have blood-money for tak- 
ing a man dead or alive, and the trade is go ng to nothing. 
We were hunted down like rats.' 

' Owlett is quite gone, I hear.' 

' Yes. He is in America. We had a dreadful struggle 
that last time, when they tried to take him. It is a perfect 
miracle that he lived through it ; and it is a wonder that 
I was not killed. I was shot in the hand. It was not by 
aim ; the shot was really meant for my cousin ; but I 
was behind, looking on as usual, and the bullet came to 
me. It bled terribly, but I got home without fainting; 
and it healed after a time. You know how he suffered ? ' 

' No,' said Stockdale. ' I only heafd that he just escaped 
with his life.' 

' He was shot in the back ; but a rib turned the ball. 
He was badly hurt. We would not let him be took. The 
men carried him all night across the meads to Kingsbere, 
mid hid him in a bam, dressing his wound as well as they 
could, till he was so far recovered asio be abb', to get about. 
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Then he was caught, and tried with the at the 

assizes ; hut they all got He had given up his mill 
for some time ; and at last he went to Brist^* and tc^k a. 
passage to America, wh^e he's settled.' , ^ ; 

' What do you think of snuggling now ? ' said the minis- - 
ter gravely. . ^ ^ 

' I own that we were wrong,' said she. ' But I ha^ve 
suffered for it. I am very poor now, and my mother haa 
been dead these twelve months. . . • But won't you come 
in, Mr. Stockdald*^ ' ‘ 

Stotkdale went in ; and it is to be supposed that they 
came to an understanding ; for a fortnight later there was a 
sale of Liz^^y's furniture, and after that a wedding at a 
chapel in a neighbouring town. 

He took her away from her old haunts to the home that 
he had made for hxmself in his native county, where she 
studied her duties as a minister’s wife with praiseworthy 
assiduity. It is said that in after years she wrote an excel- 
lent tract called Render unio Ccesar ; or, The Repentant 
Villagers, in which her own experience was anonymously 
used as the introductory story. Stockdale got it printed, 
after making some con‘cctions, and putting in a few power- 
ful sentences of his own ; and many hundreds of copies 
were distributed by the couple in the course of their married 
life. 

April 1879. 

Note. — ^The ending of this story with the marriage of Lizzy and 
the minister was almost de rigwur in an English magazine at the 
time of writing. But at this late date, thirty years after, it may not 
he amiss to give tlie ending that would have been preferred by the 
writer to the convention used above. Moreover it corresponds more 
closely with the true incident5^j9f which the tale is a vague and 
dickering shadow. Lizzy did not^ in fact, marry the minister, but — 
much to her credit in the author's opinion — stuck to Jim the 
smuggler, and emigrated 'with him after their marriage, an expatrial 
step ra^er forced upon him by his adventurous antecedents. They 
both died in Wisconsin between 1850 and i860. (May 191Z,) 


* See the iVeface to Wessex Tates. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

TO 

^UFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 

Of the following colleetion^the first story, ' An Imagindstive 
Woman/ originally stood ill Wessex Tales, but was brought 
into this volume as bang more nearly its place, turning as 
it does upon a trick of Nature, so to speak, a physical 
possibility that may attach to a wife of vivid imaginings, 
as is well known to medical practitioners and other observers 
of such manifestations. 

Tlie two stories named * A Tradition of Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Four ' and ' The Melancholy Hussar of the Ger- 
man Legion,' which were formerly printed in this series, 
were also transferred to Wessex^ Tales, where they more 
naturally belong. 

The present narratives and sketches, though separately 
published at various antecedent dates, were first collected 
and issued in a volume in 18^4. 

May 1912, 
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Whbit Willi^ Marchmill' had .fini^ed Ms inquiries fan 
lodges at the wdl-known watering-place ol SMraitsea ia 
Upper Wessex, he retiuned to the hotel to find Ms vi®e. 
She, with the children, had rambled along the shore, and ,, 
Marchmill followed in the direction indicated by the 
military-looking hall-portCT. 

> . ‘ By Jove, how far you’ve |[one ! I am quite out of 
breath,' Marchmill said, rather im^tiently, when he came 
up with Ms wife, who was reading as she walked, thf 
three children being considerably further ahead with t» 
nurse. 

Mrs. Marchmill started out of the reverie into wMch 
the boMt had thrown her. ‘ Yes,' she said, ' you've been 
such a long time. I was tired of staying in that dreary 
hotd. But I am sorry if you have wanted me,' Will.' 

' Well, I have had trouble to suit myself. When you 
see the airy and comfortable rooms heard of, you find the^ 
are stufiy and uncomfortable. Will you come and see if 
what I've fixed on will do ? There is not much room, I 
am afraid ; but I can light on nothing better. Ihe town 
is rather fuU.’ 

The pair left the children and nurse to continue their 
ramble, and went back tc«ether. 

In age well-balanced, in personal appearance fairly 
matched, and in domestic requirements conformable, in 
temper this coupde differed, though even here they did 
not oft^ dash, he being equable, if not lymphatic, and 
^ ded<tedly nervous and sanguine. It was to their tastes 
and’fandes, those smallest, greatest particulars, that no 
common denominator could be applied. Marchmfil con- 
sideted ^ wife's likes and inclinations somewhai silly; 
die coQsid^d Ms sordid and material. The husband's 
budness was that oS a gunmaker in a thriving dty nordi- 

s!ss.* 
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\vards; aa4 his soul «as ia 'that bodooSsi - ^"laSy 

Twiu ibest characterbed that supmusmat^ pbtase <n 
eteg^nce ‘a votaiv Aa ba|i^«aaKma^. 
paliatating creature sluud^ htba^aely 

detailed Ireowledge m ber hnsbaad's trade ^ . 

reflected that eveifl^dng be manufactured b^d, for its 
purpose the destructien of life. She CboM.o^y recqt^ 
her equanimity by assuring hkself that soWe, at le^, 
of his weapons were sooner or later used fCH* the ^er- 
manation of horrid vermin and animals almost $s^ miel 
to thdr infericHTS in species as human beings were to 
' theirs. 

She had never aotecedendy regarded this occupatum of 
his as any objection to haying him for a husband. Indeed^ 
the necessity of getting life-leased at all cost, a carding 
virtue which all good moth^ teach, kept her bom tlunk- 
Ipg of it at all till she had closed with William, had passed 
the honeymoon, and reached the reflecting stage. Then, 
like a person who has stumbled upon some object in the 
dark, she wtmdered what she had got ; mentally walked 
round it, estimated it ; whether it were rare or common ; 
contained gold, silver, or lead ; were a dog or a pedestid, 
everything to her or nothing. 

She came to some vague condusions, and since then had 
kept her heart alive by pitying her jaroprietor's obtuseness 
and want of refiireraent, pitjdirg herself, and letting off 
her delicate and ethereal emotions in inxaginative occupa- 
tions, day-dreams, and night-sighs, which perhaps would 
not much have ^sturbed Viliam if he had known of 
them. 

Her figure was small, ek^mt, and sli^t in bufld, trip- 
ping, or rather bounding, in movanent. She was dark- 
led, and had that marvellously bright and liqnid sparkle 
in each pupil which characterizes persons of B^’s, cast of. 
soul, and is too often a cause of hemtache to the posse^ris 
nude Mends, rdtimately scnnetimes to herseU. H6ri.'btts- 
band was a tall, long-f^tured man, with a Inown beard 
he had a pondaing regard ; and was, it be added, 
usually knid ai^ tolerant to h^. He spoke in squarely 
shaped sentNioeS( ^||ld was supremely satisfied with.,a 
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c6iidit}(^ xd sttbtoary tlds^ "i 

necessi<y- ; ;; ;: -■,-•'»• 

walled till tiipV'had,)3^aa(^^Mi .. 

the^ iir^ la seiiutii ofi ’^chsto(«ln ai teimoe fa ^g the 
isea. aiOd 'ms frmted % a small gardeh at.fivuui-^t^^aad 
‘’salt-;|ir^ eveirgi^^, stone steps leading up to oie porch. . 
It liid its nuiahei*^ the row. but, behg rather larger Smn!' 
.the rest, was in additic^ sedulously distingui^ed as 
Cdburg^ House by its landlady, though evetyi)ody else >. 
called itil, * Thirteen, New Parade.' The spot was brig^ , 
and livdy now ; but in winter it became necessary to 
place stodbags against the door, and to stuff up t^ ' 
keyhole against the wind and rain, which had worn ffie 
paint so thin that the priming and Ipiotting ^owed 
through. ‘ . 

The householder, who had been watching for the gentle- 
man’s return, met them in the passage, and ^owed the^' 
rooms. She informed them that she was a professional 
man’s , widow, left in needy circumstances by the. rather 
sudden death of her husband, and she spoke anxiously of the 
conveniences of the establishment. 

Mrs. Marchpull said that she liked the situation and 
the house ; but, it being small, there would not be accom- 
modatkm enough, unless she could have all the rooms. , 

The landlady mused with an air of disappointmW. 
She wanted the visitors to be her tenants very ba^y, 
sh§ said, with obvious honesty. But unfortunately two 
of the rooms were occupied permanently by a l^chelor 
gentleman.. He did not pay season paices, it was true ; 
...blit as he Itept on his apartments all the year round, and 
was an extremely nice and interesting young man, who gave 
no trouble, ^ did not like to turn out for a month’s 
' let,' even at a high figure ‘ Perhaps, however,' she added, 

‘ he might offer to go fOr a time.’ 

Tl^ would not hear of ^s, and went back to the hotel, 
uffraifiog to proceed to the agent’s to inquire further. 
Hardly had ffwy sat db^ to tea when the landlady called. 
Her gentkmah, she said, had been so obliging as to offer 
to ggve. up rooms {qr three or i<m weeks rather than 
ihfefe .th^ new-CMues away,. 
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* is very Idnd^ but um't UEkqboyet^eiace. him in 
• that way.' said the Mwchmijls. .' - ' , 

- '0, it won’t incanwHuemce Wm, I hsstn^ yon J ' said< 

the landlady eloquently... ' You see, he's a ii^krent soat 
. of young man^ihom most— dre^y, solitary^ rather mdan> 
choly — and he cares niore to wi here ydien tbfe south:- 
westerly gales are beating gainst the dbor. ifnd th^ sea 
wadies over the Parade, aim tb^'s not a soul in the;. 

g lace, than he does nqw in the season. He'd |ust as soon 
e where, in fact, he’s going temporarily, to a litths cottage , 
on the Island oppojut^ for a change.' She hop^ th^efwe. 
that they would come. " . 

The Marchmill family accordingly took possession of the 
house next day,, and it seemed to suit them very wdL 
After lundteon Mr, MardunjUl strc^led out towards the pier, 
and Mrs. Marchmill, having despatched the children to 
their outdoor amusements on the sands, settled herself in 
more completdy, examining this and that article, and 
testing the reflecting powers of the mirror in the wardrobe 
door. '* 

In the small back sitting-room, which had been the young 
bachelor’s, die found furniture of a more personal natxure 
than in the rest. Shabby books, of correct mfner than 
rare editions, were piled up in a queerly reserved manner 
in comers, as if the previous occupant had not conceived 
the possibility that any incoming person of the season’s 
bringing could care to look inside them. The landlady , 
hovered on the tlneshold to rectify anything that Mrs. March- 
mill might not And to her satisfaction. 

‘ I’ll make this my own little room,' said the latt^,. 

' because the books are here. By the way, the person 
who has left seems to* have a good many. He won't 
mind my reading some of them, Mfs. Hooper, I hope ? ' 

* 0 dear no, ma’am. Yes, he has a good many. You 
see, he is in the litraary line himself somewhat. He is a 
poet — ^yes, really a poet— and he has a Httle incomiJ^f his 
own. whiOh is enough to write verses on, but not enough for 
cutting a figure, even if he cared to,’ 

'A poet 1 I did not know that.' 

Mrs. Mruduaill op^ed one of the boolra. jmd saiv ^ 
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owner’s ifame writW on ’ she 

oontinoiia; .*1 Iomw' his naaate ,y(^ w^flrr^^b^ 

; -^f coais6 1 do ; an4 Ms writings ! And itrls 
we have, taken, and Atm.weliave ttiined ont o^htsiSdnoe ? >' ; 

Ella AMrchmill, sitting down alone n few ndnnlS^s lahsf,.. 
tiion^t' with interested surprise jbf Robact Trewe. He?' 
own latter history, vnll best explain that intae^< Hbrsdi. 
the only daughter of a struggling man of letters, she had*, 
^during die last year or two taken to writing po^s, in an - 
endeavG^ to find a congenial chanhel in whidi'to let flow : 
her Jpmiifully embayed emotions, whose former limpidity 
and sparkle seemed departing in the stagnaricm caused . 
by the routine of a practical household and the gloom of 
bearing children to a commonplace father. These poems, 
subscribed with a masculine pseudon 3 nn. had appeared in 
-various obscure magazines, and in two cases in rather 
prominent ones. In the second of the latter the p^ 
which bore her eflosion at the bottom, in smallirii print, 
bore at the top, in large print, a few verses on the same; 

. subject by this very man, Robert Trewe. Both 'isrf them 
had, in fact, been struck by a tragic incident reported in the 
daily papers, and bad used it simultaneously as an inspira- 
tion, me editor remarking in a note upon the cmnddence, 
and that the excellence of both poems prompted him to give , 
them together. 

After that event Ella, otherwise ' John Ivy,’ had watdied 
with mudi attention the appearance anywhere in print of 
verse bearing the signature of Robert Trewe, who, with a 
man’s unsusceptibility on the question of sex, had never 
once thought of passing himself ofi as a woman. To be 
sure,. Mrs. Marchmill had satined herself with a sort of 
reasrni for doing the contrary in her case ; siiuie nobody 
might believe in her inspiratiotif’if they found that the 
sentiments came firom a pushing tradesman's wife, from 
the mothei; of three dulch^n by a matter-of-fact smaU-arms 
mahuAKrturer. 

Trewe's verse contrasted with that of the rank and file 
of recent mincu poets in being impassioned rather tlian 
ingenious,laxuriantratherthanfinished. Neiriiers>wiAol»$f 0 
hor he ipa a pessimist in so far as that diaracter 
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. to' a m at the ^mtiogenckB as 

;wie^ as the best ia Mie Inunaa, little 

'attracted by €xoe^mdB9 pi iorm and ihythin,, apart from 
:ocM^t, he sometimes,. 1*11611 feeling ontian 'ius artistip 
speed, perpetiated sormets in the loosely dh 3 < 9 ]^vElm' 
bethan fadiien, whidi- every right-mindM revieirer said' 
he ought .not ‘to have dcMoe. 

With sad and faopide^ imvy Ella MarchmiU hiul often 
and often scanned the Hval poet’s work, so much stronger 
as it alwlys was than 'her own feeble linea She had 
imitated him, and her inability to touch his level would 
said her into .fits of despondency. Months passed away 
thus, tin she observed from the publishers’ list that Trewe 
had cdlected his fugitive pieces, into a volume, which was 
. duly issued, and was muw or little praised according to 
chance, and had a sale qqite sufficient to pay for the 
iVinting. •• 

This step onward had suggested to ‘ John Ivy ’ the idea 
of collecting her pieces also, or at any rate of making up a 
book ofher rhymes by adding many in manuscript to the 
few that had seen the light, for she had be^ able to get 
no great number into print. A ruinous charge was made 
for costs of publication; a few reviews noticed . her poor 
little volume; but nobody talked of it, nobody bought 
it, and it fell dead in a fortnight — if it had ever been 
alive. 

The author’s thoughts were diverted to another groove 
just then by the discovery that was going to have a 
tl^d child, and the collapse of her poetkal venture had 
perhaps less effect upon her mind than it might have done 
if she had'^’been domestically , unoccupied. Her husband 
had paid the publisber’s^bill with the doctor's, and than 
it all had ended for the tdhe. But, though less than a poet 
, of h^ century, Ella was more than a mere multiplier o£ her 
: kiiiid, and latterly she had begun to feel #ie old a|flatos once 
more. And now by an odd conjtmction found herself 
, in the rooms of Robert Trewe. 

^ thoughtfully rose from her chair apd seafr^ed the 
apartment with the interest of a fellow*tradesman. Yes, 
volume, of his own verse was among. 1 ^ xert. Thouj^ 



quite liqtiSiar . vtdth its: eoiiteD^, she\ti^d '% jj^ as-^^ it 
spoke aloud to .hsr, thdii >csklled kli^. Iaud« ' 

lady', fe^ smue ^vkl sefyjk»f id(^ur(^ a^Hain'idsu^ ^ =: 
' young tn^.'^ ' ■-,'. ' ’ ■ •'" 

' W^, I’m sure you’d be is^ested in biin^ ifta'im, if 
yba coidd; see bun. only 1^’s so '^y that I ddn^f .5i^pii»e 
you mil.' l|frs. Hoo^ seemed not^g loth to minister 
^to hisr tenant’s coributy about her predecessor. ^ Lived 
■^hwe kmg ? Yes, nearly two years. He keeps oq his rooms 
even when he's not here : the soft ah* of this place suits 
his chesti and he likes to be able to come bade at any 
time. He is mostly writing or reading; and doesn't see 
many people, though, for the matter of that, he is such a 
good, ]^d young fellow that folks would only be too glad 
to be friendly with him if they knew him. Ybtidon’t meet 
kind-hearted people eveiy day.’ 

‘ Ah, he’s kind-hearted: ^ . . and good.' 

‘ Yes ,* he’ll oblige me in anything if I ask him. " Sir. 
Trewe," I say to him sometimes, "you are rather out of 
spirits.’* " Well, I am, Mrs. Hooper," he’ll say, ^ though 
I don’t know how you should find it out." " Why not 
take a litfle change ? ’’ I ask. Then in a day or two he’ll . 
say that he will take a trip to Paris, or Norway, of some- 
vdiere ; and I assure you he comes back all the better for it;’ 

' Ah, indeed I His is a sensitive nature, no doubt.’ 

‘ Yes. Still he’s odd in some things. Once when he 
had finished a poem of his composition late at night he 
w^ked up and down the room rehearsing it : and the floors 
being so thin — jerry-built houses, you know, though I 
sa.y it my^f — ^he kfept me awake up above him till I 
wid^ him further. . . . But we get on very well.’ 

This was but the beginning of*a series of conversations 
about the ri^ng poet as the days went on. On one of 
these occasions Hhrs. Hooper drew Ella’s attention to what 
had not noticed befoi'e : minute scribblings in pencil 
on the wall-paper behind the curtains at the head of the 

bed*' ■ • ' ' , 

* O i let me look,’ said l^s. M^rchmill, unable to cdn^al 
a rmh of tender curiosity^as she bezd her pretty lace <dose 
to the wail. ' 
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j.. ; ' Mrs. ]H:oo|]^, itSie' ijiiaiu)^ of a -woman 

>^q^imesr!dQ^s, ‘ ai:«theve^b^liuii^aa<ii^rst&^ 

He ttss tried to mb most oat,'but 

K stiU. My belief , is ’that up 

; ^ you know, with so«m rhyme in Ms head, 

and jots .1$ riown there on the wall lest he sho^ toget it 
by the xhomiQg. Some of these vay. lines you l^e I 
have seen afterwards in print in the magazihes.' Some, 
<aie hewn; indeed, I have not seen that one before. It 
must ha>^ been done only a few days ago.' 

'O yesl . . .' 

Ella Marchmill flushed without knowing why, and 
suddenly wished her companion would go away, now that 
^ the information was imparted. An indescribable con- 
sdoumess^ of personal interest rather than literary made 
har anxious to read the inscription alone ; and she accord- 
ii^ly waited till could do $ 0 , with a sense that a great 
store of emdtion would be enjoyed in the act. 

Perhaps because the sea was choppy outside the Island,' 
Ella’s husband fopnd it much plea^ter to go sailing and< 
steaming about without his wife. Who was a b^ sailor, 
than wirii her. He did not disdain to go thus alone on 
board the steamboats of the cheap-trippers, where there 
was dandng by moonlight, and where the couples would 
- come suddenly down with a lurch into eadi other’s arms ; 
for, as he blandly told her, the company was ttx) mixed 
for him to take her amid such scenes. Thus, while this 
tthriving manufacturer got a great deal of change and sea- 
air ont of his sojourn here, the life, external at least, of 
EUa was monotonous enough, and, mainly consisted in 
passing a certain number of hours each day in bathing airf 
: walking up and down a stretch of diore. But the poetic 
impulse having again waxed strong, she was possessed’by 
aai hxner flame which left her hardly conscious of what was 
proceeihng around her. 

She had read till she knew by heart Trewe's: little 

volitime .M verses, and sp^nt a great deal of tm^ in vainly 
^atfiiinprii^ to rival amne dl them, till, in her failnie, sl^ 
burst iiifb.tjevs. personal dement in the magnetic 
attraetioh ,by this 'OTXumarnMsnt, imapproach- 
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able master of toa waa so' mm^ stboii§er ;l$a^:^ mtd»:' 
lectnal aad absbact iMt'-sbe. cotdd! ^ jimdemtatid it. 
^To be stire» iwas sirft’qan^ noon 
otistonuuy toyirpmai^t, wBici litmlly wbispererf' >©1 . 
to her at ev^ moihdit ; but he was a man ^e j^d':i|^!V^ 
seen, and ^at all that moved her was the instihm to 
specialize a waith^ "emotion. tm the first ht ^ilng that 
.canmrto . hand did not, of course^ suggest itsdf to EUa. 
^ In the natmal way of passion tmoer the too practical:' 
conditions 'Which dvinzationhas devised for its hoition, be^: 
husband’s love for her had not survived, except in the form 
of fitfal friendship, any more than, or even so mudi as, 
her oWn for him; and, being a woman of very living 
ardours, that required sustenance of s<^e sort, they were 
beginning to feed on this chancing material, which was, 

, indeed, of a quality far betta: than chance usually Oders. 
One day the children had been playing hide-and-seek 
in a doset, whence, in th^ exdtement, they pulled out 
some dothing. Mrs. Hooper explained that it belonged to 
Mr. Trewe, and hung it up in the doset again. Possessed 
pbf her fantasy, Ella sSbnt later in the afternoon, when 
nobody •was in that part of the house, opened the closet, 
imliitched one of the artides, a mackintosh, and put it on, 
with the waterjH'Oof cap belonging to it. 
i ' The mantle, of Eli}^ ! ’ she said. ' Would it might 
inspire me to rival him, glorious genius that he is ! ’ 

Her eyes alWays grew wet when die thought like that, 
t and she turned to look at herself in the g^ass. His heart 
had beat indde that coat, and his brain had worked under 
that hat at levds of thought die would never reach. The 
consdouspess of hdr weakness beside him made her feel 
ik quite sick. Before she had got the things off her the door 
opened, and her husband entered the room. 

‘ What the devfl - ^ 

Sie Mushed, and removed them. 

I iou^ them in the doset here,' she said, ‘ and put 
» them on in a freak, .What have I dse to do ? You are 
always away r ■ ' h',. 

‘Always away? WeU;;^ .t.* ' 

T^ ev^oii^ A further ts|k with the landlady. 
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%hQ nii^i'rlitears^. ti^ari^et} tk ! repaid 

for the i^deti ^ ready to ardently al^t 

■ / , ' ,; ' _VV: '■■- '. '■ ,■ 

^{;;TirQiiafe intassji;i^:iSt.'l^.,.Trewa,'4-%i^.,*^^ ^ ' 

and ho has se^ fd say that fte hs to «all 
^t^iiAow afternoon, to Id^ np ecane that 

wants, if ,111 he in, aM he may sdecf them!;^!^ yoor 
...rocan?’ ■' ‘ ■■;:■'■ ■ ':'• 

I-:' „ ’ ■ . : ' 

* ’^Yofe'/Oonl^. very well niieet Mr. Trewe thdh, if yon’d 
like to ^ in^e way 1 ' ' . 

She .j^miaed with secret delight, and went , to ' bed 
mnang of Jum. ' . ' 

Next morning hej husband observed : ' I’ve been think- 
ing df what you sam, £11 : that I have gone about a good 
d^ wd left you without much to amuse you. P^haps 
it’s true.’ T&day, as there's not much sea, I’ll take you 
Tirith roe on board the yacht.’ • ' 

For the first time in her experience of such an offer 
Ella was not glad. But she accepted it for the moment. 
The tune for setting out drew near, and she went to get ' 
ready. She stood reflecting. The longing, to see the poet 
- ^ was BOW distinctly in love with overpower^ Sll other 
, considerations. 

' I don’t want toigo,' she said to herself. -I can’t bear 
to be away 1 And I won’t go.’ 

She told her husband that she had diat^;ed her mind 
about wishing to sail. He was indiffei^t, and went his . 
way. 

For the rest of the day the house was quiet,, the it^dren 
having gone out upon the sands. 'Ihe blinds W‘av^ in 
the sunshine to the soft, steady stroke of the seu be^und > 
the wall ; and the notes of the Green Silesian band, a troop 
of foreign gentlemen l^d for the season, had y&awh 
all the residents end |aomehadm away frmn the, vicinity , 
of Coburg House. A knock was audible at the 
Mrs. Marchmill did not hear, any servant go to answer 
it, apd she became impatient. bos^s in the 
room where she sat ; but nobj^y came uf>; Shd rsmg,,the 
■ bell. . I , , , 
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' Tliece is some person waitiiw the door.' she seid. 

'O ndt^ma’am I He's gone long I answered it,' 
the serypt repli^, and Mrs. Hooper caxbe in herself. 

'So disappointing I ' she said. 'Mr. Trewe nof tionung 
after all t ' • . 

' Bot I heard him knoch:, I fao^ I ' 

* No ; that was somebody inquiring for lodgings tdio 
came to the wrong house. I forgot to tell yon that Mr. 
Trewe sent a note just before lunch to say 1 needn^ get 
any tea for him, as he should not require the books, and 
wouldn’t come to select them.' ir 

Qla was^iiseratde, and for a long time could not even 
re-read his mournful ballad on ' Severed Lives,' so aching 
was her erratic little heart, and so tearful her eyes. When 
the children came in with wet stockings, and ran up to her 
to tell her of their adventures, she could not feel that she 
cared about them half as much as usual. 

' Mm. Hooper, have you a photograph of— the gentleman 
who lived here ? ' She was getting to be curiously shy 
in mentioning liis name. 

‘ Why, yes. It’s in the ornamental frame on the mantel- 
piece in your own bedroom, ma’am.' 

‘ No ; the Royal Duke and Duches^ are in that.’ 

' Yes, so they are ; but he’s beliind them. He belongs 
rightly to that frame, which 1 bought on purpose ; but as 
he went away he said : " Cover me up from those strangers 
that are coming, for God’s sake. I don’t want them 
staring at me, and I am sure they won't want me star- 
ing at them." So I slipped in the Duke and Du^ss 
temporarily in front of mm, as they had no frame, and 
Royalties are more suitable for letting furnished than a 
private yCung man. If you take 'em out ytm'll see him 
under. Lord, ma’am, he wouldn’t mind if be knew it! 
He didn't think the next tenant would be such an attractive 
lady as you, or he wouldn’t have thought of hiding himsdf, 
perhaps.' 

' Is he hMdsome ? ’ she asked timidly. 

‘ I call him so. Some, perhaps, wouldn’t.’ 

' Should I ? ' she asked, with eagerness. 
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*1 think you would, though some would say he’s more 
striking than handsome ; a large-eyed, thoughtlul fehow, 
you know, with a ve*y electric flash in his eye when he 
looks rdUnd quickly, such as you'd expect a poet to ^ who 
doesn't get his living by it/ 

' How old is he ? ' 

' Several jrears older than yourself, ma’am ,* about thirty- 
one or two, I think.' ' 

hEa was, as a matter of fact, a few months over thirty 
'hereelf ; but she did not look nearly so much. Though 
so immature in na.ture, she was entering on that tract of 
life in which emotional women begin to suspe^ that last 
love may be stronger than first love ; and she would soon, 
alas I enter on the still more melancholy tract when at 
least the vainer ones of her sex shrink trom receiving a 
male visitor otherwise than with their backs to the window 
or the blinds half down. She reflected on Mrs. Hooper's , 
remark, and said no more about age. 

Just then a telegram was brought up. It came from 
her husband, who had gone down the Channel as far as ' 
Budmouth with his friends in the yacht, and would not be 
able to get back till next day. 

After hw light dinner Ella idled about the shore with the 
^ildrmi till dusk, thinking of the yet uncovered photograph 
in her room, with a serene sense of something ecstatic to 
come. For, with the subtle luxuriousness of fancy in 
which this young woman was an adept, on learning that 
her hiuband was to be absent that lught she had refrained 
from incontinently rushing upstairs and opening the pic- 
ture-frame, preferring to reserve the inspection till she 
could be alone, and a more romantic tinge be imparted 
to the occasion by silence, candles, solemn sea and stars 
outside, than was afforded by the garish afternoon sun- 
Eght. 

The children had been sent to bed, and E31a soon fol- 
lowed, thou^ it was not 3 ret ten o’clock. To gratify her 
pasrionate curiosity she now made her preparations, first 
getting rid of supafluous garments and potting on her 
dressing-gown, then arranging a chair in frtmt of the table 
and reading several pAges of Trewe's tenderest utter- 
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' ' I ' " '■ '.' ' ‘ I ' ' I fe’''/* ' '■'ji'''"' ^ ‘ 'W&i’’ 

ance^/ ; sfaB.'ietdbed t^: ; 

./op^eif-l^;'ba£lc,-'too$;. ottt '^''|i‘ke^'$. aiid-iet 
!b^oi|i''^.- ■' '■•■, ', ‘f\ /•'.’L 

, , It' ' 'was'.jA ' stnl^' , 'CfUnt^jaiiiee': 'to.' '"tot*:! >ii3!iip'.''f,;;;3iiie'\’ 
poet wpi^ A. IttXBmnt. idkck axbd 

a: AkAidbAd wiiicfa ■ diaden tAe foidxead^;;^^. TliiA; la^V. 
.diu^;i^es'4i£A^l^ by thelandl^ sllowed miltoitol . 
capAfcity for mis^ ; tliey looked out fn»n beooath . 
sba;^;hr<x«^ as tt they were the tmiveri^ iU' fiw/ ' 

mtcroepsoi of the confronter’s face, hod were not >^tog 9 th(^j 
dverjoj^ at w^hat the spectacle portended. , 

^ EUa muAcniiired in her lowest, richest, tenderest tone : 

And it’g,yo« who’ve so cruelly cclips^ me these ipany - 
times! — 

As she gazed long at the portrait she fell into tiiought, 
till hCT eyes filled with tears, and she touched the card- 
board with her lips. Then she laughed with a nervdus 
lightness, and wiped her eyes. 

She thou^t how wicked she was, a woman having , a 
^ husband, and three children, to let her mind stray to a 
" stranger in this unconscionable manner. No, he was not 
a stranger ! %e knew his thoughts' and feelings as well ' 
as she knew her own ; they were, in fact, the seU-samc 
thoughts and feelings as hers, which her husband dis- 
tinclfy lacked ; .perhaps luckily for himself, conadeiing 
that he had. to provide for family expenses. 

' He’s nearer my real self, he’s more intimate with the 
re^ xhe than Will is, after aO, even though I've never seen 
Imp,' she; said. 

‘ . She laid his book and picture on the table at the bed- 
side, and when she was reclining on the pillow she re-read 
ihpse of Robert Trewe’s verses which she had niarked 
from time to time as most touching and true. Putting 
these aside, she set up the photograph on its edge nix>n the . 
cov^let, apd contem|dated it as she lay. Then she • 
scanned again by the light of the candle the half-obliterated^ 
pePciUm^ pn the wrul-pap^ beade her head. There 
diey .#m^:phiase^ couplets, houts-rimes, beginnings and 
paicmirA of 1^^ ideas in the tough, lilm Kelley's scraps, ' 
and thplea^ fd so intense, ip swee^t, so {i^pitetii^, 
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'■ ' 1 aa^■'<^t■■■se«ttied »' »iky breath; ' 

^^hee%p3^;tho8e ^"'. 

' 1 ^ tinus, > af - 

' ■^'btm' nov, ■•'mjiifl^;bltfin have.^t"ttjr’^;.^tofl''N^ '■ 
with the peiwal i&it/f wrifiijg 

it would ht^ il. ieace^ted by one who am . 

’ thus. ■' ' ;'^\' , , ’./y- • ' . ' ■ y;%v; '■/ ^. 

■ ^ese hpcnbra .^pes of the poet's woi^d* r Vl > 

1 ‘ Forms mcrtif real than Uvingr nuio; ■, ' v 

''f! .'Haislings of immortality,* . , •', , , 

w^', iio doubt, the thoughts and spirit-stri«ings whi<di^ 
had eom^ to. him in the dead of night, when^ to could 
iet himself go and have no fear of the host of criticism. 

„ Ko doubt they had often been written up hastily by the, 

. 'lij^t u£ the modn, the rays of the lamp, in the Mue-grey 
;daWn,. in full daylight perhaps never. And' now her 
' bafr was dragging where his arm had Iain when he seci^d 
>jthe fugitive fand^; ^hie was sleeping on a poet’s lips, 
/immersed in the very essence of him, permeated by his 
^Ht as by an ether. 

.‘ While she was dreaming the minutes away thus,, a 
footst^ came upon the stairs, and in a moment she heard 
her husband's hea'vy step on the landing indriediately 
, .without. 

‘Ell, where are you? ’ ^ , 

What possessed her she could not have describe, but, 

, wtth an instinctive objection to let her husband know 
. what she had been doing, she slipped the photogr^h 
under the pillow just as he Sung open the door with iair 
; id a man who had dined not badly. 

‘O, I beg pardon,' said William Mardimill. /Have, 
i;ypu a headache ? I am afraid I have disturbed yo^' 

‘ No, I’ve not got a h^dache,' said she, ‘ How is it 
?|:you'i»b come ? ’ 

; ; , ' W^, we found we cotfld get back in very good time 
: .after smd I didn’t want to make anothm: day of it, 

because of' going somewhere 4 se to-morrow./.. ■ 

‘ ^ Shall ! come down affain ? ’ - > 

"■ 5 ,',' O'.iw., *.;.3E!d».:4S' tir^^ a, d(g[,, I’vf gobd^l&ael.' 
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and 1 dtaill tom in stni^t off, I yrmi to get out at sbc 
o'dock to-morrow if Z can. , , . 1 shan't distorb you by 
. my getting i:q) ; it will be long before you aret atrake/ 
And he came forward into the room. 

While her eyes followed his movements, Ella softly 
pudted the photograph further out of sight. 

* Sure you're not ill ? ' he asked, hauling over her. 

' No, only wicked 1 ‘ 

‘Never mind that.' And he stooped and kissed her. 
‘ 1 wanted to be with you to-night,’ 

Next morning March^l was called at six o’clock ; and 
in waking and yawning dre heard him muttering to him- 
self ; ‘ What the deuce is this that’s been crackll^ under 
me so ? ' Imagining her asleep he searched round him 
and withdrew something. Through her half-opened eyes 
she perceived it to be Mr. Trewe. 

‘ Well, I’m damned ! ' her husband exclaimed. 

' What, dear ? ’ said slie. 

* O, you are awake ? Ha 1 ha I ’ 

' What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Some bloke's photograph — a friend of our landlady’s, 
I suppose. I wonder how it came here ; whisked off the 
mantelpiece by accident perhaps when they were making 
the bed.' 

' I was looking at it yesterday, and it must have dropped 
in then.’ 

‘ O, he’s a friend of yours ? Bless his picturesque 
heart 1 ’ 

Ella’s loyalty to the object of her admiration could 
not endure to hear him ridiculed. ‘ He’s a clever man ! ’ 
she said, with a tremor in her gentle voice which she herself 
felt to be u^urdly uncalled iot. He is a rising poet — the 
gentleman who occupied two of these rooms before we came, 
though I've never seen- him.' , 

' How do you know, if 3^n’ve never seen him ? ’ 

' Mrs. Hooper told me whei) she showed me the photo- 
graj^,’ 

' Cf, well, I must up and be off. I ^all be home rather 
early. Sorry I can’t take you to-day, dear. Mind the 
children don’t go getting drownuil’ 



call 'at 

'S'^'y.Yes,* said. Miti. 



''■iidqtwed'if ,',««!« 

..^e. ■■■■'■-' ' '■” ;• ' - 


^ He's' t 




fOsa here, tfll you He’a • 

■ ' ' ■■■ -“A?'-',, ' '..■1' 


: jtd' stay witih- 

;ei^ 'to call/ ' > ' ; ;. ■■ . . . . . 

; quite early in the 

dpmng sdlacte. lett^ which had arrived in :M| 'i^senci^; 
declared sud^eoly,. that he and his family Utotdd^ve to'' 
leave a we^ earlier than they had expected to dq^^^ ^rt; 
*in three’' daysi' . "'■ V '-'y : 

" ' Sur^ we can stay a week Ihnger ? ' ,^e pleadi^f ' I ' 

.like it'hCTe',.’ .•■'“'I'.--’'-, • 

* I don't. It is getting rather ^bw.' , . 

“ Theii. :you might leave me and the children.i 
‘ How perverse you are, Ell ! 'What’s the use ? And 
have to come to fetch 3?ou I No: we’ll all retjom togette ; 
and we’ll make out our time in North Wales ext Biighton 
a little later on. Besides, you’ve three days longer yet.' 

It seemed to be her doom not to meet the man for uhose 
. rival talent she had a despairing admiration, and to whose 
person she was now absolutely attached. Yet she deter- 
mined to make a last efiort r and having gathered from her 
landlady that Trewe was living in a londy spot not far from 
the fasmonable town on the. /Island opposite, ^e .crossed 
over in the packet from riie neighbouring pier the foUovring 
afternoon. / 

'What a u^ess journey it was f Ella knew but vaguely 
where the house stood, and when she ianded.sho bad found 
it, and ventured to inquire of a pedestrian if he lived there, 
the answer retnmed by the man was that he did not know., 

■ And if he dM live there, how could she call upon him J*' 
:.Som6 women might have the assurance to do it, but she Intd 
npt. How crazy he would fhlnk her. She ini^t hiye 
asked, him to caU upon he^ perhaps ; but she not the 
coura^, for that, either, lingered moumfuUy about 
0ie picturesque seaside eminence till it was time.^ihstum 
' itb the town and enter the jithainer for recrosringi-r^^g 
hmne for .#iner without '*nayhig been grea^lSr ia* 


.At the. Is^t inome^, lines 


enough^ 'hO'. hudiaiud 
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duldrea stajr on ilU thei,«ad of the w(kik» Maoe ^e ivished 
tO’do eo, if 2be felt her^ able to get home without him. 
Slie coQoealed the tdeaeute^thb exte^oa of time gave 
her ; aiui MarchmiU went oB the next morning eloj^. 

But the week passed, and Trewe did not csfll. 

On Saturday morning the vemaining members of the 
MarchmiU family departed from the place whidh had been 
productive of so much fervour in her. The dreary, dreary 
train; the sun shining in rooted beams upon the hot 
cushions ; the dusty permanent way ; the mean rows of 
wire — ^thcse things were her accompaniment : while oui^, 
of the window t& deep blue sea-IeveLs disappeared from 
her gaze, and with them her pwt’s home. Heavy-hearted, 
she tried to read, and wept instead 

Mr. MarchmiU was in a thriving way of business, and 
he and his family lived in a large new house, which stood 
in rather extensive grounds a few miles outside the midland 
aty wherein he canied on his trade. EUa’s life was lonely 
here, as the suburban life is apt to be, particularly at 
certain seasons ; and she had ample time to indulge her 
taste for lyric and elegiac composition. She had hardly 
got back when she encountered a piece by Robert Trewe 
in the new number of her favourite magazine, which must 
have been written almost immediately before her visit to 
Sokntsca, for it contained the very couplet she had seen 
pendUed on the waU-paper by the bed, and Mrs. Hooper 
bad declared to be recent. EUa could resist no longer, but 
seizing a pen impulsively, wrote to him as a brother-poet, 
using the name of John Ivy, congratulating him in her 
letter on his triumphant executions in metre and rhsrihm 
of thoughts that moved his soul, as compared with her 
own browbeaten efiorts in the same patheBc trade- 

To this address there came a response in a few days, 
little as she had dared to hope for it— a dvil and brief 
note, in which the young poet stated that, though he was 
not wdl acquainted with Mr. Ivy’s verse, he recaUed the 
name 9 S be^ one he had seen attached to some very 
promidng pieces ; that he was glad to gain Mr. Ivy's 
acquaintance by letter, and should 'certainly look with 
much interest for his produftiuis in the future. 



r tlFB'S litTri^ IROmiSS 

Xhtire fitust Ifecpe htKHii somoittiing ju^^le or timid in 
her cnm epistle, as OA# ostensibly coibiAg frcan a man, 
^ dedared to herself ; iw 1^we qtiite adopted the tone 
of an elder and superior in iws re^y. But uOlmt did it 
matter? He had tejdied; he had written to her with 
his own band hum t^t very room she knew so well, for 
be was now back again in his quarters. 

The correspondence thus begun was continued iot two 
months or more, Ella Marchmul sending him from time to 
time some that she considered to be the best of her pieces, 
Which he very kindly accepted, though he did not say he 
seduloudy read them, nor did he send her any of his own 
in return. Ella would have been more hurt at this than 
she was if she had not known that Trcwe labotured under 
the impression that she was one of his own sex. 

Yet the situation was unsatisfactory. A flattering little 
voice told her that, were he only to see her, matters would 
be otherwise. No doubt she would have helped on this 
by making a frank confession of womanhood, to begin 
with, if something had not happened, to her delight, to 
render it unnecess^. A friend of her husband's, the 
editor of the most important newspaper in their dty and 
county, who was dining with them one day, oteerved 
during their conversation about the poet that his (the 
editor’s) brother the landscape-painter was a friend of Mr. 
Trewe's, and that the two men were at that very moment 
is Wales together. 

Ella was slightly acquainted with the editor’s brother. 
The next morning down die sat and wrote, inviting him 
to stay at her house for a sliort time on has way back, 
and requelting him to bring with him, if practicable, his 
companion Mr. Trewe, whose acquaintance we was anxious 
to make. The answer anived after some few days. Her 
correspondent and his friend Trewe would have much 
satisf^tion in accepting her invitation on their way south- 
ward, which would be on such and such a day in the fal- 
lowing week. 

Ella was blithe and buoyant. Her schema had suc- 
ceeded ; her beloved though as yet unseen one was coming. 

' Be|kold, he standeth belund|»otir wall ; he foplced forth at 
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the 'windows, showing hhnself thrott^ itbe she 

thought ecstatically. ' And. lo. the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone, ^ dowere appear on the earth. &e time ■ 
of the siiwing of birds is come, and the voice of the tortle 
is heard m obr land.' 

But it was necessary to consider the details of lodging 
and feeding him. This she did most solicitondy. and 
awaited the pregnant day and hour- 

It was about dve in the afternoon when she heard 
a ring at the door and the editor's brother's voice in the 
hall. Poetess as she was, or as she thought herself, she 
had not been too sublime that day to dress with infinite 
trouble in a fashionable robe of rich matmal, having a 
faint resemblance to the cAtton of the Greeks, a style just 
then in 'vogne among ladies of an grtistic and romantic 
turn, which bad been obtained by Eug of her Bond Street 
dressmaker when she was last in London. Her visitor 
entered the drawing-room, ^e looked towar^ his rear ; 
nobody else came tmough the’ door. Where, in the name 
of the God of I.ove, was Robert Trewe? 

' 0, I'm sorry,’ said the painter, after their introductory 
words had been spoken. ' Trewe is a curious fellow, you 
know, Mrs. MarchWu. He smd he’d come ; then he .said 
he couldn’t. He’s rather dusty. We’ve been doing a 
few milesswith knapsacks, you ^ow ; and he wanted to 
get on home.' 

' He — he's not coming ? ’ 

' He’s not ; and he asked me to make bis apologies.' 

' When did you p-p-part from him ? ' she asked, her 
nether lip starting off quivering so much that it 'was like a 
fremolb-stop opened in her speech. She longed to run 
away from this dreadful bore and cry her eyes out. 

' fust now, in the turnpike road yonder there.' 

‘ What I he has actually gone past my gates ? ' . 

‘ Yes. When we got to them— handsome gates they 
are, too, the finest bit of modem •wrought-iron woik I 
have seen — when we came to them we stopped, talking 
there a little while, and then he wished me good-bye and 
went on. The troth is, he's a little bit depressed just now, 
and doesn’t Want to see an3d>ody. He’s a very good fel- 
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law, and iiiarm a little uncertain and gloomy 

he thmlcg^too ibuch of thit^3* His poetry is 
mflier too erotic and passionate,, you know* for some 
^^tes : and he has just come in for a taiible slating from 
Ifre - — Review that Was published yesterday i he saw a 
copy of it at the station by accident. P^haps you’ve 
read it ? ' 

'No.^ ^ 

' So much the better. O, it is not worth tluiilqiig of ; 
just* one of those articles written to order, to please the 
narrow-minded set of subscribers upon whom the circula* 
tion depends. But he's upset hy it. He says it is the 
mismpresentation that hurts him so; that, though he 
can stand a fair attack, he can't stand lies that he's power- 
less to refute and stop from spreading. That's just Trewe’s 
Wfeak point. He lives so much by himself that these things 
: >|i#ect him much more than they would if he were in the 
:T>Ustle of fashionable or commercial life. So he wouldn't 
■ h^e, making the excuse that it all looked so new and 
monied^if you'll pardon ' * 

' But — he must have known — there was sympathy here ! 
^Has he never said anything,,about getting letters from this 
address ? ' 

* Yes, yes, he has, from John Ivy— perhaps a relative 
of yours, he thought, visiting here at the time# ' 

' Did he — ^like Ivy, did he say ? ' 

/ Well, I don’t know that he took any great interest in 
Ivy.' ' 

* Or in his poems ? ' 

' Or in bis poems — so far as I know, that is.' 

Robert Trewe took no interest in her house, in * her 
poems, or in their writer. As soon as she could get away 
she went into the nursery and tried to let off her emotion 
l^y imnecessarily kissing the children, till she had a sudden 
sense .0^ disgust^ at being reminded how pldn-looldng they 
were, like their father. 

The obtuse and single-minded landscape-painter never 
once perceived from her conversation that it was only 
Trewe she wanted; and not himself* He ipade the best 
of his visit, «eeu^g,to e^oy the society of l^a's husband, 
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who also took a great iancjr to Ihi]^;j|s4 Hm 

, where about jthe iidi^bcMifhot^. i&ither. oi ^Qsa ;^.ti<ang 
EUa^s ruood., 

■ The, pa^t^ only a day Or tw© «die»r>!: 

while sittiog upsliairs. a^ne one luornmg, dte a^ani^ roverV 
the Londrax piaper Just arrived, andimd & lothnwg 
. paragraidx . . . ■ " ••■ • - 

•SUiaCE OF A POET 

* Mr. Robert Ti-ewe, who has been favourably known for Sonlft 
years as one of our rising lyrists^ committed suicide at his lodgings at ' 
Solentsea on Saturday evening last by shooting himself in the righf? 
temple with a revolver. Rea^rs hardly need to be reminded that 
Mr. Trewe has recently attracted the attention of a much wider 
]|^dblic than had hitherto known him, by his new volnme of verse, 
mostly of an impassioned kind, entitled Lyrics to a Woman Un^ 
known/' which has been already favourabjy noticed in these pag^ 
for the extraordinary gamut of feeling it traverses, and which has b^n 
made the subject of a severe, if not ferocious, criticism in the - — , 
Review, It is supposed, though not certainly known, that the ^ 
article may have partially conduced to the sad act, as a oqpy«iOf th6 
review in question was found on his writing-table ; and 1^0 
been observed to be in a somewhat depressed state of mind sinc^ the 
critique appeared/ ' ; 

Then came’ the report of the inquest, at which the fol- 
lowing letter was read, it having been addressed to a 
friend at ^ distance : — 

‘Bear , — Before these lines reach your hands I shall, be 

delivered from the inconveniences of seeing, hearing, and knowing 
more of the things around me, I will not trouble you by giving my 
reasons for the step I have taken, though I can assure you they were 
sound and logical. Perliaps had I been blessed with a mother, or a 
sister, or a female friend of another sort tenderly devoted to me, I 
might have thought it worth while to continue my present existence. 

X have long dreamt of such an unattainable creature, as you know ; 
and she, this undiscoverable, elusive one, inspired my last volume ; 
the imaginary woman alone, for, in spite of what has been said in 
some quarters, there is no real woman behind the title, ^lie has 
continued to the last unrevealed, unmet, unwon. ’ , I think' It desir- 
able to mention mis imorder that no blame may attach to any real 
woman .as having been the cause of my decease by cruel or cavalier 
treatment of me- Tell my landlady that I am sorry to have caused 
her this unpleasantness ; but my occupancy of the rooms Will soon 
; be forgott^. There are ample funds in my name at the bank to 
pay all expenses., , , 

. . R*i 'T rewe/ 



~ isat for a wliila;as .£t atmmad, rushed into tha 
. ’ chamber and lin^bterself i^xin law on the b^. 

. , , ;;Ha ii^ef and dis^ction 

J.f i^e lay in this fren^ of sorrow fbjl' niMie how. 

'... Broken words cameevery ndwand then irohihe^ qaivering- 
lips : ‘ 0, if he ^d cady known of mfr^knoWn dT 
met... 0, if I had once met him—cndy once, r and 

put my lumd upon his hot forehead— kissed hmir^let him 
know how I loT^ him— that I would have sufierdi shame 
and scorn, would have lived and died, for him I Perhaps 
, it wbnld have saved his dear life ! . . . But no — ^it was 
not allowed 1 God is a jealou^God ; and that happiness 
was not for him and' me I ' 

All possibilities were over ; the meeting was stultified. 
Yet it was almost visible to her in her fantasy even now, 
thobg^ it could never be substantiated — 

* The hour which might have l>een, yet might not be»' 

Vpiich man’s and woman's heart conceived and bore, 

Ifet whereof Jife 'was barren/ 


She wrote to the landlady at Solentsea in the third 
person, in as subdued a style as she could command, 
enclosing a postal order for a sovereign, and informing 
Mrs, Hooper that Mrs. Marchmill had seen in the papers 
the sad accomit of the poet's death, and having been, as 
Mrs. Hooper was aware, much interested in Mr. Trewe dur* 
ing her stay at Coburg House, she woidd be obliged if Mrs. 
Hooper could obtain a small portion of his hair before his 
coffin was closed down, and send it her as a memorid 
of him, as also the photograph that was in the frame. 

By the return-post a letter arrived containing what had 
been requested. EUa wept over the portrait and secured : 
it in - ^ private drawer ; the lock of hair she tied with 
white' ribb(Mi and put in her bosom, whence she drew it 
and kissed it eve^ now and then m some unobserved 
ttook, 

^ What's the matter ? ' said her husbmkl, leaking up 
from his newspap^ bn one of these occmsco^. ^ Crying 
over something ? 4 of hair ? Whose is it ? • 
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. * I'lioBi’t want to Wfllijtist 

todi^tt' she $ai4 a sob haii^^ beaw In r 

■ ■/'0..di right' ■ _ ■: ■■ . ; ', '• ■ '■' , .■■■ ■:^' 

' Do yoa.mind my fusing ? ' I wUl Jell yOu acwnie 4ay.' 

,‘ It doesn’t matter in the lea^, oI conise.'^ ' ,!,.j 

, " , He walked away whistling a fettr bate of no jNme. kt 
iparticular ; ^and when he had got down Ms lactofy In 
the dty the subject capie into Marchmill’s head again. 

He, too, was aware that a suidde had taken plate recently . 
at the house they had occupied at Sdentsea^ ‘ Havii^ 
seen the volume , of poems''in Ms wife’s hand of late, .and 
heard fragments of the landlady’s conversation about 
Trewe when they were her tenants, he all at once said to 
Mmself, ‘ Why of course it’s he I ; . . How the devil 
did she get to know him ? What sly animals women 
are ! ‘ 


Then he placidly dismissed the matter, and went on 
with his .daily affairs. By tMs time Ella at home had come 
to a determination. Mrs. Hooper, in sending the hair 
and photograph, had informed her of the day of the funeral ; 
and as the morning and noon wore on an overpowering 
wish to know where. they were laying Mm took possession 
of th^ sympathetic woman. Carmg very little now what 
her husband or anyone else might think of her eccen- 
tricities, ^ wrote Marchmill a brief note, stating that she 
was called away for the afternoon and evening, but would 
return on l|te following momhft^. TMs she left on Ms desk, 
and havii^ g^n the same information to the servants, 
went out of the house on foot. 

When Mr. Marchmill reached hcune early in the after- 
noon the, servants looked anxious. The nurse took him 
privately aside, and hinted that her mistress's sadness 
nuring. the pasjt few days had been such thjft she feared 
had gone out to drown herself. Marchmill reflected. 
U^n the whole he thought that she had not done that. 
Without saying^hfther he was bound b&'Mso started off, 
telling th^ not to situp for Mm. He drove to the railway-; 
starion, and^toMc a ricket ior ^lentsea. ' 
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Ti yms jdarlc wben,h& reachi^ ‘^e pSice. tboogh he had 
;jcdiDai& i^ a' fast traM,'asid he kpew Iphat if ^ wife,,h^. 

! I^IKieded him thither it TOuld onlp hs^ -beeh by a ' 
train, arriving not V gtfeat ijifhite beft^ his owhi’* ’inw 
'^season at Solentsea yim now pa^ : the parade was gloomy,.; ' 
and the flys were few . and theap, ,fte asked the way to 
the Cemetery, and r^(hed it. The gate was locked, 
bat the keepo let hkn in, dedaiing, howeva*, that there 
was nobodylwi^hin the precincts. Although it yms not late, 
the autmimal Idleness had now become intense ; and he 
found some dhBculty in keeping to the serpentme path 
which led to the quarter where, as the man had told hinl, 
the one or two interments for the day had taken place. 
He stepped upon the grass, and, stumbling ovej: some 
pegs, stooped now and then to discern if possible a figure 
against the sky. He could see none ; but lighting on a 
spot where the soil was trodden, beheld a crouching object 
beside a newly-made grave. She heard him, and sprang 
up. 

' Ell, how silly this is 1 ' he said indignantly. ‘ Running 
away from home — I never heard sudr a thing ! Of course 
I am not jealous of this unfortunate man ; but it is too 
ridiculous that you, a married woman with three children 
and a fourth coming, should go losing your h^d like this 
over a dead lover ! . . . Do you Imow yon were Iqcked 
in ? You might not have bear able to get out all n%ht.’ 

She did not answer. 

• 'I hope it didn’t go far between yon and him, for your 
own sake.’ 

‘ Don’t insult me. Will.' * 

’ Mind, I won’t have any more of this sort of thing ; do 
you hear ? ' 

, Very well,’ die said. 

He m«w her arm within his own; and conducted hesr out- 
of the Conetdiy. It was impossible to get back that night ; 
and not .widnng to be recognized in thdr present sorry 
conditkm hh took her to a miserable little coffee-house 
dose to the station, whence they departed early in the 
monnng, tii^Vellihg almost without speakmg^ under the 
^se that it care of those dre^ situations occurring 
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th^.oTO.dQfjr at iioafi: ■ ' .' ■' ’';■ .'" ..it 

Hie mondis passed, tbid neither' of ;&e tmthf^ierr . 
tiired ixi start a <:»]nversation upos^thi^ e^i^di^ 
seemed to be oi^ too frequently in a sad and listless ipopd^ 
uddch nught almost have been called pining., ' The. time, 
was approaching when she would have to undergo the stiess 
of .chudbirth for a fourth time, and that.aiparently chd.; 
not tend to raise her spirits: 

. ' I don’t think I shall getfiover it this time I ’ she . said', 
one day. . r , , 

‘ Pooh f what diildish foreboding ! Why tiionldn’t it 
be as well now as ever ? ' 

She shook her head. ‘ I feel almost sure 1 am going to 
die ; and I should be glad, if it were notdor Ndl^, andPrank, 
and Tiny.' 

' And me ! ' 

' You’ll soon find somebody to fill my place,' tiie mur- 
mured, with a sad smile. ‘ And you'll have a perfect right ’ 
to ; I assure you of that.' 

‘ Ell, you are not thinking still about that-— poetical 
fri^d of yours ? ’ 

^le neither admitted nor denied the charge. ‘ I am not 
going to get over my illness tliis time,' she reiterated. 

Something tells me I shan't.' 

Tliis view of things was rather a bad beginning, as 
it usually is ; and, in fact, six weeks later, in the month 
of May, she was lying in her room, j>ulsdess and bloodless, 
with har^y strength enough left to follow up one feeble 
breath with another, the infant for whose unnecessary life 
she was slowly parting with her own being fat and well. 
Just IWore her deahh she spoke to Mardunill softly : — 

_ ' Will, I want to confess to you the entire drcumstances 
of that — about yquknow what— thattime we visited Solent- 
sea. I can’t teU what ppssessed me — ^how I could forget 
you so, my . husband I But I had got into a mirbid state : 

I -thought; you had bwn unkind ; that you liad ne^ected 
me; that you weren't up to my intellectual leyd, while 
he wais, aha. far above it. I wanted., a fuller appreciator, 
perhaps, rather than another lover-r-^ — ' . 
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r^Ske gel ijp fu^ thw for eihi^tio^ 

4^^ she went off iti st«Jden^ crfla|>se a fefr hours feter, 
Seid inytlto more, tdjfa^ the^ 

4$ubject of her the poet. WilUam 14^^ in 

truth, like most htt^sands of several years' standhig, was 
Kttle disturbed by retroactive jealousies/ and had not 
shown the least armety to press heritor eonfi^oUs con- 
cerning a man dead and gone beyond any power of incon' 
veniendng hiiji more* - 

But when site had been buried a couple of years it 
chaiK>ed ^e.day that, in turning Over some forgotten 
papers that he wished to destroy before his second wife 
entered thehouse, he lighted on a lock of hair in an envelope, 
with the photograph of the deceased poet, a date being 
written on tfie teck in his late wife's hand. It was that of 
the time they spent at Solentsesa. 

Marchmill looked long and musingly at the hair and 
portrait, for something struck him. Fetching the little 
boy who had been the death of his mother, now a noisy 
toddler, he took hipa on his knee, held the locl^ of hair 
against the child's head, and set up the photograph xm the 
table behind, so that he could closely compare the features 
each countenance presented. By a known but inexplicable 
trick of Nature there were tmdoubtedly strong traces 
of resemblance to the man Ella had never seen ; the 
dreamy and peculiar expression of the poet's face sat, as the 
transmitted idea, upon the child's, and the hair was of the 
same hue. 

" I'm damned if I didn't think so ! ' murmured March- 
mill. ‘ Then she did play me false with that fellow at the 
lodgings I Let me see : the dates — ^the second week in 
August . . . the third week in May. ^ . . . Yes . . . yes. 
. . . Get away, you. poor little brat ! You are nothing to 
13 ^ 1 " ' ^ 
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To tlie eyes of a man viewing it from behind, the nut- 
brown hair was a wonder and a mystery. Under the 
Mack beaver hat surmounted by its tuft of black feathers, 
the long locks, braided and twisted and coiled like the 
ru^es of a basket, composed a rare, if somewhat barbaric, 
example of ingenious art. One could undemtand such 
weavings and ceilings being wrought to last intact for a 
year, or even a calendar month ; but' that th^ should be 
aU demolished regularly at bedtime, after a single day of 
permanence, seemed a reckless waste of successful fabrica- 
tion. • 

And she bad done it all herself, poor thing. She had 
no maid, and it was almost the only acoomplishmcnt she 
could boast of. Hence the unstinted pains. 

She was a yomig invalid lady — ^not so very much of an 
invalid — sitting in a wheeled chair, which had been pulled 
up in the front part of a green enclosure, close to a band- 
stand where a concert was going on, during a warm June 
afternoon. It had place in one of the minor parks or 
private gardens that ore to be found in the suburbs of 
London, and was the effort of a local association to raise 
money for some charity. There are worlds within worlds 
in the great dty, and though nobody outside the immediate 
district had ever heard of the charity, or the band, or the 
garden, the enclosure was filled with an interested audience 
sufficiently informed on all these. 

As the strains proceeded many of the listeners observed 
the chaired lady, whose back hair, by reason of her promi- 
nent position, so dialienged inspection. Her face was not 
easily discernible, but the ^oresaid cunning tress-weavings, 
the white ear ibd poll, and the curve of a cheek which 
was neither flaccid nor sallow, were signals that led to the 
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Ir^t^discmie'^S'' her';'li^\-siii^Mi^eC''^^ 
^vefi-hoped-J'^fliHqi^ diid'.^Mit'ldibw why^/ ---:''''!'-' '. '•■■ 

For one tUsif^^as ! .,^b4C^moimess «f<mij&^iny^aint)>'s 
$he vraa yom^ th^ they had facaded^W to l!>e: > Ybt ' 
attractive her j^ce onqiaesticmahly was,.^<f rrot at r>' 
sickly. The revelation of its details came ' , , 
turned to talk to a boy of twelve or thirt -• , , ;‘*^ . 

beside her, und the drape of whose hat an . jacaet -unjE^ed' 
that he bdonged to a wen>known public actipol. The 
immediate l^tanders could hear that he calledher ' Moths^-’ 

When the end of the recital waa reached, and the audi- 
ence with^w, many chose to find their way out by pass- 
ing at her elbow. Almost all turned their heads to t^e a 
full and near look at the interesting womani who remained 
stationary in. the chair till the way should he clear enou^ 
for her to be wheeled out without obstruction. As if she 
ercpected their Ranees, and did not mind gratifying their 
curiosity, die met the eyes of sev^al of her observers by 
lifting her own, diowing these to be soft, brown, and afiec- 
tionate orbs, a little pl^tive in their regard. 

She was conducted out of the gardens, and passedt along 
the pavement till she disappeared from view, the school- 
boy^ walking beside her. To inquiries made by sonic per- 
sons who watched h^ away, the answer c^ie that she was 
the second wife of the incumbent of a neighbouring paridi, 
.and that die was lame. She was generally believed to be 
a woman with a stray — ^an innocent one, but a story Of 
some sort or other. 

In converting with her on their way home the boy who 
wn&ed at her dbow said, that he hoped his fii,ther -h^ nbt . ' 
missedthem. ' 

’ He h^ been so coinfortable these last few hours 
1 am sum cannot have missed us,' she replied. 

‘ Has, . deaF.: mother^not have ! ' exdahnsd the pbblic- 
'^ool boy, Vath an impatient &stidiouihess.' thict was, 
almost harshi ' Si^y yjou know that by 1 ' 
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His mother hastily adopted the eorrectioia^ and did not 
fesent his making it, or retaliate, as she might w^l have 
dcme, by bidding him to wipe that crornby mouth o{ his, 
whose conditionl^ been caused by^surreptitious attempts 
to eat a piece of cake without taking it out of the pocket 
wherein it lay concealed. Afte^ this the pretty woman 
and the boy went onward in silence. 

That question of grammar bore upon her history, and 
she fell into reverie, of a somewhat sad kind to all appear- 
ance. It might have been assumed that she was wonder- 
ing if she het hdone wisely in shaping her life as she had 
shaped it, to I mg out such a result as this. 

In a remote nook in North Wessex, forty niiles from 
London, near the tliriving county-town of Aldbrickliam, 
there stood a pretty village with its church ahd parsonage, 
which she knew well enough, but her ^on had never seen. 
It was her native village, Gaymead, and the first event 
bearing upon her present situation had occurred at that 
place when she was only a girl of nineteen. 

How well she remembered it, that first act in her little 
tragi-comedy, the death of her reverend husband's first 
wife. It happened on a«piing evening, and she w'ho now 
and for many years had filled that first wife's place was 
then parlour-maid in the parson's house. 

Wlien everything had been done that could be done, 
and tne death was announced, she had gone out in the 
dusk to visit her parents, who were living in the same 
village, to tell them the sad news. As she opened the 
white swing-gate and looked towards the trees which rose 
westward, shutting out the pale light of the evening sky, 
she discerned, without much surprise, the figure of a man 
standing in the hedge, though she roguishly exclaimed as a 
matter of form, ' O, Sam, how you frightened me ! ' 

He was a young gardener of her acquaintance. She 
told him the partiemars of the late event, and they stood 
sUrat, these two young people, in that elevated, calmly 
philosophic mind which is engendered when a tragedy has 
happened dose at hand, and has not happened to the 
philosophers thSmsdves. But it had its bearmg upon their 
relations* 
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f Aa^ vrSi yoa ftow at the Vicaiiragie, jost the 

' 'sanK? '‘‘adced he. .'J; x' 

She had hardly of that.‘v ‘ 0 yes^I isi^jpc^ ! ’ 

.■ ^e,aaid. ‘ ' Evei^tra^ -will be just as usual, I fajaagine ? ' 

He walked bei^" her towards her mother’s. PrteMitly ; 
his arm st(de4'oi^ her waist. She geuRy imov^ it ,* 
but he (laced ittpieie again, and she yielded the j^int. 

‘ see, dear Sophy, you don’t know that you’ll sti^ 
on ; you inay want a home, and I shall be ready to offer ' 
one soitie day, though I may not be ready yet.' 

' Why, Sam, how can you be so fast ! I've hever .even said 
I liked , and it is all your own doing, coming, after ’ 

■ me'!’,' ' . 

* StiD, it is nonsense to say I am not to have a try at 
j;:.you like the test.’ He stooped to kiss her a farewell, for 
' •'they had reached her 'mother’s door. 

' . , ' No, Sam ; you shan’t ! ' she cried, putting her hand 
.over his mouth. ‘ You ought to be more serious on such a 
as this.’ And ^e bade him adieu without allowing 
him to kiss her or to come Indoors. 

’ , The vicar jushleft a widower was at this time a man 
about forty years of age, of good family, and childless. 
He had led a secluded existence in this collie living, 
partly because there were no resident landowners ; and 
his loss now intensified his habit of withdrawal froqpi out- 
(,.ward observation. He was seen still less than heretofore, 
k^t himself still less in time with tl^ rh}rthm and racket 
of the movements called progress in the world without. 
,For many months after his wife’s decease the ecmiomy of 
hj^.^household remained as before ; the cook, the house- . 
>ldaid, the parlour-maid, and the man out-of-doors per- 
Ifimped their duties or left them imdone, just as Nature - 
(obnipted themr— the vicar knew not which. It was then 

■ repiri^ei^ted to him that his servants seemed to have not- 

ing to do in his smaE family of one. He was struck with 
the truth of this representation, and decided to, cut down 
his establishment.. But he fvas forestalled by ^o|diy, the 
parlour-msdd. who said one evening that she wndied to 
'J^ve him. • ^ 

Aiid .why.?;.',’, .said the 
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' Sam Hobson has aske^ ine t^ jmairy 

' Well-— do you waut 'to mai^ . v! : 

" Not much. But it wotil^ he a home 
have heard that one of us yml have to leave;^ 

A day or two after^^he s4id: *I don't want to leave; 
just yet, sir, if you don't widi it. Sap and I havfe. quar- 

, He looked up at her. He had hardly ever observed ho: 
before, though he had been frequently conscious of her 
soft presence in the room. What a kitten-like, flexuous* 
tender creature die was! She was the onfy one of the 
servants with whom he came into immediate and con. 
tinuous relation. What should he do if Sophy were 
gone ? 

Sophy did not go, but one of the others did, and things 
went on quietly again. 

When Mr. Twycott, the vicar, was ill, Sophy brought 
up his meals to lum, and she had no sooner left the room 
one day than he heard a noise on the stairs. She had 
slipped down with the tray, and so twisted her foot that 
she could not stand. The village, surgedn was called in ; 
the vicar got better, but Sophy was incapacitated for a 
long time ; and she was informed that ^e must never 
again walk much or engage in any occupation which required 
her to stand long on her feet. As soon as she was com- . 
paratively well she spoke to him alone. Since die was 
forbidden to walk and bustle about, and, indeed, could not 
do so, if became her duty to leave. She could very well 
work at ^something sitting down, and she had an aunt a 
seamstress. 

The parson had been very greatly moved by what she 
‘ had suffered on his account, and he exclaimed, ' No, Sophy ; 
lame or not lame, I caimot let you go. You must never 
leave me again f ' 

He came dose to her, and, though she could never exactly 
tell how it happened, she became conscious of his lips upon 
her cheek. He then asked her to marry him. Sophy did 
not exactly love him, but she had a respect for him which 
almost amomited to yenerafion. Even if she had wished, 
to get aws^y !Crop him she hardly dared refuse a personage 
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, aa reverend and august W' her eyes, and she assents iforth- 
to be Jhs wife. , ' 

. Thus it. happened that one fine morning, %hen the doors 
of the church vae natorally op^ &ir ventilation, and the 
singing birds .Mattered in' and aligh^d on the tie-beams of 
the roof, there wa# a marriage-service at the communion- 
rails, which har^ a soul knew of. The pareon and a 
neighbouring curate had entered at one door, and Sophy 
at another, followed by two necessary persons, whereupon 
in a short time there emerged a newly-made husband and 
wife. 

Mr. Twycott knew perfectly well that he had committed 
social suicide by this step, despite Soph}r’s spotless ch^c- 
ter, and he had taken his measures accordingly. An 
exchange of livings had been arranged with an acquaintance 
who was incumbent of a church in the south of London, 
and "as soon as posable the couple removed thither, aban- 
doning their pretty country home, with trees and shrubs 
and glebe, for a narrow, dusty house in a long, straight 
street, and thdr fine peal of bells for the wretchedest one- 
tongued clangour that.,ever tortured mortal ears. It was 
all on her account. They were, however, away from every 
one who had known her former position ; and also imcter 
less observation from without than they would have had 
to put up with in any country parish. . 

Sophy the woman was as charming a partner as a man 
could possess, though Sophy the lady had her deficiencies. 
She showed a natural aptitude for little domestic refine- 
ments. so fiar as related to tlungs and manners ; but in 
'^hat is called culture she was less intuitive. She had now 
been married more than fourteen years, and her hudiand 
taken much trouble with her education ; but she still' 
held confused ideas on the use of ‘ was ' and ’ were,' which 
did .not beget a req^ct for her among the few acquain- 
tance^ she made. Her great grief in this relation was that 
her only child, on whose education no expend 1^ been 
and would be spared, was now old enough to p^ceive these 
deficiencies in his mother, and not only to them but 
, to feel irritated at their existence. 

Thus she lived on in die dty, and wasted hooirs in braid- 
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ing her beautiful hair, till her once apple cheeks waned to 
pink of the very faintest. 'Her foot had never re£^ed 
its natural strength after the acddent, and die was mpstiy 
obliged to avoid walking altogether. Her hnsliahd' ;had 
grown to like London for it§ freedom and its domestic 
privacy ; but he was twenty 3^ears his Sophy's senior, 
and had lajtterly been seized with a serious illness. On 
this day, however, he had seemed to be well enough to 
justify her accompanjdng her son Randolph to the concert. 

II 

The next time we get a glimpse of her is when she appears 
in the mournful attire of a widow. 

Mr. Twycott had never rallied, and now lay in a well- 
packed cemetery to the south of the great dty, where, if 
all the dead it contained had stood erect and alive, not one 
would have known him or recognized his name. The boy 
had dutifully followed him to the grave, and was now 
again at school. 

Throughout these changes Sophy had been treated like 
the child she was in nature though not in years. She was 
left with no control over anything that had been her hus- 
band's beyond her modest personal income. In his anxietv 
lest her inexperience should be overreached he had safe- 
guarded with trustees all he possibly could. The comple- 
tion of the boy’s course at the public school, to be followed 
in due time by Oxford and ordination, had been all pre- 
visioned and arranged, and she really had nothing to occupy 
her in the worM-but to eat and drink, arid make a business 
of indolence* and go on weaving and coiling the nut-brown 
hair, merely keeping a home open for the son whenever he 
came to her during vacations. 

Foreseeing his probable decease long years before her, 
her husband in his lifetime had purchased for her use a 
semi-detached villa in the same long, straight road where- 
on the diurch and parsonage faced, which was to be hers 
as long as she chose to live in it. Here she now resided, 
looking out upon the fragment of lawn in front, and through 
the railings at the ever-flowing traffic ; or, bending for- 
ward over the window-sill on the first floor, fetching her 
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eyes fer up and down the vista of sooty trees, hazy air, 
and drab house-fa(ade$, along which echoed the noises 
common to a suburban main fixoroughfare. 

Somehow, her boy, with his aristocratic school-know- 
ledge, his grammars, and his aversions, was losing those 
wide infantine sympathies, extending as far as to me sun 
and moon themselves, with which he, like other children, 
had been bom, and which his mother, a child of nature 
herself, had loved in him ; he was reducing their compass 
to a popialation of a few thousand wealthy and titled people, 
the mere veneer of a thousand million or so of others who 
did not interest him at all. He drifted further and further 
away from her. Sophy’s milieu being a suburb of minor 
tradesmen and under-clerks, and her almost only com- 
panions the two servants of her own house, it was not sur- 
prising that after her husband’s death she soon lost the 
little artificial tastes she had acquired from him, and 
became — in her son's eyes — a mother whose mistakes and 
origin it was his painful lot as a gentleman to blush for. 
As yet he was far from being man enough — if he ever would 
be — ^to rate these sins of hers at their true infinitesimal 
value beside the yearning fondness that welled up and 
remained penned in her heart till it should be more fully 
accepted by him, or by some other person or thing. If 
he had lived at home with her he would have had all of 
it ; but he seemed to require so very little in present cir- 
cumstances, and it remained stored. 

Her life became insupportably dreary ; she could not 
take walks, and had no interest in going for drives, or, 
indeed, in travelling anywhere. Nearly two years passed 
without an event, and still she looked on that suburban 
road, thinking of the village in which she had been bc*rn, 
and whither she would have gone back — 0 how gladly 1 — 
even to work in the fields. 

Taking rto exercise she often could not sleep, and would 
rise in the night or early morning to look out upon tte 
then vacant thoroughfare, where the lamps stood like 
♦sentinels waiting for some procession to go by. An approxi- 
mation to such a procession was indeed made early every 
xnoming about one o'clock, when the country vehicles 
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passed xip with loads of vegetables for Covent garden 
market. She often saw them creeping ^oag at thb ^ent 
and dusky honyr— waggon after waggon, beanng greeai^1>as- 
tions of cabbages nodding to their fall, yet vtetpr falling, 
walls of baskets endosing masses of beans and peas^ pyra- 
nrids of snow-white turnips, swaying howdahs of mixed 
produce — creeping along behind aged night-hbfSj^, who 
seemed ever patiently .wondering between their hollow 
coughs why they had always to work at that still hour 
when all other sentient creatures. were privileged to rest. 
Wrapped in a doak it was soothing to watch and sym- 
pathize with them when depression and nervousness liin- 
dered sleep, and to see how the fresh green-stuff brightened 
to life as it came opposite the lamp, and how the sweating 
animals steamed and shone with their .miles of travel. 

'fhey had an interest, almost a charm, for Sophy, these 
semi-rural people and vehides moving in an urban atmo- 
sphere, leading a life quite distinct from that of the daytime 
toilers on the same road. One morning a man who accom- 
panied a waggon-load of potatoes gazed rather hard at the 
house-fronts as he paskd, and with a curious emotion she 
thought his form was familiar to her. She looked out for 
him again. His being an old-fashioned conveyance, with 
a yellow front, it was easily recognizable, and on the third 
night after she saw it a second time. The man alongside 
was, as she had fancied, Sam Hobson, formerly gardener 
at Gaymead, who would at one time have married her. 

She had occasionally thought of hiir^ and wondered if 
life in a cottage with him would not have been a happier 
lot than the life she had accepted. She had not thought 
of him passionately, but her now dismal situation lent an 
interest to his resurrection — a tender interest which it is 
impossible to exaggerate. She went back to bed, and began 
thinking. When did these market-gardeners, who trav- 
elled Up to town so regularly at one or two in the morning, 
come back? She dimly recollected seeing their empty 
waggons, hardly noticeable amid the ordinary day-traffic, 
passing down at some hour before noon. 

It was only April, but that morning, after breakfast, she ^ 
had the window opened, and sat looking out, the feeble 
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sml sliii^iig lull upon her. She affected to sew, but her 
e^res never left the street. Between ten and eleven, the 
4^red waggon, ncrar unladen, reappeared, on its return 
journey. But Sam was not looking round^lum thai, and 
drove on in a reverie. 

‘ Sam ! ' died she. 

Turning with a start, his face lighted up. He called to 
him a lime boy to hold the horse, alighted, and came and 
stood under the window. 

‘ I can’t come down easily, Sam, or I w'ould I ' she said. 
' Did you know I lived here ? ’ 

‘ Well, Mrs. Twycott, I knew you lived along here some- 
where. I have often looked out for 'ee.' 

He briefly explained his own presence on the scene. He 
had long since given up his gardening in the village near 
AldbricSiam, and was now manager at a market-gardener's 
on the south side of London, it being part of his duty to 
go up to Covdit Garden with waggon-loads of produce 
two or three times a week. In answer to her curious 
inquiry, he admitted that he had come to this particular 
district because he had seen in the Aldbrickham paper, a 
year or two before, the announcement of the death in 
South London of the aforetime vicar of Ga5Tnead, which 
had revived an interest in her dwelling-place that he could 
not extinguish, leading him to hover about the locality till 
his present post had been secured. 

They spoke of their native village in dear old North 
Wessex, the spots in which they had played together as 
children. She tried to feel that she was a dignified per- 
sonage now, that she must not be too confidential with 
Sam. But she could not keep it up, and the tears hanging 
in her ey^s were indicated in her, voice. 

‘ You are not happy, Mrs. Twycott, I’m afraid ? ’ he 
said. 

' O, of course not ! I lost my husband only the year 
before last.’ 

* Ah 1 I meant in another way. You’d like to be home 
again ? ' 

‘ This is my home — for life. The house belongs to me. 
But I xinderstand ’ She let it out tiien. ' Yes, Sam. 
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I long for home — ow home f I shotdd like to be fhere^ and 
never leave it, and die there.' But she remembered her- 
sdif. ' That's only a momentary feeling. I have a son^ 
you know, a dear boy. He's at school now,' 

' Somewhere handy, I suppose ? I see there's lots on 
'em along this road.' 

' 0 no ! Not in one of these wretched holes 1 At a 
public school — one of the most distinguished in England.^ 
' Chok' it all ! of course ! I foiget, ma'am, that you've 
been a lady for so many years.' 

' No, I am not a lady,' she said sadly. ' I never shall 
be. But he's a gentleman, and that — makes it — O how 
difficult for me ! ' 


III 

The acquaintance thus oddly reopeiled proceeded apace. 
She often looked out to get a few words with him* by night 
or by day. Her sorrow was that slie could not accompany 
her one old friend on foot a little way, and talk more freely 
than she could do while he paused before the house. One 
night, at the beginning of June, when she was again on the 
watch after an absence of some days from the window, he 
entered the gate and said softly, ‘ Now, wouldn't some air 
do you good ? I've only half a load this morning. Why 
not ride up to Covent Garden with me ? There's a nice 
seat on the cabbages, where I've spread a sack. You can 
be home again in a cab before anybody is up.' 

She refused at first, and then, trembling with excite* 
ment, liastily finished her dressing, and wrapped herself 
up in cloak and veil, afterwards sidling downstairs by the 
aid of the handrail, in a way she could adopt on an emer- 
gency. Wlien she had opened the door she found Sam on 
the step, and he lifted her bodily on his strong arm across 
the little forecourt into his vehicle. Not a soul was visible 
or audible in the infinite length of the straight, flat high- 
way, vdth its ever-waiting lamps converging to points in 
each direction. The air was fresh as country air at this 
hour, and the stars shone, except to the north-eastward, 
where there was a whitish light — ^the dawn. Sam carefully 
placed her in the seat and drove on. 
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They talked as they had talked in old days, Sam pulling 
faiinsdf up now and then, when he thought himsdf too 
faxniliat. More than once she said with misgiving that 
she wondered if she ought to have indulged in the freak. 
" But I am so lonely in my house/ she added, ' and this 
makes me so happy ! ' 

‘ You must come, again, dear Mrs. Twycott. There is 
no time o' day for taking the air like this.' 

It grew lighter and lighter. The sparrows became busy 
in the streets, and the city waxed denser ^ound them. 
When they approached the river it was day, and on the 
bridge they beheld the full blazef of morning sunlight in the 
direction of St. Paul's, the river glistening towards it, and 
not a craft stirring. 

Near Coyent Garden he put her into a cab, and they 
parted, looking into each other's faces like the very old 
friends they were. She reached home, without adventure, 
limped to the door, and let herself in with her latch-key 
unseen. 

The air and Sam’s presence had revived her : her cheeks 
were quite pink — almost beautiful. She had something to 
live for in addition to her son. A woman of pure instincts, 
she knew there had been nothing really wrong in the jour- 
ney, but supposed it conventionally to be very wrong 
indeed. 

Soon, however, she gave way to the temptation of going 
with him again, and on this occasion their conversation 
was distinctly tender, and Sam said he never should forget 
her, notwithstanding that she had served lam rather badly 
at one time. After much hesitation he told her of a plan 
it was in his power to carry out, and one he should like 
to take in hand, since he did not care for London work ; 
it was to set up as a master greengrocer down at Aldbrick- 
ham, the county-towm of their native place. He knew of an 
opening — a shop kept by aged people who widied to retire. 

* And why don't you do it, then, Sam ? ' she asked with 
a dight heartsinking. 

' Because I'm not sure if— you'd join me. I know you 
wouldn't — couldn't ! Such a lady as ye've been so long, 
you couldn^t be a wife to a man like me.' 
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' I hardly suppose I could I ’ she assented, also frigh|ened 
at the idea. 

' K you could/ he said eagerly, ‘ 3rau^d on'y have to sit 
in the back parlour and look through the glass partition 
when I was away sometimes — just to keep an eye bn things. 
The lameness wouldn't hinder that. ... Fd keep you as 
genteel as ever I could, dear Sophy — ^if I might think of 
it I ' he pleaded. 

Sam, 111 be frank/ she said, putting her hand on his. 
' If it were only myself I would do it, and gladly, though 
everything I possess would be lost to me by marrydng 
again.' 

" I don't mind that I It's more independent.' 

' That's good of you, dear, dear Sam. But there's some- 
thing else. I have a son. ... I alpiost fancy when I 
am miserable sometimes that he is not really mine, but 
one I hold in trust for my late husband. He seems to 
belong so little to me personally, so entirely to his dead 
father. He is so much educated and I so little that I do 
not feel dignified enough to be liis mother. . . . Well, he 
would have to be told.' 

' Yes. Unquestionably.' Sam saw her thought and 
her fear. * Still, you can do as you like, Sophy — Mrs. 
Twycott/ he add^. 'It is not you who are the child, 
but he.' 

' Ah, you don't know J Sam, if I could, I would marry 
you, some day. But you must wait a while, and let me 
think.' 

It was enough for him, and he was blithe at their part- 
ing. Not so she. To tell liandolph seemed impossible. 
She could wait till he had gone up to Oxford, when what 
she did would affect his life but little. But would he ever 
tolerate the idea ? And if not, could she defy him ? 

She had not told him a word when the yearly cricket- 
match came on at Lord's between the* public schools, 
though Sam had already gone back to Aldbrickham. Mrs. 
Ty^cott felt stronger than usual : she went to the match 
witn Randolph, and was able to leave her chair and walk 
about occasionally. 'The bright idea occurred to her that 
she could casually broach the subject while moving round 
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amoti^ the spectators, when the boy's spirits were high 
with mterest in the g^e, and he would weigh domestic 
matters as feathers in the scale beside the day's victory. 
'They promenaded under the lurid July sun, this pair, so 
wide apart, yet so near, and Sophy saw ihe large propor- 
tion of bo}^ like her own, in their broad white collars and 
dwarf hats, and all around the rows of great coaches under 
which was jumbled the d6bris of luxurious luncheons : 
bones, pie-crusts, champagne-bottles, glasses, plates, nap- 
kins, and the family silver ; while on the coaches sat the 
proud fathers and mothers ; but never a poor mother like 
her. If Randolph had not appertained to these, had not 
centred all his interests in them, had not cared exclusively 
for the class they belonged to, how happy would things 
have been 1 A great huzza at some small performance 
with the bat burst from the multitude of rdatives, and 
Randolph jumped wildly into the air to see what had 
happened. Sophy fetched up the sentence that had 
been already shaped ; but she could not get it out. The 
occasion was, perhaps, an inopportune one. The contrast 
between her story and the display of fashion to which 
Randolph had ^own to regard himself as akin would be 
fatal. She awaited a better time. 

It was on an evening when they were alone in their 
plain suburban residence, where life was not blue but 
brown, that she ultimately broke silence, qualifying her 
aimouncement of a probable second marriage' by assuring 
him that it would not take place for a long time to come, 
when he would be living quite independentiy of her. 

The boy thought the idea a very reasonable one, and 
asked if had chosen anybody. She hesitated ; and he 
, seemed to have a misgiving. He hoped his stepfather 
would be a gentleman, he said. 

' Not what you call a gentleman,' she answered timidly. 
' HeTl be mudb^as I was before I knew your father ' ; and 
by d^ees she acquainted him with the whole. The youth's 
face remained fixed for a moment ; then he flushed, leant 
on the table, and burst into passionate tears* 

His mother went up to him, kissed all of his face that 
she could get at, and patted his back as if he were still the 
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baby he once had been, crying herself the Kf^e. V^ien he 
had somewhat recovered from his paroxysmi hewmt hastily 
to his own room and fastened the door. 

Patleyings were attempted through the keyhole; out-, 
side. wMch she Waited and listened. It was long holcto 
he Would itpljr, and when he did it was to say sternly at 
her from within : ' I am ashamed of you i It will ruin . 
me 1 A miserable boor I a chud I a down ! It . will 
degrade uK in the eyes of all the gentlemen of England I ’ 

"Say no more — perhaj^ I am wrong ! I will struggle 
against it ! ’ she cried miserably. , 

Before Randolph left her that summer a letter arrived 
from Sam to inform her that he had been unexpectedly 
fortunate in obtaining the shop. He was in possession ; 
it was the largest in the town, combining fruit with veget- 
ables, and he thought it would form d home worthy even 
of her some day. Might he not run up to town, to see 
her ? 

She me*t £im by stealth, and said he must still wait for 
her final answer. The autumn dragged on, and when 
Randolph was home at Christmas for the holidays she 
broached the matter again. But the young gentleman 
was inexorable. 

It was dropped for months ; renewed again ; abandoned 
under his repugnance; again attempted; and thus the 
gentle creature reasoned and pleaded till four or five long 
years had passed. Then the faithful Sam r€5rived his suit 
with some peremptoriness. Sophy's son, nbw an under- 
graduate, was down from Oxford one Easter, wh«i she 
again opened the subject. As soon as he was ordained, 
die argued, he would have a home of his own, wherein 
she, with her bad grammar and her ignorance, would be 
an encumbrance to him. Better obliterate her as much 
as possible. 

He diQwed a more manly anger now,<!flbut would not 
agree. She on her side was more persistent, and he had 
doubts whether she could be trusted in his absena. But 
by indignation and contempt for her taste he completely 
maintained his,ascendency ; and finally taking her b^ore a 
little cross and altar that he had erected in his bedroom 
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fpr his private devotions, there bade her kneel, and swear 
that die would not wed Samuel Hobson without his con- 
sent. ' I owe this, to my father I ' he said. 

The poor woman swore, thinking he would soften as 
soon as he was ordained and in full swing of clerical work. 
But he did npL flis education had by this time suffi- 
ciently ousted his humanity to keep him quite jBrm ; though 
his mother might have led an idyllic life with her faithfiil 
fruiterer and greengrocer, and nobody have been anything 
the worse in the world. 

Her lameness became more confirmed as time went on, 
and she seldom or never left the house in tlie long southern 
thoroughfare, where she seemed to be pining her heart 
away. ‘ Wliy mayn’t I say to Sam that Fll marry him ? 
yVhy ma5m't I ? ’ she would murmur plaintively to herself 
when nobody was near. 

Some four years after this date a middle-aged man was 
standing at the door of the largest fruiterer’s |h^ in Ald- 
brickham. He was the proprietor, but to-day, instead of 
his usual business attire, he wore a neat suit of black ; 
and his window was partly shuttered. From the railway- 
station a funeral procession was seen approaching : it 
passed his door and went out of the town towards the 
village of Gaymead. The man, whose eyes were wet, held 
his hat in his hand as the vehicles moved by ; while from 
the mourning-coach a young smooth-shaven priest in a 
high waistcoat looked black as a cloud at the shopkeeper 
Standing there. 

^ December 1891 . 
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I ' 

Whether the utilitarian or the intuitive theory of the 
moral sense be upheld it is beyond question that there are 
a few subtle-souled persons with whom the absolute gra- 
tuitousness of an act of reparation is an inducement to 
perform it ; while exhortation as to its necessity would 
breed excuses for leaving it undone. The case of Mr. 
Millbome and Mrs. Frankland particularly illustrated this, 
and perhaps something more. 

There were few figures better known to the local crossing- 
sweeper th^ Mr. Millbome's in "his daily comings and 
goings along a familiar and quiet London street^ where 
he lived inside the door marked eleven, though not as 
householder. In age he was fifty at least, and his halnts 
were as regular as those of a person can be who has 
occupation but the study of how to keep himself employed. 
He turned almost always to the right on getting to the 
end of the street, then he went onward down Bond Street 
to his dub, whence he returned by precisely the same course 
about six o'clock, on foot ; or, if he went to dine, later 
on in a cab. He was known to be a man of some means, 
though apparently not wealthy. Being a bachelor he 
seemed to prefer his present mode of living 'as a lodger 
in Mrs. Towncy's best rooms, with the use of furniture 
which he had bought ten times over in rent during his 
tenancy, to having a house of his own. 

None anK)hg his acquaintance tried to know him well, 
for his manner and moods did not excite curiosity or deep 
irienddiip. He was not a man who seemed to have any- 
thing on his mind, anything to conceal, anything to impart. 
From his casual remarks it was generally understood that 
he was country-bom, a native of some place in Wessex ; 
that he had come to London as a young man in a 

m 
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ba&li^-hotise, and bad risen to a post of re^Kinsibility ; 
When, the death of his father, who bad he(W. fortunate 
in Ms investmaits, the son succeeded to an ’^imcon^ 
wMch led Mm to retire from a business ’life somewhat 
early. ' 

Oae evening, when he had been tmwell for several days, 
Doctor Bindon came in, after dinner, from the adjoining 
medical quarter, and smoked with Mm over the fire. The 
patient’s ailment was not such as to require much thought, 
and th^ talked t<^ether on indifierent subjects. 

' I am a lonely man, Bindon — ^a lonely man,' Millbome 
took occasbn to say, shaking Ms head gloomily. ' You 
don't know such londiness as mine. . . . And the older 
I get the more I am dissatisfied with myself. And to-day 
I. have been, through an accident, more than usually 
haunted by what, above all other events of my life, causes 
that dissatisfaction — the recollection of an unfulfilled prom- 
ise made twenty yearS ago. In ordinary affairs I have 
always been considered a man of my word ; and perhaps it 
is on that account that a particular vow I once made, and 
did not keep, comes back to me with a magnitude out of 
afi proportion (I daresay) to its real gravity^ especially at 
tMs time of day. You know the mscomfort caused at 
night by the half-sleeping sense that a door or window has 
. been left unfastened, or in the day by the remembrance 
of unanswered letters. So docs that promise haunt me 
from time to time, and has done to-day particularly.' 

There was a pause, and they smoked on. Millbome’s 
eyes, though fixed on the fire, were really regarding atten- 
tivdy a town in the West of England. 

‘ Yes,' he continued, ‘ I have never quite forgotten it, 
though during the busy years M my life it was shelved 
and buried under the pressure of my pursuits. And, as 1 
say, to-day in particular, an incident in the law«eport of a 
somewhat similar kind has brought it back again vivkhy. 
However, what it was I can tell you in a few words, though 
no doubt you, as a man of the world, will smile at the 
thinness of my skin when you hear it. . . . I came up to> 
town at one-and-twenty, from Toneborough, in Outer 
Wessex^ wh^ I was bom, and where, before I left, I had 
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won the heart of a yonng wpmah of my own age. I prom- 
ised her marriage, took advantage of my promi^, and — 
am a bachelor/ 

' The old story.' 

The other nodded. . / 

' I left the place, and thought at the time I had done a 
clever thing in getting so easily out of an entangle- 
ment. But I have lived long enough for that promise to 
return to bother me-y-to be honest, not altogether as a 
pricking of the conscience, but as a dissatisfaction with 
myself as a specimen of tlie heap of flesh called humanity. 
If I were to as® you to lend me fifty pounds, which I would 
repay you next midsummer, and I did not repay you, I 
shoifld consider myself a shabby sort of fellow, especially 
if you wanted the money badly. Yet I promised that girl 
just as distinctly ; and then coolfy broke my word, as if 
doing so were rather smart conduct than a mean action, 
for which the poor victim herself, encumbered with a child, 
and not I, had really to pay the penalty, in spite of certain 
pecuniary aid that was given. . . . There, th|Lt's the 
retrospective trouble that I am always unearthing ; and 
you may hardly believe that though so many years have 
elapsed, and it is all gone by and done with, and she must 
be getting on for an old woman now, as I am for an old 
man, it really often destroys my sense of self-respect 
still/ 

* O, I can understand it. All depends upon the tem- 
perament. Thousands of men would have forgotten all 
about it ; so would you, perhaps, if you had married and 
had a family. Did she ever many ? ' 

' I don't think so. O no — she never did. She left Tone- 
borough, and later on appeared under another name at 
Exoubury, in the next county, where she was not known. 
It is very seldom that I go down into that part of the coun- 
try, but in passing through Exonbury, on one occasion, T 
learnt that she was quite a settled resident there, as a 
teachar of music, or something of the kind. That much I 
casually heard when I was there two or three years ago. 
But I have never set eyes on her since our origin^ acquain- 
tance» and should not know ha: if I met her.' 
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‘ Did the child live ? ' asked the doctor. 

' For several years, certainly,' replied his friend. ' I 
cannot say if she is living now. It was a little girl. She 
.might be married by this time as far as years go.' 

‘ And the mother — was she a decent, worthy young 
woman ? ' 

'O yes; a sensible, quiet girl, neither attractive nor 
unattractive to the ordinary observer ; simply common- 
place. Her position at the time of our acquaintance was 
not so good as mine. My father was a solicitor, as I think 
I have told you. She was a young girl in a music-shop ; 
and it was represented to me that it would*be beneath my 
position to marry her. Hence the result.' 

' Well, all I can say is that after twenty years it is prob- 
ably too late to think of mending such a matter. It has 
doubtless by this time mended itself. You had better dis- 
miss it from your mind as an evil past your control. Of 
course, if mother and daughter are alive, or either, you 
might settle something upon them, if you were inclined, 
and had it to spare.' 

‘ Well, I haven't much to spare, and I have relations in 
narrow circumstances — perhaps narrower than theirs. But 
that is not the point. Were I ever so rich I feel I could 
not rectify the past by money. I did not promise to enrich 
her. On the contrary, I told her it would probably be 
dire poverty for both of us. But I did promise to make 
her my wife.' 

' Then find her and do it,' said the doctor jocularly as 
he rose to leave. 

' Ah, Bindon I That, of course, is the obvious jest. But 
, I haven't the slightest desire for marriage ; I am quite 
content to live as I have lived. I am a bachelor by nature, 
and instinct, and habit, and everything. Besides, though 
I respect her still (for she was not an atom to hJame), I 
haven't any shadow of love for her. In my mind she 
exists as one of those women you think well of, but find 
uninteresting. It would be purely with the idea of put- 
ting wrong right that I should hunt her up, and propose 
to do it off-hand.' 

" You don't think of it seriously ? ' saidhis surprised friend. 
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' I sometimes think that I would, if it were practicable ; 
simply, as I say, to recover my sense of being a man of 
honour/ 

‘ I wish you luck in the enterprise,' said Doctor Bindon. 
^ You'll soon be out of that chair, and then 3^u can put 
your impulse to the test. But — after twenty years of 
silence — I should say, don't ! ' 

II 

The doctor’s advice remained counterpoised, in MUl- 
bome’s mind, by the aforesaid mood of seriousness and 
sense of principle, approximating often to religious senti- 
ment, which had been evolving itself in his breast for 
months, and even years. 

The feeling, however, had no imnie(hate effect upon Mr. 
Millbome's actions. He soon got over his trifling illness, 
and was vexed with himself for having, in a moment of 
impulse, confided such a case of conscience to anybody. 

But the force which had prompted it, though latent, 
remained with him and ultimately grew stronger. The 
upshot was that about four months after the date of his 
illness and disclosure, Millborne found himself on a mild 
spring morning at Paddington Station, in a train that was 
starting for the west. His many intennittent thoughts 
on liis broken promise from time to time, in those hours 
when loneliness brought him face to face with his own 
personality, had at last resulted in this course. 

The decisive stimulus ha^ been given when, a day or 
two earlier, on looking into a Post-Office Directory, he 
learnt that the woman he had not met for twenty years 
was still living on at Exonbury under the name she had 
assumed when, a year or two after her disappearance from 
her native town and his, she had returned from abroad 
as a young widow with a child, and taken up her residence 
at the former city. Her condition was apparently but 
little changed, and her daughter seemed to be with her, 
their names standing in the Directory as ‘ Mrs. Leonora 
Frankland and Mj.ss Frankland, Teachers of Music and 
Dancing.' 

Mr. Millbome reached Exonbury in the afternoon, and 
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his first business, before even taking his luggage into the 
town, was to find the house occupied by the teachers. 
Standing in a central and open place it was not difficult 
to discover, a well-bumidied brass door-plate bearing their 
names prominently. He hesitated to enter without ^ur* 
ther knowledge, and ultimately took lodgings over a toy- 
shop opposite, securing a sitting-room which faced a similar 
drawing- or sitting-room at the Franklands', where the 
dancing lessons were given. Installed here he was enabled 
to make indirectly, and without suspicion, inquiries and 
observations on the character of the ladies over the way, 
whicli he did with much deliberateness. 

He learnt that the widow, Mrs. Frankland, with her one 
daughter, Frances, w^as of cheerful and excellent repute, 
energetic and painstaking with her pupils, of whom she 
had a good many, and in whose tuition her daughter assisted 
her. She was quite a recognized townswoman, and though 
the dancing branch of her profession was perhaps a trifle 
worldly, she was really a serious-minded lady who, being 
obiigedvto live by what slie knew how to teach, balanced 
matters by lending a hand at charitable bazaars, assisting 
at sacred concerts, and giving musical recitations in aid 
of funds for bewildering happy savages, and other such 
enthusiasms of this enlightened country. Her daughter 
was one of the foremost of the bevy of young women who 
decorated the churches at Easter and Chnstmas, was 
organist in one of those edifices, and had subscribed to the 
testimonial of a silver broth-basin that was presented to 
the Reverend Mr. Walker as a token of gratitude for his 
faithful and arduous intonations of six months as sub- 
precentor in the Cathedral Altogether mother and daugh- 
ter appeared to be a typical and innocent pair among the 
genteel citizens of Exonbury. 

As a natural and simple way of advertising their profes- 
sion they allowed the windows of the music-room to be a 
kittle open, so that you had the pleasure of hearing all 
along the street at any hour between sunrise and sunset 
fragmentary gems of classical music as interpreted by the 
young people of twelve or fourteen who took lessons there. 
But it was said that Mrs. Frankland made most of her 
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income by letting out pianos on hire, and by selling them 
as agent for the makers. 

The report pleased Millbome ; it was highly creditable, 
and far better than he had hoped. He was curious to 
get a view, of the two women who led such blameless lives. 

Ae had not long to waii? to get a glimpse of X^onoo^. 
It was when she was standing on her own doorstep, open- 
ing her parasol, on the morning after his arrival, was 
thin, though not gaunt, with greying hair ; and a good, 
well-wearing, thoughtful face had taken the place of the 
one which had temporarily attracted him in the days of 
his nonage. She wore black, and it became her in her 
character of widow. The daughter next appeared; she 
was a smoothed and rounded copy of her mother, with the 
same decision in her mien that Leonora had, and a bound- 
ing gait in which he traced a faint rese'mblance to lus own 
at her age. 

For the first time he absolutely made up his mind to 
call on them. But his antecedent step was to send Leonora 
a note the next morning, stating his proposal to visit her, 
and suggesting the evening as the time, because she seemed 
to be so greatly occupied in her professional capacity dur- 
ing the day. He purposely worded his note in such a form 
as not to require an answer from her which would be pos 
sibly awkward to write. 

No answer came. Naturally he should not have been 
surprised at this ; and yet he felt a little checked, even 
though she had only refrained from volunteering a leply 
that was not demanded. 

At eight, the hour fixed by himself, he crossed over and 
was passively admitted by the servant. Mrs. Frankland, 
as she called herself, received him in the large music-and- 
<bncing-room on the first-floor front, and not in any private 
little parlour as he had expected. TTiis cast a distressingly 
business-like colour over their first meeting after so many 
years of severance. The woman he had wronged stood 
before him, well dressed, even to his metropolitan eyes, 
and her manner as she came up to Wm was dignified even 
to hardness. She certainly was not glad to see him. But 
what could he ejq)ect after a neglect of twenty years f 
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' How do you *do. Mr, Milltome ? ' diie said cheerfully, 
as to any chance caller. ‘ I am obliged to receive you 
here because my daughter has a friend downstairs/ 

' Your daughter — ^ahd mine/ 

' Ah — yes, yes,' she replied hastily, as if the addition 
had escaped her memory, '^ut perhaps the less laid 
about that the better, in fairness to me. You will consider^ 
me a Widow, please.' 

' Certainly, Leonora. . . .' He could not jget on, her 
manner was so cold and indifferent. The expected scene 
of sad reproach, subdued to delicacy by the run of years, 
was absent altogether. He was obliged to come to the 
point without preamble. 

' You are quite free, Leonora — I mean as to marriage ? 

There is nobody who has your promise, or ' 

' 0 yes ; quite free, Mr. Millbome/ she said, somewhat 
surprised. 

' Then I will tell you why I have come. Twenty years 
ago I promised to make you my wife ; and I am here to 
fulfil that promise. Heaven forgive my tardiness 1 ' 

Her surprise was increased, but she was not agitated. 
She seemed to become gloomy, disapproving. ' I — fear I 
could not entertain such an idea at this time of life,' she 
said after a moment or two. * It would complicate mat- 
ters too greatly. I have a very fair income, and require 
no help of any sort. I liave no wish to marry. . . . , \^at 
could have induced you to come on sudi an errand now ? 
It seems quite extraordinary, if I may say so 1 ' 

' It must — I daresay it does,' Millbome replied vaguely, 
'and I must tell you that impulse — I mean in the sense 
of passion— has little to do with it. I wish to marry you, 
Leonora ; I much desire to marry you. But it is an affair 
of conscience, a case bf fulfilment. I promised you, and 
it was dishonourable of me to go away. I want to remove 
that sense of dishonour before I die. No doubt we might 
get to love each other as warmly as we did in. old times .? ' 
She dubiously shook her head. ' I appreciate your 
motives, Mr, MUlbome ; but you must consider my posi- 
tion ; and you will see that, short of the personal wish to 
many, which I don't feel, there is no reason why I should 
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change my state, even though by so. doing I should ease 
your conscience. JJy positicm in this town is a respected 
one ; I have built it up by my own hard labours, and, in 
short, I don't widi to alter it. My daughter, too, is just 
on ihe verge of an engagement to be married, to a young 
man who will make her an excellent husband. It will be 
in every way a desirable match for her. He is downstairs 
now.' 

‘ Does she know — anything about me ? ' 

* 0 no, no ; God forbid I Her father is dead and buried 
to her. So that, you see, things are going on smoothly, 
and I don't want to disturb their progress.' 

He nodded. ‘ Very well,' he said, and rose to go. At 
the door, however, he came back ^again. 

‘ Still, Leonora,' he urged, ' I have^ come on purpose ; 
and I don't see what disturbance would be caused. You 
would simply marry an old friend. Won't you reconsider ? 
It is no more than right that we should be united, remem- 
bering the girl.' 

She shook hef head, and patted with her foot nervously. 

* Well, I won't detain you,' he added. ' I shall not be leav- 
ing Exonbury yet. You will allow me to see you again ? ' 

* Yes ; I don't mind,' she said reluctantly. 

The obstacles he had encountered, though they did not 
reanimate his dead passion for Leonora, did certainly make^ 
it appear indispensable to his peace of mind to overcome* 
her coldness. He called frequently. The first meeting 
with the daughter was a trying ordeal, though he did not 
feel drawn towards her as he had expected to be ; she did 
not excite his sympathies. Her mother confided to Frances 
the errand of ' her old friend,' which was viewed by the 
daughter with strong disfavour. His desire being thus 
uncongenial to both, for a long time JMillborne made not 
the least impression upon Mrs. Frankland. His attentions 
pestered her rather than pleased her. He was surprised 
at her firmness, and it was only when he hinted at moral 
reasons for their union that she was ever shaken. ‘ Strictly 
speaking,' he would say, ' we ought, as honest persons, to 
marry ; and that's the truth of it, Leonora.' 

' I have looked at it in that light,' she said quickly. 
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" It struck me at the, very first* But I don't see tixe force 
of the argument. I totally deny that "after this interval of 
time I am boimd to marry you for honour*s sake. I would 
have married you, as you know well enough, at the proper 
time. But what is the use of remedies now ? ' 

They were standing at the window. A scantly-whiskered 
young man, in clerical attire, called at the door below. 
Leonora fl.ushed with interest. 

' Who is he ? ' said Mr. Millbome. 

' My Frances's lover. I am so sorry — she is not at home ! 
Ah ! they have told him where she is, and he has gone to 
find her. ... I hope that suit will prosper, at any rate ! ' 

■ ' Why shouldn't it ? ' 

‘ Well, he cannot mar^ yet ; and Frances sees but little 
of him now he has left Exonbury. He was formerly doing 
duty here, but now he is curate of St. John's, Ivell, fifty 
miles up the line. There is a tacit agreement between 
them, but — there have been friends of his who object, 
because of our vocation. However, he sees the absurdity 
of such an objection as that, and is not irffluenced by it.’ 

' Your marriage with me would help the match, instead 
of hindering it, as you have said.' 

' Do you think it would ? ' 

' It certainly would, by taking you out of this business 
altogether.' 

By chance he had found the way to move her somewhat, 
and he followed it up. This view was imparted to Mrs. 
Frankland's daughter, and it led her to soften her opposi- 
tion. Millbome, who had given up his lodging in Exon- 
bury, journeyed to and fro regularly, till at last he over- 
came W negations, and she expressed a reluctant assent. 

They were married at the nearest church ; and the 
goodwill — whatever , that ^vas — of the music-and-dancing 
connection was sold to a successor only too ready to jump 
into the place, the Millbomes having decided to live in 
London. 


Ill 

Millbome was a householder in his old district, though 
not in his old street, and Mrs. Millbome and their daughter 
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had turned themsdves into ^Londoners. Frances was well 
x^concUed to the removal by her lover's satisfaction at 
the change. It suited him better to travel from Ivell a 
hundred miles to see her in London, where he frequently 
had other engagements, than, fifty in the opposite direc- 
tion where nothing but herself r^uired his presence. So 
here they were, furnished up to the attics, in one of the 
small but popular streets of the West district, in a house 
whose front, till lately of the complexion of a chimney- 
sweep, had been scraped to show to the surprised wayfarer 
the bright yellow and red brick that had lain lurking 
beneath the soot of fifty years. 

Tljie social lift that the two women had derived from 
the alliance was considerable ; but when the exhilaration 
which accompanies a first residence in London, the sensa- 
tion of standing on a pivot of the world, had passed, their 
lives promised to be somewhat duller than when, at des- 
pised Exonbury, they had enjoyed a nodding acquaintance 
with three-fourths of the town. Mr. Millbome did not 
criticize his wife ; he could not. Whatever defects of 
hardness and acidity liis original treatment and the lapse 
of years might have developed in her, his sense of a realized 
idea, of a re-established self-satisfaction, was always thrown 
into the scale on her side, and outweighed all objections. 

It was about a month after their settlement in town 
that the household decided to spend a week at a watering- 
place in the Isle of Wight, and while there the Reverend 
Percival Cope (the young curate aforesaid) came to see 
them, Frances in particular. No formal engagement of 
the young pair had been announced as yet, but it was 
clear that their mutual imderstanding could not end in 
anything but marriage without grievous disappointment 
to one of the parties at least. Not that Frances was senti- 
mental. She was rather of the imperious sort, indeed; 
and, to say all, the young girl had not fulfilled her father's 
expectations of her. But he hoped and worked for her 
welfare as sincerely as any father could do. 

Mr. Cope was introduced to the new^head of the family, 
and stayed with them in the Island two or three days. 
On the last day of his visit they decided to venture on a 
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two hours’ sail in one of the small yachts which lay there 
for hire* The trip had not progressed far before all, except 
the curate, found that sailing in a breeze did not quite 
agree with them ; but as he seemed to enjoy the experi- 
ence, the other three bore their condition as well as they 
could vidthout grimace or complaint, till the 3?oun|^ man, 
observing their discomfort, gave immediate (Erections to 
tack about. On the way back to port they sat silent, 
facing each other. 

Nausea in such circumstances, like midnight watching, 
fatigue, trouble, fright, has this marked effect upon the 
countenance, that it often brings out strongly the diver- 
gences of the individual from the norm of his race, accen- 
tuating superficial peculiarities to racEcal distinctions. 
Unexpected physiognomies will uncover themselves at 
these times in well-known faces; the aspect becomes 
invested with the spectral presence of entombed and for- 
gotten ancestors ; and family lineaments of special or 
exclusive cast, which in ordinary moments are masked by a 
stereotyped expression and mien, start up with crude insis- 
tence to the view. 

Frances, sitting beside her mother’s husband, with Mr!" 
Cope opposite, was naturally enough much regarded by 
the curate during the tedious sail home ; at first with 
S)mipathetic smiles. Then, as the middle-aged father and 
his child grew*^ each gray-faced, as the pretty blush of Fran- 
ces disintegrated into spotty stains, and the soft rotun- 
dities of her features ^verged from their familiar and 
reposeful beauty into elemeutaT lines. Cope was gradually 
struck with the resemblance between a pair in their dis- 
comfort who in their ease presented nothing to the eye in 
common. Mr. Millborne and Frances in their incEsposition 
were strangely, startlingly alike. 

The inexplicable fact absorbed Cope’s attention quite. 
He forgot to smile at Frances, to ]|^old her hand ; and when 
they touched the shore he remained sitting for some 
moments like a man in a trance. 

As they went hoipeward, and recovered their complexion^ 
and contours, the similarities one by one cEsappeared, and 
Frances and Mr. MElbome were again masked by the 
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r ommonplace differences of sex and age. It was as if, 
during the vo5rage, a mysterious veil had been lifted, tem- 
porarily revealing a strange pantomime of the past. 

During the evening he said to her casually : ‘ Is your 
step-father a cousin of your mother, dear Frances ? ' 

' O no/ said she. ' There is no relationship. He was 
only an old friend of hers. Why did you suppose such a 
thing ? ' 

He did not explain, and the next morning started to 
resume his duties at I veil. 

Cope was an honest young fellow, and shrewd withal. 
At home in his quiet rooms in St. Peter’s Street. Ivell, he 
pondered long and unpleasantly on the revelations of the 
cruise. The tale it told was distinct enough, and for the 
first time his position was an uncomfortable one. He had 
met the Franklands at Exonbury as parishioners, had been 
attracted by Frances, and had floated thus far into an 
engagement which was indefinite only because of his 
inability to marry just yet. The Franklands’ past had 
apparently contained mysteries, and it did not coincide 
with his judgment to marry into a family whose mystery 
was of the sort suggested. So he sat and sighed, between 
his reluctance to lose Frances and his natural dislike of 
forming a connection with people whose antecedents would 
not bear the strictest investigation. 

A passionate lover of the old-fashioned sort might pos- 
sibly never have halted to weigh these doubts ; but though 
he was in the Church Cope’s affections were fastidious — 
distinctly tempered with the alloys of the century's deca- 
dence. He delayed writing to Frances for some while, 
simply because he could not tune himself up to enthusiasm 
when worried by suspicions of such a kind. • 

Meanwhile the Millbomes had returned to London, and 
Frances was growing anxious. In talking to her mother 
of Cope she had innocently alluded to his curious inquiry 
if her mother and her step-father were connected by any 
tie of cousinship. Mrs. Millbome made her repeat the 
words. Frances did so, and watched with inquisitive eyes 
their effect upon her elder, which was a distinct one. 

* What is there so startling in his inquiry then ? ' Frances 
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asked. ' Can it have anything to do with his not writing 
to me ? ' 

Her mother flinched, but did not inform her, and Frances 
also was now drawn within the atmosphere of suspicion. 
That night when standing by chance outside the chamber 
of her parents she heard for the first time their voices 
engaged in a sharp altercation. 

The apple of discord had, indeed, been dropped into the 
house of the Millbomes. The scene within the chamber- 
door was Mrs. Millbome standing before her dressing-table, 
looking across to her husband in the dressing-room adjoin- 
ing, where he was sitting down, his eyes fixed on the floor. 

' Why did you come and disturb my life a second time ? ' 
she harshly asked. ' Why did you pester me with your 
conscience, till I was driven to accept you to get rid of 
your importunity ? Frances and I were doing well : the 
one desire of my life was that she should marry that good 
young man. And now the match is broken off by your 
cruel interference ! Why did you show yourself in my 
world again, and raise this scandal upon my hard-won 
respectability — won by such weary years of labour as none 
will ever know ! ' She bent her face upon the table and 
wept passionately. 

There was no reply from Mr. Millbome. Frances lay 
awake nearly all that night, and when at breakfast-time 
the next morning still no letter appeared from Mr. Cope, 
she entreated her mother to go to Ivell and see if the 5^ung 
man were ill. 

Mrs. Millbome went, returning the same day. Frances, 
anxious and haggard, met her at the station. 

Was all well ? Her mother could not say it was ; though 
he was not ill. 

One thing she had found out, that it was a mistake to * 
himt up a man when his inclinations were to hold aloof. 
Returning with her mother in the cab Frances insisted 
upon knowing what the mystery was which plainly had 
alienated her lover. ^The precise words which had been 
spoken at the interview with him that day at Ivell Mrs. 
Millbome could not be induced to repeat ; but thus far 
she admitted, that the estrangement was fundamentally 
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owing to Mr. Millborne having sought her out and married 
her. 

‘ And why did he seek you out — and why were you 
obliged to marry him ? ' asked the distressed girl. Ihen 
the evidences pieced themselves t<^ether in her acute mind, 
and, her colour gradually rising, she asked her mother if 
what they pointed to was indeed the fact. Her mother 
admitted that it was. 

A flush of mortification succeeded to the flush of shame 
upon the young woman's face. How could a scrupulously 
correct clergsrman and lover like Mr. Cope* ask her to he 
his wife after this discovery of her irregular birth ? She 
covered her eyes with her hands in a silent despair. 

In the presence of Mr. Millborne they at first suppressed 
their anguish. But by and by their feelings got the better 
of them, and when he was asleep in his chair after dinner 
Mrs. Millbome's. irritation broke out. The embittered 
Frances joined her in reproaching the man who had come 
as the spectre to their intended feast of Hymen, and turned 
its promise to ghastly failure. 

' Why were you so weak, mother, as to admit such an 
enemy to your house — one so obviously your evil genius — 
much less accept him as a husband, after so long ? If 
you had only told me all, I could have advised you better I 
But I suppose I have no right to reproach him, bitter as I 
feel, and even though he has blighted my life for ever ! ' 

* Frances, I did hold out ; I saw it was a mistake to 
have any more to say to a man who had been such an 
unmitigated curse to me I But he would not listen ; he 
kept on about his conscience and mine, till I was bewil- 
dered, and said Yes ! . . . Bringing us away from a quiet 
town where we were known and respected — ^what an ill- 
. considered thing it was ! O the content of those days I 
We had society there, people in our own position, who did 
not expect more of us than we expected of them. Here, 
whCTe there is so much, there is nothing I He said London 
society was so bright and brilliant t^t it would be like a 
new world. It may be to those who are in it ; but what 
is that to us two lonely women ; we only see it flashing 
past I , • . 0 the fool, the fool that I was I ' 
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Now Millbonxe was not so soundly asleep as to prevent 
his hearing these animadversions that were almost execra'- 
tions, and many more of the same sort. As there was no 
peace for him at home, he went again to his club, where^ 
since his reunion with Leonora, he had seldom if ever been 
seen. But the shadow of the troubles in hiS household 
interfered with his comfort here also ; he could not, as 
formerly, settle down into his favourite chair with the 
evening paper, reposeful in the celibate's sense that where 
he was his world’s centre had its fixture. His world was 
now an ellipse, with a dual centrality, of which his own 
was not the major. 

The young curate of Ivell still held aloof, tantalizing 
Frances by his elusiveness. Plainly he was waiting upon 
events. MiUbbme bore the reproaclies of his wife and 
daughter almost in silence ; but by degrees he grew medi- 
tative, as if revolving a new idea. The bitter cry about 
blighting their existence at length became so impassioned 
that one day Millbome calmly proposed to return again 
to the country ; not necessarily to Exonbury, but, if they 
were willing, to a little old manor-house wliich he had found 
was to be let, standing a mile from Mr. Cope's town of 
Ivell. 

They were surprised, and, despite their view of him as 
the bringer of ill, were disposed to accede. ' Though I 
suppose,' said Mrs. Millbome to him, ' it will end in Mr. 
Cope's asking you flatly about the past, and your being 
compelled to tdl him ; which may dash all my hopes for 
Frances. She gets more and more like you every day, 
particularly when she is in a bad temper. People will see 
you together, and notice it ; and I don't know' what may 
come of it ! ' 

' I don't think they will see us together,* he said ; but 
he entered into no argument when she insisted otherwise. 
The removal was eventually resolved on ; the town-house 
was disposed of, and again came the invasion by furniture- 
men and vans, till the movables and servants were 
whisked away. He sent his wife and daughter to an hold 
while this was going on, taking two or three journeys him- 
self to Ivdl to superintend the refixing, and the improve- 
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rneiit of the grounds. When all done he returned to 
them in town. 

The ho^e was ready for their reception, he told them, 
and there only remained the journey. He accompanied 
them and their personal luggage to the station only, hav- 
ing, he said, to remain in tovm a short time on business 
with his lawyer. They went, dubious and discontented ; 
for the much-loved Cope had made no sign. 

‘ If we were going down to live here alone/ said Mrs. 
Millbome to her daughter in the train ; ‘ and there was no 
intrusive tejl-tale presence ! . . . But let it be ! ' 

The house was a lovely little place in a grove of elms, 
and they liked it much. The first person to call upon 
them as new residents was Mr. Cope. He was delighted 
to find that they had come so near, and (though he did not 
say this) meant to live in such excellent style. He had 
not, however, resumed the manner of a lover. 

‘ Your father spoils all ! ' murmured Mrs. Millborne. 

But three days later she received a letter from her hus- 
band, which caused her no small degree of astoni^ment. 
It was written from Boulogne. 

It began with a long explanation of settlements of his 
property, in which he had been engaged since their depar- 
ture. The chief feature in the business was that Mrs. 
Millbome found herself the absolute mistr^s of a comfort- 
able sum in personal estate, and Frances of a life-interest 
in a larger sum, the principal to be afterwards divided 
amongst her children if she had any. The remainder of 
his letter ran as hereunder : — 

* I have learnt that there are some derelictions of duty which 
cannot be blotted out by tardy accomplishment. Our evil actions 
do not remain isolated in the past, waiting only to be reversed : like 
locomotive plants they spread and re-root, till to destroy the original 
stem has no material effqjct in killing them. 1 made a mistake in 
searching you out ; I admit it ; whatever the remedy may be iu 
such cases it is not marriage, and the best tiling for you and me is 
that you do not see me more. You had better not seek me. for you 
will not be likely to find me ; you are well provided for. and we may' 
do ourselves more harm than good by meeting again. 

* F. M.' 

Millbbme, in short, disappeared from that day forward. 
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But a searching inquiry would have revealed that, soon 
after the Millbornes went to Ivell, an Englishman, who did 
not give the name of Millbome, took up his reddence in 
Brussels ; a man who might have been recognizj&d by Mrs. 
Millbome if she had met him. One afternoon in the ensu- 
ing summer, when this gentleman was lookixsg over the 
English papers, he saw the announcement of Miss Frmces 
Frankland's marriage. She had become the Reverend 
Mrs. Cope. 

* Thank God ! ' said the gentleman. 

But his momentary satisfaction was far from being happi- 
ness. As he formerly had been weighted with a bad con- 
science, so now was he burdened with the heavy thought 
which oppressed Antigone, that by honourable observance 
of a rite he had obtained for himself the reward of dis- 
honourable laxity. Occasionally he had to be helped to 
his lodgings by his servant from the Cercle he frequented, 
through having imbibed a little too much liquor to be able 
to take care of himself. But he was harmless, and even 
when he had been drinking said little. 

March 1891 . 
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A TRAGEDY OF TWO AMBITIONS 
I 

The shouts of the vUlage-boys came in at the window, 
accompanied by broken laughter from loungers at the inn- 
door ; but the brothers^ Halborough worked on. ^ 

They , were sitting in a bedroom, of the master-mill- 
wright’s house, engaged in the untutored reading of Greek 
and Latin. It was no tale of Homeric blows and knocks, 
Argonautic voyaging, or Theban family woe that inflamed 
their imaginations and spurred them onward. They were 
plodding away at the Greek Tekament, immersed in a 
chapter of tlie idiomatic and difficult Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Dog-day sun in its decline reached the low ceiling 
with slanting sides, and the shadows of the great goat’s- 
willow swayed and interchanged upon the walls like a 
spectral army manoeuvring. The open casement which 
admitted the remoter soimds now brought the voice of 
some one close at hand. It was their sister, a pretty girl 
of fourteen, who stood in the court below. 

’ I can see the tops of your heads I What’s the use of 
staying up there ? I like you not to go out with the street- 
boys ; but do come and play with me 1 ' 

They treated her as an inadequate interlocutor, and put 
her off with some slight word. She went away disappointed, 
ftesently there was a dull noise of heavy footsteps at the 
side of the house, and one of the brothers sat up. ' I 
fancy I hear him coming,' he murmured, his eyes on the 
window. 

A man in the light drab clothes of an old-fashioned 
county tradesman approached from round the comer, 
reeling as he came. The elder son flushed with anger, 
rose from hi^ booiis, and descended the stairs. The younger 
sat 6n, till, after the lapse of a few minutes, his brother 
re-entered the room. 
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' Did Rosa see him ? ' 

^ No.' 

* Nor anybody ? ' 

'No/ 

‘ What have you done with him ? ' 

' He’s in the straw-shed. I got him in with some trouble, 
and he has fallen asleep. I thought this would be the 
explanation of his absence ! No stones dressed for Miller 
Kench, the great wheel of the saw-mills waiting for new 
float-boards, even the poor folk not able to get their wag- 
gons wheeled/ ^ " 

' What is the use of poring over this 1 ' said the younger, 
shutting up Donnegan’s Lexicon with a slap. " O if we 
had only been able to keep mother’s nine hundred pounds, 
what we could have done ! ' 

' How well she had estimated the sum necessary ! Four 
hundred and fifty each, she thought- And I have no doubt 
that we could have done it on that, with care.' 

Tliis loss of the nine hundred pounds was the sharp 
thorn of their crown. It was a sum which their mother 
had amassed with great exertion and self-denial, by adding 
to a chance legacy such other small amounts as she could 
lay hands on from time to time ; and she had intended 
with the hoard to indulge the dear wish of her heart — 
that of sending her sons, Joshua and Cornelius, to one of 
the Univet^ities, having been informed that from four 
hundred to fom* himdred and fifty each might carry them 
through their terms with sudi great economy as she knew 
she could trust them to practise. But she had died a year 
or two before this time, worn out by too keen a strain 
towards these ends ; and the money, coming unreservedly 
into the hands of their father, had been nearly dissipated. 
With its exhaustion went all opportunity and hope of a 
university degree for the sons. 

' It drives me mad when I think of it,' said Joshua, 
the eldei:. ‘ And here we work and work in our own bung- 
ling way, and the utmost we can hope for is a term of 
years as national schoolmasters, and possible admission 
to a Theological college, and ordination as despised licen- 
tiates,' 
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The anger of. the elder was reflected as simple sadness 
in the face of the other. * We can preach the Gospel as 
well without a hood on our surplices as with one/ h^ said 
with feeble consolation. 

"Preach the Gospel — true/ said Joshua with a slight 
pursing of mouth. * But we can't rise I ' 

" Let us make the best of it, and grind on.' 

The other was sUent, and they drearily bent over their 
books again. 

cause, of all this gloom, the millwright Halborough, 
now snoring in the shed, had been a thriving master- 
machinisti notwithstanding his free and careless disposition, 
till a taste for a more than adequate quantity of strong 
liquor took hold of him ; since when his habits had inter- 
fered with his business sadly. Already millers went else- 
where for their gear, and only on^ set of hands was now 
kept going, though there were formerly two. Already he 
found a difficulty in meeting his men at the week's end, 
and though they had been reduced in number there was 
barely enough work to do for those who remained. 

The sun dropped lower and vanished, ^the shouts of the 
village children ceased to resound, darlmess cloaked the 
students’ bedroom, and all the scene outwardly breathed 
]:)eace. None knew of the fevered youthful ambitions that 
throbbed in two breasts within the quiet creeper-covered 
walls of the millwright's house. 

In a few months the brothers left the village of their 
birth to enter themselves as students in a training college 
for schoolmasters ; first having placed their young sister 
Rosa under as efficient a tuition at a fashionable watering- 
place as the means at their disposal could command. 


A man in semi-clerical dress was walking along the road 
which. led from the railway-station into a provincial town. 
As he walked he read persistently, only looking up once 
now and then to see that he was keeping on the foot-track 
and to avoid other passengers. At those moments, who- 
ever had known^the former students at the millwright’s 
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would have perceived that one of them, Joshua Halborough, 
was the peripatetic reader here. 

What had been simple force in the youth’s face was 
energized judgment in the man's. His character was 
gradually writing itself out in his countenance. That he 
was watching his own career with deeper and deeper interest, 
that he continually * heard his days before him/ and cared 
to hear little else, might have been hazarded from what 
was seen there. His ambitions were, in truth, passionate, 
yet controlled ; so that the germs of many more plans 
than ever blossomed to maturity had place in him ; and 
forward visions were kept purposely in twilight, to avoid 
distraction. 

Events so far had been encouraging. Shortly after 
assuming the mastership of his first school he had obtained 
an introduction to the Bishop of a diocese far from his 
native county, who had looked upon him as a promising 
young man and taken him in hand. He was now in the 
second year of his residence at the theological college of 
the cathedral-town, and would soon be presented for 
ordination. 

He entered the town, turned into a back street, and 
then into a yard, keeping his book before him till he set 
foot under the arch of the latter place. Round the arch 
was written ' National School,' and the stonework of the 
jambs was worn away as nothing but boys and the waves 
of ocean will wear it. He was soon amid the sing-song 
accents of the scholars. 

His brother Cornelius, w^ho was the schoolmaster here, 
laid down the pointer with which he was directing attention 
to the Capes of Europe, and came forward. 

' That's his brother Jos ! ' whispei ed one of the sixth- 
standard boys. ' He's going to be a pa’son. He's now at 
college.' 

^ Comey is going to be one, too, when he's saved enough 
money, ^ said another. 

After greeting his brother, whom he had not seen for 
several months, the junior began to explain his system of 
teaching geography. 

But Halborough the elder took no injierest in the sub- 
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ject ' How about your own studies ? ' he asked- ‘ Did 
you get the books I sent ? ' 

Cornelius had received them» and he related what he was 
doing. 

' Mind you work in the morning. What time do you get 
up ? ’ 

The younger replied : ‘ Half-past five.* 

' Half-past four is not a minute too soon this time of the 
year. There is no time like the morning for construing. 
I don't know why, but when I feel even too dreary to 
read a novel I can translate — there is something mechanical 
about it I suppose. Now, Cornelius, you are rather behind- 
hand, and have some heavy reading before you if you mean 
to get out of this next Christmas.* 

‘ I am afraid I have.* 

' We must soon sound the Bishop. I am sure you 
will get a title without difficulty when he has heard all. 
The sub-dean, the principal of my college, says that the 
best plan will be for you to come there when his lordship 
is present at an examination, and he'll get you a personal 
interview with him. Mind you make a good impression 
upon him. I found in my case that that was everything, 
and doctrine almost nothing. You'll do for a deacon, Cor- 
ney, if not for a priest.* 

Tlie younger remained thoughtful. * Have you heard 
from Rosa lately ? * he asked ; ‘ I had a letter this morning.* 

' Yes. The little minx ^^Tites rather too often. She 
is homesick — though Brussels must be an attractive place 
enough. But she must make the most of her time over 
there. I thought a year would be enough for her, after that 
high-class school at Sandboume, but I have decided to give 
her two, and make a good job of it, expensive as the estab- 
lishment is.* 

Their two rather harsh faces had softened directly they 
began to speak^ of their sister, whom they loved more 
ambitiously than they loved themselves. 

* But where is the money to come from, Joshua ? * 

* I have already got it.* He looked round, and finding 
that some boys were near withdrew a few steps, ‘ I 
have borrowed it at five per cent, from the farmer who 
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used to occupy the farm next our field. You remember 
him/ 

" But about paying him ? ' 

* I shall pay him by degrees out of my stipend. No, 
Cornelius, it was no use to do the thing by h^ves. She 
promises to be a most attractive, not to say beautiful, 
girl. I have seen that for years ; and if her face is not 
her fortune, her face and her brains together will be, if I 
observe and contrive aright. That she should be, every 
inch of her, an accomplished and refined woman, was 
indispensable for the fulfilment of her destiny, and. for 
moving onwards and upwards with us ; and she'll do it, 
you will see. Td half starve myself rather than take her 
away from that school now.' 

They looked round the school they were in. To Cor- 
nelius it was natural and familiar enough, but to Joshua, 
with his limited human sympathies, who had just chopped 
in from a superior sort of place, the sight jarred impleasantly, 
as being that of something he had left behind. ‘ I shall be 
glad when you are out of this,' he said, ' and in your pulpit, 
and well through your first sermon.' 

' You may as well say inducted into my fat living, while 
you are about it.' 

' Ah, well — don't think lightly of the Churcli. There's a 
fine work for any man of energy in the Church, as you'll 
find,' he said fervidly. ‘ Torrents of infidelity to be 
stemmed, new views of old subjects to be expoimded, 
truths in spirit to be substituted for truths in the let- 
ter. . . .' He lapsed into reverie with the vision of his 
career, persuading himself that it was ardour for Christianity 
which spurred him on, and not pride of place. He had 
shouldered a body of doctrine, and was prepared to defend 
it tooth and nail, solely for the honour and glory that 
warriors win. 

‘ If the Church is elastic, and stretches to the shape 
of the time, she’ll last, I suppose,' said Cornelius. ‘ If 

not . Only think, I bought a copy of Paley's Evi* 

denoes, best edition, feroad margins, excellent preservation, 
at a bookstall the other day for — ^ninepence ; and I tliought 
that at this rate Christianity must be in rather a bad way.' 
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' No, no ! ' said the other almost angrily. ‘ It only 
shows that such defences are no longer necessary. Men's 
eyes can see the truth without extraneous assistance. 
Asides, we are in for Christianity, and must stick to her 
whether or no'. I am just now going right through Pusey's 
Library of the Fathers/ 

' You'll be a bishop, Joshua, before you have done i ’ 

' Ah 1 ' said the other bitterly, shaking his head. ‘ Per- 
haps I might have been — I might have been 1 But where 
is my D.D. or LL.D. ; and how be a bishop without tliat 
kind of appendage ? Archbishop Tillotson was the son of a 
Sowerby clothier, but he was sent to Clare College. ' To 
hail Oxford or Cambridge as alma mater is not for me — for 
us I My God ! when I think of what we should have been 
— what fair promise has been blighted by that cursed, 
worthless ' 

" Hush, hush I . . . But I feel it, too, as much as you. 
I have seen it more forcibly lately. You would have 
obtained your degree long before this time — ^possibly 
fellowship — and I should have been on my way to mine.' 

' Don't talk of it,' said the other. ' We must do the best 
we can.' 

They looked out of the window sadly, through the dusty 
panes, so high up tlxat only the sky was visible. By 
degrees the haunting trouble loomed again, and Cornelius 
broke the silence with a whisper : * He has called on me ! ' 

The living pulses died on Joshua's face, which grew 
arid as a clinker. ' Wlien was that ? ' he asked quickly. 

‘ Last w^eek.' 

' How did he get here — so many miles ? ' 

‘ ^me by railway. He came to ask for money.' 

' He says he will call on you.' 

Joshua replied resignedly. ITie theme of their con- 
versation spoilt his buoyancy for that afternoon. He 
returned in the evening, Cornelius accompanying him to 
the station ; but he did not read in the train which took 
him back to the Fountall Theological College, as he had 
done on the way out. That ineradicable trouble still 
remained as a squalid spot in the expanse of his life. He 
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sat with the other students in the cathedral choir next day ; 
and the recollection of the trouble pbscqred the purple 
splendour thrown by the panes upon the floor. 

It was afternoon. All was as still in the Close as a 
cathedral-green can be between the Sunday' services, and 
the incessant cawing of the rooks was the only sound. 
Joshua Halborough had finished his ascetic lunch^ and had 
gone into the library, where he stood for a few moments 
looking out of the large window facing the green. He 
saw waking slowly across it a man in a fustian cfeat and a 
battered white hat with a much-ruffled nap, having upon 
his ‘'arm a tall gipsy-woman wearing long brass ear-rings. 
The man was staring quizzically at the west front of the 
cathedral, and Halborough recognized in him the fcpn and 
features of his father. Who the woman was he knew not. 
Almost as soon as Joshua became conscious of these things, 
the sub-dean, who was also the principal of the college, and 
of whom the young man stood in more awe than of the 
Bishop himself, emerged from the gate and entered a path 
across the Close. The pair met the dignitary, and to 
Joshua's horror his father turned and addressed the sub- 
dean. 

What passed between them he could not tell. But 
as he stood in a cold sweat he saw his father place his 
hand familiarly on the sub-dean's shoulder ; the shrinking 
response of the latter, and his quick withdrawal, told his 
feeling. The woman seemed to say nothing, but when the 
sub-dean had passed by they came on towards the college 
gate. 

Halborough flew along the corridor and out at a side 
door, so as to intercept them before they could reach the 
front entrance, for which they were making. He caught 
them behind a clump of laurel. 

' By Jerry, here's the very chap I Well, you're a fine 
fellow, Jos, never to send your father as much as a twist 
6' baccy on such an occasion, and to leave him to travel all 
these miles to find 'ee out 1 ' 

' First, who is this ? ' said Joshua Halborough with pale 
dignity, waving his hand towards the buxom woman with 
the great ear-rings. 
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• Dammy, the mis'ess ! Your step-moth^ I Didn't 
you know I'd itiaxried ? She helped me home from market " 
one night» andVe came to terms> and struck the bargain. 
Didn't we, Selinar ? ' 

' Oi, by the great Lord an’ we did ! ' simpered the lady. 

' Well, what sort of a place is tliis you are living in ? ^ 
asked the millwright. ‘A kind of house-of-correction 
apparently ? ’ 

Joshua listened abstractedly, his features set to resign 
nation, ^Sick at heart he was going to ask them if they were 
in want of any necessary, any meal, when his father cut 
him short by saying, ’ Why, we’ve called to ask ye to come 
round and take pot-luck with us at the Cock-and-Bottle, 
where we've put up for the day, on our way to see rais'ess's 
friends at Binegar Fair, where they'll be Ipng under 
canvas for a night or two. As for the victuals at the 
Cock I can't testify to 'em at all ; but for the drink, they've 
the rarest drop of Old Tom that I've tasted for many a 
year.' - 

' Tlianks ; but I am a teetotaller ; and I have lunched/ 
said Joshua, who could fully believe his father's testimony 
to the gin, from the odour of his breath. ' You see we 
have to observe regular habits here ; and I couldn't be 
seen at the Cock-and-Bottle just now.' 

' O dararny, then don't come, your reverence. Perhaps 
you won't mind standing treat for those who can be seen 
there ? ' 

' Not a penny,' said the younger firmly. * You’ve had 
enough already.' 

"Thank you for nothing. By the bye, who was that 
spindle-legged, shoe-buckled parson feller we met by 
now ? He seemed to think we should poison him ! ' 

Joshua remarked coldly tha^ it was the principal of his 
c<^ege, guardedly inquiring, ' Did you tell him whom you 
were come to see ? ' 

His father did not reply. He and his strapping gipsy 
wife — if she were his wife — stayed no longer, and ^hs- 
appeared in the direction of the High Street. Joshua 
Halborough went back to the library. Determined as was 
his nature, he wept hot tears upon the books, and was 
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immeasurably more wretdbed that afternoon than the 
unwelcome millwright. In the evening he? sat down and 
wrote a letter to his brother, in which, aft^ stating what 
had happened, and expatiating upon this new fisgrace in 
the gipsy wife, he propounded a plan for raising money 
sufficient to induce the couple to emigrate to Canada. ' It 
il our only chance,' he said. 'The case as it stands is 
maddening. For a successful painter, sculptor, musician, 
author, who takes society by storm, it is no drawback, 
it is sometimes even a romantic recommendation, to hail 
from outcasts and profligates. But for a clergyman of the 
Church of England I Cornelius, it is fatal ! To succeed 
in the Church, people must believe in you, first of all, as a 
gentleman, secondly as a man of means, tliirdly as a 
scholar, fourthly as a preacher, fifthly, perhaps, as a Christ- 
ian — but always first as a gentleman, with all their heart 
and soul and strength. I would have faced the fact of 
being a small machinist’s son, and have taken my chance, 
if he'd been in any sense respectable and decent. The 
essence of Christianity is humility, and by the help of God 
I would have brazened it out. But this terrible vagabond- 
age and disreputable connection ! If he does not accept 
my terms and leave the country, it will extinguish us and 
kill me. For how can we live, and relinquish our high 
aim, and bring down our dear sister Rosa to the level of a 
gipsy's step-daughter ? ' 


in 

There was excitement in the parish of Narroboume 
one day. The congregation had just come out from 
morning service, and the whole conversation was of the 
new curate, Mr. Halborough, who had officiated for the 
first time, in the absence pf the rector. 

Never before had the feeling of the villagers approached 
a level which could be called excitement on such a matter 
as this. The droning which had been the rule in that 
quiet old place for a century seemed ended at last. They 
repeated the text to each other as a refrain : ' 0 Lord, be 
Thou my helper ! ' Not within living memory till to-day 
had the subject of the sermon formed the topic of conver- 
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sation from the church door to the churchyard gate, to the 
exclusion of personal remarks on those who had been 
present, and on the week's news in general*. 

The thrilling periods of the preacher hung about their 
minds all that day. The parish being steeped in indiffer- 
entism, it happened that when the youths .and maid^fe 
middle-aged and old people, who had attended church that 
morning, recurred as by a fascination to what Halborough 
had said, they did so more or less indirectly, and even 
with the subterfuge of a light laugh that was not real, 
so great was their shyness under the novelty of their 
sensations. 

What was more curious than that these unconventional 
villagers should have been excited by a preacher of a new 
school after forty years of familiarity with the old hand 
who had had charge of their souls? was the effect of Hal- 
borough's address upon the occupants of the manor-house 
pew, including the owner of the estate. These thought they 
knew how to discount the mere sensational sennon. howto 
niinimi2je flash oratory to its bare proportions ; but they 
had yielded like the rest of the assembly to the charm of the 
newcomer. 

Mr. Fellmer, the landowner, was a young widower, whose 
mother, still in the prime of life, had returned to her old 
position in the family mansion since the death of her son's 
wife in the year after her marriage, at the birth of a fragile 
little girl. From the date of his loss to the present time, 
Fellmer had led an inactive existence in the seclusion of the 
parish ; a lack of motive seemed to leave him listless. He 
had gladly reinstated his mother in the gloomy house, and 
his main occupation now lay in stewarding his estate, 
which was not large. Mrs. Fellmer, who had sat beside 
him under Halborough this morning, was a cheerful, straight- 
forward woman, who did her marketing and her alms- 
giving in person, was fond of old-fashioned flowers, and 
walked about the village on very wet days visiting the 
parishioners. These, the only two great ones of Narro- 
boume, were impressed by Joshua's Sequence as much as 
the cottagers. 

Halborough had been briefly introduced to them on his 
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arrival some days beforei and, their interest being kindled, 
they waited a few moments till he came out of the vest jy, 
to walk down the churchyard-path with him. Mrs. Fdl- 
mer spoke warmly of the sermon, of the good fortune of the 
parish in his advent, and hoped be had found comfortable 
quarters. 

Halborough, faintly flushing, said that he had obtained 
very fair lodgings in the roomy house of a farmer, whom 
he named. ^ 

She feared he would find it very lonely, especially in the 
evenings, and hoped they would see a good deal of him. 
When would he dine with them ? Could he not come that 
day — ^it must be so dull for him the first Sunday evening in 
country lodgings ? 

Halborough replied that it would give him much pleasure, 
but that he feared he must decline. ' I am not altogether 
alone,' he said. * My sister, who has just returned from 
Brussels, and who felt, as you do, that I should be rather 
dismal by myself, has accompanied me hither to stay a 
few days till she has put my rooms in order and set me 
going. She was too fatigued to come to church, and is 
waiting for me now at the farm.' 

' 0, but bring your sister — that will be still better ! 
I shall be delighted to know her. How I wish I had 
been aware ! Do tell her, please, that we had no idea of her 
presence.' 

Halborough assured Mrs. Felliner that he w^ould cer- 
tainly bear the message ; but as to her coming he was not 
so sure. The real truth was, however, that the matter 
would be decided by him, Rosa having an almost filial 
respect for his wishes But he was uncertain as to the 
state of her wardrobe, and had determined that she should 
not enter the manor-house at a disadvantage that evening, 
when there would probably be plenty of opportunities in 
the future of her doing so becomingly. 

He walked to the farm in long strides. This, then, was 
the outcome of his first morning's work as curate here. 
Things had gone fairly well with him. He had been 
ordamed; he was in a comfortable parish, where he 
would exercise almost sole supervisioi\^ the rector being 
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infirm. He had made a deep impression at starting, and 
the absence of a hood seemed to have done lum no harm. 
Moreover, by considerable persuasion and payment, his 
father and the dark woman had been shipped off to^ Cahada, 
where they were not likely to interfere greatly with his 
interests. ' , 

Rosa came out to meet him. ‘ Ah I you should have 
gone to church like a good girl,' he toid. 

' Yes — I wished I had afterwards. But I do so hate 
churchy as a rule that even your preaching was imder- 
estimated in my mind. It was too bad of me ! ' 

The girl who spoke thus playfully was fair, tall, and 
sylph-like, in a muslin dress, and with just the coquettish 
dHimolture which an English girl brings home from abroad, 
and loses again after a few months of native life^i' Joshua 
was the reverse of playful ; the world was too important a 
concern for him to indulge in light moods. He told her 
in decided, practical phraseology of the invitation. 

' Now, Rosa, we must go — that's settled — if you've a 
dress that can be made fit to wear all on the hop like this. 
You didn't, of course, think of bringing an evening dress 
to such an out-of-the-way place ? ' 

But Rosa had come from the wrong city to be caught 
napping in those matters. ' Yes, I did,' said she. ' One 
never knows what may txim up.' 

* Well done I Then off we go at seven.' 

The evening drew on, and at dusk they started on foot, 
Rosa pulling up the edge of her skirt under her cloak 
out of the way of the dews, so that it formed a great wind- 
bag all round her, and canying her satin shoes under hex 
arm. Joshua would not let her wait till she got indoors 
before changing them, as she proposed, but insisted on her 
performing that operation imder ^ a tree, so that they 
might enter as if they had not walked. He was nervously 
formal about such trifles, while Rosa took the whole 
proceeding— walk, dressing, dinner, and all — as a pastime. 
To Joshua it was a serious step in life. 

A more unexpected kind of person for a curate's sister 
was never pmsented at a dinner. The surprise of Mrs. 
Fellmer was unconcealed. She had looked forward to a 
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Dorcas, or Mariha. or Rhoda at the outside, and a shade of 
.misgiving crossed her face. It was possible that, had the 
young lady accompanied her brother to church, there 
would have been no dining at Narroboume House that 
day. , 

Not so with the young widower, her son. He resembled 
a sleeper who had awaked in a summer noon expecting to 
find it only dawn, t He could scarcely help stretching his 
arms and yawning in their faces, so strong was his sense 
of being suddenly aroused to an imforeseen thing.- When 
they had sat down to table he at first talked to Rosa some- 
what with the air of a rul«r in the land ; but the woman 
lurking in the acquaintance soon brought him to his level, 
and the girl from Brussels saw him looking at her mouth, 
her han&, her contour, as if he could not quite compre- 
hend how they got created: then he dropped into the 
more satisfactory stage which discerns no particulars. 

He talked but little ; she said much. The homeliness 
of the Fellmers, to her view, though they were regarded 
with such awe down here, quite disembarrassed her. 
The squire had become so unpractised, had dropped so far 
into the shade during the last year or so of his life, that 
he had almost forgotten what the world contained till this 
evening reminded him. His mother, after hei’ first moments 
of doubt, appeared to think that he must be left to his 
own guidance, and gave her attention to Joshua. 

With all his foresight and doggedness of aim, the result 
of that dinner exceeded Halborough's expectations. In 
weaving his ambitions he had viewed his sister Rosa as a 
slight, bright thing to be helped into notice by his abilities ; 
but it now began to dawn upon him that the physical 
gifts of Nature to her might do more for them both than 
Nature’s intellectual gifts to himself, WTiile he was 
patiently boring the tunnel Rosa seemed about to fly 
over the mountain. 

He wrote the next day to his brother, now occupying 
his own old rooms in the theological college, telling him 
exultingly of the unanticipated debut of Rosa at the manor- 
house. The next post brought him a reply of congratu- 
lation, dashed with the counteracting intelligence that his 
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father did not like Canada — ^that his gijpsy wife had de- 
serted him, which made him feel so dreary that he thought 
0# returning home. ^ 

In his recent satisfaction at his own successes Joshua 
HaJborough had well-nigh forgotten his chronic trouble 
—latterly screened by distance. But it now returned 
upon him ; he saw more in this brief announcement than 
his brother seemed to see. It was the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand., 

IV 

The following December, a day or two before Christmas, 
Mrs- Fellmer and her son were walking up and down the 
broad gravel path which bordered the east front of the 
house. Till within the last half-hour the morning had 
been a drizzling one, and they had just emerged for a 
short turn before luncheon. 

‘ You see, dear mother,* the son W’as sa3nng, ^ it is the 
peculiarity of my position which makes her appear to 
me in such a desirable light. When you consider how I 
have been crippled at starting, how my life has been 
maimed ; that I feel anything like publicit}^ distasteful, 
that I have no political ambition, and that my chief aim 
and hope lie in the education of the little thing Annie 
has left me, you must see how desirable a wife like Miss 
Halborough would be, to prevent my becoming a mere 
vegetable.* 

' If you adore her, I suppose you must have her ! ' replied 
his mother with dry in^rectness. ' But you*ll find that 
she will not be content to live on here as you do, giving her 
whole mind to a young child.' 

' That's just where we differ. Her very disqualification, 
that of being a nobody, as you call it, is her recommen- 
<^tion in my eyes. ^ Her lack of influential connections 
limits her ambition. From what I know of l^^r, a life in 
this place is all that she would wish for. She would never 
care to go outside the park-gates if it were necessary to 
stay within.* 

" Being in love with her, Albert, and meaning to marry 
her, you invent your practical reasons to make the case 
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respectable. Well, do as you win ; I have no authority 
over you, so why should you consult lUe ? You mean 
to propose on this very occasion, no doubt. Don't ycfu, 
now ? ' 

' By no means. I am merely revolving the idea in my 
mind. If on further acquaintance she turns out to be as 
good as she has hitherto seemed— rwell, I shall see. Admit, 
now, that you like her.' 

‘ I readily admit it. She is very , captivating at first 
sight. But as a step-mother to your child ! You seem 
mighty anxious, Albert, to get rid of me ! ' 

‘ Not at all. And I am not so reckless as you think. 
I don't make up my mind in a hurry. But the thought 
having occurred to me, I mention it to you at once, mother. 
If you dislike it, say so.' 

' I don't say anything. I will try to make the best 
of it if you are determined. When does she come ? ' 

* To-morrow.' 

All this time there were great preparations in train 
at the curate's, who was no^ a householder, Rosa, whose 
two or three weeks' stay on two occasions earlier in the 
ye^ had so affected the squire, was coming again, and at 
the same time her younger brother Comdius, to make 
up a family party. Rosa, who journeyed from the Mid- 
lands, could not arrive till late in the evening, but Corne- 
lius was to get there in the afternoon, Joshua going out 
to meet him in his walk across the fields from the railway. 

Everything being ready in Joshua's modest abode he 
started on has way, his heart buoyant and thankful, if 
ever it was in Ids life. He was of such good report himself 
that his brother's path into holy orders prondsed to be 
unexpectedly easy ; and he longed to compare experiences 
with him, even though there was on hand a more exciting 
matter still. From his youth he had held that, in old- 
fashioned country places, the Church conferred social 
prestige up to a certain jx^int at a cheaper price than 
any ot&b:^ profession or pursuit ; and events seemed to be 
proving him right. 

He walked about half-an-hour when he saw Cornelius 
coming along the path; and in a few minutes the two 
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brothers met. The expmences of Cornelias had been less 
immediately interesting than those of Jo^ua^ but his 
personal position was satisfactory, and there was nothing 
to account for the singularly subdued mann^ that he 
exhibited, which at first Joshua set down to the fatigue of 
over-study; and he proceeded to the subject of Rosa's 
arrival in the evening, and the probable consequences of 
this her third visit. ‘ Before next Easter she'll be his wife, 
my boy,' said Joshua with grave exultation. 

Cornelius shook his head. ' She comes too late I ' he 
returned. 

' What do you mean ? ' 

* Look here.' . He produced the Fountall paper, and 
placed his finger on a paragraph, which Joshua ¥ead. It 
appeared under the report of Petty Sessions, and was a 
commonplace case of disorderly conduct, in which a man 
was sent to prison for seven days for breaking windows in 
that town. 

* Well ? ' said Joshua. 

* It happened during an evening that I was in the street ; 
and the offender is our father.* 

' Not — how — I sent him more money on his promising 
to stay in Canada ? ' 

'He is home, safe enough.' Cornelius in the same 
gloomy tone gave the remainder of his information. He 
had witnessed the scene, unobserved of his father, and had 
heard him say that he was on his way to see his daughter, 
who was going to marry a rich gentleman. The only 
good fortune attending the untoward incident was that the 
millwright s name had been printed as Joshua Alborough. 

' Beaten ! We are to be beaten on the eve of our ex- 
pected victory ! ' said the elder brother. ' How did he 
guess that Rosa was likely to marry ? Good Heaven ! 
Cornelius, you seem doomed to bring bad news always, do 
you not ? ' • 

' I do,* said Cornelius. ‘ Poor Rosa I ' 

It was almost in tears, so great was their heart-sickness 
and shame, that the brothers walked the remainder of the 
way to Joshua's dwelling. In the evening they set put 
to meet Rosa, bringing her to the village in a fly ; and 
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when die had come into the house, and was sitting down 
with them, they almost forgot their secret amqcty in 
contemplating her, who knew nothing' about it. 

Next day the Fellmers came, and the two or three days 
after that were a lively time, lliat the squire was yielding 
to his impulses — ^making up his mind— -there could be no 
doubt. On Sunday Cornelius read the service, and Joshua 
preached. Mrs. Fellmer was quite maternal towards 
Rosa, and it appeared that she had decided to welcome 
the inevitable with a good grace. Hie pretty girl was to 
spend yet another afternoon vdth the dder lady, super- 
intending some parish treat at the house in observance of 
Christmas, and aiterwards to stay on to dinner, her brothers 
to fetch her in the evening. They were also invited to 
dine, but they could not accept owng to an engagement. 

The engagement was of a sombre sort. They were 
going to meet their father, who Would that day be re- 
leased from Fountall Gaol, and try to persuade him to 
keep away from Narrobourne. Every exertion was to be 
made to get him back to Canada, to his old home in the 
Midlands — anywhere, so that he would not impinge 
disastrously upon their courses, and blast their sister's 
prospects of the auspicious marriage which was just then 
hanging in the balance. 

As soon as Rosa had been fetched away by her friends 
at the manor-house her brothers started on their expedi- 
tion, without waiting for dinner or tea. Cornelius, to whom 
the millwright always addressed his letters when he wrote 
any, drew from his pocket and re-read as he walked the 
curt note wliich had led to this journey being undertaken ; 
it was despatched by their father the night before, imme- 
diately upon his liberation, and stated that he was setting 
out for Narrobourne at the moment of writing; that 
having no money he would be obliged to walk all the way ; 
that he calculated on passing through the intervening town 
of Ivell about six on the following day, where he should 
sup at' the Castle Inn, and where he hoped they would 
meet him with a carriage-and-pair, or some other such 
conveyance, that he might not dis^ace them by arriving 
like a tramp. 
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' That sounds as if he gave a thought to our ^sitidn/ 
said Comeiius. 

Joshua knew the satire that lurked in the paternal 
words, and said nothing. Silence prevailed during the 
greater part of their journey. The lamps were lighted 
in Ivell when they entered the streets, and Comeiius, 
who was quite unknown in this neighbourhood, and who, 
moreover, was not in clerical attire, decided that he should 
be the one to call at the Castle Inn. Here, in answer 
to his inquiry under the darkness of the archway, they 
told him that such a man as he had described left the 
house about a quarter of an hour earlier, after making 
a meal in the kitchen-settle.^ He was rather the worse for 
liquor. 

' Then/ said Joshua, when Comeiius joined him outside 
with this intelligence, ‘ we must have met and passed 
him I And now that I think of it, we did meet some one 
who was unsteady in his gait, under the trees on the other 
side of Hendford Hill, where it was too dark to see him/ 

Tliey rapidly retraced their steps ; but for a long stretch 
of the way home could discern nobody. When, however, 
they had gone about three-quarters of the distance, they 
became conscious of an irregular footfall in front of them, 
and could see a whitish figure in the gloom. They followed 
dubiously. The figure met another wayfarer — the single 
one that had been encountered upon this lonely road — 
and they distinctly heard liim ask the way to Narrobourne. 
The stranger replied — ^what was quite true— that the nearest 
way was by turning in at the stile by tne next bridge, 
and following the footpath which branched thence across 
the meadows. 

When the brothers reached the stile they also entered 
the path, but did not overtake the subject of their worry 
till they had crossed two or three meads, and the lights 
from Narrobourne manor-house were visible before them 
through the trees. Their father was no longer walking ; 
he was seated against the wet bank of an adjoining hedge. 
Observing their forms he sliouted, " I'm going to Narro- 
bourne ; who may you be ? ' 

They went up to him, and revi^aled themselves, remind- 
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ing him of the plan whi^ he had himself jnropo^d in his 
note, that they should meet him at IveJl* 

* By Jerry, I'd forgot it ! ' he said, ' Well, what do 
you want me to do ? ' His tone was distinctly quarrel- 
some. 

A long conversation followed, which became embit- 
tered at the first hint from them that he should not come 
to the village. The millwright drew a quart bottle from 
his pocket, and challenged them to drink if they meant 
friendly and called themselves men. Neither of the two- 
had touched alcohol for years, but for once they thought 
it best to accept, so as not to needlessly provoke him. 

* Whafs in it ? ' said Joshpa. 

' A drop of weak gin-and-water. It won't hurt 'ee. 
Drink from the bottle.' Joshua did so, and his father 
pushed up the bottom of the vessel so as to make him 
swallow a good deal in spite of himself. It went down into 
his stomach like molten lead. 

‘ Ha, ha, that's right ! ' said old Halborough. " But 
Hwas raw spirit — ^ha, ha ! ' 

' Why should you take me in so ? ' said Joshua, losing 
his self-command, try as he would to keep calm. 

' Because^ you took me in, my lad, in bamishing me to 
that cursed country under pretence that it was for my good. 
You were a pair of h3q)ocrites to say so. It was done to 
get rid of me — no more nor less. But, by Jeriy, I'm a 
match for ye now ! I'll spoil your souls for preaching. 
My daughter is going to be married to the squire here. 
I've heard the news — I saw it in a paper ! ' 

' It is premature ' 

‘ I know it is true ; and I'm her father, and I shall 
give her away, or there'll be a hell of a row, I can assure 
'ee f Is that where the gennleman lives ? ' 

Joshua Halborough writhed in impotent despair. Fell- 
mer had not yet positively declared himself, his mother 
was hardly won round ; a scene with their father in the 
parish would demolish as fair a palace of hopes as was 
ever builded. The millwright rose. ' If that's where the 
squire lives I'm going to call. Just arrived from Canady 
with her fortune — ^ha, ha I I wish no harm to the gennleman. 
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and the gennleman will wish no harm to me. But I like 
to take my place in the family, and stand upon my rights, 
and lower people's pride ! ' / , 

' You've succeeded already ! Where's that woman 
you took with you ' 

* Woman 1 She was my wife as laLwful as the Constitu- 
tion — a sight more lawful than your mother was till some 
time after you were bom ! ' 

Joshua had for many years before heard whispers that 
his father had cajoled his mother in their early acquain- 
tance, and had made somewhat tardy amends ; but never 
from his father's lips till now. It was the last stroke, and 
he could not bear it. He sank back against the hedge. ' It 
is over ! ^ hi said. ' He ruins us all ! ' 

TTie millwright moved on, waving his stick triumphantly, 
and the two brothers stood still. They could see lus 
drab figure stalking along the path, and over his head 
the lights from the conservatory of Narroboume House, 
inside which Albert Fellmer might possibly be sitting with 
Rosa at that moment, holding her hand, and asking her to 
share his home with him. 

The staggering whity-brown form, advancing to put a 
blot on all this, had been diminishing in the shade ; and 
now suddenly disappeared beside a weir. There was the 
noise of a flounce in the water. 

* He has fallen in ! ' said Cornelius, starting forward 
to run for the place at which his father had vanished. 

Joshua, awaking from the stupefied reverie into which 
he had sunk, rushed to the other's side before he had 
taken ten steps. ' Stop, stop, what are you thinking of ? ' 
he whispered hoarsely, grasping Cornelius's arm. 

' Pulling hijn out 1 ' 

' Yes, yes— so am I. But — wait a moment ' 

‘ But, Joshua ! ' ' 

* Her life and happiness, you know — Cornelius— -and 
your reputation and mine — and our chance of rising 
together, all 4 hree-^ — ' 

He clutched his brother's arm to , the bone ; and as 
they stood breathless the splashing and floundering in 
the weir continued ; over it they saw the hopeful lights 
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from the manor-house cohservatoiy wnking through 
the trees as their bare branches waved to. and fro. In 
their pause there had been time to save him twice over. 

The floundering and splashing grew weaker, and they 
could hear gurgling words ; ‘ Help — I’m drownded ! Rosie 
— Rosie ! ' * 

' We’ll go — ^we must save him. 0 Joshua ! * 

' Yes, yes ! we must ! * 

Still they did not move, but waited, holding each 
other, each thinking the same thought. Weights of lead 
seemed to be affixed to their feet, which would no longer 
obey their wills. The mead became silent. Over it they 
fancied they could see figures moving in the conservatory. 
The air up there seemed to emit gentle kiss(fcs. 

“ Cornelius started forward at last, and Joshua almost 
simultaneously. Two or three minutes brought them to 
the brink of the stream. At first they could see nothing 
in the water, though it was not so deep nor the night so 
dark but that their father's light kerseymere coat would 
have been visible if he had lain at the bottom. Joshua 
looked this way and that. 

‘He has drifted into the culvert/ he said. 

Below the foot-bridge of the weir the stream suddenly 
narrowed to half its width, to pass under a barrel arch or 
culvert constructed for waggons to cross into the middle 
of the mead in haymaking time. It being at present the 
season of high water the arch was full to the crown, against 
which the ripples clucked every now and then. At this 
point he had just caught sight of a pale object slipping 
under. In a moment it was gone. 

They went to the lower end, but nothing emerged. For 
a long time they tried at both ends to effect some com- 
munication with the interior, but to no purpose. 

‘ We ought to have come sooner ! ' said the conscience- 
stricken Cornelius, when they were quite exhausted, and 
dripping wet. 

‘ I ^ suppose we ought,' replied Joshua# heavily. He 
perceived his father’s walking-stick on the bank ; hastily 
.picking it up he stuck it into the mud among the sedge. 
Then they went on. 
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"Shall we — say anything about this accident?* whis- 
pered Cornelius as they approached the do< 3 Kr of Jodiua’s 
' house. 

' What's the use ? It can do no good. We must wait 
until he is found.' 

They went indoors and changed their dothes ; after 
which they started for the mamor-house, reaching it about 
ten o'dock. Besides their sister there were only three 
guests ; an adjoining landowner and his wife, and the infirm 
old rector. 

Rosa, although she had parted from them so recently, 
grasped their hands in an ecstatic, brimming, joyful 
manner, as if she had not seen them for years. ‘ You look 
pale,' she said. 

The brothers answered that they had had a long 
walk, and were somewhat tired. Everybody in the room 
seemed charged full with some sort of interesting 
knowledge : the squire's neighbour and neighbour's wife 
looked wisely around; and Fellmer himself played 
the part of host with a preoccupied bearing which 
approached fervour. They left at eleven, not accepting 
the carriage offered, the distance being so short and the 
roads dry. The squire came rather fmther into the dark 
with them than he need have done, and wished Rosa 
good-night in a mysterious manner, slightly apart from 
the rest. 

When they were walking along Joshua said, with a 
desperate attempt at joviality, " Rosa, what's going on ? ' 

* 0 , I ' she began between a gasp and a bound. 

‘ He ' 

‘ Never mind — ^if it disturbs you.’ 

She was so excited t^t she could not speak connectedly 
at first, the practised air which she had brought home 
with her having disappeared. Calming herself she added, 

" I am not disturbed, and nothing has happened. Only 
he said he wanted to ask me something, some day ; and I 
said never mjnd that now. He hasn't asked yet, and is 
coming to speak to you about it. He would have done so 
to-night, only I asked him not to be in a hurry. But 
he will come to-morroW, I am sure I ’ 
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^4A 

V 

It was summer-time, six months lat^, and mowers 
and hajmiakers were at work in the meads. The manOr- 
house, being opposite them, frequently formed a peg fca: 
conversation during these operations ; and the doings of 
the squire, and the squire's young wife, the curate’s sister 
— ^who was at present the admired of most of them, and 
the interest of ^ — ^met with their due amount of criticism. 

Rosa was happy, if ever woman could be said to be 
so. She had not learnt the fate of her father, and some- 
times wondered — perhaps with a sense of relief — why he 
did not write to her from his supposed home in Canada. 
Her brother Joshua had been presented to a livij^ in a 
small town, shortly after her marriage, and Cornelius had 
thereupon succeeded to the vacant curacy of Narroboume. 

These two had awaited in deep suspense the discovery 
of their father’s body ; and yet the discovery had not been 
made. Every day they expected a man or a boy to run 
up from the meads with the intelligence ; but he had never 
come. Days had accumulated to weeks and months ; 
the wedding had come and gone : Joshua had tolled and 
read himself in at his new parish ; and never a shout of 
amazement over the millwright’s remains. 

But now, in June, when they were mowing the meads, 
the hatches had to be drawn and the water let out of its 
channels for the convenience of the mowers. It was thus 
that the discovery was made. A man, stooping low 
with his scythe, caught a view of the culvert lengthwise, 
and saw something entangled in the recently bared weeds 
of its bed. A day or two after there was an inquest; 
but the body was unrecognizable. Fish and flood had been 
busy with the millwright ; he had no watch or marked 
article which could be identified ; and a verdict of the 
accidental drowning of a person unknown settled the 
matter. 

As the body was found in Narroboume parish, there 
it had to be buried. Cornelius wrote to Jo^ua; begging 
him to come and read the service, or to send some one 
he himself could not do it* Rathet than let in a stranger 
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Joshua, came, and silently scanned tl^ coroner's order 
handed him by the imdertaker : — 

' I, Henry Giles, Coroner for &e Md-Diviami of Outer 
We^ex, do hereby order the Burial of the Body npw diown 
to the Inquest Jury as the Body of an Adult Msde Herson 
Unknown . . ./?etc. 

Jo^ua Halborough got through the service in some 
way, and rejoined his brother ^melius at -his house. 
Neither accepted an invitation to lunch at their sister’s ; 
they wished to discuss parish matters together. In the 
afternoon she came down, though they had already called 
on her, and had not expected to see her again. Her 
bright eyes, brown hair, flowery bonnet, lemon-coloured 
gloves, mid flush beauty, were like an irradiation into the 
apartment, which they in their gloom could hardly bear. 

‘ I forgot to tell you,' she said, ‘ of a curious thing which 
happened to me a month or two before my marriage — 
something which I have thought may have Had a con- 
nection with the accident to the poor man you have buried 
to-day. It was on that evening I was at the manor-house 
waiting for you to fetch me ; I was in the winter-garden 
with Albert, and we were sitting silent together, when 
we fancied we heard a cry in the distant meadow. We 
opened the door, and while Albert ran to fetch his hat, 
leaving me standing there, the cry was repeated, and 
my excited senses made me think I heard my own name. 
Vl^en Albert came back all was silent, and we decided 
that it was only a drunken shout, and not a cry for help. 
We both forgot the incident, and it never has occurred 
to me till since the funeral to-day that it might have 
been this stranger's cry. The name of course was only 
fancy, or he might have had a wife or child widi a name 
something like mine, poor man I ' 

When Me was gone the brothers were silent tifi Qimelius 
sai^ ‘Now mark tMs, Jo^ua. Sooner or later she’ll 
know.’ 

‘How?* 

‘ From one of us. Do you think human hearts are iron- 
cased safes, that you suppose we can keep this secret for 
ev«* ? ' 
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"Yes» I think they are, sometimes/ said Joshua. 

’ No. It will oiit. We shall tell.' 

' VlTmt, and min her — kill her ? Disgrace her children, 
and pull down the whole auspicious house of FeUmex 
about our ears? No! May I — drown where he was 
drowned before I do it 1 Never, never, s Surely you can 
say the same, Cornelius 1 ' 

Comdius seemed fortified, and no more was said. For 
a long time after that day he did not see Joshua, and 
before the next year was out a son and heir was bom to the 
Fellmers. The villagers rang the three bells every evening 
for a week and more, and were made merry by Mr. Fellmer's 
ale ; and when the christening came on Joshua paid 
Narrobourne another visit. 

Among all the people who assembled on that day the 
brother clergymen were the least interested. Their minds 
were haxmted by a spirit in kerseymere. In the evening 
they walked together in the fields. 

‘ She's all right,' said Joshua. ‘ But here are you 
doing journey-work, Cornelius, and likely to continue 
at it till the end of the day, as far as I can see. I, too, 
with my petty living — ^what am I after all ? . . . To tell 
the truth, the Church is a poor forlorn hope for people 
without influence, particularly when their enthusiasm 
begins to flag. A social regenerator has a better chance 
outside, where he is unhampered by dogma and tradition. 
As for me, I would rather have gone on mending mills, 
with my crust of bread and liberty.' 

Almost automatically they had bent their steps along 
the margin of the river ; they now paused. They were 
standing on the brink of the well-known weir. There were 
the hatches, there was the culvert ; they could see the 
pebbly bed of the stream through the pellucid water. 
The notes*^f the church-bells were audible, still jangled 
by the enthusiastic villagers. 

‘ Why, see — it was there I hid his walking-stick 1 ' ^d 
Joshua, looking towards the sedge. The next moment, 
during a passing breeze, something flashed white on the 
spot to which the attention of Cornelius was drawn. 

From the sedge rose a straight little sUver-poplar, and 
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it was the leSives of this sapling w]pch caused. tiie flicker of 
whiteness. ^ ' ^ * 

^ ' His walking-stick has grown I ' Jo^ua kdded. ' It 

was a rough one — cut from the hedge, I remember.' 

At every puff of wind the tree turned white, tiU they 
could not bear tp look at it ; and they walked aitay. 

^ I see him every night/ Cornelius murmured. . . . 

' Ah, we read our Hebrews to little account, Jos ! *Yn^juiem 
aravQdv^ alax^vriQ pcaraqfQovi^aag, To have endured the cross, 
despising the shame — there lay greatness I But now I 
6ften feel that I should like to put an end to trouble here 
in this selfsame spot.'' 

' I have thought of it myself/ said Joshua. 

' Perhaps we shall, some day,' murmured his brother. 

' Perhaps,' said Joshua moodily. ^ 

With that contingency to consider in the silence of 
their nights and days they bent thSr steps homewatrds. 

December 1888 . 
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I 

The who pla]^ the disturbing part in the two quiet 
feminine lives hereunder depicted— no great man, in any 
sense, by the way — ^first had knowledge of them on an 
October evening, in the city of Meldiester. He had 
been standing in the Close, vainly endeavouring to gain 
amid the darkness a glimpse of the most homogeneous 
]^e of mediaeval architecture in England, which towered 
a^ tapered from the damp and level sward in front of 
him. While he stood the presence of the Cathedr^ walls 
was revealed rather by the ear than by the eyes; he 
could not see them, but they reflected sharply a roar of 
sound which entered the Close by a street leading from the 
city square, and, falling upon the building, was flimg back 
upon him. 

He postponed till the morrow his attempt to examine 
the deserted.edifice, and turned his attention to the noise. 
It was compounded of steam barrel-organs, the clanging of 
gongs, ^ lining of hand-bells, the dack,,of rattles, and 
Ae undistinguishable shouts of men. A lurid light hung 
in the air in the direction of the; tumult. Thitherward he 
went, passing under the arched gateway, along a strai^^t 
street, and into the square. 

He might have searched Europe over for a greater 
contrast between juxtaposed scenes. The spectacle was 
riiat of the eighth chasm of the Inferno as to ccflour and 
flame, and, as to miith, a devdopment of the Homeric 
h^ven. A smoky ^tfre, of the complexion of brass- 
filings, ascended from the fiery tongues of innumerable 
naphtha lamps affix^ to booms, stalls, and other tem- 
porary erections vdbich crowded the spacious market- 
square. . In front of this irradiation scores of human 
figures, more or less in profile, were darting athwart 
- 351 . 
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and across, up, down^ and around, l&e gnats against a 
sunset* 

Tlidr motions were ^ rh 3 rthsik£d that they seemed 
to be moved by machiiiery. And it preswtly appeared 
that they were moved by maduneiy indeed; the figures 
being those of the patrons of swings, see-saws, flyi^- 
leaps, above all of the three steam roundabouts 
occupied the centre of the position. It was from tte latter 
that the din of steam-organs came. "" 

Throbbing humanity in full light was, on second thoughts, 
better than architectme in the dark. The young man, 
lightii^ a short pipe, and putting his hat on one side and 
one hand in his pocket, to throw hiifisdf into harmony 
with his new environment, drew near to the largest and 
most, patronized of the steam circuses, as the roundabouts 
were cedled by their owners. This was one of brilliant 
finish, and it was now in full revolution. The musical 
instrument around which and to vrhose tones the riders 
revolved, directed its trumpet-mouths of brass upon the 
young man, and the long plate-glass mirrors set at angles, 
which revolved with the machine, flashed the gyrating 
personages and hobby-horses kaleidoscopicallyihtolus eyes. 

It could now be seen that he was unlike the majority 
of the ciowd. A gentlemanly young fellow, one of the 
sp^ies found in large towns only, and London particularly, 
built on delicate lines, well, though not fashionably dressed, 
he appeared to belong to the professional class ; he had 
nothing square or practical about his look, much that 
was curvilinear and sensuous Indeed, some would have 
called him a man not altogether typical of the middle-class 
male of a century wherein sordid ambition is the master*^ 
passion that seems to be taking the time-honoured place of 
love. 

The revolving figures passed before his eyes with an 
uiie 3 q)ected and quiet grace in a throng whose natural 
movements did. not suggest gracefulness or quietude as a 
rule. By some contrivance there was imparted to each 
of the hobby-horses a motion which was really the triumph 
imd p(»rf6ction ot roundabout inventiveness — a gaOoping 
rise and .fell, so timed that, of each pair of steeds, one 
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was on the spring while the other was on the j^tch. The 
riders were qtiite fascinated by these eqnine 
in this most delightful holiday-^ame of our times. *ntere 
were xid^s as young as six, and as old as sixty ykax^, with 
every a^e between. . At first it was difiicult to catch a 
personalty, but by and by" the observer’s eyes centred 
on the prettiest girl out of the several pretty ones , re^ , 
volving. 

It was hot that one vnth the light frock and ^ht hlit 
whom he had been at first attracted by ; no, it 'was the 
one with the black cape, gray skirt, light gloves and — no, 
not ewn she, but the one behind her ; she with the crimson 
skirt, dark jacket, brown hat and brown gloves. Unmis- 
takably that was the prettiest girl. 

Having finally selected her, this idle spectator studied 
her as well as he was able during each of her brief transits 
across his visual field. She was absolutely unconscious 
of everything save the act of riding : her features were 
rapt in an ecstatic dreamin^s ; for the moment she did 
not know her age or her history or her lineaments, much 
less her troubles. He himself was full of vague latter-day 
glooms and popular melancholies, and it w^as a refreshing 
sensation to behold this young thing then and there, 
absolutely as happy as if she were in a Paradise. 

Dreading the moment when the inexorable stoker, 
grimily lurking behind the glittering rococo-work, should 
decide that tliis set of riders had had their penn 5 nvorth, 
and bring the whole concern of steam-engine, horses, 
mirrors, trumpets, drums, cymbals, and such-like to pause 
and silence, he waited for her every reappearance, glancing 
indifferently over the intervening forms, including the two 
plainer .girls, the <dd woman and child, the two youngsters, 
the newly-married couple, the old man with a clay pipe, the 
sparkish youth with a ring, the young ladies in the Aariot, 
the pair of journeyman-carpenters, and others, till his 
select 'country beauty followed on again in her place. 
He had never seen a fairer product of nature, and at each 
roimd she made a deeper mark in his sentiments, The 
stoppage then came> and the sighs of the riders were 
audible. 
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He moved round to the place at which he reckoned she 
would alight ; but she retained her seat. The empty 
saddles began to refill, and she plainly was deciding to 
have another turn. The young itian drew np to the side 
of her steed, and pleasantly asked her if she had enjoyed 
her tide. 

‘ 0 yes ! * she said, with dancing eyes. ' It has been 
quite unlike anything I have ever felt in my life before t ' 

It not difficult to fall into conversation with her. 
Unreserved — too unreserved — by nature, she was not 
experienced enough to be reserved by art, and after a 
little coaxing she answered his remarks readilyt She 
had come to live in Melchester from a village on the Great 
Plain, and this was the first time that Ae had ever seen a 
steam-circus ; she could not understand how such won- 
derful machines were made. She had come to the city 
on the invitation of Mrs. Hamham, who had taken her 
into her household to train her as a servant, if she showed 
any aptitude. Mrs. Hamham was a young lady who 
before she married had been Miss Edith Wliite, living in 
the country near the speaker's cottage ; she W|s now very 
kind to her through knowing her in childhood so well. 
She was even taking the trouble to educate her. Mrs. 
Hamham was the only friend she had in the >vorld, and 
being without children had wished to have her near her in 
preference to anybody else, though she had only lately 
come ; allowed her to do almost as she liked, and to have 
a holiday whenever she asked for it. The husband of this 
kind young lady was a rich wine-merchant of the town, 
but Mrs. Hamham did not care much about him. In the 
daytime you could see the house from where they were 
talking. She, the speaker, liked Melchester better than 
the lonely country', and she was going to have a new hat 
for next Sunday that was to cost fifteen and ninepence. 

Then she inquired of her acquaintance where he lived, 
and he told her in London, that ancient and smofiy city, 
M^here everybody lived who lived at all, and died because 
they could not live there. He came into Wessex two or 
three times a year for professional reasons ; he had arrived 
from Wiirtbncester yesterday, and was going on into the 
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next oD^nty in a day or t«o. For '<»le iillii^ be like 
the cormtiy bett^ tibih the town, and it was becat^ it 
contained sndi^ as h^sdf. 

Then the pieaSare*inachine started again, ahd,r-.td the 
light-hearted girl, the fignre of the handscone young man, 
the attrket-square with its' lights and crowd, the houses 
beyond, and the world at large, began moving’' round as 
before, countermoving in the reviving mirrors on her right 
hand, she being sk it were the fixed point in an muhilating, 
dazriing, lurid universe, in which loomed tbni^d most 
prominently of all the form of her late interlocutor. Each 
time that dbe approadied the half of her orbit that lay 
nearest him they gazed at each other with smiles, and 
with that unmijAakable expression whidi means so little 
at the moment, yet so often leads up to passion, heart- 
ache, union, disunion, devotion, ovecpopulation, drudgery, 
content, resignation, despair. 

When the horses slowed anew he stepped to her side 
and proposed another heat.<!- ' Hang the expense for once,' 
he said. ' I'll pay 1 ' 

She laughed till the tears came. 

‘ Why do 3 rou laugh, dear ? ' said he. 

* Because — you are so genteel that you must have 
plenty of money, and only say that for fun 1 ' riie returned. 

' Ha-ha t ' laughed the young man in unison, and gal- . 
lantly p^udng his money she was enabled to whirl on 
again. < 

As he stoo4 smiling there in the motley crowd, with his 
pipe in his hand, and clad in the' rough pea-jacket and 
wideawake that he had put on for his stroll, who would 
have supposed him to be' Charles Bradford Ra}'e, Esquire, 
stuff-gownsman, educated at Wintoncester, callfd to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Iim, now going the Western Circuit, 
mardy detained in Meldiester by a small arbitration 
after his brethren had moved on to the next county-town ? 

II 

The square was overlooked from its remoter comer by 
the house of which the young girl had spoken, a dignified ' 
residence of considerable size, having several windows on 
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each fibw. Inside one oi Ihese. on the ^st ^oiv, the 
apartment being a, Imrge ^wiilg>rcKHn,^ a lady, in 
wpearance from ■twenty'^^t to tlmty years of age. 
Ine blinds were stiU nndrawn, and the lady was absendy 
surveying the word scene without, her cheedr resting on 
her hand. The room was unlit from within, but Si^ug^ 
of the glare from the market-place entered it to reveal the 
lady’s face. She was what is called an interesting creature 
ratW than a handsome woman ; dark-eyed, thonghtful, 
and with senMtive lips. 

A man sauntered into the room from behind and came 
forward. 

‘ 0, Edith, I didn't see you,’ he said. ‘ Why are you 
, sitting here in the dark ? ’ + ’ , 

'* 'lam looking at the fair,’ replied the lady in a languid 
.voice. 

' Oh ? Horrid nuisance every year 1 I wish it could be 
put a stop to.’ 

' I like it.’ 

‘ H’m. There’s no accounting for taste.' 

For a moment he gazed from the window with her, 
for politeness’ sake, and then went out again. 

In a few minutes she rang. 

' Hasn't Anna come in ? ’ asked Mrs. Hainham. 

‘ No, m’m.’ 

* She ought to be in by this time. I meant her to go for 
ten minutes only.’ < 

' Shall I go and look for her, m’m ? ’ said the housemaid 
alertly. 

‘ No. It is not necessary : .she is a good girl and will 
come soon.’ 

However, when the servant had gone Mrs. Hamham 
arose, went up to her room, cloaked and bonneted herself, 
and proceeded downstairs, where she found her husband. 

' 1 want to see the fair,’ she said ; ‘ and I am going to 
locdr for Atma. I have made myself responsible fcnr her, 
and must see she comes to no harm: She oi^ht to be 
indoors. Will you come with me ? ’ 

' Oh, ^e!$ alLright. I saw her on one of those whirligig 
f^gs, talkbg to her young man as I came in. But I’ll 
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go if -wish, Humgh I'd irat^ go a hxuidred Hie 
otW -way.'' 

' Th^ please do so. I Hiall c(»ne io no ham aRme.’, 

She left the house aod entoed the crowd which thmiged 
the mwket-place, where she soon discovered Amia, seated 
on the' revolving horse. As soOn as it stopped Mrs. Ham' 
ham advanced and said severely, ‘Anna, Imw can you/ 
be sudi a wild girl ? You were only to be out for ten 
minutes,’ • '* 

Anna looked blank, and the young man, who had drc^ped . 
into the background, cameT to help her aJight. 

‘ Please don't blame her,’ he said pditdy. ‘ It is my 
fault that she has stayed. She looked so graceful on the 
hmrse that I indut»d her to go round again. 1 asstuh you , 
that she has been quite safe.' 

' In that case I’ll leave her in your hands,' said Mrs. 
Harnham, turning to retrace her steps. 

But this for the moment it was not so easy to do. Some- 
thing had attracted the crowd to h spot in their rear, and 
the wine-merchant's wife, caught by its sway, found herself 
pressed against Anna's acquaintance without power to 
niove away. Their faces were within a few inches of each 
other, his breath fanned her cheek as well as Anna’s. 
They could do no other than smile at the accident ; but 
neither spoke, and each waited passively. Mrs. Harnham 
then felt a man’s hand clasping her fingers, and from the 
look of consciousness on the young fellow’s face she knew 
the hand to be^his ; she also knew that from the position 
of the girl he had no other thought than that the imprisoned 
hand was Anna’s. What prompted her to refrain from 
und^iving him she could hardly tell. Not content with 
holding the hand, he pla 3 dully slipped two of his fingers 
inside her glove, against her palm. Thus matters continued 
till the pressure lessened ; but several minutes passed 
before the crowd thinned sufficiently to allow Mrs. Harnham 
to withdraw. 

' Hqw did they get to know each otha:, I wonder ? ’ 
she mused as she retreated. ‘ Aima is really very forward 
— and he yery wicked and nice.’;* 

^ She was so gently stirred with the stranger's manner ai^ 
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voice, with the tendemesa of his idle toadi, diat instetKl 
of reentering the house she turned back agdn and observed 
tire pair from a screened nook. ReaUy she argued (bdng 
little less impulsive than Anna herself it was excusable 
in Anna to encourage him. howev^ she might have con- 
trived to make his acquaintance ; he was so gentlemanly, 
so fascinating, had such beautiful eyes. The thou^t that 
he was several years her junior produced a reasonless 
sigh. ?» 

At length the couple turned from the romu^Utbout to- 
wards the door of Mrs. Hamhdm’s house, and the young 
man could be heard sa}nng that he would accompaiqr her 
home. Anna, then, had found a lover, aiq>arently a very 
devoted one. Mrs. Hamham was quite interested in him. 
'when they drew near the door of the wine-merchant's 
house, a comparatively deserted spot by this time, they 
stood invisible for a little while in the shadow of a wall, 
where they separated, Anna going on to the entrance, and 
her acquaintance returning across the square. 

‘ Anna,' said Mrs. Hamham, coming up. ‘ I’ve been 
looking at you ! That young man kissed you at parting, 
I am almost sure.’ 

‘ Well,’ stammered Anna ; ‘ he said, if I didn’t mind — 
it would do me no harm, and — and — ^him a great deal of 
good ! ’ 

‘ Ah, I thought so I And he was a stranger till to- 
night ? ’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am.’ 

' Yet I warrant you fold him your name and everjlihing 
about yourself ? ’ 

’ He asked me.’ 

‘ But he didn’t tell you his ? ' 

‘ Yes, ma’am, he did 1 ’ cried Anna victoriously. ' It is 
Charles Bradford, of London.’ 

‘Well, if he’s respectable, of course I’ve nothing to 
say agmnst your knowing him,’ remarked her mistress, 
]»epossessed, in spite of general principles, in the young 
.man's hivour. ‘But 1 must reconsider all that, if he 
attempts to renew your acquaintance. A cduntry-bred 
girl like yooi whq never lived in Melchest^ tul this^ 
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montik, had hatdiy ever seen a blaidc-opated man till 
yon came here^.to he so ^biaip as to capture a yout^ Lon" 
doner like himl ’ 

' I didn't capture Mm. I didn’t do anything, ’'smd'Anna, 
in confusion. 

When she was indoors and alone Mrs. Hamham thou^t 
what a well-bred and chivalrpus young man Anna's com- 
panion had seemed. There had been a magic in his wodng 
tpuih of her hand ; and ^e wondered how he had come to. . 
be attracted by the girl. 

The next morning the emotional Edith Hamham went 
to the usual week-day service in Melchester. cathedral. 
In crossing the Qose through the fog she again perceived 
him who had interested her the previous evening, gazing 
up thoughtfully at the high-piled architecture of the nave r 
and as soon as she had taken he» seat he entered and 
sat down in a stall opposite hers. 

He did not particularly heed her ; but Mrs. Hamham 
was continually occupying her eyes with him, and wondered 
mdre than ever what had attracted him in her undedged 
mmd-servant. The mistress was almost as unaccustomed 
as the maiden herself to the end-of-the-age yoimg man, 
or she might have wondered less. Raye, having looked 
about liim a while, left abruptly, without regard to the 
service that was proceeding ; and Mrs. Hamham — ^lonely, 
impressionable creature that she was-i-took no further 
interest in praising the Lord. She wished she had married 
a London man who knew the subtleties of love-making as 
they were evidently known to him who had mistakenly 
caressed her hand. 


.Ill 

The calendar at Melchester had been light, occupying 
the court only a few hours ; and the assizes at Caster- 
bridge, the next county-town on the Western Qrcuit, hav- 
ing no business for Raye, he had not gone thither. At the 
next town after that mey did not open tin the following 
Monday, tii^s to begin on Tuesday morning. In the natural 
order of tlungs Raye would have arrived at the latter 
place on Monday afternoon ; but it was not till the middle 
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ci Wednesday fhat his ^tvh and gray Wg, curled in tiers, 
in the best fashion of Assyrian bas-rdi^k .were seen brew- 
ing and bobbing bd^nd him as he hastilj^ vmalked up the 
H%h Street from his lodgings. But thou^ he ^tered the 
assize building there was nothing ftr him to do,' and sitt^ 
at the blue baizb table in the well of the court, he mei^ed 
pens with a mind far away from the case in progress^ 
Thoughts of unpremeditated cuadoct, of which a week 
earlier he would not have believed himself capable, threw 
him into a mood of dissatisfied depression. 

He had contrived to see again the pretty rural maid;^ 
Anna, the day after the fair, had walked out of the city 
with her to the earthworks of .Old Melchester, and feeling 
a violent fancy for her, had remained in Melchester all 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday ; by persuasion obtaining 
walks and meetings with the girl six or seven times dur- 
mg the interval ; had in brief won her, body and soul. 

He supposed it must have been owing to the seclusion 
in which he had lived of late in town that he had given y^y 
so unrestrainedly to a passion for an artless creature whose 
inexperience had, from the first, led her to place herself 
unreservedly in his hands. Much he deplored trifling 
with her feelings for the sake of a passing desire ; and 
he could only hope that she might not live to suffer on his 
account. 

She had, begged him to come to her again ; entreated 
him ; wept. He had prcunised that he would do so, and 
he meant to carry out that promise. He could not desert 
her now. Awkward as such unintentional connections 
■ were, the interspace of a hundred miles — ^which to a girl 
of her limited capabilities was like a thousand— would 
effectually hinder this summer fancy from greatly encum- 
bering his life ; while thought of her simple love might 
do him the negative good of keeping him from idle pleasures 
in town when he wished to work hard. His drcuit jour- 
ne3^ would take him to Melchester three or four times a 
year; and then he could always see her. 

The psettdon3nn, or rather partial name, that he had 
given her as his before knowing bow far the acquaintance 
was going to him, had been spoken on the spur at the 



miotnent; viitlu^t ai^' utti^ciOT :intieati<Ai«f£iMl(s^ . Heltad ' 
not afterwards iUM^vrlxtd At^’s errors Wt tef 
he had felt boni^ to give bir ah address at hj^^aitt&er'S . 
not far bora his <bami^s, at which, she no^' h^if^.tQ'hina 
undfiT the initials ‘ C. B;’' ».. 

In dne time Saye retarded tb his London abod^, bavmg 
ca&d at Melchester on his way and spent a tew hdditibtnd. ' 
hoars with his fascinating child of nature. In town-: 
he liv^ monotonously every day. Often he ^d his 
rocons weie enclosed by a . tawny fog from all the world " 
besides, and when he lighted the gas to read or write by, 
his sitnation seemed so unnatural that he would look into 
the hre and think of that trusting girl at Melchester again 
and again. Often, op]»'essed by absurd fondne^ for her, 
he would enter the dim religious nave of the Law Courts by 
the north door, elbow other juniorS habited like himself, 
and like liim unretained ; edge himself into this or that 
crowded court where a sensational case w'as going on, just 
as, if he were in it, though the police officers at the dobr 
knew as well as he knew himself that he had no more con- 
cern with the business in hand than the patient idlers at the , 
gallery-door outside, who had waited to entejr since eight ' 
in the morning because, like him, they belonged to the, 
classes that live on expectation. But he would do these, 
things to Ao purpose, and think how greatly the dfiaracters 
in such scenes contrasted with the pink 'and .^reezy Anna. 

An iinexpected featore in that peasant nudden's con- 
duct was that she had not as yet written to him, though 
he had told her she might do so if she wished. Surely a. 
young creature had never before been so reticent in such 
circumstances. At length he sent her a brief line, positively 
requesting her to Write. Th^e was no answer by the 
return post, but the day after a letter in a neat feminine 
hand, and bearing die Melchester post-mark, was handed 
to him by the stationer. . 

Ihe fact alone of its arrival was sufficient to satisfy 
his imaginative sentiment. He was not mudons to open the 
episde, and in truth did not l^n to read it for nearly 
half-an-hour, anticipating readily its terms of pasSfonate 
retrospect and ,tend^ adjuration. . ^Vhen at last he turned . 
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his feet to the fireplace' and tin^ded fte.she^, he was 
' surprised and pleased to fiikl that ndth^exh'avagaacenOr 
vtfigarity was there. It was the mo^ charming little 
, missive he had ever received from woman. TO he sure the 
language was shnple and the ideas were sli^t i .but it was . 
so self-possessed ; so purely that of a young giii who felt 
her- womanhood to be enough for her ^gnity that he read 
it through twice. Four sides were filled, and a few lines 
written across, after the fashion of former days ; tha pap^, 
too, was common, and not of the latest shade and surface. 
But What of those thinp ? He had received liters from 
women who were fairly called ladies, but never so sensible, ' 
so human a letter as this. He could not single out any 
one sentence and say it was at all remarkable or clever ; 
the ensemble of the letter it was which won him; and 
beyond the one request that he would write or come to her 
again soon there was nothing to show her sense of a daim 
, upon him. 

*'To write again and develop a correspondence was the 
last thing Raye would have preconceived as his conduct 
in such a situation ; yet he did send a short, encouraging 
line or two,, signed with his pseudon}™, in which he asked 
for another letter, and cheeringly promised that he would 
. try to see her again on some near day, and would never 
forget how much they had been to each other during their 
short acqu^ntance. 

IV 

To return now to the moment at which Anna, at Mel- 
chester, had received Raye's letter. 

It had been put into her own hand by the postman 
on his morning rounds. ,She fiudied down to her neck 
on receipt of it, and turned it over and over. ' It is mine ? ’ 
she said. 

‘Why, yes, can’t you see it is? ’ said the postman, 
smilit^ as he guessed the nature of the document and the 
cause of the confusion. 

‘ O yes," of course ! ' replied Anna, looking at the letter, 
forcedly titeering, and blushing still more. 

Her look <d: embarrassment did not leave her with ihe 
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postman's dcfiaiture. Sbe .<^ened the envel^. ]dsi^ its 
omtents, put away tte lett^ in her pocket, ami itmamed 
musing tili her eye£ filled tears. : . v 

A lew minutes later she ouried up a.cup of !tie^; to Mrs. , 
Harnham in her bed'Chamber. Anna's mistre^ lodked 
at her, and said : 'How <iismal you seem tl^ moxhing, 
Anna. [What’s the matter ? ' 

‘ I’m not dismal. I'm glad ; only I ' ^e stopped ' 

to stifle a sob. 

'Well?' 

I’ve got a letter — and what good is it to me, if I can't 
read a word in it ! ' 

‘Why, I’ll read it, child, if necessary.’ 

‘ But this is from somebt^y — I don’t want anybody to , 
read it but myself I ' Anna murmured. 

' I diall not tdl anybody. Is it from that young man ? ’ 

* I think so.’ Anna slowly produced the letter, saying ; 

* Then will you read it to me, ma’am ? ’ 

This was the secret of Ajona’s embarrassment and 
flutterings. She could neither read nor write* She had 
grown up under the care of an aunt by marriage, at one 
of the lonely hamlets on the Great Mid-Wessex Plain 
where, even in days of national education, there had been . 
no school within a distance of two miles. Her ann;t was 
an ignorant w’oman ; there had been nobody to investigate 
Anna’s circumstances, nobody to care about her leamii^; the 
rudiments ; though, as often in such cases, die had been 
well fed and clothed and not unkindly treated. Since 
she had come to live at Melchester with Mrs. Harnham, the 
latter, who took a kindly intent in the girl, had taught ' 
her to ^ak correctly, in which accomplishment Anna 
^owed considerable readiness, as is not unusual with the 
illiterate ; and soon became quite fluent in the use of her 
mistress's phraseology. Mrs. Harnham also insisted upon 
her getting a spelling and copy book, add beginning to 
practise in these. Aima was dower in this branch of her 
eduction, uid meanwhile here was the letter. 

Edith Harhham’s lai^ dark eyes expressed some interest ' 
in the contents, though, in h^ character of mere inter- 
preter, she thr^ into her tone as much as d^ could of 
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meichamcal passivene^. She read the shiai;'«|astie on to 
its concludi^ sentence, which i(fly req[uest^ to ^d 
hi ?ifi a tender answo?. ' / \ , 

' Now— you’ll dp it for me, won’t you, dees’ iniatress ? ’ , 
said Anna eagerly.' ‘ And you'll do it as well as ever you 
can, please? E^use I couldn't bear lam to think I 
am not able to do it myself. I should sink into the eaf^ . 
with sham^ if he knew that ! ’ 

From some words in the letter Mrs* Harnham was 
led to adc questions, and the answers, die rec^ved con- 
firmed her suspicions. Deep concern filled Edith's he^ 
at peimving how the girl had committed her happiness 
to the issue of this new-sprung attachment. She Imunoed 
,|haself for not interfering in a flirtation which had resulted 
so seriously for the poor little creature in her charge ; 
though at the time of sedng the pair together she had a 
f^ing that it was hardly within her province to nip young 
aSection in tihe bud. However, what was done could not 
be undone, and it behoved her now, as Anna’s only pro- 
tector, to help her as much as she could. To Anna’s 
eager request that she, Mrs. Harnham, diould compose and 
write the answer to this young London man’s letter, she 
fdt bound to accede, to keep alive his attachment to the 
girl if possible ; though in other circumstances she might 
have suggested the cook as an amanuensis. 

A tender reply was thereupon concocted, and set down 
in Edith Hamh^’s hand. This letter it had been which 
Raye had received and delighted in. Written in the pre.<i- 
aace of Anna it certainly was, and on Anna’s humble 
note-paper, and in a measure indited by the young girl 
but the life, the spirit, the individudity, were Edith 
Hamham's. 

‘ Won’t you at least put your name yourself ? ’ she 
said. ' You can manage to wiitf that by this time ? ’ 

. ' No, no,’ said Aima, shrinking back. ‘ 1 ^ould do 
it so bad. He'd be ashamed of me, and never see me 
again 1 ’ - 

The note, so prettUy requesting another fronr him, had, 
as we have seen, power enough in its pages to'^bring one. 
He dedared it to be such a pleasure to hem* frcun. her that 
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^ must ^te ev«ry we^ ^ Tlie saxcie txt mano- 

facttue was according lepeiiR^ tiy^^Aona . 

' and continued for several wei^ in succ^pii ; eadli jit^;' ; 

. being penned and suggested by Edith, the ^etendk^ti^ i.’ 
the answer read and commented on by Edith, Anna Jumd- . 
ing by and Hstaiing again. ' « . 

Late on a winter evening, after the dispatch of the siaeth 
letter, Mrs. Hamham was sitting alone by the reinains v 
of her fire.' Her husband had retired to bed, and ^ had 
' fallen into that fixity of musing which takes no count of ’ 
hoiur or temperatme. The state of mind had been brought ■ 
about m E^th a strange thing which she had done that 
day. For the first time since Ra3re’s visit Anna had gone 
%> stay over a night or two with her cottage friends on the 
Plain, and in her absence had arrived, out of its time, a 
letter from Raye. To this Edith had replied on her own 
responsibility, from the depths of her own heart, without 
waiting for her maid’s collaboration. The luxury of writing 
to him what would be known to no consciousness but 
his was great, and she had indulged herself therein. 

Why was it a luxury ? 

Edith Hamham led a lonely life. Influenced by the 
belief of the British parent that a bad marriage .with its 
aversions is better than free womanhood with its interests, 
dignity, and leisure, she had consented to marry the elderly 
wine-merchant as a^»s aUer, at the age of se'^tand-twenty 
— some three years before this date — to find afterwards 
that she had made a mistake. That contract had left 
her still a woman whose deeper nature had never been 
stirred. 

She was now clearly realizing that she had become 
possessed to the bottom of her soul with the image of a man 
to whom she was hardly so much as a name. From the 
first he had attracted her by his looks and voice ; by his 
tendar fouch ; and, with these as generators, th^writing of 
letter after letter and the reading of their sort answers 
had insenritfljr devdoped on her side an emotion which 
frimed his; till there had resulted a magnetic reciprocity ’ 
between the correspond^ts, notwithstanding that caie of 
them wrote m a dhracter not her own. That he had been 
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al^e to seduce another in two da^nstrashiscrotvsin^ 

though unrecognized taseihiition for her Ss the she-animal. 

. 13iey were her ow£[' impassioned 'and pent^p ideas 
-^lowered to monosyllabic phraseology in ordet to ke^." 
up the disguise—'that Edith put into letters djped with 
another name, mu^ to the shallow Anna's dd^t, who, 
unassisted, could not for the world have concdved such 
pretty fancies for winning him, even had she been able to 
write them. Edith found that it was these, her Own 
foisted-in sentiments, to which the }n}ung barrist^ mahdy, 
responded. The few sentences occasionally added from 
Anna's own lips made apparently no imptessimi upon 
hifc. , 

*«fl^y<tter-writing in her absence Aima never discovered 
but CTuher return the next morning she declared ^e wi^ed 
to see her lover about something at once, and begged Mrs. 
Haniham to ask him to come. 

There was a strange anxiety in her manner whidi did 
not escape Mrs. Hamham, and ultimately resolved itself 
into a flood of tears. Sinking down at Edith’s knees, she 
made confession that the result of her relations with her 
lover it would soon become necessary to disclose. 

Edith Hamham was generous enough to be very far 
from inclined to cast Anna adrift at this conjuncture. No 
true woman ever is so inclined from her own personal 
point of view, tiowever prompt she may be in takmg such 
steps to safe^ard those dear to her. Although she had 
written to Raye so short a time previously, fehe instantly 
penned another Anna-note hinting clearly though delicately 
the state of affairs. 

Raye replied by a hasty line to say how much he was 
concerned at her news : he felt that he must run down to 
see her almost immediately. 

But a week later the girl came to her mistress's room 
with ano&er note, which on being read informed her that 
after all he could not And time for the journey. Anna 
was broken with grief ; but by Mrs. Hamham’s counsel 
• strictly refrained from hurling at him the reproaches and 
bitterness customary from young women so situated. 
One thh^ was impierative : to keep flie young man's 
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it)manticiQta«stii»l>er.aImr Ratha^-itfaeidfo^ 

IS the oame of hsstj^oii^, jt^uest faito op no to 

be' distrei^, about the IqcHJut^ event, aod; mpm- 

venience biinself . to hasten dovui. She- <iei«lxe 4 u^ve 
evraything to be no vr^ht upon him in Ms (^tberrUo dog 
upon Ms Mgh activities. had wished Mm to. know 
what had befallen : he was to dismiss it again from Ms 
mind. Only he must write tenderly ns ever, and when' 
he ^uld come again on the spring circuit it would be, 
soon enough to discuss \diat had better be done. 

It may well be supposed that Anna’s own flings had 
not been quite in accord with these generous expressions ; 
but the mistress’s judgment had mM, and Anna had 
acquiesced. ' All I want is tliat niceness yon can so wdl 
put into your letters, my dear, dear mistress, and that I 
can’t for the life 0’ me make up out of my own head ; 
though I mean the same thing and feel it exactly when 
you’ve written it down ! ’ 

When the letter had been sent off, and Edith Hamham 
was left alcme, she bowed herself on the back of her chair 
and wept. 

' I wish his cMld was mine — I wish it was I ’ she mur- 
mured. ‘ Yet how can I say such a wicked thing 1 ’ 

V 

The letter moved Raye considerably when it reached 
him. The intelligence itself had affected Mm less than 
her unexpected maimer of treating Mm in relation to it. 
The absence of any word of reproach, the devotion to Ms 
interests, the self-sacrifice apparent in every line, all made 
up a nobility of character that he had never dreamt of 
finding in womankind. 

' God forgive me I ’ he said tremulously. * I have been 
a wicked wretch. I ,did not know she was such a treasure 
as tMs 1 ’ ' ' 

He reassured her instantly — declaring that be would 
not of course desert her, that he would provide a home 
for her somewhere. Meanwhile she was to stay where 
she was as long as her mistress would allow her. 

But a misfmtune supervened in tMs direction. Whether . 
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an inldutg of Anna'a cbtimnstan^s ieadied.^^ koonviedlge. . 
of inirs. Hamham's husband <nr not cannot ^ ^d, but the ! 
giri was ccnnpelkd, in spite of £(hth^s enti^iie^: to leave 
ihe’ house. By ]i» Gvm choice she decided to go back fw 
a while to the Cottage on the Plain. This airangemient 
led to a consultation as to how the ronesj^ndence d«>!dd 
be carried on; rmd in the girl’s inabmty to continue 
personally what had been begun in her name, and in the. 
.difficulty of' thdr acting in concert as heretcrfore, d»e 
requested Mrs. Hamham — ^the only well-to-do hiend she 
had in the world — to receive the letters and reply to them 
off-hand, sending them on afterwards to hersdf on the 
Hain, where she might at least ^t some neighbour to 
read them to her, if a trustworthy me could be met with, 
i^na and her box thm depart^ for the Plain. 

Thus it befell that Edith Hamham fotmd herself in the 
; strange position of having to correspond, tmder no super- 
vision by the real woman, with a man not her husband, in 
tarns which were virtually those of a wife, concerning a 
corporeal condition that was not Edith's at all ; the man 
being one for whom, mainly through the sympathies 
involved in playing this part, she secretly chaished a 
predilection, subtle and imaginative truly, but strong and 
absorbing. She opened each letter, read it as if intended 
for hasdf, and replied from the promptings of her own 
heart and no other. 

Throughout this correspondence, carried on in the giri’s 
absence, the high-strung Edith Hamham lived in the 
ecstasy of fancy; the vicarious intimacy engendered 
such a flow of passionateness as was never exceeded. For 
conscience’ sake Edith at first sent on each of his letters 
to Anna, and even rough copies of her replies ; bjrt later 
on these so-called copies were much abri%ed, and many 
letters on both sides, were not sent on at 
. TluHigh sensuous, and, superficially at leW; infested 
stith the self-indulgent vices of artificial society, there was 
a substratum qf honesty and fairness in«Raye's character. 
He had teafly a tender legmd for the country girl, and it 
grew mote tender than ever when he found her app^umitly 
capable of eiqfnessing the deepest sensitfllities in tim simiflest 
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He mediated, W and &»Uy Solved 

to con^t Jds aster, a maiden lady much <^dp; ;^tan lum- 
sHf, ItvHy synii)adues and good intent. i^ialdng 
■ this etmfidenoe he showed ha' some of the letters., . 

'She seems Mrly edncat^,’ Miss Raye obs^ed.'^."'. And 
brigltt in ideas. '§he expresses herself nvith a taste .that 
miist he innate.* ' , ' 

‘ Yes. She writes very prettily, doesn’t she, thanks to, 

, these Hementary schools ? ' 

; ’-^ One is drawn out towards her, in spite of one’s self,*^ 
poor tting;’ 

- The np&pt of the discussion was that though he had not 
h^ ^SBrecdy advised^ do it, Raye wrote, in his real 
xuune, what he would never have decided to write on his 
"own te^nsiMity ; namely, that he could not live with- 
out her,; and would come down in •the spring and shelve 
her looming difficulty by manying her. 

Pis bold acceptance of the situation was made known 
to Anna by Mrs. Hamham driving out immediately to the 
..cottage on the Plain. Anna jumped for joy like a little 
<duld. And poor, crude directions for 'answering appro- 
priately were given to Edith Hamham, who on her return 
to the city carried them out with warm intensifications. 

'Of’ groaned, as she threw down the pen. ' Anna 
—poor good little fool — hasn’t intelligence enough to 
appreciate him 1 How ^ould die ? While I — don’t bear 
his child ! ’ 

It was now February. The correspondence had con- 
tinued altogether for four months, and the next letter from 
Raye contained incidentally a statem^t of his position 
and prospecbt: He said (hat in offering to wed her he 
had, at first, contemplated the step of reffring from a pro- 
fession which hitherto had bro^ht him very slight emolu- 
ment, and which, to.speak plaiffiy, he had thought might 
be dhOficult oi practice after his unicm with her. But tbp 
unexpected mines of bri^tness and warmth that her 
letters had disclosed to be lurking in her sweet nature had 
led him to abandon that 5 (»newhat sad prospect. He. 
felt sure that, with her powers of devdopment, after a 
little private-: training in the social isms of Ixmdon under 
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his supervision, and a little help from a governess.^ 
sary> she would make as good a professioiMd man's wife 
as could be desired, even if he should rise to theVoplsack. 
Many a Lord Chancellor’s wife had been less intuitively a 
lady than she had shown herself to be in her lines to him; 

' 0—poor fellow, poor fellow ! * mourned EdilA Ham- 
ham. 

Her distress now raged as high as her infatuation., It 
was she who had wrought him to this pitch — to a marriage 
which meant his ruin ; yet she could not, in mercy to h^r 
maid, do anything to hinder lus plan. Anna was cmning 
to Melchester that week, but she could hard^ show the 
girl this last reply from the young |pan ; it told too much 
of the second individuality that had usurped the place of 
the first. 

Anna came, and her mistress took her into her own 
room for privacy. Anna began by saying with some 
anxiety that she was glad the wedding was so near. 

' 0,. Anna ! ' replied Mrs. Hamham. ' I think we must 
tell him all -that I have been doing your writing for yicm ? 
— ^lest he should not know it till after you become his wife, 
and it might lead to dissension and recriminations ’ 

* O, mis’ess, dear mis’ess— 7 please don't tell him now I ' 
cried Anna in distress. * If you were to do it, perhaps he 
would not marry me ; and what should I do then ? It 
would be terrible what woxild come to me ! And I am 
getting on with my writing, too. I have brought with me 
the copybook you were so good as to give me, and I prac- 
tise every day, and though it is so, so hard, I shall do it 
well at last, I believe,^ if I keep on trying/ 

Edith looked at the copybook. The copies had been 
set by herself, and such progress as the girl had made was 
in the way of grotesque facsimile of her mistress's hand. 
But. even if Edith’s flowing caligraphy were reproduced 
|Jie inspiration would be another tlung. 

'You do it so beautifully,’ continued Anna, ' and say 
all that I want to say so much better than I could say it, 
that I do hope you won't leave me in the lurch just now ! ' 

' Very well,' replied the other. ' But I — ^but I thought 
I ought not to go og ! ' 
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■'WhJr?^ ' , 

Hat itmtig 4asire to confide her sentiments led Edith 
to answ^ tndy: 

" Becanse of its effect upon me.' V 

' Blit it can'/ have any !/ 
child?; 

* Because you are married already ! ' said Anna with 
ludd simpiidty. 

‘ Of i^urse it can't,' said her mistress hastily ; yet glad, 
despite her consdence, that two or three outpourings still 
Remained to her. But you must concentrate your atten- 
tion on writing your name as I write it here.' 

# 

VI 

Soon Raye wrote about the wedding. Having dedded 
to make the best of what he feared was a piece of romantic 
folly, he had acquired more zest for the grand experiment. 
He wished the ceremony to be in London, for greater 
privacy. Edith Hamham would have preferred it at 
Melchester ; Anna was passive. His reasoning prevailed, 
and Mrs. Hamham threw herself with mournful zeal into 
the preparations for Anna's departure. In a last desperate 
feeling that she must at every haizard be in at the death 
of her dream, and see once again the man who by a spedes 
of telepathy had exercised such an influence on her, she 
offered to go up with Anna and be with her through the 
ceremony — ' to see the end of her,' as her mistress put it 
with forced gaiety; an offer wUch the girl gratefully 
accepted ; for she had no other friend capable of plasdng 
the part of companion and witness, in the presence of a 
gentlemanly bridegroom, in such a way as not to hasten 
an opinion that he had made an irremediable soda! 
blunder. 

It was a muddy morning in March when Raye alighted 
from a four-wheel cab at the door of a registry-office m 
the S.W. district of London, and carefully handed down 
Anna and her companion Mrs. Hamham. Anna looked . 
attractive in the somewhat fasWonable clothes which Mrs. 
Hamham had helped her to buy, though not quite so 
attractive as, an innocent child, she had appeared in her , 
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country gown on the back of the wood^ 'horse at MoIt . 
diester Fair. 

ilrs. Harnham had come up this morning hy an early 
train, and a young man — friend of Raye'a^naving met 
them at the door, all four entered the registi^-pfllce to- . 
gether. Till an hour before this time R^ye hil nepw' 
known the wine-merchant's wife, except at that first casual 
encounter, and in the flutter of the performance before 
them he had little opportunity for more than abrief fejuain- 
tance. The contract of marriage at a registry is soon got ; 
through; but somehow, during its progress, Raye 
covered a strange and secret gravitation between himself 
and Anna's friend. * 

Tlie formalities of the wedding — or rather ratification 
of a previous union — being concluded, the four went in 
one cab to Raye's lodgings, newly taken in a new suburb 
in preference to a house, the rent of which he could ill 
afford just then. Here Anna cut the little cake which 
Raye had bought at a pastrycook's on his way home from 
Lincoln’s Iim the night before. But she did not do much 
besides. Raye’s friend was obliged to depart almost 
immediately, ‘and when he had left the only ones virtually 
present were Edith and Raye, who exchanged ideas with 
much animation. The conversation was indeed theirs 
onl3^ Anna being as a domestic animal who humbly heard 
but understood not. Raye seemed startled in awakening 
to this fact, and began to feel dissatisfied with her inade- 
quacy. 

At last, more disappointed than he cared to own, he 
said, ' Mrs. Harnham, my darling is so flurried that she 
doesn't know what she is doing or saying. I see that 
after this event a little quietude will be necessary before 
she gives tongue to that tender philosophy which she used 
to treat me to in her letters.’ 

They had planned to start early that afternoon for 
Knollsea, to spend the few opening days of their married 
life there, and as the hour for departure was drawing near 
Raye asked his wife if she would go to the writing-desk in 
the next room and scribble a little note to his sister, who 
had been tmaUe to attend through indisposiriim, inform- 
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mg h^ iliat Qie ceremony was ever, thanking her for her 
little f^sent, and hoping to know her wdl now that she* ■ 
was. the. Mmter’s dister bs well as Charleses- . 

‘ Say it in the pretty poetical way you :khqw so^ 
bow to adopt/ he added, ‘ for I want you particularly to, 
win her) and both of you to be dear fnends/ , 

Anna looked uneasyi but departed to her task, ‘ Raye * 
remaining to talk to their guest. Anna was a long while ? 
absent, and her husband suddenly rose and went to her..,' 
He found her still bending over the writing-table, with ' 
tears brimming up in her eyes ; and he looked down upon 
the dieet of note-paper with some interest, to discover 
with what tact she had expressed her good-will in the deli- 
cate circumstances. To his surprise she had progressed 
hut a few lines, in the characters and spelling of a child of 
eight, and with the ideas of a goose. 

‘ Anna,* he said, staring ; ‘ what*s this ? ’ 

' It only means — ^that I can’t do it any better ! ’ she 
answered, through her tears. 

‘ Eh ? Nonsense ! * 

‘ I can’t ! ' she insisted, with miserable, sobbing hardi- 
hood. ‘ I — I — didn’t write those letters, Chdrles I I only 
told her what to write ! And not always that I But I 
am learning, O so fast, my dear, dear husband 1 And 
you’ll forgive me, won’t you, for not telling you before ? ^ 
She slid to her knees, abjectly clasped his waist and laid^ 
her face against him. 

He stood a few moments, raised her, abruptly turned, 
and ^ut the door upon her, rejoining Edith in the drawing- 
room. She saw that something untoward had been dis- 
covered, and their eyes remained fixed on each other. 

‘ Do I guess rightly ? ’ he asked, with wan quietude. 
/ You were her scribe through all this ? ' 

' It was necessary,.' said Edith. 

^ ‘ Did she dictate every word you ever WTOte to me ? ’ 

^ Not every word.' 

‘In fact. Very little ? ’ 

^ Very little.’ 

. ‘ You wrote a great part of those pages every week from 
yOur own conceptions,, though in her name I ' , 
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'Yes/ ' ^ 

* Perhaps you wrote many of the letters when you were 
alone, without communication with her ? ' 

'I did/ 

He turned to the bookcase, and leant mth bis jlmd over 
his face ; and Edith, seeing his distress, became white a 
sheet. 

' You have deceived me — ^ruined me I " he murmtued, 

' 0, don't say it ! ' she cried in her anguish, jumping up 
and putting her hand on his shoulder. ' I can't bear that I * 

' Delighting me deceptively I Why did you do it — i^hy 
did you ! ' 

* 1 began doing it in kindness to her ! How could I do 
otherwise than try to save such a simple girl from misery ? 
But I admit that I continued it for pleasure to myself/ 

Raye looked up. * Why did it give you pleasure ? ' he 
asked. 

' I must not tell,' she said. 

He continued to regard her, and saw that her lips sud- 
denly began to quiver under his scrutiny, and her eyes to 
fill and droop. She started aside, and said that she must 
go to the station to catch the return train : could a cab 
be called immediately ? 

But Raye went up to her, and took her unresisting hand. 

' Well, to think of such a thing as this ! ' he said. ' VUiy, 
,you and I are friends — lovers — devoted lovers — by corres- 
pondence ! ' 

' Yes ; I suppose.' 

' More.’ 

' More ? ' 

' Plainly more. It is no use blinking that. Legally I 
have married her — God hdp us both I — ^in soul and spirit 
I have married you, and no other woman in the world ! ^ 

, 'Hush!' 

' But I will not hush I WTiy shoidd you try to disgi^ 
the full truth, when you have already owned half of it ? 
Yes, it is between you and me that the bond is— not between 
me and h©r ! Now I'll say no more. But, 0 my cruel 
one, I think I have one claim upon you ! ' 

She did-^not say what, and he drew her to^^rds him. 
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and bedt ovet ber. Mf it was all pomibventim in those 
he said emphatically; ' give t0h yom cheek only 
. If yon meant what you said^ let it be lips.\ It is for the 
first’ ai^^last time, remember I* - ' v 

She put tip her idouth, tod he kissed her lOTg. ' You 
forgive me ? ' she said, crying; 

'Yes/ • , 

' But you are niined ! * 

' What matter I ’ he said, shrugging his shoulders. ' It ; 
serves me right I ' * ' 

She withdrew, wiped her eyes, entered and bade good- 
bye to Anna, who had not expected her to go so soon, and 
was still wrestling with the letter. Raye followed Edith 
downstairs, and in three minutes she was in a hansom 
driving to the Waterloo station. 

He went back to his wife. ' Never mind the letter, • 
Anna, to-day,* he said gently. ' Put on your things, '^e, 
too, must be off shortly.' 

The simple girl, upheld by the sense that she was indeed 
married, showed her delight at finding that he was as kind 
as ever after the disclosure. She did not know that before 
his eyes he beheld as it were a galley, in Ivhich he, the 
fastidious urban, w^s chained to work for the remainder of 
his life, with her, the unlettered peasant, chained to his side. 

Edith travelled back to Melchestcr that day with a face 
that showed the very stupor of grief, her lips still tingling 
from the desperate pressure of his kiss. The end of her 
impassioned dream had come. When at dusk she reached 
the Melchester station her husband was there to meet her, 
but in his perfunctoriness and her preoccupation the}^ did 
tiot see each other, and she went out of the station alone. 

She walked mechanically homewards without calling a 
fly* Enjtering, she could not bear the silence of the house, 
and ’^ent up in the dark to where Anna had slept, where 
she Trained thinking awhile. She then returned to the 
dfavring-room, and not knowing what she did, crouched 
down upon the floor. 

'I have ruined him!' she kept repeating. 'I have 
ruined him; because I would not deal treacherously 
towards her]' , , 
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In the coarse o^haU an hour a %|tre opdied tlut dcKH* 
of the apartment. ‘ 

'Ah— who’s said, starting ,hp, for it was 

dark. 

' Your husband— who should it be ? ' said fhifi’ iiiwsrt^ 
merchant. - ,/ 

‘ Ah— my husband !— I forgot* I had a husba^ I ' 
whispered to herself. . 

' I missed you at the station,’ he continued. ' ^ 

see Aima safdy tied up ? I hope so, for ’twas time.'.. 

' Yes — ^Anna is married.’ 

Simultaneously with Edith’s journey home Aima wd 
her husband were sitting at the opposite windows of a 
second-class carriage which sped along to Knollsea. In 
his hand was a pocket-book full of creased sheets closely 
written over. Unfolding them one after anothCT he read 
thm in silence, and sighed. 

* What are you doing, dear Charles ? ’ she said tirmdly 
from the other window, and drew nearer to him ^ts if he 
Were a god. 

' Reading over all those sweet letters to me signed 
. '' Aima," ’ he replied with dreary resignation. 

Autumn 1891 . 
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r TO PLEASE HIS WIFE 
1 

The interior of St. James's Church, in Havenpool Town, 
was slowly darkening under the close douds of a winter 
afternoon. It was Sunday : service had just, ended, the 
face of the parson in the pulpit was buried in his hands, 
and the congregation, with a cheerful sigh of release, were 
rising from their knees to depart. 

For the moment the stillness was so complete that the 
surging of the sea could be heard outside the harbour-bar. 
Then it was broken by the footsteps of the clerk going 
towards the west door to open it in the usual manner for 
the exit of the assembly. Before, however, he had reached 
the doorway, the latch was lifted from without, and the 
dark figure of a man in a sailor's garb appeared against 
the light. 

The clerk stepped aside, the sailor closed the door gently 
behind him, and advanced up the nave till he stood at 
the chancel-step. The parson looked up from the private 
little prayer which, after so many for the parish, he quite 
fairly took for himself, rose to his feet, and stared at the 
intruder. 

' I beg your pardon, sir,' said the sailor, addressing the 
minister in a voice distinctly audible to all the congrega- 
tion. ' I have come here to offer thanks for my narrow 
^cape from Shipwreck. I am given to imderstand that 
it is a proper thing to do, if you have no objection ? ' 

The parson, after a moment’s pause, said hesitatingly, 

* I have no objection ; certainly. It is usual to mention 
any such wish before service, so that the proper words 
may be used in the General Thanksgiving. But, if you 
wish, we can read from the form for use after a storm at 
sea.' 

y* Ay, sure; I ain't particular,' said the sailor. 
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The clerk thereuppn directed the sailor to the page in 
the prayer-book where the collect of thaiik$giving would 
be found, and the rector began reading it; the saitor kneel- 
ting where he stood, and repeating it after hitn word by 
word in a distinct voice. The people, who remained 
agape s^d motionless at the proceeding, 
knelt down likewise ; but they ccmtinued to regard the 
isolated form of the sailor who, in the precis^ middle of 
the chancel-step, remained fixed on his knees, facing the 
east, his hat beside him, his hands joined, and he quite 
unconscious^ of his appearance in their regard. 

When his thanksgiving had come to an end he rose r 
the people rose also ; and all went out of church together. 
As soon as the sailor emerged, so that the remaining day- 
light fell upon his face, old inhabitants began to recognize 
him as no other than Shadrach Jolliffe, a young man who 
had not been seen at Havenpool for several years. A son 
of the town, his parents had died when he was quite young, 
on which account he had early gone to sea, in the New- 
foundland trade. 

He talked with this and that townsman as he walked, 
informing them that, since leaving his native place years 
before, he had become captain and owner of a sra^ coasting- 
ketch, which had providentially been saved from the gale 
as well as himself. Presently he drew near to two girls 
who were going out of the churchyard in front of him ; they 
had been sitting in the nave at his entry, and had watched 
his doings with deep interest, afterwards discussing him as 
they moved out of church together. One was a slight and 
gentle creature ; the other a tall, large-framed, deliberative 
girl. Captain Jolliffe regarded the loose curls of their hair, 
their backs and shoulders, /down to their hSels, for some 
time. 

‘ Who may them two maids be ? ' he whispered to his 
neighbour. 

‘ The little one is Emily Hanning ; the tall one Joanna 
Phippard.' 

* I I recollect 'em now, to be sure.' 

He advanced to their elbow, and genially stole a gaze at 
them. 4,'/, 
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' Ema 3 rl you don^t know me ? ^ said the 'bailor/ turning 
his beaming brown eyes dn her. 

‘ I think I do, Mr. JoUhSe/ said Emdy diyiy. 

The oth^r girl looked straight at him with her dark 

^The face of Miss Joanna I don't call to mind^o well/ 
he continued. ' But I know her beginnings and kindred/ 

They walked and talked together, Jolliffe narrating par- 
ticulars of his late narrow escape, till they reached the 
j comer of Sloop Lane, in which Emily Hanning dwelt, 
L when, with a nod and smile, she left them. Soon the sailor 
|||)arted also from Joanna, and, having no especial errand 
or appointment, turned back towards Emily’s house. She 
lived with her father, who called himself an accountant, 
• the daughter, however, keeping a little stationery-diop as 
a supplemental provision for the gaps of his somewhat 
uncertain business. On entering Jolliffe found father and 
daughter about to begin tea. 

' 0, I didn't know it was tea-time/ he said. ' Ay, I’ll 
have a cup with much pleasure.' 

He remained to tea and Icmg afterwards, telling more 
. ^es of his seafaring life. Several neighbours called to 
listen, and were asked to come in. Somehow Emily Han- 
ning lost her heart to the sailor that Sunday night, and in 
the course of a week or two there was a tender understand-^ 
ing between them. 

One moonlight evening in the next month Shadrach was 
ascending out of the town by the long straight road east- 
ward, to an elevated suburb where the more fashionable 
houses stood — if anything near this ancient port could be 
called fashionable — when he saw a figure before him whom, 
jfrom her matoer of glancing back, he took,, to be EMly. 
But, on commg up, he found she was Joanna Phippard. 
He gave a gallant greeting, and walked beside her. 

' Go along,' she said, ‘ or Emily will be jealous.! ' 

; He seemed not to like the suggestion, and remained. 

WhBt was said and what was done on that walk never 
could be clearly recollected by Shadrach ; but in some 
^ w^y or other Joanna contrived to wean him away from her 
g^fler and younger rival. "^From that week onwards, 
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jOlUffe was more and more in the waljce of Joaaoi 
Phippard and less in iht company of Emily, ami it wa^ 
soon rumoured about the quay that old Jolllffe*s soUi 
had come home from sea, was going to be married to 
former young woman, to the great disappointxnent 
latter. ' '' ' ' 

Just after this report had gone about, Joaxhia dre^ra 
herself for a walk one morning, and started for 
house in the little cross-street. Intelligence of the deep , 
sorrow of her friend on account of the loss of Shadrach.bi^; 
reached her ears also, and her conscience reproached 


for winning him away. 

Joanna was not altogether satisfied with the sailor. 
liked his attentions* and she coveted the dignity of matrii-' 


mony ; but she had never been deeply in love with Jolli£fe.,,t 
For one thing, she was ambitious, and socially his position ' 
was hardly so good as her own, and there was always the 
chance of an attractive woman mating considerably aboye 
her. It had long been in her mind that she would 
strongly object to give him back again to Emily if her 
friend felt so very badly about him. To this end she h^dL, 
written a letter of renunciation to Shadrach, which letj^X 
she carried in her hand, intending to send it if perso:^| 
observ'ation of Emily convinced her that her friend wks 


suffering. 

Joanna entered Sloop Lane and stepped down into the 
stationery-shop, which was below the pavement level 
Emily's father was never at home at this hour of the day, 
and it seemed as though Emily were not at home either, 
for the visitor could make nobody hear. Customers cam^,. 
so seldom hither that a five minutes' absence of the pn3^{v 


piMqr conned for little. Joanna waited in the littl#: 
shop, where ^inily had tastefully set out — as women can; 
— ^articles in themselves of slight value, so as to obscure 
the meagreness of the stock-in-trade ; till she saw a figure 
pausing \rithout the window apparently absorbed in the ' 
contemi^ation of the sixpenny books, packets of pap^’: 
and prints hung on a string. It was Captain ShadracliL, 
JoUiffe, peering in to ascertain if Emily were there 
Moved by an impulse of reluctance to meet him in a 
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which breathed Of Joanna slipped thresh the door 
that cornintmlcated with the parlour at the back, 
had frequaitly doefe so before, for in her Meudrfiip with 
Emily she had the freedom of the house without oerempny. 
• ^^Kffe entered die shop, through the thin blind whim 
seined the glass partition'she could see that he was dis- 
hj^iuted at nqt finding Emily there. He was about to 
again, when Emily's^ form darkened the doorway, 
framing home from some errand. At sight of Jolliffe 
started back if she would have gone out again. 
"/Don't rm ^viay, Emily; don't!' said he. 'What 
maj^'^’ee' afraid ? ’ 

Pm not afraid. Captain Jolliffe. Only — only I saw 
all of a sudden, and — ^it made me jump I ' Her voice 
^owed that her heart had jumped even more than the 
^st of her. 

'I just called as I was passing,' he said, 
wir, ' For some paper ? ' She hastened behind the counter. 
No, no, Emily ; why do you get behind there ? Why 
stay by me ? You seem to hate me.' 

W I don't hate you. How can I ? ' 

"^^'rhen come out, so that we can talk like Christians.' 
i^mily obeyed with a fitful laugh, till she stood^ again 
^side him in the open part of the shop. 

I? ‘There's a dear,' he said. 

‘ You mustn't say that, Captain Jolliffe ; because the 


words belong to somebody else.' 

■: ‘Ah I I Imow what you mean. But, Emily, upon my 
Hfe I didn’t know till this morning that you cared one bit 
;W3out me, or I should not have done as I have done.^ I 
J^ave the best of feelings for Joanna, but I know that fom 
'Iphe beginning she hasn't cared for me mpre tha^j in a fri^fiy 
: and I see now the one I ought to have' asked to be 

f %y wife. You know, Emily, when a man comes home 
sea after a long vo5^ge he’s as blind as a bat — ^he 
see who's who in women. They are all alike to him, 
autiful creatures, and he takes the first that comes easy, 
thout thinking if she loves him, or if he might not soon 
|i^e another better than her. From the first I inclined 
most, bet you were so backward and shy that I 
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' thought you didn't want'me to hothA 'ee, and so I went ^4 
to Joanna.' \ 

‘Don't say any more, Mr. Jolliffe/’ don't I ' said 
choking. ' You are going to marry JeS^nna next montitoVy 
and it is wrong to— to ' 

‘ O, Emily, my darling 1 ' he cried, and clasped her 1 .I 
figure in his arms before she was aware. isssed;; 

Joanna, behind the curtain, turned palo, tried to 
diaw her eyes, but could not. (deep . 

• It is ohly you I love as a man ought to love the woi had ; 
ho is going to marry ; and I know this from what Jod her r/, 
has said, that she will willingly let me oft ! Mie wan 
marry higher, I know, and only said “ Yes " to me c She 
kindness. A fine, tall girl like her isn't the sort toitri- , 
plain sailor’s wife ; you be the best suited for that.' iffe* , ' 

He kissed her and "kissed her 'again,* her flexible foiion i 

quivering in the agitation of liis embrace. fche ^ 

‘ I wonder — are you sure — ^Joamia is going to break ove . 

with you ? 0, are you sure Because ' n 6 t 

* I know she would not wish to make us miserable, iher 

will release me.' i 9 .d , 

* ‘ 0, I hope — I hope she will ! Don't stay any longter 
Captain Jolliffe ! ' uA 

He lingered, however, till a customer came for a penias ' 
stick of sealing-wax, and then he withdrew. * ' 

Green envy had overspread Joanna at the scene. Sfie 
looked about for *'i way of escape'. To get out withoH. 
Emily’s knowledge of her visit was indis}>en&able. Sly, 
crept from the parlour into the passage, and thence to tlr, 
back door of the house, where she let herself noiseless^^i 
into the street. . ^ 

^he .sight qf that caiess had reversed all her resolutionje , 
Sh(' could not let Shadrach go. Reaching home she burna 
the letter, and told her mother that if Captain Jollifte 
called she was too unwell to see him. 

Shadrach, however, did not call. He sent her a nc^e 
expressing in simple language the state of his feelings; a*^, 
asked to be allowed to take advantage Df the hints sch , 
had given him that her affection, too, was little more thA^- 4 
friendly, by cancelling the engagement^^^^ 
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Looking out title W’boui^ and the island beyond 
he waited and waited in |ds lodgings for an answer that 
!^'d not come. The suspense grew to be so intolerabfe 
^at after dark he went up the High Street, He pould 
Jjresist calling at Joanna's to learn his fate, ^ 
mother said her daughter was loo unwell to see 
aojd to his questioning admitted that it was in con- 
^ ^ence of a letter receiv^ from himself, which had dis- 
1^ deeply. 

You /now what it was about, pci haps, Mrs. Phippard ? ' 

taj Phippard owned that she did, adding that it put 
* a very painful position. Thereupon Sliadrach, 
yo that ho had been guilty ol an enormity, exf)lained 

slu t if liis letter had pained Joanna it must be owing to 
resnisunderstandmg, since he had thought it would be a 
' of to her. It otherwise, he would hold himself bound 
his word, and she was to think of the letter as never 
" Ving been written. 

noKcxt morning he received an oral messjige from the 
’ung woman, asking him to fetch her home from a meet- 
!; tliat evening. This he did, and while walking from the 
;\vn Hall to her door, with her hand in his arm, she said : 
ht ‘ It is all the same as before between us, isn't it, Shad- 
ch ? Your Icttei was sent in mistake ? ' 

' It is all the same as before,' he answered, ‘ if you say 
must be,' 

' I wish it to be,' she murmured, with hard lineaments, 
hs she thought of Einilv 

Shadrach was a religious and scrupulous man, who 
b^spected his word as his life. Shortly aiterwaids the 
t|redding took place, Jollitfe having conveyed to Emily as 
v?ently as possible the error he had fallen into when esti- 
ttiating Joanna's mood as one of indifference. 

l^A month after the marriage Joanna's mother died, and 
we couple were obliged to turn their attention to very 
l&actical matters. Now that she was left without a parent, 
to >!?na could xKit bear the notion of her husband going to 
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sea again, but the question was. What could he do at 
home ? They finally decided take on a small grocer^s 
diop in High Street, the goodwill and slock of which were 
waiting to be disposed of at that time. Shadrach knew 
nothing of shopkeeping, and Joanna very little, but 
hoped to learn. 

To the management of this grocery business they 
devoted all their energies, and continued to condu 
foi many succeeding years, without great success, 

'50ns were born to them, whom their mother loved to idi0(i» 
atry, although she liad never passionately loved her htSh 
band; and she lavished upon them all her foret^lou^ 
and care. But the shop did not thrive, and the larj^ 
dreams she had entertained of her sons' education ami 
career became attenuated in the face of realities. Theit 



schooling was of the plainest, but, being by the sea, they 
grew alert in all such nautical arts and enterprises as were 
attractive to their age. 

The gieat interest of the Jollifies' married life, outside 
their own immediate household, had lain in the marria)|c 
of Emily, By one of those odd chances which lead thqge 
that lurk in unexpected comers to be discovered, wlm^ 
the obvious are passed by, the gentle girl had been 
and loved by a thriving merchant of the town, a widower;* 
some years older than herself, though still m the prime ca 
life. At first Emily had dedared that she never, nevpr 
could marry anyone ; but Mr Letter had quietly p>er- 
severed, and had at last won her reluctant assent, Twp 
cliildren also were the fruits ot tliis miion, and, as they 
grew and prospered, Emily declared that she had nev^ 
supposed that she rould live to be so ha])py. < 

Ihe worthy merchant's home, one of those large, sub- 
stantial brick mansions frequently jammed up in old* 
fashioned towns, faced directly on the High Street, neatly^ 
opposite to the grocery shop of the Jolhffes, and it now^ 
became the pain of Joanna to behold the woman whose 


place she had usurped out of puie covetousness, lookiiajp 
down from her position of comparative wealth upon tli^ 
humble shop-window with its dusty sugar-loaves, heajps 
of raisins, and canisters of tea, over whickit was her . 

\ .ji 
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f lot to preside. / The business' having so dwioffled, Jiiaana 
' was obliged to serve in th^ shb|> herself, ^d it galled and 
, mortified her that Emily Ilester, sitting in hwiai|fediawing- 
' jpooni over the way, could witness her own dancings up and 
fcehind the counter at the beck and call of wretched 
customers, whose patronage she was driven to 
, wilcome gladly ; persons to whom she was compelled to 
civil in the street, wil^e Emily was bounding along 
her children and her^verness, and conversing with 
"^e genteelest people of the town and neighbourhood. 

was what she had gained by not lettiLg ShadracJi 
* folliflPe, whom she had so faintly loved, carry his affection 
:^sewhere. 

Shadrach was a good and honest man. and he had been 
I feithful to her in heart and in deed. Time had clipped 
the wings of his love for Emily in his devotion to the mo^er 
of his boys ; he had quite lived down that impulsive earlier 
fancy, and Emily had become in his regard nothing more 
tiian a friend. It was the same with Emily's feelings for 
him. Possibly, had she found the least cause for jealousy, 
Joanna would almost have been better satisfied. It was 
the absolute acquiescence of Emily and Sliadrach in the 
Sfesults she herself had contrived that her discontent forad 
Nourishment, 

Shadrach Avas not endowed with the narrow shrewdness 


necessary for developing a retail business in the face of 
many competitors. Did a customer inquire if the grocer 
could really recommend the wondrous substitute for eggs 
whkh a persevering bagman had forced into his stock, he 
Would answer that ‘when you did not put eggs into a 
^5pudding it was difficult to taste them there ' ; and when 
he was asked if his ‘ real Mocha coffee ' was real Mocha, 
he would say grimly, ‘ as understood in small shops.' The 
Way to wealth was not by this route. 

^ One sucker day, when the big brick house opposite 
I was reflecting the oppressive sun's neat into the shop, and 
I nobody was present but husband and wife, Joanna looked 
';across at Elmily's door, where a wealthy visitor's carriage 
|3iad drawn up. Traces of patronage jiad been visiMe in 
mann^nf 'late. 
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' Shadrach, the truth is, you are not a busiiless-man/ 
his wife sadly murmured. ' You were not^ brought up to 
shopkeeping, and it is impossible for a man^to make a 
fortune at an occupation he has jumped into/ as you did 
into tliis.* ^ 

JoUiffc agreed with her, in this as in ever 5 ^thiijg else, 

' Not that I care a rope's end about making a fortune,' he 
said cheerfully. ‘ 1 am happy enough, and we can hib on 
somehow.' •, 

She looked again at the great house through the screenf 
of bottled pickles. ^ 

* Rub on — ^yes,' she said bitterly. ‘ But see how well 

off Emmy Lester is, who used to be so poor ! Her boy s 
will go to College, no doubt ; and think of yours— obl^ . 
to go to the Parish School ! ' W / 

Shadrach's thoughts had flown to Emily. ^ 

^ Nobody,' he said good-humouredly, ' ever did Emiljp 
better turn than you did, Joanna, when you warned H 
off mo and pui an end to that little simpering nonseir 
between us, so as to leave it in her power to say " Aye® 
to Lester when he came along.* 

This almost maddened her. ^ 

* Don't speak of bygones 1 ' she implored, in stem sad- 
ness. ' But tliink, for the boys' and my sake, if not for 
your own, what are we to do to get richer ? ' 

' Well,' he said, becoming serious, ' to teU the truth, I 
have always felt myself unfit for this business, though 
I've never liked to say so. I seem to want more room for 
sprawling ; a more open space to strike out in than here 
among friends and neighbours. I could get rich as well 
as any man, if I tried my own way.' 

' I wish you would ! What is your way ? ' 

' To go to sea again.' 

She had been the very one to keep him at home, hating 
the semi-widowed existence of sailors' wives. But her j 
ambition checked her instincts now, and she said ; I 

' Do you think success really lies that way ? ' ' 

‘ I am sure it lies in no other.' 

* Do you want to go, Shadrach ? ' 

* Not for the pleasure of it, I can tell iee. There's^, no 
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such pleasure at sea, Joaima^as I can find in my back 
pariour here. To speak hone^, I have no love for the 
brine. I never had much. But if it comes to a-<}tie^tion, 
of a fortune for you and the lads, it is another thing. That's 
the only way to it for one bom and bred a seafarer as I.' 

' Would it take long to earn ? ' 

•Well, that depends; perhaps not.' 

The next morning Shadrach pulled from a chest of 
drawers the nauticaj jacket he had worn during the first 
■months of his return, brushed out the moths, donned it, 
and walked down to the quay. The port still did a fair 
busiipss in the Newfoundland trade, though not so much 
as f^merly. 

It was not long after this that he invested all he possessed 
in purchasing a part-ownership in a brig, of which he was 
appointed captain. A few months were passed in coast- 
trading, during which interval Shadrach wore off the land- 
rust that had accumulated upon him in his grocery phase ; 
and in the spring the brig sailed for Newfoiuidland. 

Joanna lived on at home with her sons, who were now 
growing up into strong lads, and occupying themselves in 
various ways about the harbour and quay. 

' Never mind, let them work a little,' their fond mother 
said to herself, ‘ Our necessities compel it now, but when 
Shadracli comes home they will be only seventeen and 
eighteen, and they shall be removed from the port, and 
their education thoroughly taken in hand by a tutor ; and 
with the money they’ll have they will perhaps be as near 
to gentlemen as Emmy Lester's precious two, with their 
algebra and their Latin ! ' 

The date for Shadrach's return drew near and arrived, 
and he did not appear. Joanna was assured that there 
was no cause for anxiety, sailing-ships being so uncertain 
in their coming; which assurance proved to be well 
grounded, for late one wet evening, about a month after 
the calculated time, the ship was announced as at hand, 
and presently the slip-slop step of Shadrach as the sailor 
soimded in the p^sage, and he entered. The boys had gone 
out and had missed him, and Joanna was sitting alone. 

.As soon as tile first emotion of reunion between the 
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couple had passed, Jolliffe,^ explained the delay as owing 
to a small s^culative contract, which had produced good 
results. 

' I was determined not to disappoint 'ee/ he ^id ; ' and 
I think you'll own that I haven't ! ' | 

With this he pulled out an enormous canvas ba^ full 
and rotund as the money-bag of the giant whom7jack 
slew, untied it, and shook the contents out into her lap 
as she sat in her low chair by the fire. ,, A mass of sovereigns 
and guineas (there were guineas on the earth in those days) ‘ 
fell into her lap with a sudden thud, weighing down her 
gown to the floor. 

* There ! ’ said Shadrach complacently. * I told 'ee^ 
dear, I'd do it ; and have I done it or no ? ' 

Somehow her face, after the first excitement of posses- 
sion, did not retain its glory. 

’ It is a lot of gold, indeed,' she said. ‘ And — is tb’ 
all? * 

' All ? Why, dear Joanna, do you know you can couni 
to three hundred in that heap ? It is a fortune t ' 

' Yes — ^yes, A fortune — judged by sea ; but judged by 
land ’ 

However, she banished considerations of the money for 
the nonce. Soon the boys came in, and next Sunday 
Shadrach returned thanks to God — ^this time by the more 
ordinary channel of the italics in the General Thanksgiving. 
But a few days after, when the question of investing the 
money arose, he remarked that she did not seem so satisfied 
as he had hoped. 

* Well, you see, Shadrach,' she answered, ' we count by 
hundreds ; they count by thousands ' (nodding towards 
the other side of the street). ‘ They have set up a carriage 
and pair since you left.' 

' O, have they ? ' 

‘My dear Shadrach, you don't know how the world 
moves. However, we'll do the best we can with it. But 
they are rich, and we are poor still ! ' 

The greater part of a year was desultorily spent. She 
moved sadly about the house and shop, and the boys were 
still occupying themselves in and around the harbour. 
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‘ Joanna/ he isaid, one day, ' I see by your movements 
that it is not enough/ . 

' It is not enough/ said she. ' My boys will have to live 
by steering the ships that the Lesters own ; and I was ondei 
above her ! / 

Jolliffe was not an argumentative man, and he only 
murmured that he thought he would make another voyage. 
He meditated for several days, and coming homd from 
the quay one afternoon said suddenly : 

' I could do it for 'ee, dear, in one more trip, for certain, v 
if— if-;— * 

‘ Do what, Shadrach ? ' 

‘ Enable, ’ee to count by thousands instead of hundreds/ 

' If what ? ' 

^ If I might take the boys/ 

She turned pale. 

' Don't say that, Shadrach,' she answered hastily. 
'Why?' 

' I don't like to hear it ! There's danger at sea. I 
want them to be something genteel, and no danger to 
them. I couldn't let them risk their lives at sea. 0, I 
couldn't ever, ever I ' 

' Ver\^ well, dear, it shan't be done.' 

Next day, after a silence, she asked a question : 

' If they were to go with you it would make a great deal 
of difference, I suppose, to the profit ? ' 

' 'Twould treble what I should get from the venture 
single-handed. Under my eye they would be as good as 
two more of myself,' 

Later on she said : ' Tell me more about this.' 

' Well, the boys are almost as clever as master-mariners 
in handling a craft, upon my life ! There isn't a more 
cranky place in the Northern Seas than about the sand- 
banks of this harbour, 'and they've practised here from 
their infancy. And they are so steady. I couldn't get 
their steadiness and their trustworthiness in half a dozen 
men twice their age.' 

' And is it very dangerous at sea ; now, too, there are 
rumours of war ? ' she asked uneasily. 

‘ O, well, there be risks. Still . . .' 
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The idea grew and ms^^nified, and the mother's heart 
was crushed and stifled by it. Etnmy was growing too 
patronizing^; it could not be borne* Shadrach's wife 
could not help nagging him about their comparative pov- 
erty. The young men, amiable as their father, when 
spoken to on the subject of a voyage of enterprise, were 
quite willing to embark ; and though they, like their father, 
had no great love for the sea, they became quite enthusi- 
astic when the proposal was detailed. 

Everything now hung upon their mother's assent. She ^ 
withheld it long, but at last gave the word : the young 
men might accompany their father. Shadrach was un- 
usually cheerful about it : Heaven had preserved him 
hitherto, and he had uttered his thanks. God would not 
forsake those who were faithful to him. 

All that the Jollifies possessed in the world was put 
into the enterprise. The grocery stock was pared 4pwn 
to the least that possibly could afford a bare sustenance to 
Joanna dining the absence, which was to last through the 
usual ‘ New-f nland spell.' How she would endure the 
weary time she hardly knew, for the boys had been with 
her formerly ; but she nerved herself for the trial. 

The ship was laden with boots and shoes, ready-made 
clothing, fishing-tackle, butter, cheese, cordage, sailcloth, 
and many other commodities ; and was to bring back oil, 
furs, skins, fish, cranberries, and what else came to hand. 
But much speculative tracHng to other ports was to be 
undertaken between the voyages out and homeward, and 
thereby much money made. 

m 

; The brig sailed on a Monday morning in spring ; but 
Joanna did not witness its departure. She could not bear 
the sight, that she had been the means of bringing about. 
Knowing this, her husband told her overnight that they 
were to sail some time before noon next day ; hence when, 
awakening at five the next morning, she heard them bust- 
ling about downstairs, she did not hasten to descend, but 
lay trying to nerve herself for the parting, imagining they 
would leave about nine, as her husband had (tone on his 
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previous voyage. When she did descend she b^eld words 
chalked upon Jhe sloping face of the bureau ; but no hus- 
band or sons. In the h^tily-scrawled lines Sbadrac^ said 
they had gone off thus not to pain her by a lehve-taking ; 
and the sons had chalked under his words : ‘ Goodi-bye, 
mother!* 

She rushed to the quay, and looked down the harbour 
towards the blue rim of the sea, but she could only see the 
masts and bulging sails of the Joanna ; no human figures. 
* Tis I have sent them ! * she said wildly, and burst into 
tears. In the house the chalked * Good-bye * nearly broke 
her heart. But when she had re-entered the front room, 
and looked across at Emily*s, a gleam of triumph lit her 
thin face at her anticipated release from the thraldom of 
subservience. 

To do Emily Lester justice, her assumption of superiority 
was mainly a figment of Joanna s brain. That the circum- 
stances of the mercliant*s wife were more luxurious than 
Joanna’s, the former could not conceal ; though when- 
ever the two m^, which was not very often now, Emily 
endeavoured to subdue the difference by every means in 
her power. 

The first summer lapsed away; and Joanna meagrely 
maintained herself by the shop, which now consisted of 
little more than a window and a counter. Emily was, in 
truth, her only large customer; and Mrs. Lester's kindly 
readiness to buy anything and everything without ques- 
tioning the quality had a sting of bitterness in it, for it 
was the uncritical attitude of a patron, and almost of a 
donor. The long dreary winter moved on ; the face of 
the bureau had been turned to the wall to protect the 
chalked words of farewell, for Joanna could never bring 
herself to rub them out ; and she often glanced at them 
with wet eyes. Emily’s handsome boys came home for 
the Christmas holidays ; the University was talked of for 
them : and still Joanna subsisted as it were with held breath, 
like a person submerged. Only one summer more, and the 
‘ spell ' would end. Towards the close of the time Emily 
called on her quondam friend. She had heard that Joanna 
began to feel anxious;^ she had received no letter from 
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husband or sons for some months. Emily’s silks rustled 
arrogantly when, in response to Joanna's almost dumb 
invitation, she squeezed through the opening of the counter 
and into the parlour behind the shop. 

‘ You are all success, and / am all the other way 1 / s^d 
Joanna. 

‘ But why do you think so ? ' said Emily. ' They are 
to bring back a fortune, I hear.' 

' Ah ! will they come ? The doubt is more than a 
woman can bear. All three in one ship — tliink of that 1 
And I have not heard of them for months ! ' 

' But the time is not up. You should not 'meet mis- 
fortune half-way.' 

‘ Nothing will repay me for the grief of their absence ! ' 

‘ Then why did you let them go ? You were doing 
fairly well.' 

* I made them go ! ' she said, turning vehemently upon 
Emily, / And 111 tell you why I I could not bear that 
we should be only muddling on, and you so rich and thriv- 
ing ! Now I have told you, and you may hate me if you 
will ! ' 

' I shall never hate you, Joanna.' 

And she proved the truth of her words afterwards. The 
end of autumn came, and the brig should have been in 
port ; but nothing like the Joanna appeared in the channel 
between the sands. It was now really time to bo uneasy. 
Joanna. Jolliffe sat by the tire, and every gust of wind 
caused her a cold thrill. She had always feared and detested 
the sea ; to her it was a treacherous, restless, slimy crea- 
ture, glorying in the griefs of women. ‘ Still,' she said, 
* they must come I ' 

4 ^ She recalled to her mind that Shadrach had said before 
starting that if they returned safe and sound, with success 
crowning* their enterprise, he would go as he had gone 
after his ^lipwreck, and kneel with his sons in the church, 
and offer sincere thanks for their deliverance. She went 
to church regularly morning and afternoon, and sat in 
the most forward pew. nearest the chancel-step. Her eyes 
were mostly fixed on that step, where Shadrach had knelt 
in the bloom of his young manhood : she knew to an inch 
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the spot which his knees had pressed twenty winters before ; 
his outline as be had knelt, his hat on the step beside him. 
God was good. Surely her husband must kneel there 
again : a son on each side as he had Said ; George j^ust here, 
Jim just there. By long watching the spot as ^e wor- 
shipped became as if she saw the three returned ones there 
kneeling ; the two slim outlines of her boys, the more 
bulky form between them ; their hands clasped, their 
beads shaped against the eastern wall. The fancy grew 
almost to an hallucination ; she could never turn her worn 
eyes to the step without seeing them there. 

Nevertheless they did not come. Heaven was merciful, 
but it was not yet pleased to relieve her soul. This was 
her purgation for the sin of making them the slaves of her 
ambition. But it became more than purgation soon, and 
her mood approached despair. Months had passed since 
the brig had been due, but it had not returned. 

Joanna was always hearing or seeing evidences their 
arrival. When on the hill behind the port, whence a view 
of the open Channel could be obtained, she felt sure that a 
little speck on the horizon, breaking the eternally level 
waste of waters southward, was tlie truck of the Joanna*s 
mainmast. Or when indoors, a shout or excitement of 
any kind at the comer of the Town Cellar, where the High 
Street joined the Quay, caused her to sining to her feet 
and cry : ‘ 'Tis they ! ' 

But it was not. The visionary forms knelt every Sun- 
day afternoon on the chancel-step, but not the real. Her 
shop htid, as it were, eaten itself hollow. In the apathy 
which had resulted from her loneliness and grief she had 
ceased to take in the smallest supplies, and thus had sent 
away her last customer. 

In this strait Emily Lester tried by every means in her 
power to aid the afflicted woman ; but she met^with con- 
stant repulses. 

' I don't like you ! I can’t bear to see you ! ' Joanna 
woul 4 whisper hoarsely when Emily came to her and made 
advances. 

' But I want to help and soothe you, Joanna/ Emily 
would say. 
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‘ You are a lady, with a rich husband and fine sons ! 
What can you want with a bereaved crone like me I ' 

‘ Joanna, I want this : I want you to come and live in 
my house, and not stay alone in this dismal place any 
longer.' 

' And suppose they come and don't find me at home ? 
You wish to separate me and mine ! No, I'll stay here. 
I don't like you, and I can't thank you, whatever kindness 
you do me ! ' 

However, as time went on Joanna could not afford to 
pay the rent of the shop and house \vithout an income. 
She was assured that all hope of the return of Shadrach 
and his sons was vain, and she reluctantly consented to 
accept the asylum of the Lesters* house. Here she was 
allotted a room of her own on the second floor, and went 
and came as she chose, without contact with the family. 
•Her hair greyed and whitened, deep lines channelled her 
forehead, and her form grew gaunt and stooping. But 
she still expected the lost ones, and when she met Emily 
on the staircase she would say morosely : ' I know why 
you've got me here I They'll come, and be disappointed 
at not finding me at home, and perhaps go away again ; 
and then you’ll be revenged for my taking Shadrach away 
from 'ee ! ' 

Emily Lester bore these reproaches from the grief- 
stricken soul. She was sure — ^all the people of Havenpool 
were sure — that Shadrach and his sons had gone to the 
bottom. For years the vessel had been given up as lost. 
Nevertheless, when awakened at night by any noise, Joanna 
would rise from bed and glance at the shop opposite by 
the light from the flickering lamp, to make sure it was not 
they. 

It was a damp and dark December night, six years after 
the departure of the brig Joanna. The wind was from 
the sea, and brought up a fishy mist which mopped the 
face like moist flannel, Joanna had prayed her usual 
prayer for the absent ones with more fervour and confidence 
than she had felt for months, and had fallen asleep about 
eleveii. It must have been between one and two when 
she suddenly started up. She had certainly heard steps 
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in the street, and the voices of Shadrach an 4 her shns 
calling at the door of the grocery shop. She gxrang out 
of hed, and, hardly knowing what clothing digged 
on herself, hastened down Emily's large and cai^ted 
staircase, put the candle on the h^l-table, unfastened the 
bolts and chain, and stepped into the street. The mist, 
blowing up the street from the Quay, hindered her seeing 
the shop, although it was so near ; but she had crossed to 
it in a moment. How was it ? Nobody stood there. 
The wretched woman walked wildly up and down with 
her bare feet — there was not a soul. She returned and, 
knocked with all her might at the door which had once 
been her own — they might have been admitted for the 
night, unwilling to disturb her till the morning. It was 
not till several minutes had elapsed that the young man 
who now kept the shop looked out of an upper window, 
and saw the skeleton of something human standing below 
half-dressed. 

‘ Has anybody come ? ' asked the form. 

' O, Mrs. Jolliffe, I didn't know it was you,' said the 
young man kindly, for he was aware how her baseless 
expectations moved her. ' No ; nobody has come.' 

June 1891 . 
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'Talking of Exhibitions, World's Fairs, and what not,' 
said the old gentleman, ' I would not go round the comer 
to see a dozen of them nowadays. The only exliibition 
that ever made, or ever will make, any impression upon 
my imagination was the first of the series, the x>arent of 
them all, and now a thing of old times — the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, in Hyde Park, London. None of the younger 
generation can realize the sense of novelty it produced in 
us who were then in our prime. A noun substantive went 
so far as to become an adjective in honour of the occa- 
sion. It was exhibition " hat. “ exhibition " razor-suop, 
" exhibition " watch ; nay, even " exhibition " weather, 

exhibition " spirits, sweethearts, babies, wives — for the 
time. 

‘ For South Wessex, the year formed in many ways an 
extraordinary clironological frontier or transit-line, at 
which there occurred what one might call a precipice in 
Time. As in a geological " fault,” we had presented to 
us a sudden bringing of ancient and modern into abso- 
lute contact, such as probably in no other single year 
since the Conquest was ever witnessed in this part of the 
country.' 

These observations led us onward to talk of the different 
personages, gentle and simple, who lived and moved within 
our narrow and peaceful horizon at that time ; and of 
three people in particular, whose queer little history was 
oddly touched at points by the Exhibition, more concerned 
with it than that of anybody else who dwelt in those out- 
lying shades of the world, Stickleford, Mellstock, and Egdon. 
First in prominence among these three came Wat Ollamoor 
— if that were his real name — ^whom the seniors in our 
party had known well. 

He was a woman's man, they said, — supremely so — 
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externally little else. To men he was not attractive ; 
perhaps a little repulsive at times. Musician, dandy, and 
company-man in practice ; veterinary surgeon in theory, 
he lodged awhile in Mellstock village, coming froni nobody 
knew where ; though some said his first appearance in 
this neighbourhood had been as fiddle-player in a diow at 
Greenhill Fair. 

Many a worthy villager envied him his power over un- 
sophisticated maidenhood — a power which seemed some- 
times to have a touch of the weird and wizardly in it. 
Personally he was not ill-favoured, though rather un- 
English, his complexion being a rich olive, his rank hair 
dark and rather clammy — made still clammier by secret 
ointments, which, when he came fresh to a party, caused 
him to smell like ‘ boys’-love ' (southernwood) steeped in 
lamp-oil. On occasion he wore curls — a double row — 
running almost horizontally around his head. But as these 
were sometimes noticeably absent, it was concluded that 
they were not altogether of Nature's making. By girls 
whose love for him had turned to hatred he had been 
nicknamed 'Mop,' from this abundance of hair, which 
was long enough to rest upon his shoulders ; as time passed 
the name more and more prevailed. 

His fiddling possibly had the most to do with the fas- 
cination he exercised, for, to speak fairly, it could claim 
for itself a most peculiar and personal quality, like that in 
a moving preacher. There were tones in it v/hich bred 
the immediate conviction that indolence and averseness 
to systematic application were all that lay between ‘ Mop ' 
and the career of a second Paganini. 

While playing he invariably closed his eyes ; using no 
notes, and, as it were, allowing the violin to wander on at 
will into the most plaintive passages ever heard by rustic 
man. Tliere was a certain lingual cheiracter in the sup- 
plicatory expressions he produced, which would wcllnigh 
have drawn an ache from the heart of a gate-post. He 
could make any child in the parish, who was at all sensi- 
tive to music, burst into tears in a W minutes by simply 
fiddling one of the old dance-tunes he almost entii^dy 
affected — country jigs, reels, and ‘ Favourite Quick Steps ' 
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of the last century — some mutilated remains of even 
now reappear as nameless phantoms in new quadrnles and 
gallops, 5^.where they are recognized only by the curious, or 
by such old-fashioned and far-between people as have 
been thrown with men like Wat Ollamoor in their early 
life. 

His date was a little later than that of the old Mellstcrck 
quire-band which comprised the Dewys, Mail, and the 
i —in fact, he did not rise above the horizon thereabout till 
those well-known musicians were disbanded as ecclesiastical 
functionaries. In their honest love of thoroughness they 
despised the new man's style. Theophilus Dewy (Iteuben 
the tranter's younger brother) used to say there was no 
. * plumness ' in it — no bowing, no solidity — it was all 
fantastical. And probably this was true. Anyhow, Mop 
had, very obviously, never bowed a note of church-music 
from his birth ; he never once sat in the gallery of Mdl- 
stock Church where the others had tuned their venerable 
{)salmody so many hundreds of times ; had never, in all 
likelihood, entered a church at all. All were devil s tunes 
, in his repertory. ' He could no more play the .Wold Hun- 
dredth to his true time than he could play the brazen 
serpent,' the tranter would say. (The brazen serpent was 
supposed in Mellstock to be a musical instrument particu- 
larly hard to blow.) 

Occasionally Mop could produce the aforesaid moving 
effect upon the souls of grovm-up persons, especially young 
women of fragile and responsive organization. Such an 
one was Car’line Aspen t. Though she was already engaged 
to be married before she met him, Car'line, of them all, 
was the most influenced by Mop Ollamoor's heart-stealing 
melodies, to her discomfort, nay, positive pain and ulti- 
mate injury. She was a pretty, invocating, weak-mouthed 
girl,, whose chief defect as a companion with her sex was a 
tendency to peevishness now and then. At this time she 
was not a resident in Mellstock parish where Mop lodged, 
but lived some miles off at Stickleford, further down the 
river. 

How and where she first made acquaintance with him 
and his fiddling is not truly known, but the story was that 
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it either began or was developed on one spring evening, 
when, in passing through Lower Mellstock, she chancrf 
to pause on the bridge near his house to rest her|elf, and 
languidly leaned over the parapet. Mop was standing on 
his door-step, as was his custom, spinning the insidious 
thread of semi- and demi-semiquavers from the E string 
of his fiddle for the benefit of passers-by, and laughing as 
the tears rolled down the cheeks of the little chil^en 
hanging around him. Car’line pretended to be engrossed 
with the rippling of the stream under the arches, but in 
reality she was listening, as he knew. Presently the aching 
of the heart seized her simultaneously with a wild desire 
to glide airily in the mazes of an infinite dance. To ^ake 
off the fascination she resolved to go on, although it would 
be necessary to pass him as he played. On stealthily 
glancing ahead at the performer, she found to her relief 
that his eyes were closed in abandonment to instrumenta- 
tion, and she strode orf boldly. But when closer her step 
grew timid, . her tread conv^sed itself more and more 
accordantly with the time of the melody, till she very 
nearly danced along. Gaining another glance at him when 
immediately opposite, she saw that one of his eyes was 
open, quizzing her as he smiled at her emotional state. 
Her gait could not divest itself of its compelled capers tiU 
she had gone a long way past the house ; and Carline was 
unable to shake off the strange infatuation for hours. 

After that day, whenever there was to be in the neigh- 
bourhood a dance to which she could get an invitation, 
and where Mop Ollamoor was to be the musician. Carline 
contrived to be present, though it sometimes involved a 
walk of several miles ; for he did not play so often in 
Stickleford as elsewhere. 

The next evidences of his influence over her were singular 
enough, and it would require a neurologist to fully explain 
them. She would be sitting quietly, any evening mter 
dark, in the house of her father, the parish clerk, which 
stood in the middle of Stickleford village street, this being 
the highroad between Lower Mellstock and Moreford, five 
miles eastward. Here, without a moment*s warning, and 
in the midst of a general conversation between her father. 
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sister, and the young man before alluded to, who devotedly 
wooed her in ignorance of her infatuation, she would start 
from her seat in the chimney-corner as if she had received a 
galvanic shock, and spring convulsively towards thfe ceil- 
ing ; then she would burst into tears, and it was not till 
some half-hour had passed that she grew calm as usual. 
Her father, knowing her hysterical tendencies, was always 
excessively anxious about this trait in his youngest gillfe" 
and feared the attack to be a species of epileptic fit. Not 
so her sister Julia. Julia had found out what was the 
cause. At the moment before the jumping, only an excep- 
tionally sensitive ear situated in the chimney-nook could 
have caught from down the flue the beat of a man’s foot- 
step along the highway without. But it was in that foot- 
’fall, for which she had been waiting, that the origin of 
Carline’s involuntary springing lay. The pedestrian was 
Mop OUamoor, as the girl well knew ; but his business 
that way was not to visit her ; he sought another woman 
whom he spoke of as his Intended, and who lived at More- 
ford, two miles further on. On one, and only one, occa- 
. sion did it happen that Carline could not control her utter- 
ance ; it was when her sister alone chanced to be present. 

' O — O — O — ! ’ she cried. ' He’s going to her, and not 
coming to 1 ’ 

To do the fiddler justice, he had not at first thought 
greatly of, or spoken much to, this girl of impressionable 
mould. But he had soon found out her secret, and could 
not resist" a little by-play with her too easily hurt heart, 
as an interlude between his more serious lovemakings at 
Moreford. The two became well acquainted, though only 
by stealth, hardly a soul in Stickleford except her sister, 
and her lover Ned Hiperoft, being aware of the attachment. 
Her father disapproved of her coldness to Ned ; her sister, 
too, hoped she might get over tliis nervous passion for a 
man of whom so little was known. The ultimate result 
was that Car’line’s manly and simple wooer Edward found 
his suit becoming practically hopeless. He was a respect- 
able mechanic, in a far sounder position than Mop the 
nominal horse-doctor ; but when, before leaving her, Ned 
;,put his flat and final question, would she matry him, then 
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and there, now or never, it was with little expectation of 
obtaining more than the negative she gave him. Though 
her father supported him and her sister supported him, he ' 
could not play the fiddle so as to draw your soul out of 
your body like a spider's thread, as Mop did, till you felt 
*as limp as withywind and yearned for something to cling 
to. Indeed, Hipcroft had not the slightest ear for music ; 
d&uld not sing two notes in tune, much less play them. 

The No he had expected and got from her, in spite of a 
preliminary encouragement, gave Ned a new start in life. 
It had been uttered in such a tone of sad entreaty that he 
resolved to persecute her no more ; she should not even 
be distressed by a sight of his form in the distant perspec- 
tive of the street and lane. He left the place, and his 
natural course was to London. 

The railway to South Wessex was in process of con- 
struction, but it was not as yet opened for traffic; and 
Hipcroft reached the capital by a six days' trudge on^foot, 
as many a better man had done before him. He was one 
of the last of ilic artisan class who used that now extinct 
method of travel to the great centres of labour, so customary 
then from time immemorial. 

In London he lived and worked regularly at his trade. 
More fortunate than many, his disinterested willingness 
recommended him from the first. During the ensuing four 
years he was never out of employment. He neither ad- 
vanced nor receded in the modem sense ; he improved 
as a workman, but he did not shift one jot in social position. 
About his love for Car’line he maintained a rigid silence. 
No doubt he often thought of her; but being always 
occupied, and having no relations at Stickleford, h^ held 
no communication with that part of the country, and 
showed no desire to return. In his quiet lodging in Lam- 
beth he moved about after wex-king-hours with the facility 
of a woman, doing liis own cooking, attending to his stock- 
ing-heels, and shaping himself by degrees to a lifelong 
bachelorhood. For this conduct one is bound to advance 
the canonical reason that time could not efface from his 
heart the image of little Car'line Aspent — and it may be 
in part true; but there was also the inference that his 
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was a nature not greatly dep^dent upon the ministrations 
of the other sex for its comforts. 

The fourth year of his residence as a mechanic in London 
was the 5^ear of the Hyde-Park Exhibition already men- 
tioned, and at the construction of this huge glass-house, 
then unexampled in the world's history, he worked daily. 
It was an era of great hope and activity among the nations 
and industries. Though Hipcroft was, in his small way, 
a central man in tlie movement, he plodded on with his 
usual outward placidity. Yet for him, too, the year was 
destined to have its surprises, for when the bustle of get- 
ting the building ready for the opening day was past, the 
ceremonies had been witnessed, and people were flocking 
thither from all parts of the globe, he received a letter 
from Carline. Till that day the silence of four years 
between himself and Stickleford had neVer been broken. 

She informed her old lover, in an uncertain penmanship 
which suggested a trembling hand, of the trouble she had 
been put to in ascertaining his address, and then broached 
the subject which had prompted her to write. Four years 
ago, she said with the greatest delicacy of which she was 
capable, she had been so foolish as to refuse him. Her 
wilful wrong-headedness had since been a grief to her 
many times, and of late particularly. As for Mr. Ollamoor, 
he had been absent almost as long as Ned — she did not 
know where. She w ould gladly marry Ned now if he were 
to ask her again, and be a tender little wife to him till her 
life's end. 

A tide of warm feeling must have surged through Ned 
Hiperoft's frame on receipt of this news, if we may judge 
by thp issue. Unquestionably he loved her stiU, even if 
not to the exclusion of every other happiness. This from 
his Car'line, she who had been dead to him these many 
years, alive to him again as of old, was in itself a pleasant, 
gratifying thing. Ned had growm so resigned to, or satis- 
fied with, his lonely lot, that he probably would not have 
shown much jubilation at anything. Still, a certain ardour 
of preoccupation, after his first surprise, revealed how 
deeply her confession of faith in him had stirred him. 
Measured and methodical im his ways, he did not answer 
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the letter that day, nor the next, nor the next. He was 
having 'a good think.' When he did answer it, there 
was a great deal of sound reasoning mixed in with the 
unmistakable tenderness of his reply ; but the tenderness 
itself was sufficient to reveal that he was pleased with her 
straightforward frankness ; that the anchorage she had 
once obtained in his heart was renewable, if it had not 
been continuously firm. 

He told her — ^and as he wrote his lips twitched humor- 
ously over the few gentle words of raillery he indited among 
the rest of his sentences — that it was all very well for her 
to come round at this time of day. Why wouldn't she 
have him when he wanted her ? She had no doubt learned 
that he was not married, but suppose hiS affections had 
since been fixed on another ? She ought to beg his pardon. 
Still, he was not the man to forget her. But considering 
how he had been used, and what he had suffered, she could 
not quite expect him to go down to Stickleford and fetch 
her. But if she would come to him, and say she was sorry, 
as was only fair ; why, yes, he would marry her, knowing 
what a good little woman she was at the core. He added 
that the request for her to come to him was a less one to 
make than it would have been when he first left Stickle- 
ford, or even a few months ago ; for the new railway into 
South Wessex was now open, and there had just begun to 
be run wonderfully contrived special trains, called excur- 
sion-trains. on account of the Great Exhibition ; so that 
she could come up .easily alone. 

She said in her reply how good it was of him to treat 
her so generously, after her hot-and-cold treatment of him ; 
that though she felt frightened at the magnitude of the 
journey, and was never as yet in a railway-train, Saving 
only seen one pass at a distance, she embraced his offer 
with all her heart ; and would, indeed, own to him how 
sorry she was, and beg his pardon, and try to be a good 
wife always, and make up for lost time. 

The remaining details of when and where were soon 
settled, Caroline informing him, for her ready identification 
in the crowd, that she would be wearing ' my new sprigged- 
laylock cotton gown,' and Ned gaily responding that, hav- 
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ing married her the mornmg after her arrival, he would 
make a day of it by taking her to the Exhibition. Otie, 
early summer afternoon, accordingly, he came from his 
place of work, and hastened towards Waterloo Station to 
meet her. It was as wef and chilly as an English June 
day can occasionally be, but as he waited on the platforin 
in the drizzle he glowed inwardly, and seemed to have 
something to live for again. 

The ' excursion-train ' — an absolutely new departure in 
the history of travel — was still a novelty on the Wessex 
line, and probably everywhere. Crowds of people had 
flocked to all the stations on the way up to witness the 
unwonted sight of so long a train's passage, even where 
they did not take advantage of the opportimity it offered. 
The seats for the humbler class of travellers in these early 
experiments in steam-locomotion, were open trucks, with- 
out any protection whatever from the wind and rain ; 
and damp weather having set in with the afternoon, the 
unfortunate occupants of these vehicles were, on the train 
drawing up at the London terminus, found to be in a piti- 
able condition from their long journey ; blue-faced, stiff- 
necked, sneezing, rain-beaten, chilled to the marrow, mahy 
of the men being hatless ; in fact, they resembled people 
who had been out all night in an open boat on a rough 
sea, rather than inland excmsionists for pleasure. The 
women had in some degree protected themselves by turn- 
ing up the skirts of their gowns over their heads, but as 
by this arrangement they were additionally exposed about 
the hips, they were all more or less in a sorry plight. 

In the bustle and crush of alighting forms of both sexes 
which;t followed the entry of the huge concatenation into 
the station, Ned Hipcroft soon discerned the slim little 
figure his eye was in search of, in the sprigged lilac, as 
described. She came up to him with a frightened smile — 
still pretty, though so damp, weather-beaten, and shiver- 
ing from long exposure to the wind. 

. * O Ned 1 ' she sputtered, ' I — I ' He clasped her in 

his arms and kissed her, whereupon she burst into a flood 
of tears. 

' You are wet, my poor de^r 1 I hope you'll not get 
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cold/ he said* And surveying her and her xnuitifarious 
surrounding pacla^es,^he noticed that by the hand she 
led a toddling child— a little girl of three or so — ^whose 
hood was as dammy and tender face as blue as those of 
the other travellers. ^ 

' Who is this — somebody you know ? ' asked Ned curi- 
ously. 

‘ Yes, Ned. She’s mine/ 

* Yours ? ' 

* Yes — ^my own/ 

' Your own child ? ' 

' Yes ! ' 

' But who's the father ? ' 

' The young man I had after you courted me.* 

‘ Well — as God’s in * 

' Ned, I didn't name it in my letter, because, you see; 
it would have been so hard to explain ! I thought that 
when we met I could tell you how she happened to be 
born, so much better than in writing ! I hope you'll excuse 
it this once, dear Ned, and not scold me, now I've come so 
many, many miles ! * 

' This means Mr, Mop OlJamoor, I reckon I * said Hip- 
croft, gazing palely at them from the distance of the yard 
or two to which he had withdrawn with a start. 

Car'line gasped. ' But he's been gone av^ay for years I ' 
she supplicated. ' And I never had a young man before ! 
And I was so onlucky to be catched the first time he took 
advantage o' me, though some of the girls down there go 
on like anything ! ' 

Ned remained in silence, pondering. 

‘ You’ll forgive me, dear Ned ? ' she added, beginning to 
sob outright. ' I haven't taken 'ee in after all, because — 
because you can pack us back again, if you want to ; though 
'tis hundreds o* miles, and so wet, and night a-coming on, 
and I with no money ! ' 

' What the devil can I do I ' Hiperoft groaned. 

A more pitiable picture than the pair of helpless crea- 
tures presented was never seen on a rainy day, as they 
stood on the great, gaunt, puddled platform, a whiff of 
drizzle blowing under the roof upon them now and then ; 
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the pretty attire in which they had started from ^tickle- 
ford tn tt]^ early morning beihuddled and sodden, weariness 
on their faces, and fear of him in their eyes ; for the child 
began to look as if she thought she too had done some 
wrong, remaining in an appalled silence till the tears rolled 
dawn her chubby cheeks. " . c \ 

' What's the matter, my little maid ? ' said Ned ihechanic- 
ally. 

' I do want to go home ! ' she let out, in tones thajt told' 
of a bursting heart. ' And my totties be cold, an' I shan't 
have no bread an' butter no more I ' 

' I don’t know what to say to it all I ' declared Ned, his 
own eye moist as he turned and walked a few steps with 
his head down ; then regarded them again point-blank. 
From the child escaped troubled breaths and silently well- 
kig tears. 

* Want some bread and butter, do 'ee ? ' he paid, with 
factitious hardness. 

‘ Ye— e— s ! ' 

' Well, I dare say I can get 'cc a bit ! Naturally, you 
must want some. And you, too, for that matter, Car’line.' 

' I do feel a little hungered. But I can keep it off,' she 
murmured. 

' Folk shouldn't do that,' he said gruffly. ... ‘ There, 

come along I ' He caught up the child, as he added, ' You 
must bide here to-night, anyhow, I s'pose ! What can 
you do otherwise ? I'll get 'ee some tea and victuals ; 
and as for this job. I'm sure I don't know what to S3.y 1 
This is the way out.' 

They piu-sued their way, without speaking, to Ned’s 
lodgings, which were not far off. There he dried them 
and made them comfortable, and prepared tea ; they 
thankfully sat down. The ready-made household of 
which he suddenly found himself the head imparted a 
cosy aspect to his room, and a paternal one to himself. 
Presently he turned to the child and kissed her now 
blooming cheeks ; and, looking wistfully at Car'line, kissed 
her also. 

' I don't see how I can send you back all them miles,'' 
^he growled, ' now you've come all the way o' purpose to , 
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join me. But you must trust me, Caroline, and show 
you've^ real faith in me. Well, do you fed better now, 
my little woman ? ' ' 

The child nodded beamingly, her mouth being other- 
wise occupied. 

' I did trust you, Ned, in coming ; and I shall always J* ' 

Thus, without any definite agreement to forgive her, he 
tacitly acquie^sced in the fate that Heaven had sent him ; 
and gp- the day of their marriage (which was not quite so^ 
soon as he had expected it could be, on account of the time 
necessary for banns) he took her to the Exhibition when 
they came back from church, as he had promised. While 
standing near a large mirror in one of the courts devoted 
to furniture, Caroline started, for in the glass appeared the 
reflection of a form exactly resembling Mop Ollamoor*s— * 
so exactly, that it seemed impossible to believe anybody 
but that artist in jierson to 1^ the original. On passing 
roimd the objects which hemmed in Ned, her, and the 
child from a direct view, no Mop was to be seen. Wliether 
he weie really in London or not at that time was never 
knpwn ; and Carline always stoutly denied that her readi- 
ness to go and meet Ned in town arose from any rumour 
that Mop had also gone thither ; which denial there was 
no reasonable ground for doubting. 

And then the year glided away, and the Exhibition 
folded itself up and became a thing of the past. The park 
trees that had been enclosed for six months were again 
exposed to the winds and storms, and the sod grew green 
anew. Ned foimd that Carline resolved herself into a 
very good wife and companion, though she had made her- 
self what is called cheap to him ; but in that she was like 
another domestic article, a cheap tea-pot, which often 
brews better tea than a dear- one. One autumn Hipcroft 
found himself witli but little work to do, and a prospect 
of less for the winter. Both being country bom and bred, 
they fancied they would like to live again in their natural 
atmosphere. It was accordingly decided between them 
that they should leave the peht-up London lod^g, and 
that Ned should seek out employment near his native 
place, his wife and her ^ughter staying with Caroline's 
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father during the search for occupation and an abode of 
their own. 

Tinglings of pride pervaded Carline's spasriwdic little 
frame as she journeyed down with Ned to the place she 
had left two or three years before, in silence and under a 
doud. To return to where" she had once been despised, a 
smiling London wife with a distinct London accent, was aV‘ 
triumph which the world did not witness every day. ^ , 

The train did not stop at the petty roadside station that 
lay nearest to Stickleford, and the trio went on to Caster- 
bridge. Ned thought it a good opportunity to make a 
few preliminary inquiries for employment at workshops in 
tlie borough where he had been known ; and feeling cdd 
from her journey, and it being dry underfoot and only 
dusk as yet, with a moon on the point of rising, Car'line 
and her little girl walked on towai;ds Stickleford, leaving 
Ned to follow at a quicker pace, and pick her up at a certain 
half-way house, widely known as an inn. 

The woman and child pursued the well-remembered way 
comfortably enough, though they were both becoming 
V wearied. In the course of three miles they had passed 
Heedless-William's Pond, the familiar landmark by Bloom's 
End, and were drawing near the Quiet Woman, a lone 
roadside hostel on the lower verge of the Egdon Heath, 

‘ rince and for many years, abolished. In stepping up 
towards it Car'line heard more voices within than had 
fo^erly been customary at such an hbur, and she learned 
that an auction of fat stock had been held near the spot 
that afternoon. The child would be the better for a rest 
as well as herself, she thought, and she entered. 

The guests and customers overflowed into the passage, 
and Car'line had no sooner crossed the threshold than a 
man whom she remembered by sight came forward with a 
glass and mug in his hands towards a friend leaning against 
the wall; but, seeing her, very gallantly offered her a 
drink of the liquor, which was gin-and-beer hot, pouring 
her out a tumblerful and saying, in a moment or two : 

' Surely, 'tis little Car’line Aspent that was — down at 
Stickleford?* 

^ She assented, and, though she did not exactly want this 
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beverage, she drank it since it was offered, and her enter- 
tainer begged her to come in further and sit down. Once 
within the room she found that all the persons present 
were seated close against the walls, and there being a chair 
vacant she did the same. An explanation of their position 
occurred the next moment. In the opposite corner stood 
Mop, rosining his bow and looking just the same as ever. 
The company had cleared the middle of the room for 
dancing, and they were about to dance again. As she^^ 
wore a veil to keep off the wind she did not think he had 
recognized her, or could possibly guess the identity of the 
child; and to her satisfied surprise she found that she could 
confront him quite calmly — ^mistress of hcTself in the dig- 
nity her London life had given her. Before she had quite 
emptied her glass the dance was called, the dancers formed 
in two lines, the music sounded, and the figure began, 
Then matters changed for Car line. A tremor quickened 
itself to life in her, and her hand so shook that she could 
hardly set down her glass. It was not the dance nor the 
dancers, but the notes of that old violin which thrilled the 
London wife, these having still all the witchery that she 
had so well known of yore, and under which she had used 
to lose her power of independent will. How it all came 
back ! There w’as the fiddling figure against the wall ; 
the large, oily, mop-like head of him, and beneath the 
mop the face with closed eyes. 

^ After the first mcwnents of paralyzed reverie the familiar 
tune in the familiar rendering made her laugh and shed 
tears simultaneousl3^ Then a man at the bottom of the 
dance, whose partner had dropped away, stretched out 
his hand and beckoned to her to take the place. She did 
not want to dance ; she entreated by signs to be left where 
she was, but she was entreating of the tune and its player 
rather than of the dancing man. The saltatory tendency 
which the fiddler and his cuiming instrument had ever 
been able to start in her was seizing Car’line just as it had 
done in earlier years, possibly assisted by the gin-and-beer 
hot. Tired as slie was she grasped her little girl by the 
hand, and pltjbgihg in at the bottom of the figure, whirled 
about with the rest. She found that her companions were 
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‘mostly people of the neighbouring hamlets and farins— 
Bloom's End, Mellstock, Lewgate, and elsewhere ; and by 
degrees she was recognized as she convulsively danced on, 
wishing that Mop would cease and let her heart rest from 
the aching he caused, and her feet also. 

After long and many minutes the dance ended, when 
she was urged to fortify herself with more gin-and-beer ; 
which she did, feeling very weak and overpowered with 
hysteric emotion. She refrained from unveiling, to keep 
Mop in ignoraiice of her presence, if possible, ^veral of 
the guests having left, Carline hastily wiped her lips and 
also turned to go ; but, according to the account of some 
who remained, at that very moment a five-handed reel was 
proposed, in which two or three begged her to join. 

She declined on the plea of being tired and having to 
walk to Stickleford, when Mop began aggressively tweed- 
ling ' My Fancy-Lad,' in D major, as the air to which the 
reel was to be footed. He must have recognized her, 
though she did not know it, for it was the strain of aU 
seductive strains which she was least able to resist — the 
one he had played when she was leaning over the bridge 
at the date of their first acquaintance. Car line stepped 
despairingly into the middle of the room with the other 
four. 

Reels were resorted to hereabouts at this time by the 
'more robust spirits, for the reduction of superfluous energy 
which the ordinary figure-dances were not powerful enough 
to exhaust. As everybody knows, or does not know, the 
five reelers stood in the form of a cross, the reel being per- 
formed by each line of three alternately, the persons who 
successively came to the middle place dancing in both 
directions. Car'line soon found herself in this place, the 
axis of the whole performance, aiid could not get out of 
it, the tune turning into the first part without giving her 
opportunity. And now she began to suspect that Mop 
did know her, and was doing this on purpose, though 
whenever she stole a glance at him his closed eyes betok- 
ened obliviousness to everything outside his own brain. 
She continued to wend her way throu^ the figure of ‘8 
that was formed by her course, the fiddler introducing 
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into his notes the wld and agonizing sweetness of a liv^ 
voice in one too higWy wrought ; its pathos running high 
and running low in' endless variation, projecting through 
her nerves excrudating spasms, a sort of blissful torture* 
The room swam ; the tune was endless ; and' in about a 
quarter of an hour the only other woman in the figure 
dropped out exhausted, and sank panting on a bench* 

The reel instantly resolved itself into a four-handed one. 
Carline would have given anything to leave off ; but she 
had, or fancied she had, no power, while Upp played such 
tunes ; and thus another ten minutes slipped by, a haze of 
dust now clouding the candles, the floor being of stone, 
sanded. Then another dancer fell out — one of the men — 
and went into the passage in a frantic search for liquor. 
To turn the figure into a three-handed reel was the work 
of a second. Mop modulating at the same time into ' The 
Fairy Dance,' as better suited to the contracted movement, 
and no less one of those foods of love which, as manufac- 
tured by his bow, had always intoxicated her. 

In a reel for three there was no rest whatever, and four 
or five minutes were enough to make her remaining two 
partners, now thoroughly blown, stamp their last bar, and, 
like their predecessors, limp off into the next room to get 
something to drink. Car line, half-stifled inside her veil, 
was left dancing alone, the apartment now being empty 
of everybody save herself, Mop, and their little girl. 

She flung up the veil, and cast her eyes upon him, as if 
imploring him to withdraw himself and his acoustic mag- 
netism from the atmosphere. Mop opened one of his own 
orbs, as though for the first time, fixed it peeringly upon 
her, and smiling dreamily, threw into his strains the reserve 
of expression which he could not afford to waste on a big 
and noisy dance. Crowds of little chromatic subtleties, 
capable of drawing tears from a statue, proceeded straight- 
way from the ancient fiddle, as if it were dying, of the 
emotion which had been pent up within it ever since its 
banishment from some Italian or German city where it 
first took .shape and sound. There was that in the look 
df Mop's one da2rk eye which said : * You cannot leave 
off, dear, whether you would or no ! ' and it bred in 
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her a paroxysm of desperation that defied him to tire her 
down, * . 

She thus continued to dance alone, defiantly as she 
thought, but in truth davishly and abject^, subject to 
every wate osf the melody, and probed by the gimletdike 
gaze of her fascinator's open eye ; keeping up at the same 
time a feeble smile in his face, as a feint to signify it was 
still her ovm pleasure which led her on. A terrified embar- 
rassment as to what she could say to him if she were to 
leave off, had its unrecognized share in keeping her going. 
The child, who was beginning to be distressed by the strange 
situation, came up and whimpered : ‘ Stop, mother, stop, 
and let's go home ! ' as she seized Car'line’s hand. 

Suddenly Carline sank staggering to the floor, and roll- 
ing over on her face, prone she remained. Mop's fiddle 
thereupon emitted an elfin shriek^ of finality; stepping 
quickly down from the nine-gallon beer-cask which had 
formed his rostrum, he went to the little girl, who dis- 
consolately bent over her mother. 

The guests who had gone into the back room for liquor 
^and change of air, hearing something unusual, trooped 
back liitherward, where they endeavoured to revive poor, 
weak Carline by blowing her with the bellows and open- 
ing the window. Ned, her husband, who had been detained 
,in Casterbridge, as aforesaid, came along the road at this 
tjncture, and hearing excited voices through the open case- 
'^nt, and, to his great surprise, the mention of his wife's 
(ime, he entered amid the rest upon the scene. Carline 
.'as now in convulsions, weeping violently, and for a long 
time nothing could be done with her. While he was send- 
ing for a cart to take her onward to Stickleford Hipcroft 
anxiously inquired how it had aU happened ; and then the 
assembly explained that a fiddler formerly known in the 
locality had lately visited his old haunts, and had taken 
upon himself without ‘invitation to play that evening at 
the inn and raise a dance. 

Ned demanded the fiddler's name, and they said Olla- 
moor. 

‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed Ned, looking round him. ' Where is 
ijie, and where — ^where's my little girl ? ' 


p 
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Ollamoor had disappeared, and so had the child. Hip- 
croft was in ordinary a quiet and tractable fellow, but a 
determination which was to be feared settled in his face 
now. ' Blast him 1 ' he cried. ' I'll beat his skull in for’n, 
if I swing for it to-morrow I ' r . 

He had rushed to the poker which lay on the hearth, 
and hastened down the passage, the peopSe following. 
Outside the house, on the other side of the highway, a 
mass of dark heath-land rose sullenly upward to its not ^ 
easily accessible interior, a ravined plateau, whereon jutted 
into the sky, at the distance of a couple of miles, the fir- 
woods of Mistover backed by the Yalbury coppices — a 
place of Dantesque gloom at this hour, which would have 
afforded secure hiding for a battery of artillery, much less a 
man and a child. 

Some other men plunged thitherward with him, and 
more went along the road. They were gone about twenty 
minutes altogether, returning without result to the inn. 
Ned sat down in the settle, and clasped his forehead with 
his hands. 

' Well — what a fool the man is, and hev been all these 
years, if he thinks the child his, as a' do seem to ! ' they' 
whispered. ‘ And everybody else knowing otherwise ! ' 

* No, I don’t think 'tis mine ! ' cried Ned hoarsely, as he 
looked up from his hands. ' But she is mine, all the same ! 
Ha’n’t I nussed her ? Ha'n't I fed her and teached her " 
Ha’n't I played wi’ her ? O, little Carry — gone with tlif 
rogue — gone ! ' t- 

‘ You ha’n’t lost your mis’ess, anyhow,' they said i 
console him. ' She’s throwed up the sperrits, and she is • 
feeling better, and she’s more to 'ee than a child that isn’t 
yours.' 

' She isn't ! She's not so particular much to me, especi- 
ally now she's lost the little maid ! But Carry’s the whole 
world to me I ’ 

' Well, ver' like you’ll find her to-morrow.' 

' Ah — but shall I ? Yet he can't hurt her— surely he 
can’t ! Well— how’s Car’line now ? I am ready. Is the 
cart here?' 

She was lifted into the vehicle, and they sa^iy lumbere^ 
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on toward Stickleford. Next day she was^oalmer; but 
^ the fits were still upon her ; and her^l seemed shattered. 

• For the child she appeared to shovi singularly little anxiety, 
though Ned was nearly distracfed by his pas^iena^e p^er- 
nal low for a child not his own. It was nevertheless quite 
expected that the impish Mop would restore the lost one 
aftfi^r a freak of a day or two ; but time went on, and 
neither he nor she could be heard of, and Hipcrbft murmured 
' thar perhaps he was exercising upon her some imholy 
musical charm, as he had done upon Carline herself, . 
Weeks passed, and still they could obtain no clue either 
to the fiddler's whereabouts or to the girl's ; and how he 
could have induced her to go with him remained a mystery. 

Then Ned, who had obtained only temporary employ- 
‘ ment in the neighbourhood, took a sudden hatred toVards 
his native district, and a rumour reaching his ears through 
the police that a somewhat similar man and child had' 
been seen at a fair near London, he pla5dng a violin, slie 
dancing on stilts, a new interest in the capital took posses- 
sion of Hipcroft with an intensity which would scarcely 
. allow him time to pack before returning tlnther. He did 
not, however, find the lost one, though he made it the 
entire business of his over-hours to stand about in by-streets 
in the hope of discovering her, and would start up in the 
night, saying, ' That rascal’s torturing her to maintain 
him ! ' To whidi his wife would answer peevishly, ‘ Don't 
'ee raft yourself so, Ned ! You prevent my getting a bit 
o’ rest ! He won’t^hurt her ! ' and fall asleep again. 

That Carry and her father had emigrated to America 
was the general opinion ; Mop, no doubt, finding the girl a 
highly desirable companion when he had trained her to 
keep him by her earnings as a dancer. Tliere, for tliat 
matter, they may be performing in some capacity now, 
though he must be an old scamp verging on three-score- 
and-ten, and she a woman of four-and-forty. 

May j 893 _. 
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Introduction — ^Tony Kytes, the Arch-Deceiver — ^The History of the 
; Hardcomes — ^The Superstitious Man’s Story — Audrey Satchel and 

the Parson and Clerk — Old Audrey’s Experience as a Musician— 
Abseiit-nuncledness in a Parish Choir — The Winters and the 
Palmleys — Incident in the Life of Mr. George Crookhill — Netty 
Sargent's Copyhold 


INTRODUCTION 

It is a Saturday afternoon of blue and yellow autumn- 
time, and the scene is the High Street of a well-known 
market-town. A large carrier's van stands in the quad- 
rangular fore-court of the White Hart Inn, upon the sides 
of its Spacious tilt being painted, in weather-beatai letters : 
" Burthen, Carrier to Longpuddle/ These vans, so numer- 
* ous hereabout, are a respectable, if somewhat lumbering, 
class of conveyance, much resorted to by decent travellers 
not overstocked with money, the better among them 
roughly corresponding to the old French diligences. 

The present one is timed to leave the town at four in 
the aftenioon precisely, and it is now half-past three by 
the clock in the turret at the top of the street. In a few 
seconds errand-boys from the shops begin to arrive with 
packages, which they fling into the vehide, and turn away 
whistling, and care for the packages no more. At twenty 
minutes to four an elderly woman places her basket upon 
the shsttts, slowly mounts, takes up a seat inside, and folds 
her hands and her lips. She has secured her corner for 
the journey, though there is as yet no sign of a horse being 
put in, nor of a carrier. At the three-quarters, two other 
women arrive, in whom the first recognizes the post-mis-, 
tress of Upper Longpuddle and the registrar's wife, they 
recognizing her as the aged groceress of the same village. 
At five minutes to the hour there approach Mr. Profitt, 
^the schoolmaster, in a soft felt hat, ana Christopher Twink, 
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the master-thatcher ; and & the hour strlijies there rapidly 
drop in the parish d^k and his wife, th% seedsman and 
his aged father, the registrai- ; also Mr. Day> the world- 
ignored local landscape-painter, an elderly man Who resides 
in his native place, and has never sold a picture outside 
it, though his pretensions to art have been nobly simported 
by his fdlow-villagers, whose confidence in his gcmus has 
been as remarkable as the outer neglect of it, leading them 
to buy his paintings so extensively (at the price of a few 
shillings each, it is true) that every dwelling in thej parish 
exhibits three or four of those admired productions on its 
walls. 

Burthen, the carrier, is by this time seen bustling round 
the vehide ; the horses are put in, the proprietor arranges 
the reins and springs up into his seat as if he were used 
to it — ^which he is. 

‘ Is everybody here ? ' he asks preparatorily over his 
shoulder to the passengers within. 

As those who were not there did not reply in the nega- 
tive the muster was assumed to be complete, and after a 
few hitches and hindrances the van with its human freight 
was got under way. It jogged on at an easy pace till it 
reached the bridge which formed the last outpost of the 
town. The carrier pulled uj) suddenly. 

* Bless my soul 1 ' he said, ' Tve forgot the curate ! ' 

All who could do so gazed from the little back-window 
of the van, but the curate was not in sight. 

' Now I wonder where that there man is ? ' continued 
the carrier. 

, 'Poor man, he ought to have a liring at his time of 
life.' 

' And he ought to be punctual,' said the carrier. Four 
o'clock sharp is my time for starting," I said to 'en. And 
he said, 111 be there." Now he's not here ; and as a 
serious old church-minister he ought to be as good as his 
word. Perhaps Mr. Flaxton knows, being in the same 
line of life ? ' He turned to the parish clerk. 

' I was talking an immense deal with him, that's true, 
half an hour ago)' iwlied that ecclesiastic, as one of whom 
it was no erroneous^^upposition that he should be on inti- 
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matrf terms with another ot the doth. ' Bufehe dm't siy 
he would be late/ 

The discussidh was cut off by the’ appearance round the 
comer of the van of rays from the curators spectacles, fol- 
lowed hastily by his face and a few white whi^er^^ and 
the swingi^ tails of his long gaunt coat. Nobody re- 
proached him, Seeing how he was reproaching himself ; and 
he entered breathlessly and took his seat. 

‘ Now be we all here ? * said the carrier again. They 
started a second time, and moved on till they were about 
three hundred yards out of the town, and had nearly reached ^ 
the second bridge, behind which, as every native remem- 
bers, the road takes a turn, and travellers by this highway 
disappear finally from the view of gazing burghers. 

‘ Well, as I’m alive ! ’ cried the postmistress from the 
interior of the conveyance, peering through the little 
square back-window along the road townward. 

' What ? ' said the carrier. 

' A man hailing us I ’ 

Another sudden stoppage. ' Somebody else ? ' the car- 
j^rier asked. 

' Ay, sure 1 ' All waited silently, while those who could 
gaze out did so. 

‘ Now, who can that be ? ' Burthen continued. ' I just 
put it to ye, neighbours, can any man keep time with such 
hindrances ? Bain’t we full already ? ^^o in the world 
can the man be ? ’ 

‘ He’s a sort of gentleman,’ said the schoolmaster, his 
position commanding the road more comfortably than that 
of his comrades. 

The stranger, who had been holding up his umbrella 
to attract their notice, was walking forward leisurely 
enough, now that he found, by their stopping, that it had 
been secured. His clothes were decidedly not of a local 
cut, though it was difficult to point out any particular 
mark of ffifference. In his left hand he carried a small 
leather travelling-bag. As soon as he had overtaken the 
VTO he glanced at the inscription on its side, as if to assure 
himself that he had hailed fte right conveyance, and asked 
Jf they had room. 
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The carrier replied that thoiigh they were ia’ett 3 ^ wdl 
laden he supposed they cotdd cany one more/ wha^upon 
the stranger mounted, and iook the seat cleared for him 
within. And then the horses made another move, .this 
time for good, and swung along with their burden of 
fourteen souls all told. 

' You bain't one of these parts, sir ? ^ said the carrier. 

' I could teil that as far as I could see *ee.' ' 

' Yes, I am one of these parts,' said the stranger. . \ 

‘Oh? HW 

The silence which followed seemed to imply a doubt of 
the truth of the new-comer's assertion. ' I was speaking 
of Upper Longpuddle, more particular/ continued the 
carrier hardily, ' and I think I know most faces of that 
valley.* 

‘ I was bom at Longpuddle, and nursed at Longpuddle, 
and my father and grandfather before me,' said the passen- 
ger quietly. 

‘ \^y, to be sure,' said the aged groceress in the back- 
ground, ‘ it isn't John Lackland's son — never — ^it can't be 
— ^he who went to foreign parts five-and-thirty years ago 
with his wife and family ? Yet — what do I hear ? — that's' 
his father's voice ! ' 

‘ That's the man,' replied the stranger. * John Lackland 
was my father, and I am John Lackland's son. Five-and- i 
thirty years ago, when I was a boy of eleven, my parents 
emigrated across the seas, taking me and my sister with 
them. Kytes's boy Tony was the one who drove us and 
our belongings to Casterbridge on the morning we left ; 
and his was the last Longpuddle face I saw. We sailed 
the same week across the ocean, and there we've been 
ever since, and there I've left those I went with — ^all three/ 

* Alive or dead ? ' 

‘ Dead,' he replied in a low voice. ‘ And I have come 
back to the old place, having nourished a thought — not a 
definite intention, but just a thought — that I shoul4 like 
to return here in a year or two, to spend the remainder of 
my days.' 

* Married man, Mr. Lackland ? ' 

' ‘No.' 
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' And hai^e the world u^d 'ee wdl, sb-Hai* rather John, 
knowing ^ee as a child ? In these rich new cotintries that 
we hear of so much, you've got rich with the rest ? ' 

^ I am not very rich/ Mr. Lackland said; " Even in 
new countries, you Imow, there are failures. The race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; and 
even if it sometimes is, you may be neither swift nor strong. 
However, that's enough about me. Now, having answer^ 
ft V<^ur inquiries, you must answer mine ; for being in Lon- 
don, I have come down here entirely to discover what 
Longpuddle is looking like, and who are living there. That 
was why I preferred a seat in your van to hiring a carriage 
for driving across.' 

' Well, as for Longpuddle, we rub on there much as 
) usual. Old figures have dropped out o' their frames, so 
to speak it, and new ones have be^jn put in their places. 
You mentioned Tony Kytes as having been the one to 
drive your family and your goods to Casterbridge in his 
father's waggon when you left. Tony is, I believe, living 
still, but not at Longpuddle. He went away and settled 
,at Lewgate, near Mellstock, after his marriage. Ah, Tpny 
was a sort o' man I ' 

‘ His character had hardly come out when I knew him.' 

* No. But 'twas well enough, as far as that goes — 
except as to women. I shall never forget his courting — 
never 1 ' 

The returned villager waited silently, and the carrier 
went on : — 

TONY KYTES. THE ARCH-DECEIVER 

* I shall never forget Tony's face. 'Twas a little, round, 
firm, tight face, with a seam here and there left by the 
smallpox, but not enough to hurt his looks in a woman’s 
eye, though he'd had it badish when he was a boy. So 
very serious looking' and unsmiling 'a was, that young 
man, that it really seemed as if he couldn't laugh at all 
without great pain to his conscience. He looked veiy 
hard at a small speck in your eye when talking to 'ee. 
And there was no more sign of a whisker or beard on Tony 

i; Kytes's face than on the palm of my hand. He used to 
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sing “ The Tailor's Breeches " with a religious panner, as 
if it were a hymn 

• tbc petticoats went off, and the breeches they went on \ V 

and all the rest of the scandalous stuff. He was quite 
the women's favourite, and in return for their likings he 
loved 'em in shoals. 

‘ But in course of time Tony got fixed down to one in ^ 
particular, Milly Richards, a nice, light, small, tender little ? 
thing ; and it was soon said that they were engaged to 
be matiied. One Saturday he had been to market to do 
business for his father, and was driving home the waggon 
in the afternoon. When he reached the foot of the very 
hill we shall be going over in ten minutes who should he 
see waiting for him at the top but Unity Sallet, a hand- 
some girl, one of the young women lie'd been very tender 
towards before he'd got engaged to Milly. 

' As soon as Tony came up to her she said, My dear 
Tony, will you give me a lift home ? " 

' That I will, darling," said. Tony. " You don't sup- 
pop I could refuse 'ee ? " 

^^She smiled a smile, and up she hopped, and on drove 
Tony. 

‘ " Tony," she says, in a sort of tender chide, " why 
did ye desert me for that other one ? In what is she better 
than I ? I should have made 'ee a fiiier wife, and a more 
loving one, too. Tisn't girls that are so easily won at 
first that are the best. Tliink how long we’ve knowm 
each other— ever since we were children almost— now 
haven't we, Tony ? " 

‘"Yes, that we have," says Tony, a-struck with the 
' truth o't. 

' " And you’ve never seen an 3 ;lhing in me to complain 
of, have ye, Tony ? Now tell the truth to me ! " 

/ " I never have, upon my life,” says Tony. 

‘ " And — can you say I'm n<5t pretty, Tony"? Now look 
at me ! " 

‘ He let his eyes light upon her for a long w;hile, " I 
really can't," says he. " In fact, I never knowed you was 
so pretty before I " 
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Prettier than she ? . 

^ What Tony would have said to that nobody knows, 
for before he could speak, wliat should he see ahead, over 
the hedge past the turning, but a feather he Icnew well— 
the feather in Milly's hat— ^e to whom he had been think- 
ing of putting the question as to giving out the banns that 
very week. 

' Unity,"' says he, as mild as he could, here's Milly 
coming. Now I shall catch it mightily if she sees 'ee rii 
ing here with me ; and if you get down she’ll be turning 
the corner in a moment, and, seeing 'ee in the road, she’ll 
know we've been coming on together. Now, dearest 
Unity, will ye. to avoid all unpleasantness, which I know 
ye can't bear any more than I, will ye lie down in the back 
part of the waggon, and let me cover you over with the 
taipaulin till Iffilly has passed ? Tt will all be done in a 
minute. Do ! — and I'll think over what we've said, and 
perhaps I shall put a loving question to you after all, instead 
of to Milly. 'Tisn't true that it is all settled between her 
and me/' 

’ Well, Unity Sallet agreed, and lay down at the Ijack 
end of the waggon, and Tony covered her over, so that 
the waggon seemed to be empty but for the loose tarpaulin ; 
and then he drove on to meet Milly. 

' ” My dear Tony ! " cries Milly, looking up "with a little 
pout at him as he came near. “ How long you've been 
coming home ! Just as if I didn't live at Upper Long- 
puddle at all ! And I've come to meet you as you asked 
me to do, and to ride back with you, and talk over om 
future home — since you asked me, and I promised. But I 
shouldn't have come else, Mr. Tony I " 

' Ay, my dear, I did ask 'eC'—to be sure I did, now I 
think of it — ^but I had quite forgot it. To ride back with 
me, did you say, dear Milly ? " 

* " Well, of course 1 What can I do else ? Surely 
you don't want me to Walk, now I've come all this 
way?" 

* " 0 no, no ! I was thinking you might be going on to 
town to meet your mother. I saw her there— and she 
looked as if die nught be expecting 'ee." 
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" O no ; she's just home. She came across the fields, 
■and so got back before you/' 

* Ah I I didn't know that," says Tony. And there 
was no help for it but to take her up beside him. 

'They talked on V€^ pleasantly, and looked at the 
trees, and beasts, and birds, and insects, and at the plough- 
men at work in the fields, till presently who should they 
see looking out of the upper window of a house that stood 
beside the road they were following, but Hannah Jolliver,fil 
another young beauty of the place at that time, and tlie 
very first woman that Tony had fallen in love with — ^before 
Milly and before Unity, in fact — the one that he had almost 
arranged to marry instead of Milly. She was a much 
more dashing girl than Milly Richards, though he'd not 
thought much of her of late. The house Hannah was 
lookmg from was her aunt's. 

' " My dear Milly — ^my coming wife, as I may call 'ee/' 
says Tony in his modest way, and not so loud that Unity 
could overhear, " I see a young woman a-looking out of 
window, who I think may accost me. The fact is, Milly, 
she had a notion that I was wishing to marry her, and 
since she's discovered I've promised another, and a prettier 
than she, I'm rather afeard of her temper if she sees us 
together. Now, Milly, would you do me a favour — my 
coming wife, as I may say ? " 

' " Certainly, dearest Tony," says she. 

' " Then would ye creep under the empty sacks just here 
in the front of the waggon, and hide there out pf sight till 
we've passed the house ? She hasn't seen us yet. You 
see, we ought to live in peace and goodw4I since 'tis almost 
Christmas, and 'twill prevent angry passions rising, which 
we always should do," 

‘ " I don't mind, to oblige you, Tony," Milly said ; and 
though she didn't care much about doing it, she crept 
under, and crouched down just behind the seat. Unity 
being snug at the other end. So they drove on till they 
got near the road-side cottage. Hannah had soon seen 
him coming, and waited at the window, looking down upon 
him. tossed her head a little disdainful and smiled 
off-hand. 
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' Well, arw't you going to be civil enough to ask me 
to iide hcHue mth you 1 sm says, seeing that he was for 
driving past with a nod and a smile. ^ 

' Ah, to be sure J What was I thinking of ? said 
Tony, in a flutter. " But you seem as if you was staying 
at your aunt's ? 

' " No, I am not/' she said. Don't you see I have my 
bonnet and jacket on ? I have only called to see her on 
‘ Jmy way home. How can you be so stupid, Tony ? " 

' In that case — ah — of course you must come along 
wi' me," says Tony, feeling a dim sort of sweat rising up 
inside Ids clothes- And he reined in the horse, and waited 
tills 'jhe'd come downstairs, and then helped her up beside 
him, her feet outside. He drove on again, his face as long 
as a face that was a round one by nature well could be. 

' Hannah looked round sideways into his eyes. " This 
is nice, isn't it, Tony ? " she says. " I like riding with 
you." 

* Tony looked back into her eyes. " And I with you," 
he S2ud after a while. In short, having considered her, he 

^ warmed up, and the more he looked at her the more he 
liked her, till he couldn't for the life of him think why he 
had ever said a word about marriage to Milly or Unity 
while Hannah Jolliver was in question. So they sat a 
little (closer and closer, their feet upon the foot-board and 
their shoulders touching, and Tony thought over and over 
again how handsome Hannah was. He spoke tenderer 
and tenderer, and called her " dear Hannah " in a whisper 
at last. 

‘ " You've settled it with Milly by this time, I suppose ? " 
said she. 

'"N — no, not exactly." 

* " What ? How low you talk, Tony." 

* " Yes — I've a kind of hoarseness. I said, not exactly.” 

^ " I suppose you mean to ? ” 

' Well, as to that " His eyes rested on her face, 

and hers on his. He wondered how he could have b^n 
such a fool as not to follow up Hannali. "My sweet 
Hannah 1 " he bursts out, taking her hand, not being really 
able to help it, and forgetting Milly and Unity, and 
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all the world besides. ‘"Settled it? I don't think I 
have!" 

‘ " Hark I " says Hannah. 

‘ " What ? " says Tony, letting go her hand. 

‘ " Surely I heard a sort of little screaming squeak under 
those sacks ? Why, you've been carrying com, isind there's 
mice in this waggon, I declare I " She began to haul up 
the tails of her gown. 

' " O no, 'tis the axle," said Tony in an assuring way - 
" It do go like that sometimes in dry weather." 

" " Perhaps it was. . . . Well, now, to be quite honest, 
dear Tony, do you like her better than me ? Because — 
because, ^though I've held off so independent. I'll own at 
last that I do like 'ee, Tony, to tell the trutli ; and I wouldn't 
say no if you asked me — you know what." 

' Tony was so won over by this pretty offering mood of a 
girl who had been quite the reverse (Hannah had a back- 
ward way with her at times, if you can mind) that he just 
glanced behind, and then whispered very soft, " I haven't 
quite promised her, and I think I can get out of it, and 
ask you that question you speak of." 

' " Throw over Milly ? — all to marry me ! How delight- 
ful 1 " broke out Hannah, quite loud, clapping her hands. 

'At this there was a real squeak—an angry, spiteful 
squeak, and afterward a long moan, as if somethii% had 
broke its heart, and a movement of the empty sacks. 

' " Something's there ! " said Hannah, starting up. 

' " It's nothing, really," says Ibny in a soothing voice, 
and praying inwardly for a w^ay out of this. " I wouldn't 
tell 'ee at first, because I wouldn't frighten 'ee. But, 
Hannah, I've really a couple of ferrets in a bag under 
there, for rabbiting, and they quarrel sometimes. I don't 
wish it knowed, as 'twould be called poaching. Oh, they 
can't get out, bless 'ee — you are quite safe I And — and — 
what a fine day it is, isn't it, Hannah, for this time of year ? 
Be you going to market next Saturday ? How is your 
aunt now ? " And so on, says Tony, to keep her from 
talking any more about love in Milly’s hearing. 

‘ But he found his work cut out for him, and wondering 
again how he should get out of this ticklish business, he 
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looked about for a chanceJ l^eariiig home he saw his 
father in a field not far off, holding up his hand as if he 
wished to speak to Tony. 

* Would you mind taking the reins a moment, Hannah/^ 
be said, much relie'ifed, while I go and find out what 
father wants ? ” 

* She consented, and away he hastened into the field, 
only too glad to get breathing time. He found that his 
father was looking at him with rather a stem eye. 

* " Come, come. Tony,'' says old Mr. Kytes, as soon as 
his son was alongside him, “ this won't do, you know." 

‘ " What ? " says Tony. 

' " Why, if you mean to marry Milly Richards, do it, 
and there's an end o’t. But don't go driving about the 
coimtry with Jolliver's daughter and making a scandal. I 
'won't have such things done," ' 

' *' I only asked her — that is, she asked me, to ride home." 

' " She ? Wliy, now, if it had been Milly, 'twould have 
been quite proper ; but you and Hannah Jolliver going 
about by yourselves " 

' " Milly's there, too, father." 

'"MiUy? Where?" 

' " Under the com-sacks ! Yes, the truth is, father, I've 
got rather into a nunn5nvatch, I'm afeard ! Unity Sallet 
is thfere, too — yes, at the other end, under the tarpaulin. 
All three are in that waggon, and what to do with 'em I 
know nQ more than the dead ! The best plan is, as I'm 
thinking, to speak out loud and plain to one of 'em before 
the rest, and that will settle it ; not but what 'twill cause 
'em to kick up a bit of a miff, for certain. Now which 
would j^u marry, father, if you was in my place ? " 

' " Whichever of 'em did not ask to ride with thee." 

' " That was Milly, I'm bound to say, as she only mounted 
by my invitation. But Milly " 

' “ Then stick to Milly, she’s the best. . . . But look 
at that ! " 

* His father pointed toward the waggon. " She can’t 
hold that horse in. You shouldn't have left the reins in 
her hands. Run on and take the horse’s head, or there'll 
bo some accident to them maids I " 
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' Tony’s horse, in fact^ in spite of Hannah's tuggir^ at 
the reins, had started on his at a brii^ walking pace, 
being very anxious to get back to the stable, for he had 
had a long day out. Without another word Tony rushed 
away from his father to overtake thfe horse. 

' Now of ail things that could have happened to wean 
him from Milly there was nothing so powerful as his father’s 
recommending her. No ; it could not be Milly, after all. 
Hannah must be the one, since he could not marry all 
three as he longed to do. This he thought while running 
after the waggon. But queer things were happening inside 
it. 

' It was, of course, Milly who had screamed under the 
sack^bags, being obliged to let off her bitter rage and shame 
in that way at what Tony was saying, and never daring 
to show', for very pride and dread o’ being laughed at, that 
she was in hiding. She became more and more restless, 
and in twisting herself about, what did she see but another 
woman’s foot and white stocking close to her head. It 
quite frightened her, not knowing that Unity Sallet was 
in the w^aggon likewise. But after the fright was over she 
determined to get to the bottom of all this, and she crept 
and crept along the bed of the waggon, under the tarpaulin. 
Tike a snake, when lo and behold she came face to face 
with Unity, 

‘ ” Well, if this isn't disgraceful ! ” says Milly in a rag- 
ing whisper to Unity. 4 

‘ ’Tis,” says Unity, ** to see you hiding in a young 
man's waggon like this, and no great character belonging 
to either of ye ! " 

^ Mind what you are sa 5 dng 1 " replied Milly, getting 
louder. ” I am engaged to be married to him, and haven’t 
I a right to be here ? Wliat right have you/ 1 should like 
to know ? What has he been promising you ? A pretty 
lot of nonsense, I expect ! But what Tony says to other 
women is all mere wind, and no concern to me 1 ” 

' " Don’t you be too sure ! ” says Unity. " He’s going 
to have Hannah, and not you, nor me either ; I could 
hear that." 

' Now at these strange voices sounding from under the 
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doth Haimah was thunderstruck almost into a swound ; 
and it was just at this time that the horse moved on. 
Hannah tugged away wildly, not knowing what was 
doing; and as the quarrel rose louder and loucte Hannah 
got so horrified that she let go the reins altogether* The 
horse went on at his own pace, and coining to the comer 
where we turn round to drop down the hill to Lower Long^ 
puddle he turned too quick, the off wheels went up the 
bank, the waggon rose sideways till it was quite on edge 
upon the near axles, and out rolled the three maidens into 
the road in a heap. The horse looked round and stood still. 

‘ When Tony came up, frightened and breathless, he 
was relieved enough to see that neither of his darlings was 
hurt, beyond a few scratches from the brambles of the 
hedge. But he was rather alarmed when he heard how 
they were going on at one another. 

* '' Don't yc quarrel, my dears — don't ye ! " says he, 
taking off his hat out of respect to 'em. And then he 
would have kissed them all round, as fair and square as a 
man could, but they were in too much of a taking to let 
him, and screeched and sobbed till they was quite spent. 

' '' Now I'll speak out honest, because I ought to," says 
Tony, as soon as he could get heard. " And this is the 
truth," says he. " I've asked Hannah to be mine, and 
she is willing, and we are going to put up the banns 
next " 

' Tony had not noticed that Hannah's father was com- 
ing up behind, nor had he noticed that Hannah's face 
beginning to bleed from the scratch of a bramble. Hannah 
had seen her father, and had run to him, crjdng worse 
than ever. 

' " My daughter is wo/ willing, sir ! " says Mr. Jolliver 
hot and strong. " Be you willing, Hannah ? I ask ye to 
have spirit enough to refuse him, if yer virtue is left to 'ee 
and you run no risk ? " 

‘ “ She's as sound as a bell for me, that 111 swear 1 " 
says Tony, flaring up, " And so's the others, come to 
that, though you may think it an onusual thing in me ! '* 

' " I have spirit, and I do refuse him 1 " says Hannah, 
partly because her father was there, and partly, too, in a 
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tautnun because of the discovezy, and the scar that might 
be left on her face. ** Little <fid I think when I was so 
,Boft with him just how that I was talking to such a false 
deceiver!” 

* What, you won*t have me, Hannah ? ” says Tony, 
his jaw hanging down like a dead man's. 

' ” Never — I would sooner marry no — ^nobody at all ! ” 
she gasped out, though with her heart in her throat, for 
she would not have refused Tony if he had asked her cjuietly , ) 
and her father had not been there, and her face had not 
been scratched by the bramble. And having said that, 
away she walked upon her father's arm, thinking and hop- 
ing he would ask her again. 

* Tony didn't know what to say next. Milly was sob- 
bing her heart out ; but as his father had strongly recom- 
mended her he couldn't feel inclined that way. So he 
turned to Unity. 

* ** Well, will you, Unity dear, be mine ? ” he says. 

' ” Take her leavings ? Not 1 1 '' says Unity. " I'd 
scorn it I ” And away walks Unity Sallet likewise, though 
she looked back when she'd gone some way, to see if he 
was following her. 

' So there at last were left Milly and Tony by them- 
sdves, she crying in watery streams, and Tony looking 
like a tree struck by lightning, 

‘ ” Well, Milly,” he says at last, going up to her, ** it do 
seem as if fate had ordained that it should be you and I, 
or nobody. And what must be must be, I suppose. Hey, • 
MiUy ? 

' ” If you like, Tony. You didn't really mean what 
you said to them ? ” 

^ ” Not a word of it I ” declares Tony, bringing down his 
fist upon his palm. 

'' And then he kissed her, and put the waggon to rights, 
and they mounted together ; and their banns were put up 
the very next Sunday. I was not able to go to thdr wed- 
ding, but it was a rare party they had, by all account. 
Everybody in Longpuddle was there almost ; you among 
the rest, I think, Mr, Flaxton ? ' The speaker turned to 
the parish derk, 
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' I was/ said Mr. Elaxton. ' And that party was die 
cau^ of a very curious change in some other people's 
affairs ; I mean in Steye Hardcome's and his xousin 
James's/ 

' Ah ! the Hardcomes/ said the stranger. ‘ How familiar 
tbUt name is to me I What *of them ? ' 

The derk cleared his throat and began : — 

< THE HISTORY OF THE HARDCOMES 

'Yes, Tony's was the very best wedding-randy ^ that 
ever I was at ; and I've been at a good many, as you may 
suppose ' — turning to the newly-arrived one — ‘ having, as a 
churdi-officer, the privilege to attend all christening, wed- 
ding, and funeral parties — such being our Wessex custom. 

' 'Twas on a frosty night in Christmas week, and among 
the folk inidted were the said Hardcomes o' Climmerston 
— Steve and James — first cousins, both of th|m small 
fanners, just entering into business on their own account. 
With them came, as a matter of course, their intended 
wives, two young women of the neighbourhood, both very 
pretty and sprightly maidens, and numbers of friends from 
Abbot's-Ceniel, and Weatherbury, and Mellstock, and I 
don't know where — regular houseful. 

' The kitchen was cleared of furniture for dancing, and 
the old folk played at " Put " and " All-fours " in the 
parlour, though at last they gave that up to join in the 
dance. The top of the figure was by the large front win- 
dow of the room, and there were so many couples that the 
lower part of the figure reached through the door at the 
back, and into the darkness of the out-house ; in fact, 
you couldn't see the end of the row at all, and 'twas never 
known exactly how long that dance was, the lowest couples 
being lost among the faggots and brushwood in the out- 
house. 

' Wh)^ we had danced a few hours, and the crowns of 
we taller men were swelling into lumps with bumping the 
beams of the ceiliiig, the fiJst fiddler laid down his fiddle- 
bow, and said he should play no more, for he wished to 
dance. Anddn another hour the second fiddler laid down 
his, and said he wanted to dance, too ; so there was only 
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th€ third fiddler left, and he was a’ old, veteran man, ytry 
weak in the wrist. However, he managed up a 

faltering tweedle-dee; but there being no chair in the 
room, and his knees being as weak as his wrists, he was 
obliged to sit upon as much of the little cpmer-table as 
projected beyond the comer-cupboard fixed over it, which 
was not a very wide seat for a man advanced in years, 

‘ Among those who danced most continually were the 
two engaged couples, as was natural to their situation. 
Eacli pair was very w^ell matched, and very unlike the 
other. James Hardcome’s intended was called Emily 
Darth, and both she and James were gentle, nice-minded, 
in-door people, fond of a quiet life. Steve and his chosen, 
named Olive Pawle, were different ; they were of a more 
bustling nature, fond of racketing about and seeing what 
was going on in the world. The two couples had arranged 
to get married on the same day, and that not long thence ; 
Tonyas wedding being a sort of stimulant, as is often the 
case ; Tve noticed it professionally many times. 

* They danced with such a will as only young people in, 
that stage of courtship can dance ; and it happened that 
as the evening wore on James had for his partner Stephen’s 
plighted one, Olive, at the same time that Stephen was 
dancing with James’s Emily. It was noticed that in spite 
o’ the exchange the young men seemed to enjoy the dance 
no less than before. By and by they were treading another 
tune in the same changed order as wc had noticed earlier, 
and though at first each one had held the other’s mistress 
strictly at half-arm's length, lest there should be shown 
any objection to too close quarters by the lady’s proper 
man, as time passed there was a little more closeness 
between 'em ; and presently a little more closeness still. 

' The later it got the more did each of the two cousins 
dance with the wrong young girl, and the tighter did he 
hold her to his side as he whirled her round ; an^, what 
was very remarkable, neither seemed to mind what the 
other was doing. The party began to draw towards its 
end, and I saw no more that night, being one of the first 
to leave, on account of my meaning's business* But I 
leamt the rest of it from those that knew. 
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* After finishing a pa^cnlarly warming dance with the 
changed partners, as Tve motioned, the two young men 
looked at one another, and in a moment or two went out 
into the porch together. 

‘"James/' says Steve, "what were you thinking of 
v^en you were dancing Vith my Olive ? ” 

* " Well,** said James, " perhaps what you were think- 
ing of when you w^ere dancing with my Emily/* 

‘"I was thinking," said Steve, with some hesitation, 
" thit I wouldn't mind chan^ng for good and all 1 " 

‘ " It was what I was feeling likewise," said James. 

‘ " I willingly agree to it, if you think we could manage 
it." 

* " So do L But what would the girls say ? " 

* " *Tis my belief,” said Steve, " that they wouldn't par- 
ticularly object. Your Emily clung as dose to me as if 
she already belonged to me, dear girl." 

* " And your Olive to me," says James. " I ^ould feel 
her heart beating like a dock." 

' Well, they agreed to put it to the girls when they were 
all four walking home together. And they did so. When 
they parted that night the exchange was decided on — all 
having been done under the hot excitement of that even- 
ing's dandng. Thus it happened that on the foUoAving 
Sunday morning, when the people were sitting in church 
with mouths wide open to hear the names published as 
they had expected, there w^as no small amazement to hear 
them coupled the WTong way, as it seemed. The congre- 
gation whispered, and thought the parson had made a 
mistake ; till they discovered that his reading of the names 
was verily the true way. As they had decided, so they 
were married, each one to the other's original property. 

‘ Well, the two couples lived on for a year or two ordin- 
arily enough, till the time came when these young people 
began to grow a little less warm to their respective spouses, 
as is the rule of married life ; and the two cousins won- 
dered more and more in their hearts what had made 'em 
so mad at the last moment to marry crosswise as they did, 
when they might have married straight, as was planned 
by Nature, and as they had fallen in love. Twas Tony's 
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patty that had done it, plain enough, and Ihey half wished 
they had never gone there. James, being a quiet, fireside, 
perusing man, felt at times a wide gap between himself 
and Olive, his wife, who loved riding and driving and out* 
door jaunts to a degree ; while Steve, who was always 
knocking about hither and thither, had a Very domestic 
wife, who worked samplers, and made hearthrugs, scarc^y 
ever wished to cross the threshold, and only drove out 
with him to please him. 

* However, they said very little about this mismatftig to 
any of their acquaintances, though sometimes Steve would 
look at James’s wife, and sigh, and James would look at 
Steve's wife and do the same. Indeed, at last the two 
men were frank enough towards each other not to mind 
mentioning it quietly to themselves, in a long-faced, sorry- 
smiling, whimsical sort of way, and would shake their 
heads together over their foolislmess in upsetting a well- 
considered choice on the strength of an hour's fancy in the 
whirl and wildness of a dance. Still, they were sensible 
and honest young fellows enough, and did their best to 
make shift with their lot as they had arranged it, and not 
to repine at what could not now be altered or mended. 

' So things remained till one fine summer day they went 
lor their yearly little outing together, as they had made it 
their custom to do for a long while past. This year they 
chose Budmouth-Kegis as the place to spend their holiday 
iu; and off they went in their best clothes at nine o'clock 
in the morning, 

' When they had reached Budmouth-Regis they walked 
two and two along the shore — their new boots going 
, squeakity-squash upon the clammy velvet sands. I can 
seem to see 'em now ! Then they looked at the sliips in 
the harbour ; and then went up to the Look-out ; and then 
had dinner at an inn, and then again walked two ^d, two, 
squeakity-squash, upon the velvet sands. As evening 
drew on they sat on one of the public seats upon the Esplan- 
ade, and listened to the band ; and then they said, " What 
shall we do next ? " 

' " Of all things," said Olive (Mrs. James Hardcome, 
tha;t is), "I should like to row in the bayl We could 
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listen to the music from the water as well as from here^ 
and have the fun of rowing besides/' 

‘''The very thing; so should I/' says Stephen, his 
tastes being always like hers/ 

Here the clerk turned io the citrate. 

" But youi sir, know the rest of the strange particulars 
of that strange evening of their lives better than anybody 
^ else, having had much of it from their own lips, which J 
' had i\ot ; and perhaps youll oblige the gentleman ? ' 

* Certainly, if it is wished/ said the curate. And he 
took up the clerk's tale : — 

* Stephen's wife hated the sea, except from land, and 
couldn’t bear the thought of going into a boat. James, 
too, disliked the water, and said that for his part he would 
much sooner stay on and listen to the band in the seat they 
occupied, though he did not wish to stand in his wife’s way 
if she desired a row. The end of the discussion was that 
James and his cousin’s wife Emily agreed to remain where 
they were sitting and enjoy the music, while they watched 
the other two hire a boat just beneath, and take their water- 
excursion of half an hour or so, till they should choose to 
come back and join the sitters on the Esplanade ; when w* 
they would all start homeward together. 

Nothing could have pleased the other two restless pnes 
better than this arrangement ; and Emily and James 
'Watched them go down to the boatman below and choose 
one of the little yellow skills, and walk carefully out upon 
the little .plank that was laid on trestles to enable them 
to get alongside the craft. They saw Stephen hand Olive 
in, and take his seat facing her ; when they were settled 
they waved their hands to the couple watching them, 
and then Stephen took the pair of scidls and pulled off to 
the tune beat by the band, she steering through the other 
boats skimming about, for the sea was as smooth as glass 
that evening, and pleasure-seekers were rowing every- 
where. 

' “ How pretty they look moving on, don’t tliey ? 
said Emily to James (as I’’ve been assured). “ They both 
enjoy it equally. In everything their likings are the same." 
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' “ That’s true," said James. 

* "They would have made a handsome pair if they had 
married,” said she. 

‘ " Yes,” said he. " 'Tis a pity we should have parted 

- > f 

* " Don't talk of that, James?' said she. ■ ‘ For better 
or for worse we decided to do as we did, and there's an end 
Qf it." 

‘ They sat on after that without speaking, side by side, 
and the band played as before; the people stroUed up 
and down; and Stephen and Olive shrank smaller and 
anaHer as they shot straight out to sea. The two on shore 
used to relate how they saw Stephen stop rowing a moment, 
and take off his coat to get at his work better ; but James's 
wife sat quite still in the stem, holding the tiller-ropes 
by which she steered the boat. When they had got very 
small indeed she turned her head to shore. 

' " She is waving her handkerchief to us," said Stephen's 
wife, who thereupon puUed out her own, and waved it as a 
return signal. 

‘ The boat's course had been a little awry while Mrs. 
James neglected her steering to wave her handkerchief to 
her husband and Mrs. Stephen; but now the light skiff 
vrent straight onward again, and they could soon see 
nothing more of the two figures it contained than Oliye’s 
light mantle and Stephen's white shirt-sleeves behind. 

* The two on the shore talked on. " 'Twas very curious 
— our changing partners at Tony K3rtes's wedding," Emily 
declared, " Tony was of a fickle nature by all account, 
and it really seemed as if his character had infected us that 
night. Wliich of you two was it that first proposed not 
to marry as we were engaged ? " 

^ " H'm — I can’t remember at this moment," says 
James. " We talked it over, you know ; and no sooner 
said than done." 

* " 'Twas the dancing," said she. " People get quite 
crazy sometimes in a dance." 

* " They do," he owned. 

* " James~do you think they care for one another 
still ? " asks Mrs. Stephen. 
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* James Hardcome mi^d and admitted, that perhaps a ; 
little tender feeling might flicker up in their hearte for a 
moment now and then, Still, nothing of any account," 
he said. 

' I sometimes think that Olive is in Steve's mind a 
good deal," murmurs Mrs. Stephen ; " particularly when she 
pleases his fancy by riding past our window at a gallop on 
one of the draught-horses. . . I never could do anything 
• of that sort ; I could never get over my fear of a horse." 

‘ “ And 1 am no horseman, though I pretend to be on 
her account," murmured James Hardcome. "But isn't 
it almost time for them to turn and sweep round to the 
shore, as the other boating folk have done ? I wonder 
what Olive means by steering away straight to the horizon 
like that ? She has hardly swerved from a direct line 
seaward since they started." 

' " No doubt they are talking, and don't think of where 
they are going," suggests Stephen's wife. 

' " Perhaps so," said James. " I didn't know Steve 
could row like that." 

* " O yes” says she. " He often comes here on business, 
and generally has a pull round the bay." 

' " 1 can hardly sec the boat or them," says James again ; 

" and it is getting dark." 

' The heedless pair afloat now formed a mere speck 
in the films of the coming night, which thickened apace, till 
it completely swallowed up their distant shapes. They 
had disappeared while still following the same straight 
course away from the world of land-livers, as if they were 
intending to drop over the sea-edge into space, and never 
return to earth again. 

‘ The two on the shore continued to sit on, punctually 
abiding by their agreement to remain on the same spot till 
the others returned. The Esplanade lamps were lit one 
by one, the bandsmen folded up their stands and departed, 
the yachts in the bay hung out their riding lights, and the 
little boats came back to shore one after another, their 
hirers walking on to the sands by the plank they had 
climbed to go afloat ; but among these Stephen and Olive 
did not appear. 
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* What a time they are I said Emily? I am getting 
quite chilly. I did not expect to have to sit so long in the 
evening air." 

" Thereupon James Hardcome said that he did not 
require his overcoat, and insisted qn lending it to her. 

'He wrapped it round Emily’s shoulders.. 

' " Thank you, James/' she said. " How cold CMive 
must be in that thin jacket ! " 

' He said he was thinking so, too. " Well, they are sure- 
to be quite close at hand by this time, though we can't see 
'em. The boats are not all in yet. Some of the rowers 
are fond of paddling along the shore to finish out their 
hour of hiring." 

' " Shall we walk by the edge of the water," said she, 

"" to see if we can discover them ? " 

' He assented, reminding her that they must not lose 
sight of the seat, lest the belated pair should return and 
miss them, and be vexed that they had not kept the 
^appointment. 

'They walked a sentry-beat up and down the sands 
immediately opposite the seat ; and still the others did not 
come. James Hardcome at last went to the boatman, 
thinking that after all his wife and cousin might have come 
in under shadow of the dusk without being perceived, 
and might "have forgotten the appointment at the bench. ‘ 

' " All in ? " asked James. 

‘ " All but one boat," said the lessor. " I can't think 
where that couple is keeping to. They might run foul of 
something or other in the dark." 

" Again Stephen's wife and Olive's husband waited, 
with more and more anxiety. But no little yellow boat' 
returned. Was it possible they could have landed further 
down the Esplanade ? 

It may have been done to escape paying," said the 
boat-owner. " But they didn't Idok like people who would 
do that/' 

' James Hardcome knew that he could found no hope 
on such a reason as that. But now, remembering 
had been casually discussed between Steve and himsfro 
about their wives from time to time, he a^^ittejl for the 
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first time the po^hility that tibeir dd tendeniessiiad been 
revived by their, face-to-face position more strongly than 
, either had anticipated at starting— the excursion , having 
been so obviously undertaken for the pleasur^ <3|. the per- 
formance only— and that they had landed at kbmt steps 
he knew of further down towards the pier, to be longer alone 
together. ^ 

' Still he disliked to harbour the thought, and would not 
< mention its existence to his companion. He merely said 
to her, “ Let us walk further on." 

* They did so, and lingered between the boat-stage and 
the pier till Stephen Hardcome*s wife was uneasy, and was 
obli^d to accept James's offered arm.. Thus the night 
advanced, fimily was presently so worn out by fatigue 
that James felt it necessary to conduct her home ; there 
was, too, a remote chance that tlie truants had landed 
in the harbour on the other side of the town, or elsewhere, 
and hastened home in some imexpected way, in the belief 
that their consorts would not have waited so long. 

' However, he left a direction in the town that a look-out 
should be kept, though this was arranged privately, the 
bare possibility of an elopement being enough to make 
him reticent ; and, full of misgivings, the two remaining 
ones hastened to catch the last train out of Budmouth- 
■ Regis ; and when they got to Casterbridge drdVe back to 
Upper Longpuddle.’ 

* Along this very road as we do now,' remarked the parish 
clerk. 

‘ To be sure — along this very road,' said the curate. 

‘ However, Stephen apd Olive were not at their homes ; 
neither had entered the village since leaving it in the 
morning. Emily knd James Hardcome went to their 
resp^tive dwellings to snatch a hasty night's rest, and at 
daylight the next morning they drove .again to Caster- 
bridge and entered the Buchnouth train, the line being just 
opened. 

' Nothing had been heard of the couple there during this 
^ef absence. In the course of a few hours some young 
. men testified to having seen such a man and woman r6wing> 
i' in a frail hirecj craft, the head of the boat kept straight 
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to $ea; 4 hey had sat looking in each other's faces as if 
they were in a dream, with no consciousness of wha^ they 
were doing, or whither they were steering. It was not 
till late thaf day that more tidings reached James's ears, 
The boat had been found drifting bottom upward a long 
way from land. In the evening the sea rose somewhat, 
and a cry spread through the town that two bodies w'ere 
cast ashore in Lulwind Bay, several miles to the eastward. 
They were brought to Budmouth, and inspection revealed 
them to be the missing pair. It was said that they had 
been found tightly locked in each other's arms, his lips 
upon hers, their features still wrapt in the same calm 
and dream-like repose which had been observed in their 
demeanour as the}^ had glided along. 

' Neither James nor Emily questioned the original 
motives of the unfortunate man and woman in putting 
to sea. They w^ere both above suspicion as to intention. 
Whatever their mutual feelings might have led them on 
to, underhand behaviour at starting was foreign to the 
nature of either. Conjecture pictured that they might 
have fallen into tender reverie while gazing each into a pair 
of eyes that had formerly flashed for him and her alone, 
and, unwilling to avow what their mutual sentiments 
were, they had done no more than continue thus, oblivious 
of time arid space, till darkness suddenly overtook them 
far from land. But nothing w^as truly known. It had 
been their destiny to die thus. Tlie two halves, intended 
by Nature to make the perfect whole, had failed in that 
result during their lives, though in their death they w'^rc 
not divided," Their bodies were brqpght home, and buried 
on one day. I remember that, on looking round the 
churchyard while reading the service, 1 observed nearly 
all the parish at their funeral.' 

* It was so, sir/ said the clerk. 

' The remaining two,' continued the curate (whose voice 
had grown husky while relating the lovers' sad' fate), 

* were a more thoughtful and far-seeing, though less 
romantic, couple than the first. They were now mutually 
bereft of a comps^on, and found themselves by this 
Acddent in a position to fulfil their destiny according to 
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Nattire's plan and their own original and cahuly-fofithed 
inteution* James Hardcame took Emily to wife in the 
cour^ of a year and a half; and the tnarriage proved 
in every respect a happy one- I solemnieed the service, 
Hardcome having told me, when he came to. ^ve notice 
of the proposed wedding,' the story of his first wif^s loss 
almost word for word as I have told it to you/ 

‘ And are they living in Longpuddle still ? ' asked the 
new-comer. 

* O no, sir,* interposed the clerk. ‘ James has been dead 
these dozen years, and his mis'ess about six or seven. 
They had no children. William Privett used to be their 
odd man till he died.' 

' Ah — ^William Privett ! He dead, too ? — dear me I ' 
said the other. ‘ AH passed away ! ' 

* Yes, sir. William was much older than I. He’d ha' 
been over eighty if he had lived till now.' 

'There was something very strange about William's 
death — ^very strange indeed ! ' sighed a melancholy man in 
the back of the van. It was the seedsman's father, who 
had hitherto kept silence. 

' And what might that have been ? ' asked Mr. Lackland. 

THE SUPEKSTITIOUS MAN'S STORY 

' William, as you may know, was a curious, silent man ; 
you could feel when he came near 'ee ; and if he was in the 
house or an5^'here behind your back without your seeing 
him, there seemed to be something clammy in the air, as 
if a cellar door was opened close by your elbow. Well, 
one Sunday, at a time that William was in very good 
health to all .appearance, the bell that was ringing for 
church went very heavy all of a sudden ; the sexton, who 
told me o't, said he'd not known the bell go so heavy in his 
hand for years — ^and he feared it meant a death in the 
parish. That was on the Sunda5% as I say. During the 
week aft^, it dtianced that William’s wfe was sta3nng 
up late one night to finish her ironing, she doing the wash- 
ing for Mr. and Mrs. Hardcome. Her husband had finished 
his supper smd gone to bed as usual some hour or two 
before. While ^e ironed she heard him cjpming down- 
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stairs ; he stopped to put on his boots at the stair-foot, 
where he always left tibem, and then came on into the 
living-room where she was ironing, passing through it 
towards the door, this being the only way from the stair- 
case to the outside of the house. No word was said on 
either side, WiUiam not being a man given to much speak- 
ing, and his wife being occupied with her work. He went 
out and dosed the door behind him. As her husband had 
now and then gone out in this way at night before when 
unwell, or imable to sleep for want of a pipe, she took no 
particular notice, and continued at her ironing. This she 
finished shortly after, and as he had not come in she waited 
a while for him, putting aw^ay the irons and things, and* 
preparing the table for his breakfast in the morning. 
Still he did not return, a^d supposing him not far off, and 
wanting to get to bed herself, tired as she was, she left 
the door unbarred and went to the stairs, after writing on 
the back of the door with chalk : Mind and do the door 
(because he w^as a forgetful man). 

' To her great surprise, and I might say alarm, on reach- 
ing the foot of the stairs his boots were standing there as 
they always stood when he had gone to rest ; going up to 
their chamber she found him in bed sleeping as sound as a 
rock. How he could have got back again v;ithout her seeing 
or hearing him was beyond her comprehension. It could 
only have been by passing behind her very quietly while 
she was bumping with the iron. But this notion did not 
satisfy her : it was surely impossible that she should not 
have seen him come in through a room so small. She could 
not unravel the mystery, and felt very queer and uncom- 
fortable about it. However, she would not disturb him 
, to question him then, and went to bed herself. 

' He rose and left for his work very early the next 
morning, before she was awake, and she waited his return 
to breakfast wdth much anxiety for an explanation, for 
thinking over the matter by daylight made it seem only 
the more startling. When he came in to the meal he said, 
^fore she could put her question, “ Wliat's the meaning of 
them words chalked on the door ? " 

' She told |iim, and asked him about his going out the 
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night before. William declared that he had heverdeft the 
bedroom after eeiering it, having in fact undressed, lain 
do^^and fallen asleep directiy, never once waking till 
the dock struck five, and he rose up to go to his labour. 

' Betty Privett was as certain in her own mind, that 
he did go out as she was of her own existence, and was 
little less certain that he did not return. She felt too 
disturbed to argue with him, and let the subject drop as 
t^tboogh she must have been mistaken. When she was 
walking down Longpuddle street later in the day she met 
Jim Weedle's daughter Nancy, and said, “ ^yeU, Nancy, 
you do look sleepy to-daj^ ! " 

“ Yes, Mrs, Privett,'' says Nancy. “ Now don't tell 
anybody, but I don't mind letting you know what the 
reason o't is. Last night, being Old Midsummer Eve, 
some of us went to church porch, and didn't get home till 
near one." 

' " Did ye ? " says Mrs. Privett. " Old Midsummer 
yesterday, vras it ? Faith I didn't think whe'r *twas Mid- 
summer or Michaelmas ; I'd too much work to do." 

V ‘ Yes. And we were frightened enough, I can tell 'ee, 
by what we saw." 

* What did ye see ? " 

‘ (You may not remember, sir, having gone off to foreign 
parts so young, that on Midsummer Night it is believed 
hereabout that the faint shapes of all the folk in the parii^ 
who are going to be at death's door within the year can 
be seen entering the church. Those who get over their 
illness come out again after a while ; those that are doomed 
to clie do not return.) 

' " What did you see ? " asked William's wife. 

' " Well," says Nancy, backwardly — " we needn't tell 
what we saw, or who we saw." 

" " You saw my husband,” says Betty Privett, in a quiet 

way. 

' " Well, since yon put it so," says Nancy, han^g 
fire, " we— thought we did see him ; but it was darkish, 
and we was frightened, and of course it might not have been^ 

' " Nancy, you needn't mind letting it out,. though 'tis 

0 
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kept back in kindness. And he didn’t come out of church 
again : I know it as well as you/’ ‘ ^ 

’ Nancy did not answer yes or no to that, and no more 
was said. But three days after, William Privett was 
mowing with John Chiles in Mr. HardcomeV meadow, and 
in the heat of the day they sat down to eat their bit o’ 
nunch under a tree, and empty their'^agon. Afterwards 
both of ’em fell asleep as they sat. John Chiles was the 
first to wake, and as he look^ towards his fellow-mower 
he saw one of those great white miller's-souls as we call 
'em — that is to say, a miller-moth — come from William's 
open mouth while he slept, and fly straight away. John 
thought it odd enough, as William had worked in a mitt 
for several 5^ears when he was a boy. He then looked at 
the sun, and found by the place o't that they had slept a 
long while, and as William did not wake, John called to 
him and said it was high time to begin work again. He 
took no notice, and then John went up and shook him. 
and found he was dead. 

’ Now on that very day old Philip Hookhom was down 
at Longpuddle Spring dipping up a pitcher of water ; and 
as he turned away, who should he see coming down to the 
spring on the other side but William, looking very pale 
and ^d. This surprised Philip Hookhorn very much, for 
years before that time William's little son — his only child 
• — ^had been drowned in that spring while at play there, and 
this had so preyed upon William's mind that he'd never 
been seen near the spring afterwards, and had been known 
to go half a mile out of his way to avoid the place. On 
inquiry, it was found that William in body could not have 
stood by the spring, being in the mead two miles off ; 
and it also came out that the time at which he was seen 
at the spring v/as the very time when he died/ 

'A rather melancholy story,’ observed the emigrant, 
after a minute's silence. 

‘ Yes* yes. Well, we must take ups and downs to- 
other/ aaid the seedsman's father. 

' You don't know, Mr. Lackland, I suppose, what a 
rum start that was between Audrey Satchel and Jane 
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Vallens and the pa'^o^ and derk o" Saimpton ? " said 
the master-thatcher, a man with a spark of subdued live- 
liness in his eye, who had Mdierto kept his attention 
mainly upon small objects a long way ahead, ^ as he sat in 
front of the van with lus feet outside. 'Theirs was a 
queerer experience of a pa'sOn and derk than some folks 
get, and may cheer 'ee up a little after this dampness that's 
been flung over yer soul/ 

The returned one replied that he knew nothing of the., 
history, and should be happy to hear it, quite recollecting . 
the personality of the man Satchel. 

'Ah, no; this Andrey Satchel is the son of the Satchel 
that you Imew ; this one has not been married more than 
two or three years, and 'twas at the time o* the wedding 
that the accident happened that I could tdl 'ee of, or 
anybody else here, for that mattfcr.* 

' No, no ; you must tell it, neighbour, if anybody,' said 
several ; a request in which Mr. Lackland joined, adding 
that the Satchel family was one he had known well before 
leaving home. 

' ITl just mention, as you be a stranger,' whisjfered 
the carrier to Lackland, ' that Christopher's stories will 
bear pruning.' 

The emigrant nodded. 

' Well, I can soon tell it,' said the master-thatcher, 
schooling himself to a tone of actuality. ' Though as it 
has more to do with the pa'son and clerk than with Andrey 
himi^f, it ought to be told by a better churchman than I, 

ANDRE y SATCHEL AND THE PARSON AND CLERK 

* It all arose, you must know, from Andrey being fond 
of a drop of drink at that time — though he's a sober enough 
man now by all account, so much the better for him. 
Jane, his bride, you see, was somewhat older than Andrey ; 
how much older I don't pretend to say ; she was not one 
of our parisli, and the register alone may be able to tell 
that. But, at any rate, her being a little ahead of her 
young man in mortal years, coupled with other bodily 
circumstances owing to that young man ' 

{' Ah, poor thing ! ' sighed the women.) 
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* —made her very anxious to the thing done 
before he changed his mind; ana 'twas with a joyM 
wuntenance (they say) 'that she, with Andrey and his 
brother and sister-in-law, marched off to churdi one 
November morning as soon as ’twas day almost, to be 
made one with Andrey for the rest of her life. He had 
left our place long before it was light, and the folks that 
were up all waved their lanterns at him, and flung up their 
hats as he went. 

‘ The church of her parish was a mile and more from 
where she lived, and, as it was a wonderful fine day for fihe 
time of year, the plan was that as soon as they were mar- 
ried they would make out a holiday by driving straight off 
to Port Bredy, to see the ships and the sea and the sojers, 
instead of coming back to a meal at the house of the distant 
relation she lived wi*, and moping about there all the 
afternoon. 

‘Well, some folks noticed that Andrey walked with 
rather wambling steps to church that morning ; the truth 
o't was that his nearest neighbour's child had been christ- 
ened the day before, and Andrey, having stood godfather, 
had stayed all night keeping up the christening, for he 
had said to himself, “ Not if I live to be a thousand shall 
I again be made a godfather one day, and a husband the 
next, and perhaps a father the next, and therefore I'll 
make the most of the blessing.*’ So that when he started 
from home in the morning he had not been in bed at all. 
The result was, as I say, that when he and his bride-to-be 
walked up the church to get married, the pa*son''(who 
was a very strict man hiside the church, whatever he was 
outside) looked hard at Andrey, and ^id, very sharp : 

‘ " How's this, my man ? You are in liquor. And so 
early, too. I’m ashamed of you ! " 

‘ " Well, that's true, sir,” says Andrey. ” But I can 
walk straight enough for practical purposes. I can walk 
a chalk line,” he says (meaning no offence), ” as well 
as some other folk : and ” — (getting hotter) — ” I reckon 
lhat if you, Pa'son Billy Toogood, had kept up a christening 
all night so thoroughly as I have done, you wouldn’t be 
able to stand at all ; d me if you would I ” 
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' This answer made Pa'son Billy— as they used to call 
him — ^rather spitish, not to say hot, for he %as a warm- 
tempered man if provoked^ and he said, very deddedly: 

WeU, I cannot marry you in this state ; and I will not I 
Go home and get sob^J*' And he dapped thei)Ook 
together like a rat-trap. 

' Then the bride burst out crying as if her heart would 
breadc, for very fear that she would lose Audrey after all 
her hard work to get him, and begged and implored the 
pa’son to^o on with the ceremony. But no. 

* I won’t be a party to your solemnizing matrimony 
with a tipsy man,” says Mr. Toogood. " It is not right 
and decent. I am sorry for you, my young woman, seeing 
the condition you are in, but you'd better go home again. 
I wonder how you could think of bringing him here drunk 
like this ! ” 

' ** But if — if he don't come drunk he won't come at all, 
sir I ” she says, through her sobs. 

‘ '' I can't help that,” says the pa'son ; and plead as she 
might, it did not move him. Then she tried him another 
way. 

/ ” Well, then, if you'll go home, sir, and leave us here, 
and come back to the church in an hour or two, I’ll under- 
take to say that he shall be as sober as a judge,” she cries. 
” Well bide here, with your permission ; for if he once 
goes out of this here church unmarried, all Van Amburgh's 
horses won't drag him back again ! ” 

* ” Very well,” says the parson. ” I'll give you two 
hours, and then I'll return.” 

' ” And please, sir, lock the door, so that we can't escape I ” 
says she. 

' ” Yes,” says the parson. 

‘ And let nobody know that we are here.” 

'The pa'son then took off his clane white surplice, 
and went away ; and the others consulted upon the best 
means for keeping the matter a secret, which it was not 
a very hard thing to do, the place being so lonely, and the 
hour so e^ly. The witnesses, Andrey's brother and 
brother'a wife, neither one o' which cared about Andrey's 
marrying Jane, and had come rather against their will. 
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said they coiddn't wait two hours in that hole of a 
wishing to g^t home to Longpuddle before dinner-timew 
They were altogether so crusty that the derk said there 
was no difl&culty in their doing as they wished. They 
could go home as if their brother's wedding had actu^y 
taken place and the married couple had gone onward for 
their day's pleasure jaunt to Port Bredy as intended. 
He, the derk, and any casual passer-by would act as wit- 
nesses when the pa’son came back. 

‘ This was agreed to, and away Andrey's rela^ons went, 
nothing loath, and the derk diut the church door and 
prepared to lock in the couple. The bride went up and 
whispered to him, with her eyes a-streaming still. 

* “ My dear good clerk," she says, " if we bide here in the 
church, folk may see us through the windows, and find out 
what has happened ; and 'twould cause such a talk and 
scandal that I never should get over it : and perhaps, 
too, dear Andrey might try to get out and leave me ! Will 
ye lock us up in the tower, ray dear good derk ? " she 
says. ril tole him in there if you will." 

*The derk had no objection to do this to oblige the 
poor young woman, and they toled Andrey into the tower, 
and the derk locked 'em both up straightway, and then 
went home, to return at the end of the two hours. 

‘ Pa* son Toogood had not been long in his house after 
leaving the church when he saw a gentleman in pink 
and top-boots ride past his windows, and with a sudden 
flash of heat he called to mind that the hounds met that 
day just on the edge of his parish. The pa'son was one 
who dearly loved sport, and much he longed to be there. 

' In short, except o' Sundays and at tide-times in the 
week, Pa'son Billy was the life o' the hunt. 'Tis true that 
he was poor, and that he rode all of a heap, and that his 
black mare was rat-tailed and old, and his tops older, and 
all over of one colour, whitey-brown, and full o' cracks. 
But he'd been in at the death of three thousand foxes. 
And — ^being a bachelor man — every time he went to bed 
in summer he used to open the bed at bottom and crawl 
up head fe>remost, to mind en of the coining winter and 
the good sport he'd have, and the foxes going to earth. 
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And whenever there wa^ a christening at the S<;nme's, arid 
he had dinner there afterwards, as he alwayis'did, he never 
failed to christen the chiel over again in a of port ^ 
wine. 

' Now the derk was the pa'son's groom and g^dener 
and general manager, and had just got back to his work 
in the garden when he, too, saw the hunting man pass, and 
presenUy saw lots more of 'em, noblemen and gentry, and 
then he saw the hounds, the huntsman, Jim TreadhedgCi 
the whipper-in, and I don't know who besides. The 
derk loved going to cover as frantical as the pa'son, so 
mudh so that whenever he saw or heard the pack he could 
no more rule hi§ fedings than if they were the winds of 
heaven. He might be bedding, or he might be sowing — 
ail was forgot. So he throw's down his spade and rushes in 
to the pa’son, who was by this time" as frantical to go as he. 

' ** That there mare of yours, sir, do want exercise bad, 
very bad, this morning I " the clerk says, all of a tremble. 

" Don't ye think Td better trot her round the downs for 
an hour, sir ? " 

' To, be sure, she does want excrdse badly. I'll trot 
her round myself," says the pa'son. 

* " Oh — you'll trot her yerself ? Well, there's the cob, 
sir. Really that cob is getting oncontrollable through 
biding in a stable so long ! If you wouldn't mind my 
putting on the saddle '' 

‘ " Very well. Take him out, certainly," says the pa'son, 
never caiing what the derk did so long as he himself could 
get off immediately. So, scrambling into his riding-boots 
and breeches as quick as he could, he rode off towards the 
meet, intending to be back in an hour. No sooner was he 
gone than the derk mounted the cob, and wras oif after him. 
When the pa'son got to the meet he found a lot of friends, 
and was as jolly as he could be : the hounds found a'most 
as soon as they threw off, and there was great excitement. 
So, forgetting that he had meant to go back at once, away 
rides the pa'son with the rest o* the himt, all across the 
fallow ground that lies between Lippet Wood and Green's 
Copse ; and as he galloped he looked behind for a moment, 
and there was the derk dose to his heels. 
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* '* Ha, ha, clerk — ^you here ? " he says. 

* " Yes, sir, here be I," says t'other. 

' “ Fine exercise for the horses ! " 

‘ " Ay, sir — ^hee, hee ! ” says the clerk. 

" So they went on and on, into Green's Copse, then 
across to Higher Jirton ; then on across this very turnpike- 
road to Waterston Ridge, then away towards Yalbury 
Wood : up hill and down dale, like the very wind, the 
clerk close to the pa'son, and the pa'son not far from the 
hounds. Never was there a finer run knowed with that 
pack than they had that day; and neither pa'son nor 
derk thought one word about the unmarried couple 
locked up in the church tower waiting to get j'ined. 

' '* These bosses of yours, sir, will be much improved 
by this ! " says the derk as he rode along, just a neck 
behind the pa'son. 'Twas a happy thought of your 
reverent mind to bring 'em out to-day. Why, it may be 
frosty and slippery in a day or two, and then the poor 
things mid not be able to leave the stable for weeks." 

' " They may not, they may not, it is true. A inerdful 
man is merdful to his beast," says the pa'son. 

' " Hee, hee I " says the derk, glancing sly into the 
pa'son's eye. 

' " Ha, ha ! " says the pa'son, a-glancing back into the 
derk's. " Halloo 1 " he shouts, as he sees the fox break 
cover at that moment. 

‘ " Halloo I " cries the clerk. " There he goes ! Why, 
dammy, there's two foxes " 

* " Hush, derk, hush ! Don't let me hear that word 
again I Remember our calling." 

‘ " True, sir, true. But r^ly, good sport do carry 
away a man so, that he’s apt to forget his high persuasion I " 
And the next minute the comer of the clerk's eye shot 
again into the comer of the pa'son's, and the pa'son's back 
again to the derk's. " Hee, hee ! " said the derk, 

' Ha, ha I " said Pa'son Toogood. 

' ""Ah, sir," says the derk again, "this is better than 
crying Amen to your Ever-and-ever on a winter's morn- 
ing T' 

' "" Yes, inefeed, derk ! To everything there's a season," 
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says Pa'son Toogood^^guite pat, for he^was a learned 
Christian man when he liked, and had chapter and ve'se at 
his tongue’s end, as a pa'son should. 

' At last, late in the day, the hunting came to an end 
by the fox runniol|[ into a’ old woman's cottage, under her 
table, and up the clock-case. The pa'son and clerk were 
among the first in at the death, their faces a-staring in at 
the old woman's winder, and the clock striking as he'd 
' never been heard to strik* before. Then came the question 
of finding their way home. 

‘ Neither the pa'son nor the clerk knowed how they 
were going to do this, for their beasts were wellnigh tired 
down to the ground. But they started back-along as well 
as they could, though they were so done up that they 
could only drag along at a' amble, and not much of that 
at a time. 

' We shall never, never get there 1 " groaned Mr. 
Toogood, quite bowed down. 

‘ “ Never ! " groans the clerk. " 'Tis a judgment upon 
us for our iniquities I " 

' I fear it is," murmurs the pa'son. 

* Well, 'twas quite dark afore they entered the pa'sonage 
gate, having crept into the parish as quiet as if they'd 
stole a hammer, little wishing their congregation to know 
what they'd been up to all day long. And as they were 
so dog-tired, and so anxious about the horses, never once 
did they think of the unmarried couple. As soon as ever 
the horses had been stabled and fed, and the pa'son and 
clerk had had a bit and a sup theirselves, they went to 
bed. 

' Next morning when Pa'son Toogood was at breakfast, 
thinking of the glorious sport he'd had the day before, the 
derk came in a hurry to the door and asked to see him. 

" " It has just come into my mind, sir, that we've forgot 
all about the couple that we was to have married yester- 
day!" 

'The half-chawed victuals dropped from the pa'son's 
mouth as if he'd been shot. “ Bless my soul," says he, 
" so we have ! How very awkward 1 " 

' It is, sir ; very. Perhaps we've ruined the 'ooman 1 " 
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• ” Ah — to be sure— I rememberl She ought to have 
been married before." 

‘ " If anything has happened to her up in that there 
tower, and no doctor or nuss 

(' Ah — poor thing 1 * sighed the womfli.) 

' " — 'twill be a quarter-sessions matter for us, not to 
speak of the disgrace to the Church I " 

' " Good God, clerk, don't drive me wild ! " says the 
pa'son. "Why the hell didn't I marry 'em, drunk or 
sober I " (Pa'sons used to cuss in them days like plain 
honest men.) " Have you been to the church to see 
what happened to them, or inquired in the village ? " 

' " Not I, sir ! It only came into my head a moment 
ago, and I always like to be second to you in church mat- 
ters. You could have knocked me down with a sparrow's 
feather when I thought o't, sir ; I assure 'ee you could ! " 

' Well, the pa'son jumped up from his breakfast, and 
together they went off to the church. 

‘ " It is not at all likely that they are there now," says 
Mr, Toogood, as they went ; " and indeed I hope they 
are not. They be pretty sure to have escaped and gone 
home." 

' However, they opened the church-hatch, entered the 
churchyard, and looking up at the tower there they seed 
a little small white face at the belfry-winder, and a little 
small hand waving, 'Twas the bride. 

‘ " God my life, clerk," says Mr. Toogood. " I don't 
know how to face 'em I " And he sank down upon a 
tombstone, " How I wish I hadn't been so cussed parti- 
cular ! " 

' " Yes — 'twas a pity we didn't finish it when we'd be- 
gun," the clerk said. " StiU, since the feelings of your 
holy priestcraft wouldn't let ye, the couple must put up 
wirii it," 

^ " True, clerk, true ! Does she look as if anything 
premature had took place ? " 

‘ " I can't see her no lower down than her arm-pits, 
sir." 

' " Well — ^how do her face look ? " 

* " It do look mighty white ! " 
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* ** Well, we must loiow the worst I Dear me, how the 
small of my back do ache from that ride yester^y I . . . 
But to more godly business ! " 

* They went on into the church, and unlocked the tower 
stairs, and immediately poor Jane and Audrey busted out 
like starved mice from a cupboard, Audrey limp and 
sober enough now, and his bride pale and cold, but other- 
wise as usual. 

' WTiat,’* says the pa’son with a great breath of reli^, 
“ you haven't been here ever since ? " 

' “ Yes, we have, sir ! " says the bride, sinking down 
upon a seat in her weakness. " Not a morsel, wet or dry, 
have we had since ! It was impossible to get out without 
help, and here we've stayed ! " 

' But why didn’t you shout, good souls ? " said the 
pa'son. 

‘ " She wouldn't let me," says Audrey. 

* " Because we w'ere so ashamed at what had led to it," 
sobs Jane. " We felt tliat if it were noised abroad it 
would cling to us all oiu: lives ! Once or twice Audrey had 
a good mind to toll the bell, but then he said ; " No ; I'll 
starve first. I won’t bring disgrace on my name and 
yours, my dear.' And so we waited and waited, and 
walked round and round ; but never did you come till 
now ! " 

' " To my regret ! " says the pa'son. " Now, then, we 
will soon get it over." 

*"I — I should like some victuals," said Audrey; 

'twoiild gie me courage to do it, if it is only a crust o' 
bread and a' onion ; for I am, tliat leery that I can feel 
my stomach rubbing against my backbone." 

‘ " I think we had better get it done," said the bride, a 
bit anxious in manner ; " since we are all here convenient, 
too ! " . 

‘ An^ey gave way about the victuals, and the clerk 
called m a second witness wko wouldn't be likely to gossip 
about it, and soon the knot was tied, and the bride looked 
smiling and calm forthwith, and Audrey limper than 
ever. 

" " Now," said Pa'son Toogood, '' you two must come 
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to my house, and have a good lining put to yom insides 
before you go a step further.” 

' They were very glad of the offer, and went out of the 
churchs^ard by one path while the pa'son and clerk went 
out by the other, and so did not attract notice, it being 
still early. They entered the rectory as if they'd just 
come back from their trip to Port Bredy ; and then they 
knocked in the victuals and drink till they could hold no 
more. 

' It was a long while before the story of what they had 
gone through was known, but it was talked of in time, and 
they themselves laugh over it now ; though what Jane 
got for her pains was no great bargain after all. Tis true 
she saved her name.' 

' Was that the same Audrey who went to the squire’s 
house as one of the Christmas fiddlers ? ' asked the seeds- 
man. ^ 

* No, no,* replied Mr. Profitt, the schoolmaster. ‘ It 
was his father did that. Ay, it was all owing to his being 
such a man for eating and drinking.' Finding that he 
had the ear of the audience, the schoolmaster continue ^ 
without delay:— 

OLD ANDREY'S EXPERIENCE AS A MUSICIAN 

* I was one of the quire-boys at that time, and we and the 
players were to appear at the manor-house as usual that 
Christmas week, to play and sing in the hall to the Squire's 
people and visitors (among 'em being the archdeacon, Lord 
and Lady Baxby, and I don't know who) ; afterwards go- 
ing, as we always did, to have a good supper in the servants' 
hall. Andrew knew this was the custom, and meeting 
us when we were starting to go, he said to us : ” Lord, how I 
should like to join in that meal of beef, and turkey, and 
plum-pudding, and ale, that you happy ones.be going to 
just now I C&ie more or less v^l make no difference to the 
Squire. I am too old to pass as a singing boy, and too 
bearded to pass as a singing girl ; can ye lend me a fiddle, 
neighbours, that I may come with ye as a bandsman ? ” 

* Well, we didn't like to be hard upon him, and lent 
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him an old one, though ^dxew knew no mcnre of music 
than the Giant o' Cemel ; and armed with the instrument 
he walked up to the Squire's house with the others of us at 
the time appointed, and went in boldly, his fiddle under 
his arm. He made himself as natur^ as he could in 
opening the music-books and moving the candles to the 
best paints for throwing light upon the notes ; and all 
went well till we had played and sung “ While shepherds 
watch," and " Star, arise," and " Hark the glad sound." 
Then the Squire's mother, a tall gruff old lady, who was 
much interested in church-music, said quite unexpectedly 
to Andrew : " My man, I see you don't play your instru- 
ment with the rest. How is that ? " 

* Every one of the quire was ready to sink into the earth 
with condem at the fix Andrew was in. We could see that 
he had fallen into a cold sweat, and" how he would get out 
of* it we did not know. 

' " I've had a misfortune, mem," he says, bowing as meek 
as a child. " Coming along the road I fell down and broke 
my bow." 

' " O, I am sorry to hear that," says she. " Can't it be 
mended ? " 

hoTbx® no, mem," says Andrew. " 'Twas broke all to 
of d?^s " 

* " I'll see what I can do for you," says she. 

' And then it seemed all over, and we played " Rejoice, 
ye drowsy mortals all," in D and two sharps. But no 
sooner had we got through it than she says to Andrew ; 

‘ " I've sent up into the attic, where we have some 
old musical instruments, and found a bow for you." And 
she hands the liow to poor wretched Andrew, who didn't 
even know which end to take hold of. " Now we shall have 
the full accompaniment," says she. 

‘Andrew's face looked as if it were made of rotten 
apple as he stood in the circle of players in front of his book ; 
for if th^e was one person in the parish that everybody 
was afraid of, 'twas this hook-nosed old lady. However, 
by keeping a little behind the next man he managed to 
make pretence of beginning, sawing away with his bow with- 
out letting it touch the strings,'^so that it looked as if he 
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were driving into the tune with heart and soul. Tis a 
question if he wouIdn^t have got through all right if one 
of the Squire's visitors (no other than the archdeacon) 
hadn't noticed that he held the fiddle upside down, the nut 
under his chin, and the tail-piece in his hand ; and they 
began to crowd round him, thinking 'twas some new way 
of performing. 

' This revved everything ; the Squire's mother had 
Andrew turned out of the house as a vile impostor, and 
there was great interruption to the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings, the Squire declaring he should have notice to 
leave his cottage that day fortnight. However, when we 
got to the servants' hall there sat Andrew, who had been 
let in at the back door by the orders of the Squire's wife, 
after being turned out at the front by the orders of the 
Squire, and nothing more was heard about his leaving his 
cottage. But Andrew never performed in public as a 
musician after that night ; and now he's dead and gone, 
poor man, as we all shall be ! ' 

' I had quite forgotten the old choir, with their fiddles 
and bass-viols,' said the home-comer, musingly. * Are 
they still going on the same as of old ? ' 

" Bless the man ! ' said Christopher Twink, tlie master- 
thatcher ; ‘ why, they've been done away with tliese 
twenty year. A young teetotaller plays the organ in church 
now, and plays it very well ; thougii 'tis not quite such 
good music as in old times, because the organ is one of them 
that go with a winch, and the young teetotaller says he 
can't always throw the proper feeling into the time without 
wellnigh working his arms off.' 

I Why did they make the change, then ? ' 

^ Well, partly because of fashion, partly because the 
old musicians got into a sort of scrape. A terrible scrape 
'twas, too — wa.sn't it, John ? I shall never forget it — 
never 1 They lost their character as officers of the church 
as complete as if they’d never had any character at all.' 

' That was very bad for them.' 

‘ Yes.' The master-thatcher attentively regarded past 
times as*if they lay abouf a mile off, and went on : — 
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ABSENT-MINDEDNESS IN A PAKISH CHOIE 

‘ It happened on Sunday after Christmas — the last Sun- 
day ever they played in Longpuddle church gallery, as it 
turned out, though they di^'t know it then. As you 
may know, sir, the players formed a very good band — 
almost as good as the Mellstock parish players that were 
led by the Dewys ; and that's saying a ^eat deal. There 
was Nicholas Puddingcome, the leader, with the first fiddle ; 
there was Timothy Thomas, the bass-viol man ; John 
Biles, the tenor fiddler ; Dan'l Homhead, with the serpent ; 
Robert Dowdle, with the clarionet ; and Mr. Nicks, with 
the oboe — all sound and powerful musicians, and strong- 
winded men — they that blowed. For that reason they 
were very much in demand Christinas week for little reels 
and dancing parties : for they coulH turn a jig or a horn- 
pipe out of hand as well as ever they could turn out a 
psalm, and perhaps better, not to speak irreverent. In 
short, one half-hour they could be plajdng a Christmas 
carol in the Squire's hall to the ladies and gentlemen, and 
drinking tay and coffee with 'em as modest as saints ; and 
the next, at The Tinker's Arms, blazing away like wild 
horses with the " Dashing White Sergeant " to nine couple 
of dancers and more, and swallowing rum-and-cider hot 
as flame. 

‘ Well, this Christmas they'd been out to one rattling 
randy after another every night, and had got next to no 
sleep at all. Then came the Sunday after Christmas, 
their fatal day. 'Twas so mortal cold that year that they 
could hardly sit in the gallery; for though the congre- 
gation down in the body of the church had a stove to keep 
off the frost, the players in the gallery had nothing at all. 
So Nicholas said at morning service, when 'twas freezing 
an in^ an hour, "Please the Lord I won't stand this 
numbing weatbec no longer : this afternoon we'll have 
something in our insides to make us warm, if it cost a king's 
ransom." 

^ So he brought a gallon of hot brandy and beer, ready 
mixed, to church with him in the afternoon, and by keeping 
the jar well wrapped up in Timothy Thomas's bass-viol bag 
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it kept drinkably warm till they wanted it, which was just 
a thimbleful in the Absolution, and another after the Creed, 
and the remainder at the beginning o' the sermon. When 
they'd had the last pull they felt quite comfortable and 
warm, and as the sermon went on — most unfortunately 
for 'em it was a long one that afternoon — they fell asleep, 
every man jack of 'em ; and there they slept on as sound 
as rocks. 

' 'Twas a very dark afternoon, and by the end of the 
sermon all you could see of the inside of the church were 
the pa' son's two candles alongside of him in the pulpit, and 
his spaking face behind 'em. The sermon being ended at 
last, the pa'son gie'd out the Evening Hymn. But no 
quire set about sounding up the tune, and the people began 
to turn their heads to learn the reason why, and then 
Levi Limpet, a boy who sat in the gallery, nudged Timothy 
and Nicholas, and said, Be^ I begin I " 

' Hey ? what ? " says Nicholas, starting up ; and 
the church being so dark and his head so muddled he thought 
he was at the party they had played at all the night before, 
and away he went, bow and fiddle, at " The Devil among 
tile Tailors," the favourite jig of our neighbourhood at that 
time. The rest of the band, being in the same state of 
mind and nothing doubting, followed their leader with all 
their strength, according to custom. They poured out that 
there tune till the lower bass notes of " The Devil among 
the Tailors " made the cobwebs in the roof shiver like 
ghosts ; then Nicholas, seeing nobody moved, shouted 
out as he scraped (in his usual commanding way at dances 
when the folk didn't know the figures), " Top couples cross 
hands I And when I make the fiddle squeak at the end, 
every man kiss his pardner under the mistletoe I " 

' The boy Levi was so frightened that he bolted down 
the gallery stairs and out homeward like lightning. The 
pa'son's hair fairly stood on end when he heard the evil 
tune raging through the church, and thinking the quire 
had gone crazy he held up his hand and said ; " Stop, 
stop, stop [ Stop, stop I What's this ? " But they 
didin't hear'n for the noise of their own playing, and the 
more he called the louder they played. 
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^Then the folks came out of their pews, wondering 
down to the ground, and saying : " W^t do they mean 
by such wickedness 1 We shall be consumed like Sodom 
and Gomorrah I " 

. ' And the Squire, too, came out of his pew lined wi' green 
baize, where lots of lords and ladies visiting at the house 
were worshipping along with him, and went and stood in 
front of the gallery, and shook his fist in the musicians' 
faces, sajdng, " What I In this reverent edifice ! What I " 

' And at last they heard'n through their playing, and 
stopped. 

' Never such an insulting, disgraceful thing — never I ” 
says the Squire, who couldn't rule his passion. 

‘ " Never I " says the pa'son, who had come down and 
stood beside him. 

* " Not if the Angels of Heaven," says the Squire (he 
was a wickedish man, the Squire was, thoughmow for once 
he happened to be on the Lord’s side) — " not if the Angds 
of Heaven come down," he says, " shall one of you vil- 
lainous players ever sound a note in this church again ; 
for the insult to me, and my family, and my visitors, and 
the pa'son, and God Almighty, that you’ve a-perpetrated 
this afternoon I " 

* Then the unfortunate church band came to their 
senses, and remembered where they were ; and 'twas a 
sight to see Nicholas Puddingcome and Timothy Thomas 
and John Biles creep down the gallery stairs with their 
fiddles under their arms, and poor Dan’l Homhead with 
his serpent, and Robert Dowdle with his clarionet, all 
looking as little as ninepins ; and out tliey went. The 
pa'son might have forgi’ed ’em when he learned the truth 
o’t, but the Squire would not. That very week he sent 
for a barrel-organ that would play two-and-twenty new 
psalm-tunes, so exacf and particular that, however sinful 
inclined you was, you could play nothing but psalm-tunes 
whatsomever. He had a really respectable man to turn 
the winch, as I said, and the old players played no more/ 

'And, of course, my old acquaintance, the annuitant, 
Mrs. Winter, who always seemed to have something on 
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her mind, is dead and gone ? ' said the home-comer, after a 
long silence. 

Nobody in the van seemed to recollect the name. 

* 0 yes, she must be dead long since : she was seventy 
when I as^ a child knew her,' he added. 

' I can recollect Mrs. Winter very well, if nobody else 
can,' said the aged groceress. ' Yes, she's been dead these 
five-and-twenty year at least. You knew what it was upon 
her mind, sir, that gave her that hollow-eyed look, I 
suppose ? ' 

' It had something to do with a son of hers, I think 
I once was told. But I was too young to know particulars.' 

The groceress sighed as she conjured up a vision of days 
long past. ‘ Yes,' she murmured, ' it had all to do with a 
son.' Finding that the van was still in a listening mood, 
she spoke on: — 

THE WINTERS AND THE PALMLEYS 

' To go back to the beginning — if one must — there were 
two ’women in the parish when I was a child, who were 
to a certain extent rivals in good looks. Never mind 
particulars, but in consequence of this they were at daggers- 
drawn, and they did not love each other any better when 
one of them tempted the other's lover away from her 
and married him. He was a young man of the name of 
Winter, and in due time they had a son. 

‘ The other woman did not man y for many years : 
but when she was about thirty a quiet man named Palmley 
asked her to be his wife, and she accepted him. You 
don't mind when the Palmleys were Longpuddle folk, but 
I do w^ell. She had a son also, who was, of course, nine 
or ten years yoimger than the son of the first. The child 
proved to be of rather weak intellect, though his mother 
loved him as the apple of her eye. 

‘ This woman's husband died when the child was eight 
years old, and left his widow and boy in poverty. Her 
former rival, also a widow now, but fairly well provided 
for, offered for pity's sake to take the child as enrand- 
boy, small as he was, her own son. Jack, being hard upon 
seventeen. Her poor neighbour could do no better than 
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let the child go there. Apid to the richer woman's house 
little Palmley straightway went. 

' Well, in some way or other — ^how, it was neyer exactly 
known — the thriving woman, Mrs. Winter, sent the little 
boy with a message to the next village one December day, 
much against his will. It was getting darl^ and the 
child prayed to be allowed not to go, because he would be 
^afraid coming home.. But the mistress insisted, more out 
of thoughtlessness than cruelty, and the child went. On 
his way back he had to pass through Yalbury Wood, and 
something came out from behind a tree and frightened him 
into fits. The child was quite ruined by it ; he became 
quite a drivelling idiot, and soon afterward died. 

* Then the other woman had nothing left to live for, and 
vowed vengeance against that rival who had first won away 
her lover,' and now had been the cau& of her bereavement. 
This last affliction was certainly not intended by her 
thriving acquaintance, though it must be owned that when 
it was done she seemed but little concerned. Whatever 
vengeance poor Mrs. Palmley felt, she had no opportunity 
of carrying it out, and time might have softened her feelings 
into forgetfulness of her supposed wrongs as she dragged 
on her lonely life. So matters stood when, a year after the 
death of the child, Mrs. Palmley's niece, who had beenboni 
and bred in the city of Exonbury, came to live with her. 

'This yoimg woman — Miss Harriet Palmley — was a 
proud and handsome girl, very well brought up, and more 
stylish and genteel than the people of our village, as was 
natural, considering where she came from. She regarded 
herself as much above Mrs. Winter and her son in position 
as Mrs. Winter and her son considered themselves above 
poor Mrs. Palmley. But love is an unceremonious thing, 
and what in the world should happen but that young 
Jack Winter must fall woefully and wildly in love with 
Harriet Palmley almost as soon as he saw her. 

‘ She, being better educated than he, and caring nothing 
for the village notion of his mother’s superiority to her 
aunt, did not give him much encouragement. But Long- 
puddle being no very large world, the two could not help 
seeing a good deal of each other while she was staying 
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there, and, disdainful young woman as she was, she did 
seem to take a little pleasure in his attention^ and advances. 

"One day when they were picking apples together, 
he asked her to marry him. She had not expected any- 
thing so practical as that at so early a time, and was led 
by her surprise into a half-promise ; at an^ rate, she did 
not absolutely refuse him, and accepted some little pres- 
ents that he made her. 

' But he saw that her view of him was rather as a simple 
village lad than as a young man to look up to, and he felt 
that he must do something bold to secure her. So he said 
one day, I am going away, to try to get into a better 
position than I can get here.” In two or three weeks he 
wished her good-bye, and went away to Monksbury, to 
superintend a farm, with a view to start as a farmer him- 
self ; and from there he wrote regularly to her, as if their 
marriage were an understood thing. 

' Now Harriet liked the young man's presents and 
the admiration of his eyes ; but on paper he was less 
attractive to her. Her mother had been a schoolmistress, 
and Harriet had besides a natural aptitude for pen-and- 
ink work, in days when to be a ready writer was not such 
a common thing as it is now, and when actual handwriting 
was valued as an accomplishment in itself. Jack Winter's 
performances in the shape of love-letters quite jarred 
her city nerves and her finer taste, and when she answered 
one of them, in the lovely running hand that she took 
such pride in, she very strictly and loftily bade him to 
practise with a pen and spelling -book if he wished to please 
her. Wliether he listened to her request or not nobody 
knows, but his letters did not improve. He ventured to 
tell her in his clumsy way that if her heart were more 
warm towards him she would not be so nice about his 
handwriting and spelling ; which indeed was true enough. 

" Well, in Jack's absence the weak flame that had been 
set alight in Harriet's heart soon sank low, and at last 
went out altogether. He wrote and wrote, and begged and 
prayed her to give a reason for her coldness ; and then she 
told him plainly that she was town bom, and he was 
not sufficiently well educated to please her. 
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" Jack Winder's want of pen-and-ink training did not 
' make him less thin-skinned than others ; in fact, he was 
terribly tender and touchy about anything. This reason 
that 'she i^ve for finally throwing him over grieved him, 
shamed lum, and mortified him more than can be told 
in these times, the pride of that day in being able to write 
with beautiful flourishes, and the sorrow at not being able 
j^^to do so, raging so high. Jack replied to her with an angry 
note, and then she hit back'with smart little stings, telling 
him how many words he had misspelt in his last letter, and 
declaring again that this alone was sufficient justification^ 
for any woman to put an end to an understanding with 
him. Her husband must be a better sdiolar. 

‘ He bore her rejection of him in silence, but his suffering 
was sharp — all the sharper in being untold. She com- 
municated with Jack no more ; and as his reason for going 
out into the world had been only to provide a home worthy 
of her, he had no further object in planning such a home 
now that she was lost to him. He therefore gave up the 
. farming occupation by which he had hoped to make him- 
self a master-farmer, and left the spot to return to his 
mother. 

‘ As soon as he got back to Longpuddle he found that 
Harriet had already looked wi' favour upon another lover. 
He was a young road-contractor, and Jack could not but 
admit that his rival was both in manners and scholarship 
much ahead of him. Indeed, a more sensible match for 
the beauty vrho had been dropped into the village by fate 
could hardly have been found than this man, who could 
offer her so much better a chance than Jack could have 
done, with his uncertain future and narrow abilities for 
grappling with the world. The fact was so clear to him 
that he could hardly blame her. 

'One day by accident Jack saw on a scrap of paper 
the handwriting of Harriet’s new beloved. It was flowing 
like a stream, well spelt, the work of a man accustomed to 
the ink-bottle and the dictionary, of a man already called 
in the parish a good scholar. And then it struck all of a 
, sudden into Jack's mind what a contrast the letters of 
this young man must make to his own miserable old letters. 
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and how ridiculous they must make his lineS appear. He 
groaned and wished be had never written to her, and 
w^ondered if she had ever kept his poor performances. 
Possibly she had kept them, for women are in the habit 
of doing that, he thought, and whilst they were in her 
hands there was always a chance of his honest, stupid love- 
assurances to her being joked over by Harriet with her 
present lover, or by anybody who should accidentally 
uncover them. 

‘ The nervous, moody young man could not bear the 
thought of it. and at length decided to ask her to return 
them, as was proper when engagements were broken off. 
He was some hours in framing, copying, and recopying 
the short note in which he made his request, and having 
finished it he sent it to her house. His messenger came 
back with the answer, by word of mouth, that Miss Palmley 
bade him say she sho^d not part with what was hers, 
and wondered at his boldness in troubling her. 

* Jack was much affronted at this, and determined to go 
for his letters himself. He chose a time when he Imew she 
was at home, and knocked and went in without much 
ceremony ; for though Harriet was so high and mighty. 
Jack had small respect for her aunt, Mrs. Pahnley, whose 
little child had been his boot-cleaner in earlier days. Har- 
riet was in the room, this being the first time they had met 
since she had jilted him. He asked for his letters with a 
stern and bitter look at her. 

* At first she said he might have them for all that she 
cared, and took them out of the bureau where she kept 
them. Then she glanced over the outside one of the 
packet, and suddenljj' altering her mind, she told him 
shortly that his request was a silly one, and slipped the 
letters into her aunt's wwk-box, which stood open on the 
table, locking it and saying with a bantering laugh that 
of course she thought it best to keep 'cm, since they might 
be useful to produce as evidence that she had good 'cause 
for declining to marry him. 

‘ He blazed up hot. Give me those letters I " he said. 
** They are mine I " 

‘ '' No. they are not," she replied ; " they are mine." 
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* " Whos'ever they are I want them back/' says he. 
" I don't want to be made sport of for my penmanship ; 
you've another young man now ! He has your .confidence, 
and you pour all your tales into his ear. You'll be lowing 
them to him I " 

‘ “ Perhaps," said my lady Harriet, with calm coolness, 
like the heartless woman that she was. 

' Her manner so maddened him that he made a step 
towards the work-box, but she snatched it up, locked it 
in the bureau, and turned upon him triumphant. For a 
moment he seemed to be going to wrench the key of the 
bureau out of her hand ; but he stopped himself, and 
swung round upon his heel and went away. 

‘ AJ^en he was out-of-doors alone, and it got night, 
he walked about restless, and stinging with the sense of 
being beaten at all points by her/ He could not help 
fancying her telling her new lover or her acquaintances 
of this scene with himself, and laughing with theiii over 
those poor blotted, crooked lines of his that he had been 
so anxious to obtain. As the evening passed on he worked 
himself into a dogged resolution to have them back at any 
price, come what might. 

' At the dead of night he came out of his mother's house 
by the back door, and creeping through the garden hedge 
went along the field adjoining till he reached the back of 
her aunt's dwelling. The moon struck bright and flat 
upon the walls, 'twas said, and every shiny leaf of the creepers 
was like a little looking-glass in the rays. From long 
acquaintance Jack knew the arrangement and position of 
everything in Mrs. Palmley's house as well as in his own 
mother's. The back window dose to him was a case- 
ment with little leaded squares, as it is to this day, and 
was, as now, one of two lighting the sitting-room. The 
other, being in front,' was dosed up with shutters, but 
this back one had not even a blind, and the moonlight 
as it streamed in showed every artide of the furniture to 
him outside. To the right of the room is the fireplace, 
as you may remember ; to the left was the bureau at that 
time ; inside the bureau was Harriet's work-box, as he 
supposed (though it was really her aunt's), and inside the 
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work-box were his letters. Well, he took out his pocket- 
knife, and without noise lifted the leading of one of the 
panes, so that he could take out the glass, and putting his 
hand through the hole he unfastened the casement, and 
climbed in through the opening. All the household — 
that is to say, Mrs, Palmley, Harriet, and the little maid- 
servant — were asleep. Jack went straight to the bureau, 
so he said, hoping it might have been unfastened again 
— ^it not being kept locked in ordinary — but Harriet had 
never unfastened it since she secured her letters there the 
day before. Jack told afterward how he thought of her 
asleep upstairs, caring nothing for him, and of the way 
she had made sport of him and of his letters ; and having 
advanced so far, he was not to be hindered now. By 
forcing the large blade of his knife under the flap of the 
bureau, he burst the weak lock ; within was the rosewood 
work-box just as she had placed it in her hurry to keep it 
from him. There being no time to spare for getting the 
letters out of it then, he took it xmder his arm, shut the 
bureau, and made the best of his way out of the house, 
latching the casement behind him, and refixing the pane of 
glass in its place. 

* Winter found his way back to his mother's as he had 
come, and being dog-tired, crept upstairs to bed, hiding 
the box till he could destroy its contents. The next morn- 
ing early he set about doing this, and carried it to the 
linhay at the back of his mother's dwelling. Here by the 
hearth he opened the box, and began burning one by one 
the letters that had cost him so much labour to write and 
shame to think of, meaning to return the box to Harrig^ 
after repairing the slight damage he had caused it iM 
opening it without a key, with a note — the last she wotiM 
ever receive from him — telling her triumphantly that in 
refusing to return what he had asked for she had calculated 
too surely upon his submission to her whims. 

' But on removing the last letter from the box he re- 
ceived MSlock ; for underneath it, at the very bottom, lay 
monei^^everal golden guineas — '' Doubtless Harriet's 
pocl^lpPfeney," he said to himself ; though it was not, but 
MrsylpyUey's. Before he had got over his qualms at this 
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discovery he heard footsteps coming thifeugh the house- 
passage to where he was. In haste he pushed the box 
and what was in it under some brushwood which lay in the 
linhay ; but Jack had been already seen. Two constables 
entered the out-house, and seized him as he knelt before the 
fireplace, securing the work-box and all it contained at the 
same moment. They had come to apprehend him on a 
charge of breaking into the dwelling-house of Mrs. Palraley 
on the night preceding : and almost before the lad knew 
what had happened to him they were leading him along the 
lane that connects that end of the village with this turn- 
pike-road, and along they marched him between 'em all the 
way to Casterbridge jail. 

' Jack's act amounted to night burglary — though he 
had never thought of it — and burglary was felony, and a 
capital offence in those days. His figure had been seen 
by some one against the bright wall as he came away 
from Mrs. PalnJey’s back window, and the box and money 
were found in his possession, wliile the evidence of the 
broken bureau-lock and tinkered window-pane was more 
than enough for circumstantial detail. Whether his 
protestation that he went only for his letters, which he 
believed to be wrongfully kept from him, would have availed 
him an3d:hing if supported by other evidence I do not know ; 
but the one person who could have borne it out was Harriet, 
and she acted entirely under the sway of her aunt. That 
aunt was deadly towards Jack Winter. Mrs. Palmley's 
time had come. Here was . her revenge upon the woman 
who had first won away her lover, and next ruined and 
<^rived her of her heart’s treasure — her little son. When 
assize week drew on, and Jack had to stand his trial, 
Harriet did not appear in the case at all, which was allowed 
to take its course, Mrs. Palmley testifying to the general 
facts of the burglary. * Whether Harriet would have come 
forward if Jack had appealed to her is not known ; pos- 
sibly she would have done it for pity's sake ; but Jack 
was too proud to ask a single favour of a girl who had jilted 
him ; and he let her alone. The trial was a short one, and 
the death sentence was passed. 

" The day o' young Jack's execution was a cold dusty 
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Satiirday in Maith. He ivas so boyish and slim that they 
were obliged in mercy to hang him in the heaviest fetters 
kept in the jail, lest his heft should not break his neck, 
and they weighed so upon him that he could hardly drag 
himself up to the drop. At that time the government was 
not strict about bmying the body of an’ executed person 
within the precincts of the prison, and at the earnest 
prayer of his poor mother his body was allowed to be 
brought home. All the parish waited at their cottage doors 
in the evening for its arrival : I remember how, as a very 
little girl, I stood by my mother's side. About eight 
o'clock, as we hearkened on our door-stones in the cold 
bright starlight, we could hear the faint crackle of a waggon 
from the direction of the tumpike-road. The noise was 
lost as the waggon dropped into a hollow, then it was 
plain again as it lumbered down the next long incline, and 
presently it entered Longpuddle. The cofiin was laid in 
the belfry for the night, and the next day, Sunday, be- 
tween the services, we buried him. A funeral sermon 
was preached the same afternoon, the text chosen being, 

He was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow." . . . Yes, they were cruel times ! 

‘As for Harriet, she and her lover were married in 
due time ; but by all account her life was no jocund one. 
She and her good-man found that they could not live 
comfortably at Longpuddle, by reason of her connection 
with Jack's misfortxmes, and they settled in a distant 
town, and were no more heard of by us ; ..Mrs. Palmley, 
too, found it advisable to join 'em shortly after. The dark- 
eyed, gaunt old Mrs. Winter, remembered by the emigrant 
gentleman here, was, as you will have foreseen, the Mrs. 
Winter of this story ; and I can well call to mind how 
lonely she was, how afraid the children were of her, and 
how she kept herself as a stranger among us, though she 
lived so long.' 

‘ Longpuddle has had her sad experiences as well as her 
sunny ones,' said Mr. Lackland. 

' * Yes, yes. But ' I am thankful to say not many like 
that, though good and bad have lived among us.' 
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‘ There was Georgy Crookhill— he was <^6 hf the shady 
sort, as I have reason to know/ obstfved the rfsgistrar, 
with the manner of a man who wotild like to have hk say 
also. 


' I used to hear what he w^ as a boy at school/ 

* Well, as he began so he went on. It never got so far 
as a hanging matter with him, to be sure ; but he had some 
.. narrow escapes of penal servitude ; and once it was a case 
of the biter bit.' 


INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF MR. GEORGE 
CROOKHILL 

' One day,' the registrar continued, ' Georgy was ambling 
out of Melchester on a miserable screw, the fair being just 
over, when he saw in front of him a fine-looking young 
farmer riding out of the town in th^ same direction. He 
was mounted on a good strong handsome animal, worth 
fifty guineas if worth a crown. When they were going 
up Bissett Hill, Georgy made it his business to overtake the 
young farmer. They passed tlie time o' day to one another ; 
Geqrgy spoke of the? state of the roads, and jogged along- 
side the well-mouqted stranger in very friendly conversation. 
The farmer had not been inclined to say much to Georgy 
at first, but by degrees he grew quite affable, toor— as friendly 
as Geor^ yas towards him. He told Crookliill that he had 
been doing ousiness at Melchester fair, and was going on as 
far as Shottsford-Forum that night, so as to reach Caster- 
bridge market^the next day. \^en they came to Wood- 
yates Inn they stopped to bait their horses, and. agreed to 
drink together; with this they got more friendly than 
ever, and on they went again. Before they had nearly 
reac^d Shottsford it came on to rain, and as &ey were now 
passing through the village of Trantridge, and it was quite 
dark, Georgy persuaded the young farmer to go no further 
that night ; the rain would most likely give them a chill. 
For his part he had heard that the little inn here was 
comfortable, and he meant to stay. At last the young 
farmer agreed to put up there also ; and they dismounted, 
and entered, wd had a good supper together, and talked 
over their affairs like men who had known and proved each 
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otlier a long time. When it was the hour for retiring they 
went upstairs to double-bedded room which ^orgy 
Crookhill had asked the landlord to let them share, so sod* 
able were they. 

' Before they fdl asleep |hey talked across the room 
about one thing and another, running from this to that 
till the conversation turned upon disguises, and changing 
dothes for particular ends. The fanner told Georgy that 
he had often heard tales of people doing it ; but Crook- 
hill professed to be very ignorant of all such tricks ; and 
soon the young farmer sank into slumber. 

‘ Early in the morning, while the tall young farmer 
was still asleep (I tell the story as 'tv^ told me), honest 
Georgy crept out of his bed by stealth, and dressed himself 
in the farmer’s dothes, in the pockets of the said dothes 
being the farmer's money. Now though Georgy particu- 
larly wanted the farmer’s nice dothes and nice horse, 
owing to a little transaction at the fair which made it 
desirable that he should not be too easily recognized, his 
desires had their bounds : he did not wish to take his 
young friend's money, at any rate more of it than was 
necessary for paying his bill. This he abstracted, and 
leaving the farmer's purse containing the rest on the bed- 
room table,, went downstairs. The inn folks had not 
particularly noticed the faces of their customs, and the 
one or two who were up at this hour had no thought but 
that Georgy was the farmer ; so wlien he had paid the bill 
very liberally, and said he must be off, no objection was 
made to his getting the farmer’s horse saddled for himself ; 
and he rode away upon it as if it were his own. 

‘About half an hour after, the young farmer awoke, 
and looking acrosk the room saw that his friend Georgy 
had gone away in clothes which didn't belong to him, 
and had kindly left for himself the seedy ones worn by 
Georgy. At tliis he sat up in a deep thought for some 
time, instead of hastening to give an alarm. " The money, 
the money is gone," he said to himself, " and that's bad. 
But so are the clothes." 

. ‘ He then looked upon the table and saw that the money, 
or most of it, had been left behind. 
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' ** Ha, ha, ha ! *' he cried, and began to dance about 
the*' room. /'Ha, ha, hat" he said^ again, and made 
beautiful smiles to himself in the shaving-glass and in the 
brass candlestick; and then swung about his arms for 
all the world as if he were going through the sword exercise. 

' When he had dressed himself in Georgy's clothes" arid 
gone downstairs, he did not seem to mind at all that they 
• took him for the other ; and even when he saw that he 
had been left a bad horse for a good one, he was not inclined 
to cry out. They told him his friend had jAid the bill, 
at which he seemed much pleased, and without waiting for 
breakfast he mounted Georgy's horse and rode away 
likewise, choosing the nearest by-lane in preference to the 
highroad, without knowing that Georgy had chosen 'that 
by-lane also. 

‘ He had not trotted more than two miles in the personal 
character of Georgy Crookhill when, suddenly rounding a 
bend that the lane made thereabout, he came upon a 
man struggling in the hands of two village constables. 
It was his friend Georgy, the borrower of his clothes and 
horse. But so far was the young farmer from showing 
any alacrity in rushing forward to claim his property 
that he would have turned the poor beast he rode into 
the wood adjoining, if he had not been already perceived. 

' " Help, help, help I " cried the constables. " Assistance 
in the name of the Crown I " 

' The young farmer could do nothing but ride forward. 
“ What’s the matter ? " he inquired, as coolly as he could. 

‘ " A deserter — ^a deserter I " said they. " One who's 
to be tried by court-martial and shot without parley. 
He deserted from the Dragoons at Cheltenham some 
days ago, and was tracked; but the search-party can't 
find him anywhere, and we told ’em if we met him we'd 
hand him on to 'em foHhwith. The day after he left the 
bmracks the rascal met a respectable farmer and made 
him drunk at an inn, and told him what a fine soldier he 
would make, ^d coaxed him to change clothes, to see 
how well a military uniform would become him. This the 
rimple farmer did; when our deserter said that for a 
joke he would leave the room and go to the landlady, to 
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see if she would know him in that dress. He never came 
back, and Farmei*^Jollice found himself in soldier's dolhes, 
the money in his ppckets gone, and, when he got to the 
stable, his horse gone, too/* 

* A scoundrel ! ” says the young man in Georgy's 
clothes. “ And is this the wretched caitiff ? " (pointing 
to Georgy). 

' “ No, no 1 " cries Georgy, as innocent as a babe of, 
this matter of the soldier’s desertion. He's the man ! 
He was w^laring Farmer Jollice's suit o' clothes, and he 
slept in the same room wi' me, and brought up the subject 
of chan^g clothes, which put it into my head to dress 
myself in his suit before he was awake. He's got on 
minli I " 

* " D'ye hear the villain ? " groans the tall young man 
to the constables. Trying to get out of his crime by 
charging the first innocent man with it that he sees I No, 
master soldier — that won't do ! " 

No. no ! That won't do ! " the constables chimed 
in. " To have the impudence to say such as that, when we 
caught him in the act almost ! But, thank God, we've got 
the handcuffs on him at last." 

We have, thank God," said the tall young man. 

" Well, I must move on. Good luck to ye with your 
prisoner ! " And off he went, as fast as his poor jade would 
carry him. 

' The constables then, with Georgy handcuffed between 
'em, and leading the horse, marched off in the other direc- 
tion, towards the village where they had been accosted by 
the escort of soldiers sent to bring the deserter back, 
Georgy groaning : " I shall be shot, I shall be shot 1 " 
They had not gone more than a mile before they met them. 

* " Hoi, there ! " says the head constable. 

' " Hoi, yerself ! " says the corporal in charge. 

" "We've got your man," says the constable. 

' " Where ? " says the corporal. 

' " Here, between us," said the constable. " Only you 
don't recognize him out o' uniform." 

' The corporal looked at Georgy hard enough ; then 
shook his h^d and said he was not the absconder. ' 
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' " But the absc(mder . changed dothes with Eeurmer 
JoUice, and took his ho^'se ; and this man has 'em, d'ye 
SGG I ' 

' " 'Tis not Our man/' said the soldiers. He^i^ a fall 
young fellow with a mole oa his right cheek, ai|d a n^taxy 
bearing, which this man decidedly has not." 

' " I told the two officers of justice that 'twas the other I ” 
jieaded Georgy. " But they wouldn't believe me./ 

‘ And so it became clear that the missing dragon 
was the tall young farmer, and not Georgy-* Crookhill--* 
a fact which Farmer JoUice himself corroborated when 
he arrived on the scene. As Georgy had only robbed 
the robber, his sentence was comparatively light. The 
deserter from the Dragoons was never traced : his double 
shift of clothing having been of the greatest advantage 
to him in getting off ; though he left ‘Georgy's horse behind 
him a few miles ahead, having found the poor creature more 
hindrance than aid.' 

The man from abroad seemed to be less interested 
in the questionable characters of Longpuddle and their 
strange adventures than in the ordinary inhabitants and 
the ordinary events, though his local fellow-travellers 
preferred the former as subjects of discussion. He now 
for the first time asked concerning young persons of the 
opposite sex — or rather those who had been yoimg when 
he left his native land. His informants, adhering to their 
own opinion that the remarkable was better worth teUing 
than the ordinary, would not allow him to dwell upon the 
simple chronicles of those who had merely come and gone. 
They asked him if he remembered Netty Sargent. 

‘ Netty Sargent — I do, just remember her. She was a 
young woman living with her uncle when I left, if my 
childish recollection may be trusted.' 

‘ That was the maid. She was a oneyer, if you like, sir. 
Not any harm in her, you know, but up to everytliing. 
You ought to hear how she got the copyhold of her house 
extended. Oughtn't he, Mr. Day? ’ • 

‘ He ought,* replied the world-ignored old painter. 

‘Tdl him, Mr. Day. Nobody can do it better than 
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you, and you know the legal part" better than some of 
ns.' 

Day apologized, and began : — 

NETTY SARGENT^S COPYHOLD 

‘She conttoued to live with her unde, in the lonely 
house by the copse, just as at the time you knew her; 
a tall spry young woman. Ah, how well one can remember 
her black hair and dancing eyes at that time, and her 
sly way of screwing up her mouth when she meant to 
tease ye ! Wdl, she was hardly out of short frocks before 
the diaps were after her, and by long and by late she was 
courted by a young man whom perhaps you did not know 
— Jasper Cliff was his name — and, though she might 
have had many a better fellow, he so greatly took her fancy 
that 'twas Jasper or nobody for her. He was a selfish 
customer, always thinking less of what he was going to do 
than of what he was going to gain by his doings. Jasper’s 
eyes might have been fixed upon Netty, but his mind was 
upon her uncle's house ; though he was fond^of her in his 
way — I admit that. 

‘ This house, built by her great-great-grandfather, with 
its garden and little field, was copyhold— granted upon 
lives in the cdd way, and had been so granted for gener- 
ations. Her uncle’s was the last life upon the property ; 
so that at his death, if there was no admittance of new 
lives, it would all fall into the hands of the lord of the 
manor. But 'twas easy to admit — a slight “ fine," as 
'twas called, of a few pounds, was enough to entitle him 
to a new deed o' grant by the custom of the manor ; and 
the lord could not hinder it. 

' Now there could be no better provision for his niece . 
and only relative than a sure house over her head, and 
Netty's uncle should have seen to the renewal in time, 
owing to the peculiar custom of forfeiture by the dropping 
of the last life before the new fine was paid ; for the Squire 
was very anxious to get hold of the house and land ; and 
.every Sunday when the old man came into the church 
and passed the Squire* pew, the Squire would say, " A 
little wealoT in his knees, a little crookeder in his back 
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— ^and the re-admittahce hot applied for ; ha 1 ha 1 I ^hall 
Se able to make a complete clearing of that oorner. of the 
manor some day I 

‘ Tvvas extraordinary, now we look back upon it, that 
old Sargent should have been so dilatory ; yet some people 
are like it ; and he put off calling at the Squire's agent’s 
ofSce with the fine week after week, saying to himselL I 
shall have more time next market-day than I have now." 
One unfortunate hindrance was that he didn't very well 
like Jasper CM, and as Jasper kept urging Netty, and 
Netty on that account kept urgmg her uncle, the old roan 
was indined to postpone the r^veing as long as he could, 
to spite the selfish young lover. At last old Mr. Sargent 
fell ill, and then Jasper could bear it no longer : he pro- 
duced the fine-money himself, and handed it to Netty, 
and spoke to her plainly. 

‘ " You and your uncle ought to know better. You 
should press him more. There's the money. If you let 
the house and ^otmd slip between ye, I won't marry ; 
hang me if 1 will ! For folks won't deserve a husband 
that can do such things," 

‘The worried girl took the money and went home, 
and told her unde that it was no house no husband for her. 
Old Mr. Sargent pooh-poohed the money, for the amolint 
was not worth consideration, but he did now bestir himself, 
for he saw she was bent upon marrying Jasper, and he 
did not wish to make her unhappy, since she was so deter- 
mined. It was much to the Squire's annoyance that he 
found Sargent had moved in the matter at last ; but he 
could not gainsay it, and the* documents were prepared 
(for on this manor the copyholders had writings with their 
holdings, though on some manors they had* none). Old 
Sargent being now too feeble to go to the agent's house, 
the deed was to be brought to his house signed, and handed 
oyer as a receipt for the money; the counterpart to be 
si^ed by Sargent, and sent back to the Squire, 

‘ The agent had promised to call on old Sargent for this 
purpose at five d'clock, and Netty put the money into her 
d^k to have it dose at hand. While doing this she heard a 
dight cry femn her tmde, and turning round, saw ^that he 

' K 
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liad fallen forward in bis diair. 9ie w^ and lifted buOi 
;bat be was unconscions; and tmconsdous be rranainei^ 
Neither medicine nor stimulants would bring him to 
himself. She had been tdd that he might pois^y go o£( 
' in that way, and it seemed as if the end had come, .l^ore 
she had started for the doctor his face and extremities 
grew quite cold wd white, and ^e saw that help would 
^ useless. He was stone-dead. 

‘Netty’s dtuation rose upon her distracted mind in 
aU its seriousness. The house, garden, and field were 
lost — ^by a few hours — and with them a home for herself 
and her lover. She would not think so meanly of Jasper 
as to suppose that he would adhere to the resolution 
dedared in a moment of impatience ; but she trembled, 
nevertheless. Why could not her unde have lived a 
couple of hours longer, since he had lived so long ? It 
was now past three o’dock ; at five the agent was to call, 
and, if all had gone wdl, by ten minutes past five the house 
and holding would have been securdy her^for her own 
and Jasper’s lives, these being two of the three proposed 
to be added by pa}dng the fine. How that wretdied 
old Squire would rejoice at getting the little tenancy into 
his hands ! He did not really require it, but constitution- 
ally hated these tiny copyholds and leaseholds and firee- 
holds, which made islands of independence in the fair, 
smooth ocean of his estates. 

‘ Then an idea struck into the head of Netty how to 
accomplish her object in spite of her uncle’s negligence. 
It was a dull December afternoon : and the first step in her 
scheme — so the story goes, and I see no reason to doubt 
it ’ 

‘ Tis true as the light,' affirmed Christopher Twiidc. 
‘ I was just passing by.’ 

' The first step in her scheme was to fasten the outer 
door, to make sme of not being interrupted. Then she 
set to work by placing her unde’s small, heavy oak tal^ 
before the fire; then she went to her tmde’s corp%, 
sitting in the chair as he had died — a staffed arm-chair, 
on casters, and rather high in the seat, so it was told n« 
— and vdreded the chair, unde and all, to the taUe, placing 
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him witb his back tWards the window, i& of; 

hei»£ng over the ,^d oak^table, which I kn^ as a boy 
as well as I know any piece* of fumitore in izip. own 'h<ms6: 
On the table she laid the large family Bible bp^ ^ore 
him, and placed his forefinger on the page ; and then, she 
opened his eyelids a bit, and put on him his spectacles, so 
that from behmd he appeared for all the world as if he were 
reading the Scriptures. Then she unfastened the door and 
sat down, and when it grew dark she lit a candle, and put 
it on the table beside her uncle's book. 

‘ Folk may well guess bow the time passed with her fill 
the agent came, and how, when his knock sounded upcm ; 
the door, she nearly started out of her skin — at least 
that’s as it was told me. Netty promptly went to the .s 
door. > 

I am sorry, sir," she says, under her breath ; *’ my 
unde is not so well to-night, and I'm afraid he can’t see 
you." 

' H'm ! — ^that’s a pretty tale,” says the steward. " So 
I’ve come all this way about this trumpery little job fear 
nothing I " 

‘ “ 0 no, sir — I hope not," says Netty. , " I suppose 
the business of granting the new deed can be done just the 
same ? " 

‘"Done? Certainly not. He must pay the renewal 
money, and sign the parchment in my presence.” 

' ^e looked dubious. " Unde is so dreadful nervous 
about law business,” says she, “ that, as you know, he’s 
put it off and put it off for years ; and now to-day really 
I’ve feared it would verily dnve him out of his mind. His 
poor three teeth quite chattered when I said to him that 
you would be here soon with the parchment writing. 
He always was afraid of agents, and folks that come for 
rent, and such-like." . 

‘ " Poor did fellow — I'm sorry for him. Well, the thing 
can’t be done unless I see him and witness his signature." 

‘ "Suppose, sir, that you see him sign, and he don't 
see you looking at him ? I’d soothe his nerves by saying 
you weren't strict about the form of witnessing, and didn't 
wish to come in. So that it was done in your bare |xnesence 
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it watild be sufiSident, vrpuld it not ? As he's such an cdd, 
shrinking, shivering mah, it would be a great considerat^ess 
On your part if that would do." 

% ' " In my bare presence would do, of course— ttot's all 

I come for. But now can I be a witness without his seeing 
me ? " 

‘ " Why, in this way, sir ; if you'll oblige me by just 
stepping here," She conducted him a few yards to the 
left, till they were opposite the parlour window. The 
blind had been left up purposely, and the candlelight shone 
out upon the garden bushes. Within the agent could 
see, at the other end of the room, the back and side of the 
old man’s head, and his shoulders and ann, sitting with 
. , the book and candle before him, and his spectacles on his 
. nose, as she had placed him. ? 

' " He's reading his Bible, as you see, sir," she says, quite 
in her meekest way, 

* " Yes. I thought he was a careless sort of man in 
matters of religion ? " 

' " He always was fond of his Bible," Netty assured 
him. " Though I think he's nodding over it just at this 
moment. However, that's natural in an old man, and 
unwell. Now you could stand here and see him sign, couldn't 
you, sir, as he's such an invalid ? " 

' " Very well," said the agent, lighting a cigar. " You 
have ready by you the merely nominal sum you'll have to 
# pay for the admittance, of course ? " 

‘ " Yes," said Netty. " I'll bring it out." She fetched 
’ the cash, wrapped in paper, and handed it to him, and 
when he had coimted it the steward took from his breast 
pocket the precious parchments and gave one to her to be 
signed. 

' " Uncle's hand is a little paralyzed," she said. " And 
. what with his being half asleep, too, really I ddn't knowwhat 
' sort of a signature he'll be able to make." " 

* " Doesn't matter, so that he signs." 

‘ " Might I hold his hand ? " 

‘ " Ay, hold his hand, my young woman— that will be 
, near enough." 

* Netty lettered the house, and the agatit continued 
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smokii^ outside the -window. Now came ^e tiddi^ 
part of Netty's peilormance. The steward sa# hdr^put the 
inkhcan-— ’* horn,” says I in my old-fashiooed. wayr-^tbe 
inkstand, before her unde, and touch his dhow as if to 
arouse him, and speak to him, and spread out the iked ; 
when she had pointed to show him where to sign she dipped 
the pen and put it into his hand. To hold his hand she 
artfully stepped behind him, so that the agent could only 
see a little .bit of his head, and the hand she hdd ; but he . 
saw the old man’s hand trace his name on the document. 
As soon as 'twas done she came out to the steward with 
the parchment in her hand, and the steward signed as 
witness by the light from the parlour window. Then 
he gave her the deed signed by the Squire, and left ; and 
next morning Netty told the neighbours that her' uncle 
was dead in his bed.' 

‘ She must have undressed him and put him there.' 

' She must. O, that girl had a nerve, I can tell ye ! 
Well, to cut a long story short, that’s how she got back 
the house and field that were, strictly speaking, gone from 
her ; and by getting them, got her a husband. 

' Every virtue has its reward, they say. Netty had hers 
for her ingenious contrivance to gain Jasper. Two years 
kfter they were married he took to beating her — ^not 
hard, you know ; just a smack or two, enough to set her 
in a temper, and let out to the neighbours what she had ' 
done to win him, and how she repented of her pains. 
,.When the old Squire was dead, and his son came into the 
property, this confessimi of hers began to be whispered 
abom. But Netty was a pretty young woman, and the 
Squire’s son was a pretty young man at that time, and 
-mder-minded than his father, having no objection to 
little holdings ; and he never took any proceedings against 
her.’ 

There was now a lull in the discourse, and soon tiie 
van descended the hill leading into the long straggling 
village. When the houses were reached the passengers 
droi^)ed off. one by cme, each at his or her own door... 
Arriv^. at the inn, the returned emigrant secured a bed, 
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and having eaten a li^t meal, sallied forth njpon the 
scene he had known so well in his early dasrs. Though 
flooded vuth the light of the rising moon, none of the 
Objects wore the attractiven^ in this flieir real pteseiitar 
tion that had ever accompanied their images in the fi4d of 
his imagination when he was more than two thousand 
miles removed from them. The peculiar charm attaching 
to an old village in an old cormtry, as seoi hy the eyes of 
an absolute foreigner, was lowered in his case by magnified 
e3q>ectations horn infantine memories. He ^TOlk^ on, 
looking at this chimney and that old wall, till he came to 
the churchyard, which he entered. 

The head-stones, whitened by the moon, were easily 
decipherable ; and now for the first time lackland began 
to feel himself amid the village community that he had 
< left behind him five-and-thirty years before. Here, 
beside the Sallets, the Darths, the Pawles, the Privetts, 
the Sargents, and others of whom he had just heard, were 
names he remembered even better than those : the Jickses, 
and the Crosses, and the Knights, and the Olds. Doubtless 
representatives of these families, or some of them, were 
yet among the living ; but to him they would all be as 
strangers. Far from finding his heart ready-supplied with 
roots and tendrils here, he perceived that in returning tb 
this spot it would be incumbent upon him to re-establirii 
hirns^ from the beginning, precisely as though he had 
never known the place, nor it him. Time had not con- 
descended to wait his pleasure, nor local life his greeting. 

The figure of Mr. Lackland was seen' at the inn, ana 
in the ^^age street, and in the fields and lanes about 
. Upper Longpuddle, for a few days after his arrival, and 
ghost-like, it silently disapi^amd. He' had told 
some of the villagers that his iimnediate purpose in coming 
had been fulfilled by a sight of the place, and by con- 
versation with its inhabitants ; but that his ulterior 
purpose — of coming to spend Ms latter days among them 
— ^would probably never be carried out. It is now a dozen 
or fifteen years since his visit was paid, and his face has 
not agaiii hera seen. 

Mardi 1891 s- 
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*1 . . store of Ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence.* — ^L*A llkgro. 




PREFACE TO 

A GROUP OF' NOBLE DAMm ; 

tW pedigrees of oiir county families, arranged in dia- 
grams on the pages of county histories, mostly appear 
at first sight to be as barren of any touch of nature as 
a table of logafithms. But given a clue — ^the faintest 
tradition of what went on behind the sc^es, and this 
dryness as of dust may be transformed into a palpitat- 
ing drama. More, the careful comparison of dates alone 
— ^that of birth with marriage, of marriage with dea^, 
of one marriage, birth, or death with a kindred marriage, 
birth, or dea^-*— will often effect the same transforma- 
tion, and anybody practised in raising images from such 
genealogies finds himself unconsciously filling into the 
framework the motives, passions, and personal qualities 
which would appear to be the single explanation possible 
of some extraordinary conjunction in times, events, and 
personages that occasionally marks these reticent family 
records. 

Out qf such pedigrees and supplementary material 
most of the following stories have arisen and taken 
shape. . 

I would make this preface an opportunity of expressing 
my sense of the courtesy and kin^ess of several bright- 
eyed Noble Dames yet in the flesh, who, since the first 
publication of these tales in periodicals, six or seven years 
ago, have given me interesting comments and conjectures 
on sudi of t^e narratives as they have recognized to be! 
connect^ ,wi^ their own families, residences, or tradi*^ i 
lions ; in which they have shown a truly philosophic 
sence of prejudice in their regard of those incidents whose 
relation has tended more distinctly to dramatize than 
eulogize their an<^tors« The outlines they have al^ ^yen \ 
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of dlJiier singular eventsi lia their family histnies for. use 
in a second 'Group qf Noble l^uI]es^;wilV. 1 ^^^ 
reach the printing-pre^ through me; but 'R,8fotR .store 
them up in memory of my informants* gowmiitnfo.' . . , 
The tales were first collected and puUQ^foed iarijihdr 
presentTorm in 1891. : • ... , 

..;t. u.' 

June 1896 . 



PART FIRsf^' 
BEFORE DINNER 


DAME THE FIRST 
THE FIRST COUNTESS OF WESSEX 

BY THE LOCAL HISTORIAN 




DAME THE FIRST , 

THE FIRST COUNTESS OF WESSEX 

By the Local Historian 

KingVHintock Court (said the narrator, turning over, 
his memoranda for reference) — King's-Hintock Court is, 
as we know, one of the most imposing of the mansions 
that overlook our beautiful Blackmoor or Blakemore 
Vale. On the particular occasion of which I have to speak 
this building stood, as it had often stood before, in the 
perfect silence of a calm clear night, lighted only by the 
cold shine of the stars. The season was winter, in days 
long ago, the eighteenth century having run but littiie 
more than a third of its length. North, south, and west, 
not a casement was unfastened, not a curtain undrawn ; 
eastward, one window on the upper floor was open, and 
girl of twelve or thirteen was leaning over the sill. That 
she had not taken up the position for purposes of observa* 
tion was apparent at a glance, for she kept her eyes covered 
with her hands. 

The room occupied by the girl was an inner one of a 
suite, to be reached only by passing through a large bed- 
chamber adjoining. From this apartment voices in alter- 
cation were audible, everything else in the building being 
so still. It was to avoid listening to these voices that 
the girl had left her little cot, thrown a cloak round 
her head and shoulders, and stretched into the night 
air. 

But she could not escape the conversation, t^ as she 
would. The words reached her. in all their painfulness,, 
one sentence in masculine tones, those of her father, being 
repeated many times. 

' I tell 'ee t^e shall be no such betrothal 1 I tdU *ee 
there dm't 1 A child like her I * r * 
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She knew th|, subject of dispute to be hersdf. , A cool 
feminine voice, her mother's, replied^,: : , 

‘ Have done with ypu, and be wise: He is idlling to 
wait a good five or six years before the 'marriage fakes 
place, and there's not a man in the county to conqjate with 
him/ 

‘ ft shall not be ! He is over thirty. It is wickedness/ 
‘ He is just thirty, and the best and fine^ man alive 
—a perfect match for her/ 

' He is poor ! ' 

‘ But his father and elder brothers are made much of at 
Court — ^none so constantly at the palace as they ; and with 
her fortune, who knows ? He may be able to get a barony/ 
’ ‘ I believe you are in love with en yourself I ' 

* How can you insult me so, Thomas I And is it not 
monstrous for you to talk of my wickedness when you have 
a like scheme in your own head ? You know you have. 
Some bumpkin of your own choosing — ^some petty gentle- 
man who lives down at that outlandish place of yours, 

Falls-Park — one of your pot-companions' sons ' 

There was an outburst of imprecation on the part of her 
husband in lieu of further argument. As soon as he could 
utter a connected sentence he said : ' You aow and you 
domineer, mistress, because you are heiress-general here. 
You are in your own house ; you are on your own land. 
But let me tell 'ee that if I did come here to you instead 
of taking you to me, it was done at the dictates of con- 
venience merely. Hell 1 I’m no beggar 1 Han’t I a 
place of my own ? Han’t I an avenue as long as thine ? 
Han't I beeches that will more than match thy oaks ? I 
should have lived in my own quiet house and land, con- 
tented, if you had not called me off with your airs and 
graces. Faith, I'll go back there ; I’ll not stay with thee 
Ifjnger ! If it had not been for our Betty I should have 
gone long ago ! ’ 

After this there were no more words ; but presently, 
hearing the sound of a door opening and shutting below, 
the girl again looked from the window. Footsteps drunched 
on the gravel-walk, and a shape in a drab^eal^pat, easily 
dii^ingu^hll^e as her father, withdrew from house. 
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He moved to the left, an^she vratched dimitniih dovfii 
the long east front till he had turned the^coiTier and van* 
ished. He must have gone round to the 'stables. . » 

%e dosed the window and shrank into bed, where she 
cried herself to sleep. This child, thdr only one, Betty, 
bdoved ambitiously by her mothA, and with ijpcakulating 
passionateness by her father, was frequently made WT:e^ed 
by such episodes as this ; though she too young to 
care very deeply, for her own sake, whether her mother 
betrothed her to the gentleman discussed or not. 

The Squire had often gone out of the house in this . 
manner, declaring that he would never return, but he 
had always reappeared in the morning. The present 
occasion, however, was different in the issue : next day 
she was told that her father had ridden to his estate at 
Falls-Park early in the morning on business with his agent, 
and might not come back for some days. 

Falls-Park was over twenty miles from King's-Hintock 
Courtj and was altogether a more modest centre-piece to a 
more modest possession than the latter. But as Squire 
Domell came in view of it that February morning, he 
thought that he had been a fool ever to leave it, though 
it was for the sake of the greatest heiress in Wessex. Its 
Palladian front, of the period of the first Charles, derived 
from its regular features a dignity which the great, many- 
gabled, heterogeneous mansion of his wife could not 
eclipse. Altogether he was sick at heart, and the gloom 
which the densely-timbered park threw over the scene did 
not tend to remove the depression of this rubicund man 
of eight-and-forty, who sat so heavily upon his gelding. 
The child, his darling Betty : there lay the root of his 
trouble. He was unhappy when near his wife, he was 
unhappy when away from his little girl ; and from this , 
dilemma there was no practicable escape. As a conae- 
qu^ce he indulged rather freely in the pleasures of the 
table, became what was called a three-bottle man, and, 
in his wife's estimation, less and less presentable to her 
polite friends from^town. 

He was, received by the two or three old servants who - 
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were in charge of the lonely ^lace, where a few rooms 
only were kept habitable for his use or that of his friends 
when hunting; and during the morning he was made 
more comfortable by the arrival of his feithful servant 
Tupcombe from King’s-Hintock. But after a day or two 
spent here |n solitude he*began to feel that he had made a 
mistake in coming. By leaving King's-Hintock in his 
anger he had thrown away his best opportunity of counter- 
acting his wife’s preposterous notion of promising his poor 
little Betty’s hand to a man she had hardly seen. To 
protect her from such a repugnant bargain he should 
have remained on the spot. He felt it almost as a mis- 
fortune that the child would inherit so much wealth. 
She would be a mark for all the adventurers in the king- 
dom. Had she been only the heiress to his own unassuming 
little place at Falls, how much better would have been her 
jtihances of happiness I 

His wife had divined truly when she insinuated that 
he himself had a lover in view for this pet child. The 
son of a dear deceased friend of his, who lived not two 
miles from where the Squire now was, a lad a couple of 3^ears 
his daughter’s senior, seemed in her father’s opinion the 
one person in the world likely to make her happy. But 
as to breathing such a scheme to either of the young 
people with the indecent haste that his wife had shown, 
he would not dream of it ; years hence would be soon 
enough for that. They had already seen each other, and 
the Squire fancied that he noticed a tenderness on the 
youth’s part which promised well. lie was strongly 
: tempted to profit by his wife’s example, and forestall her 
match-making by throwing the two young people together 
there at Falls. The girl, though marriageable in the views 
of those days, was too young to be in love, but the lad was 
.fifteen, and already felt an interest in\hcr. 

^ > Still better than keeping watch over her at King’s-Hin- 
tock, where she was necessarily much under her mother’s 
influence, would it be to get tlie child to stay wkh him at 
Falls for a time, under his exclusive control. But how 
accomplish this without using main force? The only 
possible chsuice ms that his wife might,^ for app^rance’ 
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sajks, as she had done l^rae. consent to {>ayiQg. 

him a day’s visit, when he might find means of detaining 
her till Iteynard, the suitor whom his wife fayoinred, Imd 
gone abroad, widch he was expected to do the following 
weeh. Squire Domell determined to return to King's- ' 
Hintock and attempt the enterprise. If he w;ere refused, 
it was almost in him to pick up Betty bodily and carry her 
off. 

The journey back, vague and Quixotic as were his 
. intentions, was performed with a far lighter heart than his 
setting forth. He would see Betty, and talk to her, come 
what might of his plan. 

So he rode along the dead level which stretches between 
the hills skirting Falls-Park and those bounding the town of 
Ivell, trotted through that borough, and out by tl^'King’s- 
Hintock highway, till, passing the village, he entered the 
mile-long drive through the park to the Court, The drive 
being open, without an avenue, the Squire could discern 
the north front and door of the Court a long way off, and 
was himself visible from the windows on that side ; for 
which reason he hoped that Betty might perceive him 
coming, as she sometimes did on Ins retimi from an out- 
ing, and run to the door or wave her handkerdiief. 

But there was no sign. He inquired for his wife as soon 
as be set foot to earth. 

‘ Mistress is away. She was called to London, sir.’ 

' Arid Mistress Betty ? ’ said the Squire blankly. 

' Gone likewise, sir, for a little change. Mistress has 
left a letter for you.’ 

The note explained nothing, merely stating that she had 
posted to London on her own affairs, and had taken the 
child to give her a holiday. On the fly-leaf were some 
words from Betty herself to the same effect, evidently 
written in a state of high jubilation at the idea of her jaunt. . 
Squire Domell murmured a few expletives, and submitted? 
to his disappointment. How long his wife meant to stay 
in town she did not say; but on investigation he found ; 
that the carriage had been packed with sufficient luggage 
for a sojourn of two or three weeks. ' ; 

King’s-Hintock Court was in consequence as gloomy : 
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as Falls-Park had beea. He had lost all zest, fc^ hnntiag 
d late, and had hardly attended a meet that season. 
Domell read and re-read Betty's scrawl^ and hunted up 
some other such notes of hers to look over^^ this seeming 
to be the only pleasure there was left for him. That they 
were really in London he learnt in a few days by another 
letter from Mrs. Dornell, in which she explained that they 
hoped to be home in about a week, and that she had 
had no idea he was coming back to King's-Hintock so 
soon, or she would not have gone away without telling 
him. 

Squire Domell wondered if, in going or returning, it had 
been her plan to call at the Reynards' place near Melchester, 
through which city their journey lay. It was possible that 
she mi^ht do this in furtherance of her project, and the 
^^se that his own might become the losing game was 
harassing. 

He did not know how to dispose of himself, till it occurred 
to him that, to get rid of his intolerable heaviness, he 
would invite some friends to dinner and drown his cares 
in grog and wine. No sooner was the carouse decided 
upon than he put it in hand ; those invited being mostly 
neighbouring landholders, all smaller men than himself, 
members of the hunt ; also the doctor from Evershead, 
and the like — some of them rollicking blades whose pres- 
ence his wife would not have countenanced had she been 
at home. ' When the cat's away ! ' said the Squire. 

They arrived, and there were indications in their manner 
that they meant to make a night of it. Baxby of Shertem 
Castle was late, and they waited a quarter of an hour for 
him, he being one of the liveliest of Domell's friends ; 

, without whose presence no such dinner as this would be 
considered complete, and, it may be added, with whose 
^presence no dinner which included both sexes could be 
^cmducted with strict propriety. He had just returned 
frbxn London, and the Squire was anxious to talk to him 
— ^for no definite reason ; but he had lately breathed the 
atmosphere, in which Betty was. 

' At length they heard Baxby driving up to the door, 
wtoeupon the host and the rest of his gu^s crossed over 
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to .th0 dininig-room. In a moment came lutstily , 

m at their heels, apologizing for his lateness, ' 

' 1 only came back last ni|ht> you know,' he sdd ; ' and 
the truth o’t is, I had as much as I coidd cany.' He 
turned to the Squire. 'Well,- Domell — so cunning; rey»,., 
nard has stolen your little ewe lamb ? Ha, hal.^' -i 
‘What?’" said Squire Domell vacantly, acroi^ 'the... 
ditring-table, round which they were all standing, the coldV . 
March sunlight streaming in upon his f uU, clean-shaven face." 

' Surely th’st know what all the town knows ? — you've 
had a letter by this time ? — ^that Stephen Re3mard hasV: 
married your Betty ? Yes, as I’m a living man. It was a 
carefully-arranged thing : they parted at once, and are not : : 
to meet for five or six years. But, Lord, you must -know 1 ' , ' 
A thud on the floor was the only reply of the Squire. 
They quickly turned. He had fallen down like a log 
behind the table, and lay motionless on the oak boards. 

Those at hand hastily bent over him, and the whole 
group were in confusion. They found him to be ^uite 
unconscious, though puffing and panting like a blacksmith’s 
bellows. His face was livid, his veins swollen, and beads of 
perspiration stood upon his brow. 

‘ What’s happened to him ? ’ said several. 

‘ An apoplectic fit,’ said the doctor from Evershead, 
gravely. 

He was only called in at the Court for small ailments, as a ' 
rule, and felt the importance of the situation. He lifted 
the Squire’s head, loosened his cravat and clothing, and 
rang for the servants, who took the Squire upstairs. 

Ihere he lay as if in a drugged sleep. The surgeon 
drew a basinful of blood from him, but it was nearly six 
o’clock before he came to himself. The dinner was com- 
^tefy disorganized, and some had gone home long ago ; 
but two or three remained. 

* Bless, my soul,’ Baxby kept repeating, ‘ I didn’t know : 
things had come to this pass between Domell and his lady 1 
I thought the feast he was spreading to-day was in honour . 
of the cvCnt, though privately kept for the present I . His 
little maid niarried without his jmowledge I ’ 

As soon ^ the Squire recovered'.conscioumes$ho gaf^)ed : ' 
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' 'Tis abduction I Tis a capital felony 1 He caxi be hung 1 
Where is Baxby ? 1 am very well now. What items have 
ye heard, Baxby ? * 'S' 

The bearer of the untoward news was extremely unwil- 
ling to, agitate Domell further, and would say little more 
at first. But an hour after, when the Squire had .partially 
recovered and was sitting up, Baxby told as much as 
he knew, the most important particular being that Betty’s 
mother was present at the marriage, and showed every 
mark of approval. ‘Everything appeared to have been 
done so regularly that I, of course, thought you knew all 
about it,' he said. 

' I knew no more than the underground dead that such a 
step was in the wind I A child just gone thirteen 1 How 
Sue hath outwitted me ! Did Reynard go up to Lon'on 
With 'em, d’ye know ? ' 

^ I can’t say. All I know is that your lady and daughter 
were walking along the street, with the footman behind 
'em ; that they entered a jeweller's shop, where Reynard 
was standing ; and that there, in the presence o' the 
shopkeeper and your man, who was called in on purpose, 
your Betty said to Reynard — so the story goes : pon my 
soul 1 don't vouch for the truth of it — she said, “ Will you 
marry me ? " or, “ I want to marry you : will you have 
me — ^now or never ? " she said.' 

' What she said means nothing,' murmured the Squire, 
with wet eyes. ‘ Her mother put the words into her mouth 
to avoid the serious consequences that would attach to 
any suspicion of force. Die words be not the child's — she 
didn't dream of marriage— how should she, poor little maid 1 
Go on.; 

^Well, be that as it will, they were all agreed apparr 
cntly. They bought the ring on the spot, and the marriage 
took place at the nearest church within half-an-hour.' 

A day or two later there came a letter from Mrs. Domell 
to her husband, written before she knew of his stroke. 
She related the circumstances of the marriage in * the 
gentlest manner, and ga^ve cogent reasons and excuses for 
consenting! to, the pr^imture imion, which was now an 
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accoinpli^ed fact indeed. She had no idea, 4;iU sudden , 
pressure was put upon her, that the dbntract e:3tp^ted 
to be carried out so soon, but being teken half i^ 
she had consented, having learned ^t St^q)hen 
now their son-in-law, was becom^ a great favourite, at 
Court, and that he would in all likelihood have a peerage 
grafted him before long. No harm could come to thdr 
dear daughter by this early marriage-contract, seeing that,; 
her life would be continued under their own eyes, exactly \ 
as before, for some years. In fine, she had felt that ho 
other sudi fair opportunity for a good marriage with a \ 
shrewd courtier and wise man of the world, who was at the 
same time noted for his excellent personal qualities, was 
within the range of probability, owing to the rusticated 
lives they led at King's-Hintock. Hence she had yielded 
to Stephen's solicitation, and hoped her husband would 
forgive her. She wrote, in short, like a woman who, 
having had her way as to the deed, is prepared to make 
any concession as to words and subsequent behaviour. 

All this Domell took at its true value, or rather, perhaps, 
at less than its true value. As his life depended upon his 
not getting into a passion, he controlled his perturbed 
emotions as well as he was able, going about the house 
sadly and utterly unlike his former self. He took every 
precaution to prevent his wife knowing of the incidents of 
his sudden illness, from a sense of shame at having a heart, 
so tender ; a ridiculous quality, no doubt, in her eyes, now 
that she had become so imbued with town ideas. But 
rumours of his seizure somehow reached her, and she let 
him know that she was about to return to nurse him. 
He thereupon packed up and went off to his own place at 
Falls-Park, 

Here he lived the life of a recluse for some time. He 
was still too imwell 'to entertain company, or to ride to 
hounds or elsewhither ; but more than this, his aversion 
to the faces of strangers and acquaintances who knew by that 
time of the trick his vdfe had played him, operated to hold 
hifi|. aloof. 

Nothing could influence him to censure Betty for her . 
share in the e3q)lolt. He never once believed that she 
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had acted voluntarily. Anxious to know how she 'was 
getting on, he despatched the trusty servant Tupcombe 
to Evershead riUage, close to King's-Hintock, timing his 
jpumey so that he should reacli the place under cover of 
'dark. The emissary arrived without notice, being put of 
livery, and took a seat in the chimney-corner of tiie Sow- 
and-Acom, 

The conversation of the droppers-in was always of the 
nine days' wonder — the recent marriage. The smoking 
listener learnt that Mrs. Domell and the girl had returned 
to King’s-Hintock for a day or two, that Reynard had set 
out for the Continent, and that Betty had since been 
packed ofi to school. She did not realize her position as 
Reynard’s child-wife — ^so the story went — and though 
somewhat awe-stricken at first by the ceremony, she had 
soon recovered her spirits on finding that her freedom was 
;in no way to be interfered with. 

After that, formal messages began to pass between Dor- 
nell and his wife, the latter being now as persistently 
conciliating as she was formerly masterful. But her rustic, 
simple, blustering husband still held personally aloof. 
'Her wish to be reconciled — ^to win his forgiveness for her 
stratagem — ^moreover, a genuine tenderness and desire to 
soothe his sorrow, which welled up in her at times, brought 
her at last to his door at Falls-Park one day. 

They had not met since that night of altercation, before 
her departure for London and his subsequent illness. She 
was shocked at the change in him. His face had become 
expressionless, as blank as that of a puppet, and what 
troubled her still more was that she found him living in 
one room, and indulging freely in stimulants, in albsolute 
disobedience to the physician's order. The fact was obvious 
that he could no longer be allowed to live thus uncouthly. 

So she sympathized, and begged his pardon, and coaxed. 
But though after this date there was no longer such a 
complete estrangement as before, they only occasionally 
saw each other, Domell for the most part making Falls his 
headquarters still. ^ 

Three or four years passed thus. Then she came one 
day, with more animation in her manner, aiiui at once 
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mov^ fa|m by £he simple statement that Betty^s sd^iibcAing^^^ 
had end^ ; she had returned, and was gpeved because hen^' 
was away, ^e bad sent a message to him in the^ wosrda : ' 

* Ask father to ci^e home to his dear Betty/ 

* I Then she is very unhappy 1 ' said Squire JDorndl, 
His wife was silent. * * ' 

' 'Tis that accursed marriage ! ’ continued the Squire* ; 
StiU his wife would not <hspute with him. 'She 
outside in the carriage/ said Mrs. Dornell gently. 

' What— Betty ? * . /< 

'Yes.V > ' 

'Why didn't you tell me ? ' Dornell rushed out, and 
there was the girl awaiting his forgivenesSi for she supposed , ’ 
herself, no less than her mother, to be under lus dis- * 
pleasure. 

Yes, Betty had left school, and had returned to King's- 
Hintock. She was nearly seventeen, and had developed 
to quite a young woman. She looked not less a member 
of the household for her early marriage-contract, which 
she seemed, indeed, to have almost forgotten. It was 
like a dream to her ; that clear cold March day, the Londoni^/ 
church, with its gorgeous pews, and green-baize linings, and 
the great organ in the west gallery — so different from their 
own little church in the shrubbery of King's-Hihtock 
Court — the man of thirty, to whose face she had looked up 
with so much awe, and with a sense that he was ratheijj 
ugly and formidable ; the man whom, though they cor- 
re^nded politely, she had never seen since ; one to whose 
existence she was now so indifferent that if informed of his 
death, and that she would never see him more, she would 
merely have replied, ' Indeed I ' Betty's passions as yet 
still slept. 

'Hast heard from. thy husband lately ? ’ said Squire 
Domeil, when they were indoors, with an ironical laugh of 
fondness which demanded no answer. 

The girl winced, and he noticed that his wife looked 
appealin^y at him. As the conversation went on, and ; 
tfa^e were signs that Dornell would express sentim^ts ; 
that nught do harm to a position which they could not 
alter, lurs. DorneU suggested that Betty should l^ve the 
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room till her father and herself had imished t he|r private 
r! conversation ; and this Betty obediently did. 

Domell renewed his animadversions freely. ' Did you 
see how the sound of his name frightened her ? ’ he presently 
added * If you didn't, I did. Zounds 1 what a future 
is in store for that poor little unfortunate wench o' mine I 
I tell 'ee, Sue, 'twas not a marriage at all, in morality, and 
if I were a woman in such a j^sition, I shouldn't feel it as 
one. ^e might, without a sign of sin, love a man of her 
choice as well now as if she were chained up to no other at 
all. There, that's my mind, and I can't help it. Ah, Sue, 
my man was best ! He'd ha' suited her.' 

' I don't believe it,' she replied incredulously. 

* * You should see him ; then you would. He's growing 

tip a fine fellow, I can tell 'ee.' 

‘ Hush ! not so loud ! ’ she answered, rising from her 
seat and going to the door of the next room, whither her 
daughter had betaken herself. To Mrs. Domell's alarm, 
there sat Betty in a reverie, her roimd eyes fixed on vacancy, 
musing so deeply that she did not perceive her mother's 
/,scntrance. She had heard every word, and was digesting 
the new knowledge. 

Her mother felt that Falls-Park was dangerous ground 
for a young girl of the susceptible age, and in Betty's peculiar 
position, while Domell talked and reasoned thus. She 
\|^ed Betty to her, and they took leave. The Squire 
would not clearly promise to return and xnake King's- 
Hintock Court his permanent abode ; but Betty's presence 
there, as at former times, was sufi&dent to make him agree 
to pay them a visit soon. 

All the way home Betty remained preoccupied and silent. 
It was too plain to her anxious mother that Sqxiire Dor- 
, neil's free views had been a sort of awakening to the girl. 

The interval before Domell redeemed his ple<%e to 
come and see them was imexpectedly short. He arrived 
one morning about twelve o'clock, driving his own pair of 
black-bays in the curride-phaeton with yellow pan^ and 
red whe&, just as he had used to do, and his faithful old 
T/upcombe on horseback behind. A young man sat beside 
the Squire in the carriage^ and Mrs. Dornell's consternation 
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codd scar&ely be concealed when, ataiipdy entering with 
his ^mpanion, the Squire aimonnced him as his friend 
Phelipscm of Ehn-Cramynch. . 

Domell passed on to Betty in the badrground and 
tendo^ly kissed her. ' Sting your mother's consctoce, tny 
maid J ’ he whispered. ‘ Sting her consdence.by pretending 
}ron are struck with Phelipson, and would ha' loved him, as 
.. your old father’s choice, much more than him she has forced 
upon *ce.’ 

The simple-lbtiled speaker fondly imagined tliat it was 
entirely in obedience to this direction that Betty’s eyes 
stole interested glances at the frank and impulsive Phelipson 
that day at dinner, and he laughed grimly within himself 
to see how this joke of his, as he imagined it to be, was 
^sturbing the peace of mind of the lady of the house. 

‘ Now Sue sees what a mistake she has made I ’ said he. 

Mrs. Domell was verily greatly alarmed, and as soon 
as she could speak a word with him alone she upbraided 
him. ‘ You ought not to have brought him here. 0 
Thomas, how could you be so thoughtless ! Lord, don't 
you see, dear, thftt what is done cannot be undone, and 
how all this foolery jeopardizes her happiness with her 
husband ? Until you interfered, and spoke in her hearing)^ 
about this Phelipson, she was as patient and as willing as 
a Iamb, and looked forward to Mr. Reynard’s return with 
real pleasure. Since her visit to Falls-Park she has been 
monstrous dose-mouthed and busy with her own thotghts. . 
What mischief will you do ? How will it end ? ’ 

' Ovm, then, that my man was best suited to her. 1 
only brought him to convince you.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; I do admit it. But O ! do take him back 
again at once ! Don't keep him here 1 I fear she is even 
attracted by him already.' 

' Nonsense, Sue. 'Tis only a little trick to tease 'ee ! ’ 

Nevertheless her motherly eye was not so likely to be 
deceived as his, and if Betty were really only playing at , 
bring love-strack that day, she played at it with the 
p^iection of a Rosalind, and would have deceived the best 
prcdessors into a belief that it was no counterfeit. The 
Squire, having obtained his victory, was quite ready to take 
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back the too attractive youth, and early jn the aftetnoon 
they set out on their return journey. ^ 

A silent figure who rode behind them was as interested 
as Domell in that day*s experiment. It was the staunch 
Tupcombe, Who, with his eyes on the Squire's and young 
Phelipson's backs, thought how well the latter woul4 have 
suited Betty, and how greatly the former had changed for 
the worse during these last two or three years. He cursed 
his mistress as the cause of the change. 

After this memorable visit to prove his J>oint, the lives 
of the Domell couple flowed on quietly enou^ for the 
space of a twelvemonth, the Squire for the most part 
remaining at Falls, and Betty passing and repassing be- 
tween them now and then, once or twice alarming her 
mother by not driving home from her father's house till 
midnight. 

The repose of King's-Hintock was broken by the arrival 
of a special messenger. Squire Domell had had an access 
of gout so violent as to be serious. He wished to see Betty 
again : why had she not come for so Ibng ? 

Mrs. Domell was extremely reluctant to take Betty in 
*i«that direction too frequently ; but the girl was so anxious 
to go, her interests latterly seeming to be so entirely 
bound up in Falls-Park, and its neighbourhood, that there 
was nothing to be done but to let her set out and accom- 
pany her mother. 

Squire Domell had been impatiently awaiting her 
arrival. They found him very ill and irritable. It had 
' been his habit to take powerful medicines to drive away 
his enemy, and they had failed in their effect on this 
occasion. . , 

The presence of his daughter, as usual, calmed him much 
even while, as usual, too, it saddened him ; for he could 
never forget that she had disposed of herself for life in 
opposition to his wishes, though she had secretly assured 
hum that she would never have consented had she been as 
old as she was now. 

As on a fonner occasion, his wife wished to speak to 
him alone about the girl's future, the time now drawing 
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nigh at whi^ ]^eynard was expected to come and daim 
her. He wotfld have done so already, but he had bem put 
off by the earnest request of the young woman her^t 
whidi accorded with that .of her parents, on the score 
of her youth. Reynard had deferentially submitted to 
their wishes in this respect, the understanding ^ibetween 
them having been that he would not visit her befcae she 
was eighteen, except by the mutual consent of all parties. 
But this could not go on much longer, and there was no , 
doubt, from the tenor of his last letter, that he would soon 
take possession of her whether or no. 

To be out of the sound of this delicate discussion Betty 
was accordingly sent downstairs, and they soon saw her 
walking away into the shrubberies, looking very pretty 
in her sweeping green gown, and flapping broad-brimmed 
hat overhung with a feather. 

On returning to the subject, Mrs. Domell found her 
husband’s reluctance to reply in the affirmative to Rey- 
nard’s letter to be as great as ever. 

* She is three months short of eighteen I ’ he exclaimed. 

' ’Tis too soon. I won't hear of it ! If I have to keep 
him off sword in hand, he shall not have her yet.' "i 

‘ But, ray dear Thomas/ she expostulated, ' consider 
if anything should happen to you or to me, bow much 
better it would be that she sho^d be settled in her home 
with him I ’ 

' I say it is too soon ! ' he argued, the veins of his fore- 
head beginning to swell. ' If he gets her this side o* 
Candlemas I’ll challenge en — 111 take my oath on’t 1 111 
be back to King’s-Hintock in^two or three days, and I'll 
not lose sight of her day or night I ' 

She feared to agitate him further, and gave way, assur- 
ing him, in obedience to his demand, that if Reynard 
should write again before he got back, to fix a time for 
joining Betty, she would put the letter in her husband's 
hands, and he should do as he chose. This was all that 
required discussion privately, and Mrs. Domell went to 
call in Betty, hoping that she had not heard her father’s 
loud tones. 

She had certainly not^done so this time. Afrs. Domell 
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fcdlowed the path along which she had se^ Betty wander* 
ing, but went a considerable distance without perceiving 
an;^hing of her. The Squire's wife then turned round 
to proceed to the other side of the house by a short cut 
across the grass, when, to her surprise and consternation, 
she beheld the object of her search sitting on the horizontal 
bough of a cedar, beside her being a young mmn, whose 
arm was round her waist. He moved a little, and she 
recognized him as young Phelipson. 

Alas, then, she was right. The so-called counterfeit 
love was real. What Mrs. Domell called her husband at 
that moment, for his folly in originally throwing 'the 
young people together, it is not necessary to mention. 
She decided in a moment not to let the lovers know that 
she had seen them. She accordingly retreated, reached 
the front of the house by another route, and called at 
the top of her voice from a window, ' Betty I ' 

For the first time since her strategic marriage of the 
child, Susan Dornell doubted the wisdom of that step. 
Her husband had, as it were, been assisted by destiny 
to make his objection, originally trivial, a valid one. 
She saw the outlines of trouble in the future. Why had 
Domell interfered ? Why had he insisted upon producing 
his man ? This, then, accounted for Betty's pleading for 
postponement whenever the subject of her husband's 
return was broached ; this accounted for her attachment 
to Falls-Park. Possibly this very meeting that she had 
witnessed had been arranged by letter. 

Perhaps the girl's thoughts would never have strayed 
for a moment if her father had not filled her head with 
ideas of repugnance to her early uirion, on the ground that 
she had been coerced into it before she knew her own mind ; 
and she might have rushed to meet her husband with open 
arms on the appointed day. 

Betty at length appeared in the distance in answer^ to 
the call, and came up pale, but looking innocent of having 
seen a living soul. Mrs. Domell groaned in spirit at 
such duplicity in the child of her bosom. This was the 
simple creature for whose devdopment into womanhood 
they had been so tenderly firing— a forward minx, 
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old emmgli not .only to have a lover, but conceal his 
existence as,^ adroitly as any woman of the world 1 Bit- 
terly did the Squire’s lady regret that Stejdien Reynard 
had not been allowed to come to claim her at the time he 
first proposed. 

The two sat beside each other almost in silence on then- 
journey back to King’s-Hintock. Such words as jvere 
spoken came mainly from Betty, and their formality 
indicated how much her mind and heart were occupied 
with other things. 

Mrs, Dorhell was far too astute a mother to openly 
attack Betty on the matter. That would be only fanning 
flame. The indispensable course seemed to her to be that 
of keeping the treacherous girl imder lock and key till 
her husband came to take her off her mother’s hands. 
That he would disregard Domell’s Opposition, and come 
soon, was her devout wish. / 

It seemed, therefore, a fortunate coincidence that' 
on her arrival at King’s-Hintock a letter from Reynard 
was put into Mrs. Domell’s hands. It was addressed to 
both her and her husband, and courteously informed 
them that the writer had landed at Bristol, and proposed 
to come on to King’s-Hintock in a few days, at last to meet 
and carry off his darling Betty, if she and her parents saw 
no objection. 

Betty had also received a letter of the same tenor# 
Her mother had only to look at her face to see how the 
girl received the information. She was as pale as a 
sheet. 

' You must do your best to welcome him this time, 
my dear Betty,’ her mother said gently. 

‘But— but—I ' 

' You are a woman now,' added her mother severely, 

' and these postponements must come to an end.’ 

' But my father — O, I am sure he will not allow this I 
I am not ready. If he could only wait a year longer— if 
he could only wait a few months lon^ I O, I wish — ^I 
wish my dear father were here I I will send to him in- 
stantly.' She broke off abruptly, and falling upon her - 
mother’s neck, burst into tears, saying, ‘ O my mother, 
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have mercy upon me — 1 do not love this man, my hus- 
band 1 ' 

The agonized appeal went too straight to Mrs. Domedl's 
heart for her to hear it unmoved. Yet, things having 
come to this pass, what could she do? She was dis- 
tracted, and for a moment was on Betty's side. Her 
original thought had been to write an affirmative reply to 
Reynard, allow him to come on to King's-Hintock, and 
keep her husband in ignorance of the whole proce^ng 
till he should arrive from Falls on some fine day after 
his recovery, and find eve^hing settled, and Reynard 
and Betty living together in harmony. But the eve^nts 
of the day, and her daughter's sudden outburst of feding, 
had overthro^vm this intention. Betty was sure to do as 
she had threatened, and communicate instantly with her 
father, possibly attempt to fly to him. Moreover, Rey- 
nard's letter was addressed to Mr. Domell and herself 
-conjointly, and she could not in conscience keep it from 
her husband. 

' I will send the letter on to your father speedily,' she 
replied soothingly. ' He shall act entirely as he chooses, 
and you know that will not be in opposition to your wishes. 
He would ruin you rather than thwart you. I only hope 
he may be well enough to bear the agitation of this news. 
Do you agree to this ? ' 

Poor Betty agreed, on condition that she should actually 
witness the despatch of the letter. Her mother had no 
objection to offer to this ; but as soon as the horseman 
had cantered down the drive towards the highway, Mrs. 
Domeirs sympathy with Betty's recalcitration began to 
die out. The girl's secret affection for young Phelipson 
could not possibly be condoned. Betty might communi- 
cate with him, might even try to reach him. Ruin lay 
that way. Stephen Reynard must be speedily installed 
in his proper place by Betty's side. 

She sat down and penned a private letter to Reynard, 
^ich threw light upon her plan. 

* It is Jflfecessary that I should now tell you/ she -said, * what X 
’ have never Menuoned before — indeed I may have ' signified the 
Contrary — ^that her Father’s Objectitm to your joining her hi^ not 
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as y^t overcome. Xs 1 pd^oxudly Wish to dellby yon no kmger 
— am indeed as anxious idr your Arrival as you can be youts^, 
having the good of my Daughter at Heart — ^no course Is mft open 
to me but to assist your Cause without my Husband’s Knowledge* 
He, 1 am sorry to say, is at present ill at Falls-Park, but 1 felt it 
my Du^ to forward him your Letter. He will therefore be like, 
to rejdy with a peremptory Command to you to go back again^ for 
some Mcmths, . vrhence you cfime, till the Time he originally stipu-. 
lated has expir'd. My Advice is, if you get such a Letter, to take 
no Notice' of it, but to come on hither as you had proposed, letting 
me know the Day and Hour (after dark, if possible) at which we 
may expect you. Dear Betty is with me, aud I warrant ye that 
she shah be in the House when you arrive.' 

W&rs. Domell, having sent away this epistle unsuspected 
of anybody, next took steps to prevent her daughter leav- 
ing the Court, avoiding if possible to excite the girl's sus- 
picions that she was under restraint. ^ But, as if by divin- 
ation, Betty had seemed to read the husband's approach 
in the aspect of her mother's face. 

* He is coming 1 ' exclaimed the maiden. 

* Not for a week,' her mother ^sured her. 

/ He is then — ^for certain ? ' 

' Well, yes.' 

Betty hastily retired to her room, and would not be 
seen. 

To lock her up, and hand over the key to Reyn^d 
when he should appear in the hall, was a plan charming 
in its simplicity, till her mother found, on trying the door 
of the girl's chamber softly, that Betty had already locked 
and bolted it on the inside, and had given directions to 
have her meals served where she was, by leaving them on a 
dumb-waiter outside the door. 

Thereupon Mrs. Domell noiselessly sat down in her 
boudoir, which, as well as her bed-chamber, was a passage- 
room to the girl's apartment, and she resolved not to 
vacate her post night or day till her daughter's husband 
should appear, to which end she too arranged to breakfast, 
dine, and sup on the spot. It was impossible now that 
Betty should escape without her knowledge, even if she 
had wished, there being no other door to the chamber, 
except one admitting to a small inner dressing-room 
inaccessible by any second way. y 
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But it was plain that the young girUhad no thought 
of escape. Her ideas ran rather in the direction of intrench- 
ment ; she was prepared to stand a siege, Imt scorned 
flight. This, at any rate, rendered her secure. As to 
how Reynard would contrive a meeting with her coy 
daughter while in such a defensive humour, that, thought 
her mother, must be left to his own ingenuity to discover. 

Betty had looked so wild and pale at the announcement 
of her husband's approaching visit that Mrs. Domell, 
somewhat uneasy, could not leave her to herself. She 
peeped through the keyhole an hour later. Betty lay on the 
sofa, staring listlessly at the ceiling. 

' You are looking ill, child,' cried her mother. * You've 
not taken the air latdy. Come with me for a drive.' 

Betty made no objection. Soon they drove through 
the park towards the village, the daughter still in the 
strained, strung-up silence that had fallen upon her. 
They left the park to return by another route, and on the 
open road passed a cqttage. 

Betty's eye fell upon the cottage-window. Within it 
she saw a young girl about her own age, whom she knew 
by sight, sitting in a chair and propped by a pillow. The 
girl's face was covered with scales, which glistened in the 
sun. She was a convalescent from smallpox— a disease 
whose prevalence at that period was a terror of which 
we at present can hardly form a conception. 

An idea suddenly energized Betty's apathetic features. 
She glanced at her mother ; Mrs. Domell had been look- 
ing in the opposite direction. Betty said that she wished 
to go back to the cottage for a moment to speak to a girl 
in whom she took an interest. Mrs. Domell appeared 
suspicious, but observing that the cottage had no back 
door, and that Betty could not escape without being seen, 
she allowed the carriage to be stopped. Betty ran back and 
entered the cottage, emerging again in about a minute, 
and resuming her seat in the carriage. As they drove 
on she fixed her eyes upon her mother and said, ‘ There, 
I have done it now I ' Her pale face was stormy, and her 
eyes full of waiting tears. 

'What haveryou done ? ' said Mrs. Domell. 
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' Nanny Pridfie is ack of the smallpox, and I saw her 
at the window, and I went in and kissed h^, so that I 
might take it ; and now I shall have it, and he won't be 
able to come near me f " 

‘ Wicked girl ! ' cries her mother. ' O, what am I to 
dol What — ^bring a distemper on yourself, and usurp 
the sacred prerogative of God, because you can't pajate 
the man you've wedded ! ’ 

The alarmed woman gave orders to drive home as 
rapidly as possible, and on arriving, Betty, who was by , 
this time also somewhat frightened at her own enormity, 
was put into a bath, and fumigated, and treated in 
every way that could be thought of to ward ofl the 
dreadful malady that in a rash moment she had tried to 
acquire. 

There was now a double reason for isolating the rebellious 
daughter and wife in her own chamber, and there she 
accordingly remained for the rest of the day and the 
days that followed ; till no ill results seemed likely to arise 
from her wilfulness. 

Meanwhile the first letter from Reynard, announcing 
to Mrs. Dornell and her husband jointly that he was 
coming in a few days, had sped on its way to Falls-Park. 
It was directed under cover to Tupcombe, the confidential 
servant, with instructions not to put it into his master's 
hands till he had been refreshed by a good long sleep. 
Tupcombe much regretted this commission, letters sent 
in this way always disturbing the Squire ; but guessing 
that it would be infinitely worse in the end to withhold the 
news than to reveal it, he chose his time, which was early 
the next morning, and delivered the missive. 

The utmost effect that Mrs. Dornell had anticipated 
from the message was a peremptory order from her hus- 
band to Reynard to hold aloof a few months longer. What 
the Squire really did was to declare that he would go 
himself and confront Reynhrd at Bristol, and have it out 
with him there by word of mouth. 

' But, ma^tej-,’ said Tupcombe, * you can't. You cannot 
get out of bed.' 

^ ■ s ■ 
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‘ You leave the room, Tupcombe, and don't say can't " 
before me 1 Have Jerry saddled in an hour/ 

The long-tried Tupcombe thought his employer demented, 
so utterly helpless was his appearance just then, and he 
went out reluctantly. No sooner was he gone than the 
Squire, with great difficulty, stretched himself over to a 
cabinet by the bedside, unlocked it, and took out a small 
bottle. It contained a gout specific, against whose use 
he had been repeatedly warned by his regular physician, 
but whose warning he now cast to the winds. 

He took a double dose, and waited half an hour. It 
seemed to produce no effect. He then poured out a treble 
dose, swallowed it, leant back upon his pillow, and waited. 
The miracle he anticipated had been worked at last. It 
seemed as though the second draught had not only oper- 
ated with its own strength, but had kindled into power 
the latent forces of the first. He put away the bottle, and 
rang up Tupcombe, 

Less than an hour later one of the housemaids, who 
of course was quite aware that the Squire's illness was 
serious, was surprised to hear a bold and decided step 
descending the stairs from the direction of Mr. Dornell’s 
room, accompanied by the humming of a tune. She knew 
that the doctor had not paid a visit that morning, and that 
it was too heavy to be the valet or any other man-servant. 
Looking up, she saw Squire Dorcell fully dressed, descend- 
ing toward her in his drab caped riding-coat and boots, 
with the swinging easy movement of his prime. Her face 
expressed her amazement. 

‘ What the devil beest looking at ? ' said the Squire. 
' Did you never see a man walk out of his house before, 
wench ? ' 

Resuming bis humming — ^which was of a defiant sort 
— ^he proceeded to the library, rang the bell, asked if the 
horses were ready, and directed them to be brought round. 
Ten minutes later he rode away in the direction of Bristol, 
Tupcombe behind him, trembling at what these move- 
ments might gprtend. 

They rode oh over the airy uplands and through the 
monotonous straight lanes at an equal pace. The di&- 
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tance traversed might have been about fifteen miles when 
Tupcombe could perceive jfchat the Squire was getting 
tired — ^as weary as he would have been after riding three 
times the distance ten years before, ifowever, they 
reached Bristol without any mishap, and put up at the 
Squire's accustomed inn. Domell almost immediately 
proceeded on foot to the inn which Reynard had given 
as his address, it being now about four o'clock. 

Reynard had already dined — for people dined early 
then — and he was staying indoors. He had already 
received Mrs. Domell's reply to his letter ; but before 
acting upon her advice and starting for King's-Hintock he 
made up his mind to wait another day, that Betty's father 
might at least have time to write to him if so minded. 
The returned traveller much desired to obtain the Squire's 
assent, as well as his wife's, to the proposed visit to his 
bride, that nothing might seem harsh or forced in his 
method of taking his position as one of the family. But 
though he anticipated some sort of objection from his 
father-in-law, in consequence of Mrs. Domell's warning, 
he was surprised at the announcement of the Squire in 
person. 

Stephen Re5mard formed the completest of possible 
contrasts to Domell as they stood confronting each other 
in the best parlour of the Bristol tavern. The Squire, 
hot-tefiipered, gouty, impulsive, generous, reckless: the 
younger man, pale, tall, sedate, self-possessed — a man of 
the world, fully bearing out at kast one couplet in his 
epitaph, still extant in King's-Hintock church, which 
places in the inventory of his good qualities 

Engaging Manners, cultivated Mind, 

Adorn'd by Letters, and in Courts refin'd. 

He was at this time about five-and-thirty, though careful 
living and an even, unemotional temperament caused 
him to look much younger than his years. 

Squire Domell plunged into his errand Vithout much 
ceremony or. preface. 

I ‘ I am your humble servant, sir,' he said. ' I have read 
your letter writ to my wife and myself, and considered 
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that the best way to answer it would be to do so in 
person/ 

' I am vasjly honoured by your visit, sir/ said Mr. 
Stephen Reynard, bowing. 

' Well, what's done can't be imdone,' said Domell, 
‘ though it was mighty early, and was no doing of mine. 
She's your wife ; and there's an end on't. But in brief, 
sir, she’s too young for you to daim yet ; we mustn't 
reckon by years ; we must reckon by nature. She's still 
a girl ; 'tis onpolite of 'ee to come yet ; next year will 
be full soon enough for you to take her to you.' 

Now, courteous as Reynard could be,^ he was a little 
obstinate when his resolution had once been formed. 
She had been promised him by her eighteenth birthday at 
latest — sooner if she were in robust health. Her mother 
had fixed the time on her own judgment, without a word 
of interference on his part. He had been hanging about 
foreign courts till he was weary. Betty was now a woman, 
if she would ever be one, and there was not, in his mind, 
the shadow of an excuse for putting him off longer. There- 
fore, fortified as he was by the support of her mother, he 
blandly but firmly told the Squire that he had been wil- 
ling to waive his rights, out of deference to her parents, 
to any reasonable extent, but must now, in justice to 
himself and her, insist on maintaining them. He therefore, 
since she had not come to meet him, should proceed to 
King’s-Hintock in a few days to fetch her. 

This announcement, in spite of the urbanity with which 
it was delivered, set Dornell in a passion. 

' O damniy, sir ; you talk about rights, you do, after 
stealing her away, a mere child, against my will and know- 
ledge ! If we'd begged and prayed 'ee to take her, you 
could say no more.’ 

‘ Upon my honour, your charge is quite baseless, sir,’ 
said his son-in-law. ‘ You must know by this time — or 
if you do not, it has been a monstrous cruel injustice to me 
that I should have been allowed to remain in yotu mind 
with such a stain upon my character — you must know 
that I used no seductiveness or temptation of any kind. 
Her mother assented ; she assented. I took them at their 
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word. That you was really opposed to the maniage was 
not known to me till afterwards.' 

Domell professed to believe not a word of it-, "You 
shan't have her till she's dree sixes fiilr— lio maid ought 
to be married till ^e's dree sixes I — and my daughter 
shan't be treated out of nater ! ' So he stormed on till 
Tupcombe, who had been alarmedly listening in the next 
^ room, entered suddenly, declaring to Reynard that his 
master's life was in danger if the interview were pro- 
longed, he being subject to apoplectic strokes at these 
crises. Reynard immediately said that he would be the 
last to wish to injure Squire Dornell, and left the room, 
and as soon as the Squire had recovered breath and equani- 
mity, he went out of the inn, leaning on the arm of Tup- 
combe. 

Tupcombe was for sleeping in Bristol that night, but 
Domell, whose energy seemed as invincible as it was sud- 
den, insisted upon mounting and getting back as far as 
Falls-Park, to continue the journey to King's-Hintock on 
the following day. At five they started, and took the 
southern road towards the Mendip Hills. The evening was 
dry and windy, and, excepting that the sun did not shine, 
strongly reminded Tupcombe of the evening of that March 
month, nearly five years earlier, when news had been 
brought to King's-Hintock Court of the child Betty's 
marriage in London — news which had produced upon 
Domell such a marked effect for the worse ever since, and 
indirectly upon the household of which he was the head. 
Before that time the winters were lively at Falls-Park, as 
well as at King's-Hintock, although the Squire had ceased 
to make it his regular residence. Himting-guests and 
shooting-guests came and went, and open house wacs kept. 
Tupcombe disliked the clever courtier who had put a stop 
to this by taking away from the Squire the only treasure 
he valued. 

It grew darker with their progress along the lanes, 
and Tupcombe discovered from Mr. Domell's manner of 
riding that his strength was giving way; and spurring 
his own horse close ^ongside, he asked him how he felt. 

' ‘ Oh, bad ; damn bad, Tupcombe ! I can hardly keep 
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my seat. I shall never be any better, I.fear 1 Have we 
passed Tbree-Man-Gibbet yet ? ' 

‘ Not yet by a long ways, sir/ 

" I wish we had.*^ I can hardly hold on/ The Squire 
could not repress a groan now and then, and Tupcombe 
knew he was in great pain. ' I wish I was underground 
— that's the place for such fools as 1 1 I'd gladly be there 
if it were not for Mistress Betty. He's coming on to 
King's-Hintock to-morrow — he won't put it off any longer ; 
he'll set out and reach there to-morrow night, without 
stopping.at Falls ; and he'll take her unawares, and I want 
to be there before him.' 

' I hope you may be well enough to do it, sir. But 
really ' 

‘ I must, Tupcombe 1 You don't know what my trouble 
is ; it is not so much that she is married to this man with- 
out my agreeing — for, after all, there’s nothing to say 
against him, so far as I know ; but that she don't take 
to him at all, seems to fear him — in fact, cares nothing 
about liim ; and if he comes forcing himself into the 
house upon her, why, 'twill be rank cruelty. Would 
to the Lord something would happen to prevent him 1 ' 

How they reached home that night Tupcombe hardly 
knew. The Squire was in such pain that he was'^obliged to 
recline upon his horse, and Tupcombe was afraid every 
moment lest he would fall into the road. But they did 
reach home at last, and Mr. Domcll was instantly assisted 
to bed. 

Next morning it was obvious that he could not possibly 
go to King's-Hintock for several days at least, and there 
on the bed he lay, cursing his inability to proceed on an 
errand so personal and so delicate that no emissary could 
perform it. What he wished to do was to ascertain from 
Betty's own lips if her aversion to Reynard was so strong 
that his presence would be positively distasteful to her. 
Were that the case, he would have borne her away bodily 
on the saddle behind him. 

But sJl that was hindered now, and he repeated a hun- 
dred times in Tupcombe’s hearing, and in that of the nurse 
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and other servants, "I \dsh to God something would 
happm to him ! ' 

This sentiment, reiterated by the Squire as he tossed 
in the agony induced by the powerful drugs of the day 
before, entered sharply |nto the soul of Tupcombe and of 
all who were attached to the house of Dornell,, as distinct 
from the house of his wife at King's-Hintock. Tupcombe# 
who was an excitable man, was hardly less disquieted by the 
thought of Reynard's return than the Squire himself was. 
As the morning drew on, and the afternoon advanced at 
which Re3mard would in all probability be passing near 
Falls on his way to the Court, the Squire's feelings became 
acuter, and the responsive Tupcombe could hardly bear 
to come near him. Having left him in the hands of the 
doctor, the former went out upon the lawn, for he could 
hardly breathe in the contagion of excitement caught 
from the employer who had virtually made him his con- 
fidant. He had lived with the Domells from his boyhood, 
had been born under the shadow of their walls ; his whole 
life was annexed and welded to the life of the family 
in a degree which has no counterpart in these latter days. 

He was summoned indoors, and learnt that it had^been 
decided to send for Mrs. Domell : her husband was in 
great danger. There were two or three who could have 
acted as messenger, but Domell wished Tupcombe to go, 
the reason showing itself when, Tupcombe being ready to 
start, Squire Domell summoned him to his chamber 
and leaned down so that he could whisper in his ear : 

‘ Put Peggy along smart, Tupcombe, and get there before 
him, you Imow — before him. This is the day he fixed. 
He has not passed Falls Cross-roads yet. If you can do 
that you will be able to get Betty to come — d'ye see ? 
--after her mother has started; whom my illness will 
hinder waiting for him. Bring her by the lower road — 
hell go by the upper. Your business is to make 'em miss 
each other— d'ye see ? — but that's a thing I couldn't write 
down.' 

Five minutes after, Tupcombe was astride the horse 
and on his way — the way he had followed so many times 
since his master, a florid young countr3anan, had first gone 
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wooing to King's-fEntock Court. As soon as he had 
crossed the hills in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
manor, the road lay over a plain, where it ran in long 
straight stretches for several miles. In the best of times, 
when all had been gay in the unitej^ houses, that part of the 
road had seemed tedious. It was gloomy in the extreme 
now that he pursued it, at night and alone, on such an 
errand. 

He rode and brooded. If the Squire were to die, he, 
Tupcombe, would be alone in the world and friendless, 
for he was no favourite with Mrs. Domell ; and to find 
himself baffled, after all, in what he had set his mind on, 
would probably kill the Squire. Thinking thus, Tupcombe 
stopped his horse every now and then, and listened for the 
coming husband. The time was drawing on to the moment 
when Reynard might be expected to pass along this very 
route. He had watched the road well during the after- 
noon, and had inquired of the tavern-keepers as he came 
up to each, and he was convinced that the premature 
descent of the stranger-husband upon his young mistress 
had not been made by this highway as yet. 

Besides the girl’s mother, Tupcombe was the only 
member of the household who suspected Betty’s tendef 
feelings towards young Phclipson, so unhappily gener- 
ated on her return from school ; and he could therefore 
imagine, even better than her fond father, what would 
be her emotions on the sudden announcement of Rey- 
nard's advent that evening at King’s-Hintock Court. 

So he rode and rode, desponding and hopeful by turns. 
He felt assured that, unless in the unfortunate event of the 
almost immediate arrival of her son-in-law at his own 
heels, Mrs. Domell would not be able to hinder Betty from 
following to her father's bedside. 

It was about nine o'clock that, having put twenty 
miles of country behind him, he turned in at the lodge- 
gate^ nearest to Ivell and King's-Hintock village, and 
pursued the long north drive — itself much like a turn- 
pike road — ^which led thence through the park to the 
Court. Though there were so many trees in King's- 
Hintock park, few bordered the carriage roadway; he 
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could see it str^diing aheld in the pale night light like 
an unrolled deal shaving. Presently the irregular front- 
age of the house came in view, of great extent; but low, 
except where it rose into the outlines of a brosid square 
tower. 4 

As Tupcombe approached he rode aside upon the grass, 
to make sure, if possible, that he was the first comer, before 
* letting his presence be known. The Court was dark and 
sleepy, in no respect as if a bridegroom were about to 
arrive. 

While pausing he distinctly heard the tread of a horse 
upon the track behind him, and for a moment despaired 
of arriving in time : here, surely, was Reynard I Pulling 
up closer to the densest tree at hand he waited, and found 
he had retreated nothing too soon, for the second rider 
avoided the gravel also, and passed quite dose to him. 
In the profile he recognized young Phdipson. 

Before Tupcombe could think what to do, Phelipson 
had gone on ; but not to the door of the house. Swerving 
to the left, he passed round to the east angle, where, as 
Tupcombe knew, were situated Betty's apartments. Dis- 
mounting, Tupcombe left the horse tethered to a hanging 
'bough, and followed behind. 

Suddenly his eye caught sight of an object which ex- 
plained the position immediately. It was a ladder stretch- 
ing from beneath the trees, which there came pretty dose 
to the house, up to a first-floor window— one which lighted 
Miss Betty's rooms. Yes, it was Betty's chamber ; he 
knew every room in the house well. 

The young horseman who had passed him, having 
evidently left his steed somewhere under the trees also, 
was perceptible at the top of the ladder, immediately 
outside Betty's window. While Tupcombe watched, a 
doaked female figure stepped timidly over the sill, and the 
two cautiously descended, one before the other, the young 
man's arms enclosing the young woman between his grasp 
of the ladder, so that she could not fall. As soon as they 
reached the bottom, young Phelipson quickly removed 
the ladder smd hid it under the bushes. The pair dis- 
appeared ; till, in a few minutes, Tupcombe could discern 
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a horse emerging from a remoter part df the umbrage. 
The horse carried double, the girl bemg on a pillion bdiind 
her lover. 

Tupcombe hardly knew what to do or think; yet, 
though this was not exactly the kinfi of flight that had been 
intended, she had certainly escaped. He went back to his 
own animal, and rode round to the servants' door, where 
he delivered the letter for Mrs. Domell. To leave a verbal 
message for Betty was now impossible. - 

The Court servants desired him to stay over the night, 
but he would not do so, desiring to get back to the Squire 
as soon as possible and tell what he had seen. Whether, 
he ought not to have intercepted the young people, and 
carried off Betty himself to her father, he did not know. 
However, it was too late to think of that now, and without 
wetting his lips or swallowing a crumb, Tupcombe turned 
his back upon King's-Hintock Court. 

It was not till he had advanced a considerable distance 
on his way homeward that, halting under the lantern of a 
roadside-inn while the horse was watered, there came a 
traveller from the opposite direction in a hired coach; 
the lantern lit the stranger's face as he passed along and 
dropped into the shade, Tujpcombe exulted for the 
moment, though he could hardly have justified his exulta- 
tion. The belated traveller was Re5mard ; and another 
had stepped in before him. 

You may now be willing to know of the fortunes of Miss 
Betty. Left much to herself through the intervening 
days, she had ample time to brood over her desperate 
attempt at the stratagem of infection — thwarted, appar- 
ently, by her mother's promptitude. In what other way 
to gain time she could not tiiink. Thus drew on the day 
and the hour of the evening on which her husband was 
expected to announce himself. 

At some period after dark, when she could not tell, 
a tap at the window, twice and thrice repeated, became 
audible. It caused her to start up, for the oiily visitant 
in her mind was the one whose advances she had so feared 
as to risk health and life to repel them. She oept to the 
window, and heard a whisper without. 
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' It is I-— Charley,' said the voice. 

Betty's face fired with excitement. She had latterly 
begun to doubt her admirer’s staunchness, fancying his love 
to be going off in mere attentions which neither committed 
liim nor herself very deeply. . She opened the window, 
saying in a joyous whisper, ' O Charley ; I thought you had 
deserted me quite I ' 

He assured her he had not done that, and that he had a 
horse in waiting, if she would ride off with him. ‘ You 
must come quickly,’ he said; ‘for Reynard’s on the 
way I * 

To throw a cloak round herself was the work of a moment, 
and assuring herself that her door was locked against a 
surprise, she climbed over .the window-sill and descended 
with him as we have seen. 

Her mother meanwhile, having received Tupcombe’s 
note, found the news of her husband’s illness so serious 
as to displace her thoughts of the coming son-in-law, and 
she hastened to tell her daughter of the Squire’s dangerous 
condition, thinking it might be desirable to take her to her 
father’s bedside. On trying the door of the girl’s room, 
she found it still locked. Mrs. Domell called, but there 
was no answer. Full of misgivings, she privately fetched 
the old house-steward and bade him burst open the door 
— an order by no means easy to execute, the joinery^ of the 
Court being massively constructed. However, the lock 
sprang open at last, and she entered Betty’s chamber 
only to find the window unfastened and the bird flown. 

For a moment Mrs. Domell was staggered. Then it 
occurred to her that Betty might have privately obtained 
from Tupcombe the news of her father’s serious illness, and, 
fearing she ihight be kept back to meet her husband, have 
gone off with that obstinate and biassed servitor to Falls- 
Park. The more she thought it over the more probable 
did the supposition appear ; and binding her own head- 
man to secrecy as to Betty’s movements, whether as she 
conjectured, or otherwise, Mrs. Domell herself prepared to 
set out. 

She had ho suspicion how grievously her husbMid’s 
malady ^d been aggravated by his ride to Bristol, and 
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thought more of Betty's affairs than of* her That 

Betty's husband should arrive by soWother road to-night, 
and find neither wife nor mother-in-law to receive him» 
and no explanation of their absence, was possible; but 
never forgetting chances, Mrs. Cornell as die jouhieyed 
kept her eyes fixed upon the highway on the ofE-side, 
where, before she had reached the town of Ivell, the hired 
coach containing Stephen Reynard flashed into the lamp- 
light of her own carriage. 

Mrs. Dorneirs coachman pulled up, in obedience to a 
direction she had given him at starting ; the other coach 
was hailed, a few words passed, and Reynard alighted 
and came to Mrs. Domell’s carriage-window. 

‘ Come inside,' says she. ' I. want to speak privately to 
you. Why are you so late ? ' 

' One hindrance and another,' says he. ' I meant to 
be at the Court by eight at latest. My gratitude for your 
letter. I hope ' 

' You must not try to see Betty yet,' said she. ' There 
be far other and newer reasons against your seeing her now 
than there were when I wrote.' 

The circumstances were such that Mrs. Cornell could 
not possibly conceal them entirely; nothing short of 
knowing some of the facts would prevent bis blindly acting 
in a manner which might be fatal to the future. Moreover, 
there are times when deeper intriguers than Mrs. Cornell 
feel that they must let out a few truths, if only in self- 
indulgence. So she told so much of recent surprises as that 
Betty’s heart had been attracted by another image than 
his, and that his insisting on visiting her now might drive the 
girl to desperation. ‘Betty has, in fact, rushed off to 
her father to avoid you,' she said. ' But if you wait she 
will soon forget this young man, and you will have nothing 
to fear.' 

As a woman and a mother she could go no further, 
and Betty's desperate attempt to infect herself the week 
before as a means of repelling him, together with the 
alarming possibility that, after all, she had not gone 
to her father, but to her lover, was not revealed. 

'Wen,' sighed the diplomatist, in a tone ^mexpectedly 
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quiet, * things have been known before. After all, 
she inay prefer me to huri some day, when she reflects how 
very differently I might haye acted than I am going to act 
towards her. But rll say no more about that now. I 
can have a bed at your house for to-night ? ' 

' To-night, certainly. And you leave to-morrow mom- 
ing early ? ' She spoke anxiously, for on no account did 
she wilh him to make further discoveries, ' My husband 
is so woefully ill,' she continued, ' that my absence and 
Betty's on your arrival is naturally accounted for.' 

He pronnsed to leave early, and to write to her soon. 
' And when I think the time is ripe,' he said, * I'll write to 
her. I may have something to tell her that will bring her 
to graciousness.' 

It was about one o'clock in the morning 'when Mrs. 
Domell reached Falls-Park. A double blow awaited her 
there, Betty had not arrived ; her flight had been else, 
whither ; and her stricken mother divined with whom- 
She ascended to the bedside of her husband, where to her 
concern she foimd that the physician had given up all hope. 
The Squire was sinking, and his extreme weakness had 
almost changed his character, except in the particular that 
his old obstinacy sustained him in a refusal to see a clergy- 
man. He shed tears at the least word, and sobbed at the 
sight of his wife. He asked for Betty, and it was with a 
heavy heart that Mrs. Domell told him that the girl had not 
accompanied her. 

' He is not keeping her away ? ' 

' No, no. He is going back — ^he is not coming to her 
for some time.' 

' Then what is detaining her — cruel, neglectful maid ! ' 

' No, no, Thomas ; she is — She could not come.' 

‘ How’s that ? ' 

, Somehow the solemnity of these last moments of his 
gave him inquisitorial power, and the too cold wife could 
not conceal from him the flight which had taken place from 
King's-Hintock that night. 

To her amazement, the effect upon him was electrical. 

‘What — ^Betty — a trump after all? Hurrah! She's 
her father's own maid ! She's game ! She knew he was 
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her father's own choi^ 1 She vowed that my man should 
win I Well done, Bet ! — haw 1 haw 1 Hurrah I ' 

He had raised himself in bed by starts as he spoke, and 
now fell back exhausted. He never uttered another word, 
and died before the dawn. People said there had not 
been such an imgenteel death in a good county family for 
years. 

Now I will go back to the time of Betty's riding off 
on the pillion behind her lover. They left the park by 
an obscure gate to the east, and presently found.themsdves 
in the lonely and solitary length of the old Roman road now 
called Long-Ash Lane. 

By this time they were rather alarmed at their own per- 
formance, for they were both young and inexperienced. 
Hence they proceeded almost in silence till they came to a 
mean roadside inn which was not yet closed ; when Betty,* 
who had held on to him with much misgivings all this while, 
felt dreadfully unwell, and said she thought she would 
like to get down. 

They accordingly dismounted from the jaded animal 
that had brought them, and were shown into a small dark 
parlour, where they stood side by side awkwardly, like the 
fugitives they were. A light was brought, and when 
they were left alone Betty threw off the cloak which had 
enveloped her. No sooner did young Phelipson see her 
face than he uttered an alarmed exclamation. 

' Why, Lord, Lord, you are sickening for the small- 
pox ! ' he cried. 

' O — I forgot ! ' faltered Betty. And then she informed 
him that, on hearing of her hu.sband's apprpach the week 
before, in a desperate attempt to keep him from fier side, 
she had tried to imbibe the infection — an act which till 
this moment she had supposed to have been ineffectual, 
imagining her feverishness to be the result of her excite- 
ment. 

The effect of this discovery upon young Phelipson was 
overwhelming. Better-seasoned men than he would not 
have been proof against it, and he was only a little over her 
own age. ‘ And you've been holding on to me I ^ he said. 
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• And suppose yon get worse, and we both have it, what 
shall we do ? Won't you be a fright in a month or two, 
poor, poor Betty ! ' 

In his horror he attempted to laugh, but the laugh ended 
in a weakly giggle. She was more woman than girl by this 
time, and realized his feeling. 

‘ ^^at — in trying to keep off him, I keep off you 
she said miserably. ' Do you hate me because I am going 
to be ugly and ill ? ' 

‘ 0 no, no 1 ' he said soothingly. ' But I — I am thinking 
if it is quite right for us to do this. You see, dear Betty, 
if you was not married it would be different. You are 
not in honour married to him, we've often said ; still you 
are his by law, and you can't be mine whilst he's alive. 
And with this terrible sickness coming on, perhap^ you had 
better let me take you back, and — flimb in at the window 
again.' 

‘ Is this your love ? ' said Betty reproachfully. ' 0, if 
you was sickening for the plague itself, and going to be as 
ugly as the Ooser in the church-vestry, I wouldn't ' 

' No, no, you mistake, upon my soul I ' 

But Betty with a swollen heart had rewrapped herself 
and gone out of the door. The horse was still standing 
there. She mounted by the help of the upping-stock, and 
when he had followed her she said, ' Do not come near me, 
Charley ; but please lead the horse, so that if you've not 
caught anything already you'll not catch it going back. 
After all, what keeps off you may keep off him. Now 
onward.' 

He did not resist her command, and back they went by 
the way they had come, Betty shedding bitter tears at the 
retribution she had already brought upon herself; for 
though she had reproached Phelipson, she was staunch 
enough not to blame -him in her secret heart for showing 
that his love was only skin-deep. The horse was stopped 
in the plantation, and they walked silently to the lawn, 
reaching the bushes wherein the ladder still lay. 

' Will you put it up for me ? ' she asked mournfully. 

He ^fe-erfccted the ladder without a word; but when 
she approached to ascend he said, ‘ Good-bye, Betty I ' 
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^ Good-bye 1 * said she ; and involuntarily turned her 
face towards his, /He hung back from imprinting the 
expected kiss : at" which Betty started as if she had re- 
ceived a poignant wound. She ihoved away so suddenly 
that he hardly had time to follow her up the ladder to 
prevent her filing. 

* Tell your mother to get the doctor at once ! ' he said 
mxiously. 

She stepped in without looking behind ; he descended, 
withdrew Ae ladder, and went away. 

Alone in her chamber, Betty flung herself upon her 
face on the bed, and burst into shaking sobs. Yet she 
would not admit to herself that her lover's conduct was 
unreasonable ; only that her rash act of the previous week 
had been wrong. No one had heard her enter, and she 
was too worn out, in’ body and mind, to think or care 
about medical aid. In an hour or so she felt yet more 
unwell, positively ill ; and nobody coming to her at the 
usual bedtime, she looked towards the door. Marks of the 
lock having been forced were visible, and this made her 
chary of summoning a servant. She opened the door 
cautiousl)' and sallied forth downstairs. 

In the dining-parlour, as it was called, the now sick and 
sorry Betty was startled to see at that late hour not her 
mother, but a man sitting, calmly finishing his supper. 
There was no servant in the room. He turned, and she 
recognized her husband. 

‘ Where's my mamma ? ' she demanded without preface. 

‘ Gone to your father's. Is that ' He stopped, 

aghast. 

' Yes, sir. This spotted object is your wife I I've 
done it because I don't want you to come near^ me I ' 

He was sixteen years her senior ; old enough to be 
compassionate. * My poor child, you must get to bed 
directly I Don't be afraid of me — I'll cany you upstairs, 
and send for a doctor instantly.' 

' Ah, you don't know what I am ! ' she cried. * I had a 
lover once ; but now he's gone ! 'Twasn't I who deserted 
him. He has deserted^me ; because I am ill he Wouldn't 
kiss me, though I wanted him to I ' 
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' Wouldn't he ? Then he was a very poor slack*twisted 
sort of fdlow. Betty, tve never kissed yoh since you stood 
beside me as my little wife, barely thirteen years cdd! 
May I kiss you now? ^ 
Though Betty by no means desi^ his kisses, she had 
enough of the spirit of Cunigonde in Schiller's ballad to 
test his daring. ‘ If you have courage to venture, yes, 
sir ! ' said she. ‘ But you may die for it, mind 1 ' * 

He came up to her and imprinted a deliberate kiss, 
full upon her mouth, saying, ‘ May many others follow I 
She shook her head, and hastily withdrew, though 
secretly pleased at his hardihood. The excitement had 
supported her for the few minutes she had passed in his 
presence, and she could hardly drag herself back to her 
room. Her husband summoned the servants, and, sending 
them to her assistance, went off himself for a doctor. 

Tlie next morning Re3mard waited at the Court till he 
had learnt from the medical man that Betty's attack 
promised to be a very light one — or, as it was expressed, 

‘ very fine ' ; and in taking his leave sent up a note to 
her : — 


Now I must be Gone. I promised your Mother I would not see 
You yet, and she may be anger'd if she finds me here. Promise 
to see me as Soon as you are well ? 

He was of all men then living one of the best able to 
cope with such an imtimely situation as this. A contriving, 
sagacious, gentle-mannered man, a philosopher who saw 
that the only constant attribute of life is change, he held 
that, as long as she lives, there is nothing finite in the 
most impassioned attitude a woman may take up. In 
twelve' months his girl-wife's recent infatuation might be 
as distasteful to her mind as it was now to his own. In a 
few years her very flesh would change — so said the scienti- 
fic ; — ^her spirit, so much more ephemeral, was capable of 
changing in one. Betty was his, andit became a mere ques- 
tion of means how to effect that change. 

During the day Mrs. Domell, having closed her hus** 
band’s*eyes, returned to the Court. She was truly relieved 
to find Betty there, even though on a bed of sickness. 
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The disease ran its course, and in due time Betty became 
convalescent, without having suffered deeply for her 
rashn^s, one little pit benea& her ear, and one beneath 
her chin, being all the marks she retained. 

The Squire's body was not brought back to King's- 
Hintock. Where he was bom, and where he had lived 
before wedding his Sue, there he had wished to be buried. 
No sooner had she lost him than Mrs. Dornell, like certain 
other wives, though she had never shown any great atffec- 
tion for him while he lived, awoke suddenly to his maSny 
virtues, and zealously embraced his opinion about dela 3 dng 
Betty's union with her husband, which she had formerly 
combated strenuously. ‘ Poor man 1 how right he was, 
and how wrong was I ! ' Eighteen was certainly the lowest 
age at which Mr. Re 3 mard should claim her child — nay, it 
was too low ! Far to6 low I 

So desirous was she of honouring her lamented husband's 
sentiments, in this respect, that she wrote to her son-in-law 
suggesting that, partly on account of Betty's sorrow for her 
father's loss, and out of consideration for his known wishes 
for delay, Betty should not be taken from her till her nine- 
teenth birthday. 

However much or little Stephen Reynard might have 
been to blame in his marriage, the patient man now almost 
deserved to be pitied. First Betty's skittishness ; now 
her mother's remorseful volte-face : it was enough to exas- 
perate anybody ; and he wrote to the widow in a tone 
which led to a little coolness between those hitherto firm 
friends. However, knowing that he had a wife not to claim 
but to win, and that young Phelipson had been packed off 
to sea by his parents, Stephen was complaisant to a degree, 
returning to London, and holding quite aloof from Betty 
and her mother, who remained for the present in the 
country. In town he had a mild visitation of the distemper 
he had taken from Betty, and in writing to her he took 
care not to dwell upon its mildness. It was now that 
Betty began to pity him for what she had inflicted upon 
him by the kiss, and her correspondence acquired a distinct 
flavour of kindness thenceforward. 

Owing to his r^uffs, Reynard had grown to be truly 
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in love witli Betty in his mildly pladd, durable ^vay-^in 
that way whidi perhaps^ upon the wh(d4 tends, xnost 
generally to the woman's comfort under the. indiitation 
of marriage, if not particularly to hw -ecsti^y!.' Mrs. 
Domeirs exaggeration of her husband's vdsh for delay 
in their living together was inconvenient, but he would 
not openly infringe it. He wrote tenderly to Betty, and 
soon announced that he had a little surprise in store for 
her. The secret was that the King had been graciously 
pleased to inform him privately, through a relation, that 
His Majesty was about to offer him a Barony. Would she 
like the title to be Ivell ? Moreover, he had reason for 
knowing that in a few years the dignity would be raised to 
that of an Earl, for which creation he thought the title t)f 
Wessex would be eminently suitable, considering the posi- 
tion of much of their property. As Lady Ivell, therefore, 
and future Countess of Wessex, he should beg leave to offer 
her his heart a third time. 

He did not add, as he might have added, hW greatly 
the consideration of the enormous estates at King's-Hin- 
tock and elsewhere which Betty would inherit, and her 
children after her, had conduced to this desirable honour. 

Whether the impending titles had really any effect 
upon Betty's regard for him I cannot state, for she was 
one of those close characters who never let their minds 
be known upon anything. That such honour was absolutely 
unexpected by her from such a quarter is, however, cer- 
tain : and she could not deny that Stephen had shown 
her kindness, forbearance, even magnanimity; had for- 
given her for an errant passion which he might with some 
reason have denounced, notwithstanding her cruel position 
as a child entrapped into marriage ere able to understand 
its bearings. 

Her mother, in her grief and remorse for the loveless 
life^she had led with her rough, though open-hearted, hus- 
band, made now a creed of his merest whim ; and continued 
to insist that, out of respect to his known desire, her son- 
in-law should not reside with Betty till the girl's father had 
been dead a year at least, at which time the girl would still 
be under nineteen. Letters must suffice for Stephen till then. 
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' It is rather long for him to wait/ Betty hesitatingly 
, said one day. 

‘ What ! ' said her mother, ' From you ? not to respect 
your dear, dead father ' 

' Of course it is quite proper/ said Betty hastily. ' X 
don't gainsay it. I was but thinking that — ^that * 

In the long slow months of the stipulated interval her 
mother tended and trained Betty carefully for her duties. 
Fully awake now to the many virtues of her dear departed 
one, she, among other acts of pious devotion to his 
memory, rebuilt the church of King's-Hintock village, 
and established valuable charities in all the villages of 
that name, as far as to Little-Hintock, several miles east- 
ward. 

In superintending these works, particularly that of the 
church-building, her daughter Betty was her constant 
companion, and the incidents of their execution were 
doubtless qot without a soothing effect upon the young 
creature's heart. She had sprung from girl to woman by 
a sudden bound, and few would have recognized in the 
thoughtful face of Betty now the same person who, the 
year before, had seemed to have absolutely no idea what- 
ever of responsibility, moral or other. Time passed thus 
till the Squire had been nearly a year in hi^ vault ; and Mrs. 
Domell was duly asked by letter by the patient Reynard if 
she were willing for him to come soon. He did not wish to 
take Betty away if her mother’s sense of loneliness would 
be too great, but would willingly live at King's-Hintock 
a while with them. 

Before the widow had replied to this communication, 
she one day happened to observe Betty walking on the 
south terrace in the full sunlight, without hat or mantle, 
and was struck by her child’s figure. Mrs, Domell called 
her in, and said suddenly : ‘ Have you seen your husband 
since the time of your poor father's death ? ' 

' Well~yes, mamma,' says Betty, colouring. 

‘ What — against iny wishes and those of the dear de- 
ceased I I am shocked at your disobedience 1 ' 

' But my father said eighteen, ma'am, and you made it 
much longer-r— ’ 
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‘ Why, of course — out of consideration for you t "When 
have ye seen him? ' 

' Well," stammered Betty, ' in the course of his letters to 
me he said that I belonged to him, and if nobody knew 
that we met it would make no difference. And that I need 
not hurt your feelings by telling you/ 

"Well?" 

" So I went to Casterbridge that time you went to Londc^ 

about five months ago ' 

' And met him there ? When did you come back ? " 

' Dear mamma, it grew very late, and he said it was safer 
not to go back till next day, as the roads were bad ; and 

as you were away from home " 

‘ I don't want to hear any more ! This is your respect^ 
fcHT your father's memory,' groaned the widow. ' When did 
you meet him again ? * 

' Oh — not for more than a fortnight.' 

* A forfnight ! How many times have ye seen him 
altogether ? ' 

' I'm sure, mamma, I've not seen him altogether a 

dozen times — I mean quite alone, and not reckoning ’ 

' A dozen 1 And eighteen and a half years old barely I ' 

' Twice we met by accident,' pleaded Betty. ‘ Once 
at Abbot 's-Cemel in the ruined chamber over the gate- 
house, and another time at the Red Lion, Melchester.'^ 

‘ O thou deceitful girl ! ' cried Mrs. Domell. ‘ An 
accident took you to the Red Lion tavern whilst I was 
staying at the White Hart ! I remember — I wondered 
what could have happened, and then you came in at twelve 
o'clock at night, and said you’d been to see the cathedral 
by the light o' the moon 1 ' 

‘ My ever-honoured mamma, so I had I I only went to 
the Red Lion with him afterwards/ 

' O Betty, Betty 1 ' That my child should have deceived 
me" even in my widowed days ! ' 

' But, my dearest mamma, you made me marry him ! ' 
say^s Betty with spirit, ‘ and of course I've to obey him 
more than, you now ! ' 

Mrs. Domell sighed, ' All I have to say is, that you'd 
better get your husband to join you as soon as possible/ 
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she remarked. ' To go on plasdng the maiden like this— 
Vhi ashamed to see you I ' 

She wrote instantly to Stephen Reynard : ' I wash my 
hands of the whole matter as between you two ; though 
I should advise you to openly join each other as soon as^ 
you can — ^if you wish to avoid scandal/ 

He came, though not till the promised title had been 
granted, and he could call Betty archly ' My Lady/ 

People said in after years that she and her husband 
were very happy. However that may be, they had a 
numerous family; and she became in due course first 
Countess of Wessex, as he had foretold. 

The little figured frock in which she had been married 
to him at the tender age of thirteen was carefully preserved 
among the relics at King’s-Hintock Court, where it may 
still be seen by the curious — a yellowing, pathetic testi- 
mony to the small count taken of the happiness of an 
innocent child in the social strategy of those days, which 
might have led, but providentially did not lead, to great 
unhappiness. 

When the Earl died Betty wrote him an epitaph, in 
which she described him as the best of husbands, fathers, 
and friends, and called herself his disconsolate widow. 

Such is woman ; or rather (not to give offence by so 
sweeping an assertion), such was Betty Domell. 

It was at a meeting of one of the Wessex Field and 
Antiquarian Clubs that the foregoing story, partly told, 
partly read from a manuscript, was made to do duty for 
the regulation papers on deformed butterflies, fossil ox- 
horns, prehistoric dung-mixens/ and such-like, that usually 
occupied the more serious attention of the mdtnbers. 

This Club was of an inclusive and intersocial character ; 
to a degree, indeed, remarkable for the part of England 
in whidi it had its being — dear, delightful Wessex, whose 
statuesque dynasties are even now only just beginning to 
feel the shaking of the new and strange spirit without, 
like that which entered the lonely valley of Ezekfel's 
vision and made the dry bones move : where the honest 
squires, tradesmen, parsons, clerks, and people still praise 
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the Lord with * one vcdce for His best of possible 
worlds. ; 

The present meetings which was to extend over two 
days, had opened its proceedings at the museum of the 
town whose buildings and environs were to be visited by 
the members. Lundi had ended and the aftemobn excm* 
sion had been about to be undertaken, when the rsun came 
down in an obstinate spatter, which revealed no sign of < 
cessation. As the members waited they grew chilly, 
although it was only autumn, and a fire was lighted, which 
threw a cheerful shine upon the varnished skulls, urns, . 
penates, tesserae, costumes, coats of mail, weapons, and 
missals, animated the fossilized ichthyosaurus and iguano- 
don ; while the dead eyes of the stuffed birds — those 
hever-absent familiars in such collections, though murdered 
to extinction out of doors — ^flashed as they had flashed 
to the rising sun above the neighbouring moors on the 
fatal morning when the trigger vras pulled which ended their 
little flight. It was then that the historian produced his 
manuscript, which he had prepared, he said, with a view to 
publication. His delivery of the story having concluded 
as aforesaid, the speaker expressed his hope that the 
constraint of the weather, and the paucity of more scientific 
papers, would excuse any inappropriateness in his subject. 

&veral members observed that a storm-bound dub 
could not presume to be selective, and they were all very 
much obliged to him for such a curious chapter from the 
domestic histories of the county. 

The President looked gloomily from the window at the 
descending rain, and broke a short silence by saying that 
though the Club had met, there seemed little probability 
of its being able to visit the objects of interest set down 
among the ag&ttda» 

The Treasurer observed that they had at least a roof 
over their heads ; and they had also a second day before 
them. , 

A sentimental member, leaning back in his chair, dedared 
that he was in no hurry to go out, and that nothing would 
please him so much as another county story, with or with- 
out manuscript. 
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The Colonel added that the subject should be a lady, like 
the former, to which a gentleman known as the Spark said 
' Hear, hear ! ' 

Though these had spoken in jest, a rural dean ‘who 
was present observed blandly that there was no lack of 
materials. Many, indeed, were the legends and traditions 
of gentle and nc^le dames, renowned in times past in that 
part of England, whose actions and passions were now, but 
for men's memories, buried under the brief inscription on a 
tomb or an entry of dates in a dry pedigree. 

Another member, an old surgeon, a somewhat grim 
though sociable personage, was quite of the speaker's 
opinion, and felt fully sure that the memory of the reverend 
gentleman must abound with such curious tales of fair 
dames, of their loves and hates, their joys and their mis- 
fortunes, their beauty and their fate. 

The parson, a trifle confused, retorted that their friend 
the surgeon, the son of a surgeon, seemed to him, as a man 
who had seen much and heard more during the long course 
of his own and his father's practice, the member of all 
others most likely to be acquainted with such lore. 

The bookworm, the Colonel, the historian, the Vice- 
president, the churchwarden, the two curates, the gentle- 
man-tradesman, the sentimental member, the crimson 
maltster, the quiet gentleman, the man of family, the 
Spark, and several others, quite agreed, and begged that 
he would recall something of the kind. The old surgeon 
said that, though a meeting of the South- Wessex Field 
and Antiquarian Club was the last place at which he 
should have expected to be called upon in this way, he had 
no objection ; and the parson said he would come next. 
The surgeon then reflected, and decided to relate the history 
of a lady named Barbara, who lived towards the end of the 
last century, apologizing for his tale as being perhaps a 
little too professional. The crimson maltster winked to 
the Spark at hearing the nature of the apology, and the 
surgeon began. 
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By the Old Surgeon 

It was apparently an idea, rather than a passion, that 
inspired I^rd Uplandtowers' resolve to win her. Nobody , 
ever knew when he formed it, or whence he got his assur- 
ance of success in the face of her manifest dislike of him. 
Possibly not until after that first important act of her life 
which I shall presently mention. His matured and cynical 
doggedness at the age of nineteen, when impulse mostly 
rules calculation, was remarkable, and might ha^^e owed 
its existence as much to his succession to the earldom and 
its accompanying local honours in childhood, as to the 
family character ; an elevation which jerked him into 
maturity, so to speak, without his having known adoles- 
cence. He had only reached his twelfth year when his 
father, the fourth Earl, died, after a course of the Bath 
waters. 

Nevertheless, the family character had a great deal to 
do with it. Determination was hereditary in the bearers 
of that escutcheon ; sometimes for good, sometimes for 
evil. 

The seals of the two families were about ten miles apart, 
the way between them lying along the now old, then new, 
turnpike-road connecting Havenpool and Warborne with 
the city of Melchester ; a road which, though only a 
branch from what was known as the Great Western High- 
way, is probably, even at present, as it has been for the 
last hundred years, one of the finest examples of a mac- 
adamized tmnpike-track that can be found in England. 

The mansion of the Earl, as well as that of his neighbour, 
Barbara's father, stood back about a mile from the highway, 
with which each was connected by an ordinary drive and 
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lodge. It was along this particular highway, that the young 
Earl drove on a certain evening at Christmastide some 
twenty years before the end of the last century, to attend a 
ball at Chene Manor, the home of Barbara, and her parents 
Sir John and Lady Grebe. Sir John’s was a baronetcy 
created a few years before the breaking out of the Civil 
War, and his lands were even more extensive than those 
of Lord Uplandtowers himself, comprising this Manor of 
Chene, another on the coast near, half the Hundred of 
Cockdene, and well-enclosed lands in several other parishes, 
notably Warbome and those contiguous. At this time 
Barbara was barely seventeen, and the ball is the first 
occasion on which we have any tradition of Lord Upland- 
towers attempting tender relations with her ; it was early 
enough, God knows. 

An intimate friend — one of the Drenkhards — ^is said to 
have dined with him that day, and Lord Uplandtowers had, 
for a wonder, communicated to his guest the secret design 
of his heart. 

‘ You’ll never get her — sure ; you’ll never get her I ’ 
this friend had said at parting. ‘ She's not drawn to your 
lordship by love : and as for thought of a good match, 
why, there’s no more calculation in her than in a bird.’ 

' We’ll see,’ said Lord Uplandtowers impassively. 

He no doubt thought of his friend's forecast as he travelled 
along the highway in his chariot ; but the sculptural 
repose of his profile against the vanishing daylight on his 
right hand would have shown his friend that the Earl’s 
equanimity was midisturbcd. He reached the solitary 
wayside tavern called Lomton Inn — ^the rendezvous of 
many a daring poacher for operations in the adjoining 
forest ; and he might have observed, if he had taken the 
trouble, a strange postchaise standing in the halting-space 
before the inn. He duly sped past it, and half-an-hour 
after through the little town of Warbome. Onward, a 
mile fiuther, was the house of his entertainer. 

At this date it was an imposing edifice — or, rather, 
congeries of edifices — ^as extensive as the residence of the 
Earl himself, though far less regular. One wing showed 
extreme antiquity, having huge chimneys, whose sub- 
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structures projected from the ejrternat walls like towers ; 
and a kitchen of vast dimensions, in which (it wa^ said) 
breakfasts had been cooked for John of Gaunt. Whilst 
he wa^ yet in the forecourt he could hear the rhythm of 
French horns and clarionets, the favourite instruments 
of those days at such entertainments. 

Entering the long parlour, in which the dance had just 
been opened by Lady Grebe with a minuet — ^it being now 
seven o'clock, according to the tradition — ^he was received 
with a welcome befitting his rank, and looked round for 
Barbara. She was not dancing, and seemed to he pre- 
occupied — almost, indeed, as though she had been waiting 
for him. Barbara at this time was a good and pretty 
girl, who never spoke ill of anyone, and hated other pretty 
women the very least possible. She did not refuse him 
for the country-dance which followed, and soon after was 
his partner in a second. 

The evening wore on, and the horns and clarionets 
tootled merrily. Barbara evinced towards her lover neither 
distinct preference nor aversion ; but old eyes would have 
seen that she pondered something. However, after supper 
she pleaded a headache, and disappeared. To pass the 
time of her absence. Lord Uplandtowers went into a little 
room adjoining the long gallery, where some elderly ones 
were sitting by the fire, — ^for he had a phlegmatic dislike 
of dancing for its own sake, — and, lifting the window- 
curtains, he looked out of the window into the park and 
wood, dark now as a cavern. Some of the guests appeared 
to be leaving even so soon as tliis, two lights showing them- 
selves as turning away from the door and sinking to nothing 
in the distance. 

His hostess put her head into the room to look for 
partners for the ladies, and Lord Uplandtowers came 
out. Lady Grebe informed him that Barbara had not 
returned to the ball-room : she had gone to bed in sheer 
necessity. 

' She has been so excited over the ball all day/ her 
mother continued, * that I feared she would be worn out 
early, , , . But sure. Lord Uplandtowers, you won't be 
leaving yet ? ' 
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He said that it was near twelve o'clock/ and that some 
had already left. 

‘ I protest nobody has gone yet/ said Lady Grebe. 

To humour her he stayed till midnight, and then let out. 
He had made no progress in his suit ; but he had assured 
himself that Barbara gave no other guest the preference, 
and nearly everybody in the neighbourhood was there. 

'Tis only a matter of time,' said the calm young 
philosopher. 

The next morning he lay till near ten o'clock, and he 
had only just come out upon the head of the staircase 
when he heard hoofs upon the gravel without ; in a few 
moments the door had been opened, and Sir John Grebe 
met him in the hall, as he set foot on the lowest stair. 

' My lord — ^where's Barbara — my daughter ? ' 

Even the Earl of Uplandtowers could not repress amaze- 
ment. ' Wliat's the matter, my dear Sir John ? ' says he. 

The news was startling, indeed. From the Baronet's 
disjointed explanation Lord Uplandtowers gathered that 
after his own and the other guests' departure Sir John 
and Lady Grebe had gone to rest without seeing any more 
of Barbara ; it being understood by them that she had 
retired to bed when she sent word to say that she could not 
join the dancers again. Before then she had told her maid 
that she would dispense with her services for this night ; 
and there was evidence to show that the young lady had 
never lain down at all, the bed remaining unpressed. 
Circumstances seemed to prove that the deceitful girl had 
feigned indisposition to get an excuse for leaving the 
ball-room, and that she had left the house within ten 
minutes, presumably during the first dance after supper. 

' I saw her go,' said Loid Uplandtowers. 

" The devil you did I ' says Sir John. 

‘ Yes.' And he mentioned the retreating carriage- 
lights, and how he was assured by Lady Grebe that no 
guest had departed. 

' Surely that was it 1 ' said the father. * But she's not 
gone alone, d'ye know I ' 

' Ah— who is the young man ? ' 

' I can on'y guess. My worst fear is my most likely guess. 
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1*11 say no more, I thought— yet I wotdd not believe 
—it possible that you was the sinner. Wpuld that you 
had been! But 'tis t'other, *tis t’other, by Heaven 1 I 
must e’jien up and after ’em ! ’ 

' Whom do you suspect ? ’ 

Sir John would not give a name, and, stultified rather 
than agitated, Lord Uplandtowers accompanied him back 
to Chene. He again asked upon whom were the Baronet's 
suspicions directed ; and the impulsive Sir John was no 
match for the insistence of Uplandtowers. 

He said at length, ‘ I fear 'tis Edmond Willowes.* 

' Who's he ? ^ 

' A young fellow of Shottsford-Forum — a widow-woman’s 
son,' the other told him, and explained that Willowes's 
father, or grandfather, was the last of the old glass-painters 
in that place, where (as you may 'know) the art lingered 
on when it had died out in every other part of England. 

' By God, that's bad — mighty bad 1 ' said Lord L^pland- 
towers, throwing himself back in the chaise in frigid despair. 

They despatched emissaries in all directions ; one by 
the Melchester Road, another by Shottsford-Forum, another 
coastwards. 

But the lovers had a ten-hours' start ; and it was appar- 
ent that sound judgment had been exercised in choosing 
as their time of flight the particular night when the move- 
ments of a strange carriage would not be noticed, either 
in the park or on the neighbouring highway, owing to the 
general press of vehicles. The chaise which had been seen 
waiting at Lomton Inn was, no doubt, the one they had 
escaped in ; and the pair of heads which had planned so 
cleverly thus far had probably contrived marriage ere now. 

Tlie fears of her parents were realized. A letter sent 
by special messenger from Barbara, on the evening of that 
day, briefly informed them that her lover and herself were 
on the way to London, and before this communication 
reached her home they would be united as husband and 
wife. She had taken this extreme step because she' loved 
her dear Edmond as she could love no other man, and 
l^cause she had seen closing round her the doom of mar- 
riage with Lord Uplandtowers, unless she put that threat- 
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ened fate out of possibitity by doing she had done. 
She had well considered the step brforehand, and was 
prepared to live like any other country-townsman's wife 
if her father repudiated hex for her action. 

‘ Damn her I ' said Lord Uplandtowers, as he drove 
homeward that night. ' Damn her for a fool 1 ' — ^which 
shows the kind of love he bore her. 

Well ; Sir John had already started in pursuit of them 
as a matter of duty, driving like a wild man to Melchester, 
and thence by the direct high^vay to the capital. But he 
soon saw that he was acting to no purpose ; and by and 
by, discovering that the marriage had * actually taken 
place, he forebore all attempts to unearth them in the 
City, and returned and sat down with his lady to digest 
the event as best they could. 

To proceed against this Willowes for thp abduction 
of our heiress was, possibly, in their power ; yet, when 
they considered the now unalterable facts, they refrained 
from violent retribution. Some six weeks passed, during 
which time Barbara's parents, though they keenly felt 
her loss, held no communication with the truant, either 
for reproach or condonation. They continued to think of 
the disgrace she had brought upon herself ; for, though 
the yoimg man was an honest fellow, and the son of an 
honest father, the latter had died so early, and his widow 
had had such struggles to maintain herself, that the son was 
very imperfectly educated. Moreover, his blood was, as 
far as they knew, of no distinction whatever, whilst hers, 
through her mother, was compounded of the best juices 
of ancient baronial distillation, containing tinctures of 
MaundeviUe, and Mohun, and Syward, and Peverell, and 
CuUiford, and Talbot, and Plantagenet, and York, and 
Lancaster, and God knows what besides, which it was a 
thousand pities to throw away. 

The father and mother sat by the fireplace that was 
spaungd by the four-centred arch bearing the family shields 
on its" haunches, and groaned aloud — ^the lady more than 
Sir John. 

‘ To think this should have come upon us in oUr old age I ' 
said he. 
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' Speak for yourself 1 * .she snapped through her sobs, 

' I am only one-and-forty 1 . . . ^^y didn't ye ride faster 
and overtake 'em I ' ^ ^ ^ : r 

In the meantime the young married lovers, coring 
no more about their bloods th^ about ditch-water, were ' 
intensely happy — Chappy, that is, in the descending scale >, 
which, as we all know, Heaven in its wisdom has ordained 
^ for such rash cases ; that is to say, the first week they 
were in the seventh heaven, the second in the sixth, the 
third week temperate, the fourth reflective, and so on; i< 
a lover*s heart after possession being comparable to the 
earth in its geologic stages, as described to us sometimes ^ 
by our worthy President ; first a hot coal, then a warm 
one, then a cooling cinder, then chilly — ^the simile shall be 
pursued no further. The long and the short of it was that 
one day a letter, sealed with their ‘daughter's own little 
seal, came into Sir John and La'dy Grebe's hands ; and, 
on opening it, they found it to contain an appeal from the 
young couple to Sir John to forgive them for what they had 
done, and they would fall on their naked knees and be 
most dutiful children for evermore. 

Then Sir John and his lady sat down again by the fire- 
place wdth the four-centred arch, and consulted, and re- 
read the letter. Sir John Grebe, if the truth must be told, 
loved his daughter’s happiness far more, poor man, than he 
loved his name and lineage ; he recalled to his mind all her 
little W'ays, gave vent to a sigh ; and, by this time accli- 
matized to the idea of the marriage, said that what was done 
could not be undone, and that he supposed they must not 
be too harsh with her. Perhaps Barbara and her husband 
were in actual need ; and how could they let their only 
child starve ? 

A slight consolation had come to them in an une 3 q>ected 
manner. They had been credibly informed that an 
Mcestor of plebeian Willowes was once honoured with 
intermarriage with a scion of the aristocracy who had 
gone to the dogs. In short, such is the foolishness of 
distiiiguished parents, and sometimes of others also, that 
they wrote that very day to the address Barbara had given 
them, informing her that she might return home and 
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bring her husband with her ; they would "not object to see 
him, would not reproach her, and would endeavour to 
welcome both, and to discuss with them what could best 
be arranged for their future. 

In three or four days a rather shabby post-chaise drew 
up at the door of Chene Manor-house, at sound of which 
the tender-hearted baronet and his wife ran out as if to 
welcome a prince and princess of the blood. They were 
overjoyed to see their spoilt child return safe and sound 
— ^though she was only Mrs. Willowes, wife of Edmond 
Willow^es of nowhere. Barbara burst into penitential 
tears, and both husband and wife were contrite enough, as 
well they might be, considering that they had not a guinea 
to call their own. 

When the four had calmed themselves, and not a word of 
chiding had been uttered to the pair, they discussed the 
position soberly, young Willowes sitting in the background 
\vith ^eat modesty till invited forward by Lady Grebe in 
no frigid tone. 

' How handsome he is ! * she said to herself. ' I don’t 
wonder at Barbara’s craze for him.' 

He was, indeed, one of the handsomest men who ever 
set his lips on a maid's. A blue coat, murrey waistcoat, 
and breeches of drab set off a figure that could scarcely be 
surpassed. He had large dark eyes, anxious now, as they 
glanced from Barbara to her parents and tenderly back 
again to her ; observing whorr^, even now in her trepida- 
tion, one could see why the sung froid of Lord Uplandtowers 
had been raised to more than lukcAvarmness. Her fair 
young face (according to the tale handed down by old 
women) looked out from under a gray conical hat, trimmed 
with white ostrich-feathers, and her little toes peeped from 
a buff petticoat worn under a puce gown. Her features 
were not regular : they were almost infantine, as you may 
see from miniatures in possession of the family, her mouth 
showing much sensitiveness, and one could be sure that 
her faults would not lie on the side of bad’^temper unless for 
urgent reasons. 

Well, they discussed their state as became them, and 
the desire of the young couple to gain the goodwill of 
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those upon whonl they were literally depmdent for eviSy- ' 
thing induced them to agree to any temporizing measure^ 
that was not too irksome. Therefore, having been nearly 
two months united, they did not oppose Sir John's proposal 
that he should furnish Edmond Willowes with funds'" 
sufl&cient for him to travel a year on the Continent in the 
company of a tutor, the young man undertaking to lend 
'^himself with the utmost diligence to the tutor's instruc- 
tions, till he became polished outwardly and inwardly to 
the degree required in the husband of such a lady as Bar- 
bara. He was to apply himself to the study of languages, 
manners, history, society, ruins and everything else that 
came under his eyes, till he should return to take his place 
without blushing by Barbara's side. 

' And by that time,' said worthy Sir John, ' I'll get my 
little place out at Yewsholt ready fot you and Barbara to 
occupy on your return. The house is small and out of 
the way ; but it will do for a young couple for a while.* 

' If 'twere no bigger than a summer-house it would do 1 ' 
says Barbara. 

* If 'twere no bigger than a sedan-chair ! ' says Willowes. 

' And the more lonely the better.' 

' We can put up with the loneliness,' said Barbara, with 
less zest. ' Some friends will come, no doubt.' 

All this being laid down, a travelled tutor was called 
in — a man of many gifts and great experience, — and on a. 
fine morning away tutor and pupil went. A great reason 
urged against Barbara accompanying her youthful husband 
was that his attentions to her would naturally be such as to 
prev^t his zealously applying every hour of his time to 
learning and seeing — ^an argument of wise prescience, and 
unanswerable. • Regular days for letter-writing were fixed, 
Barbara and her Edmond exchanged their last kisses at 
the door, and the chaise swept under the archway into 
the drive. ' 

He wrote to her from Le Havre, as §oon as he readied 
that port, which Vas not for seven days, on account of 
adverse winds ; he wrote from Rouen, and from Paris ; 
described to her his sight of the King and Court at Ver- 
sailles, and the wonderful marble^work and mirrors in that 
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paftice; wrote next from Lyons; thin, after a com- 
fparatively long interval, from Turin, narrating his fearful 
adventures in crossing Mont Cenis on mules, and how he 
was overtaken with a terrific snowstorm, which had weil- 
nigh been the end of him. and his tutor, and his guides. 
Then he wrote glowingly of Italy ; and Barbara could see 
the development of her husband's mind reflected in his 
letters month by month ; and she much admired the fore- 
thought of her father in suggesting this education for 
Edmond, Yet she sighed sometimes — ^her husband being 
no longer in evidence to fortify her in her choice of him 
— ^and timidly dreaded what mortifications might be in 
store for her by reason of this mesalliance. She went out 
very little ; for on the one or two occasions on wkich she 
had shown herself to former friends she noticed a distinct 
. difference in their manner, as though they should say, 
' Ah, my happy swain's wife ; you're caught 1 ' 

Edmond's letters were as affectionate as ever ; even 
more affectionate, after a while, than hers were to him. 
Barbara observed this growing coolness in herself ; and like 
a good and honest lady was horrified and grieved, since 
her only wish was to act faithfully and uprightly. It 
troubled her so much that she prayed for a warmer heart, 
and at last wrote to her husband to beg him now that 
he was in the land of Art, to send her his portrait, ever 
so small, that she might look at it all day and every day, 
and never for a moment forget his features. 

Willowes was nothing loth, and replied that he would do 
more than she wished : he had made friends with a sculptor 
in Pisa, who was much interested in him and his history ; 
and he had commissioned this artist to make a bust of 
himself in marble, which when finished he ^^rould send her. 
What Barbara had wanted was something immediate; 
but she expressed no objection to the delay ; and in Jus 
next communication Edmond told her that the sclUptor, df 
his own choice, had decided to extend the bust to a full- 
length statue, so anxious was he to get a specim^ of his 
sldll introduced to the notice of the English aristocracy. 
It was pxogressing well, and rapidly. 

MeanwMe, Barbara's attention b^an to be occupied at 
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home with Yewi^olt Lodge, the h(m$is that^ her khid-* 
hearted father was preparmg for her residence wh^ her; 
husband returned. It was a small place on the plan a 
large one — sl cottage built in the form of a mansion* jfijav* 
ing a central hail with a wooden gallery running round it* 
and rooms no bigger than closets to support tbis intro^ 
duction. It stood on a slope so solitary, and surroundM 
/by trees so dense, that the birds who inhabited the boughs J 
sang at strange hours, as if they hardly could distinguish ' 
night from day. ‘ 

. Dur^ the progress of repairs at this bower Barbara 
■ frequently visited it. Though so secluded by the dense 
growth, it was near the high road, and one day while 
looking over the fence she saw Lord Uplandtowers riding 
past. He saluted her courteously, yet with mechanical 
stiEEness, and did not halt. Barbara went home, and 
continued to pray that she might never cease to love her 
husband. After that she sickened, and did not come out 
of doors again for a long time. 

The year of education had extended to fourteen months, 
and the house was in order for Edmond's return to teke 
up his abode there \vith Barbara, when, instead of the 
accustomed letter for her, came one to Sir John Grebe' in 
the handwriting of the said tutor, informing him of a 
terrible catastrophe that had occurred to them at Venice. 
Mr. Willowes and himself had attended the theatre one 
night during the Carnival of the preceding week, to witness 
the Italian comedy, when, owing to the carelessness of one 
of the candle-snuffers, the theatre had caught fire, and, 
been burnt to the ground. Few persons had lost their lives, 
owing to the superhuman exertions of some of the audience’^ 
in getting out the senseless sufferers ; and, among them 
all, he who had risked his own life the most heroically was 
Mr. Willowes. In re-entering for the fifth time to save 
his fellow-creatures some fiery beams had fallen upon him, 
and he had been given up for lost. He was, however, by 
the blessing of Providence, recovered, with the life still 
in him, though be was fearfully burnt ; and by almost 
t a miracle he Seemed likely to survive, his constitution being 
wondrously sound. He was, of coutse, unable to write, but 
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he was receiving the attention of several skilful surgeons. 
Further report would be made by the next mail or by private 
hand. 

The tutor said nothing in detail of poor Wiflowes’s 
sufferings, but as soon as the news was broken to Barbara 
she realized how intense they must have been, and her 
immediate instinct was to rush to his side, though, on 
consideration, the journey seemed impossible to her. Her 
health was by no means what it had been, and to post 
across Europe at that season of the year, or to traverse the 
Bay of Biscay in a sailing-craft, was an undertaking that 
would hardly be justified by the result. But she was 
anxious to go till, on reading to the end of the letter, her 
husband's tutor was found to hint very strongly against 
such a step if it should be contemplated, this being also 
the opinion of the surgeons. And though Willowes's com- 
rade refrained from giving his reasons, they disclosed them- 
selves plainly enough in the sequel. 

The truth was that the worst of the wounds resulting 
from the fire had occurred to his head and face — ^that 
handsome face which had won her heart from her, — ^and 
both the tutor and the surgeons knew that for a sensitive 
young woman to see him before his wounds had healed 
would cause more misery to her by the shock than happi- 
ness to him by her ministrations. 

Lady Grebe blurted out what Sir John and Barbara 
had thought, but had had too much delicacy to express, 

' Sure, 'tis mighty hard for you, poor Barbara, that the 
one little gift he had to justify your rash choice of him 
— ^liis wonderful good looks — should be taken away like 
this, to leave 'ee no excuse at all for your conduct in the 
world's eyes. , . . Well, I wish you'd married t’other — 
that do I ! ' And the lady sighed. 

* He'll soon get right again,’ said her father soothingly. 

Such remarks as the above were not often made ; but 
they were frequent enough to cause Barbara an uneasy 
sense of self-stultification. She determined to hear them 
no longer ; and the house at Yewsholt being ready and 
furnished, she withdrew thither with her maids, where ^ 
for the fimt time she could feel mistress of a home that* 
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would be hers and her husband’s exclusively, whiMi he 
came. 

After long weeks Willowes had recovered suffiddit^ 
to be able to write himself, and slowly and tend^:i^ ht 
enlightened her upon the full extent of his injuries. It 
was a mercy, he said, that he had not lost his sight entirely ; 
but he was thankful to say that he still retained full vision 
^ in one eye, though the other was dark for ever. The 
sparing manner in which he meted out particulars of his 
condition told Barbara how appalling had been his experi- 
ence. He was grateful for her assurance that nothing 
could change her ; but feared she did not fully realize that 
he was so sadly disfigured as to make it doubtful if she 
would recognize him. However, in spite of all, his heart 
was as true to her as it ever had been. 

Barbara saw from his anxiety how much lay behind. 
She replied that she submitted to the decrees of Fate, 
and would Welcome him in any shape as soon as he could 
come. She told him of the pretty retreat in which she 
had taken up her abode, pending their joint occupation of 
it, and did not reveal how much she had sighed ,over the 
information that all his good looks were gone. Still less 
did she say that she felt a certain strangeness in awaiting 
him, the weeks they had lived together having been so 
short by comparison with the length of his absence. 

Slowly drew on the time when Willowes found himself 
well enough to come home. He landed at Southampton, 
and posted thence towards Yewsholt. Barbara arranged 
to go out to meet him as far as Lomton Inn — the spot 
between the Forest and the Chase at which he had waited 
for night on the evening of their elopement. Thither she 
drove at the appointed hour in a little pony-chaise, pre- 
sented her by her father on her birthday for her especial 
use in her new house j which vehicle she sent back on 
arriving at the inn, the plan agreed upon being that she 
should perform the return journey wdth her husband in his 
hired coach. 

There was not much accommodation for a lady at this 
wayside tavern ; but, as it was a fine evening in early 
summer, she did not mind — walking about outside,, and 
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stminiiig her eyes alpng the highway for the expected one. 
B^t each cloud of dust that enlarged in the distance and 
;4rew near was found to disclose a conveyance other than 
his post-chaise. Barbara remained till the appointment 
was two hours passed, and then began to fear tl^t owing to 
some adverse wind in the Channel he was not coming that 
night. 

While waiting she was conscious of a curious trepidation 
that was not entirely solicitude, and did not amount to 
dread ; her tense state of incertitude bordered both on 
disappointment and on relief. She had lived six or seven 
weeks with an imperfectly educated yet handsome hus- 
band whom now she had not seen for seventeen months, 
and who was so changed physically by an accident that 
she was assured she would hardly know him. Can we 
wonder at her compound state of mind ? 

But her immediate difficulty was to get away from 
Lomton Inn, for her situation was becoming embarrassing. 
Like too many of Barbara's actions, this drive had been 
undertaken without much reflection. Expecting to wait 
no more than a few minutes for her husband in’ his post- 
ci^iaise, and to enter it with him, she had not hesitated 
to isolate herself by sending back her own little vehicle. 
She now found that, being so well known in this neighbour- 
hood, her excursion to meet her long-absent husband was 
exciting great interest. She was conscious that more eyes 
were watching her from the inn-windows than met her own 
gaze. Barbara had decided to get home by hiring what- 
ever kind of conveyance the tavern afforded, when, strain- 
ing her eyes for the last time over the now darkening 
highway, she perceived yet another dust-cloud drawing 
near. She paused : a chariot ascended to the inn, and 
would have passed had not its occupant caught sight of her 
standing expectantly. The horses were checked on the 
instant. 

' You here — and alone, my dear Mrs. Willowes ? ' said 
Lord Uplandtowers, whose "carriage it was. 

She explained wtxat had brought her into this lonely 
situation ; and, as he was going in the direction of her 
own home, she accepted his offer of a seat beside him. 
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Their conversation was embarrassed and fragmentary at 
first ; but when they had driven a mile or two she was 
surprised to find herself talking earnestly and warmly to 
him : her impulsiveness was in tfuth but the natural 
consequence of her late e^dstence — a somewhat desolate 
one by reason of the strange marriage she had made ; 
and there is no more indiscreet mood than that of a woman 
surprised into talk who has long been imposing upon herself 
a policy of reserve. Therefore her ingenuous heart rose 
with a bound into her throat when, in response to his 
leading questions, or rather hints, she allowed her troubles 
to leak out of her. Lord Uplandtowers took her quite 
to her own door, although he had driven three miles out of 
his way to do so ; and in handing her down she heard 
from him a whisper of stem reproach : ' It need not have 
been thus if you had listened to me 1 ' 

She made no reply, and went indoors. There, as the 
evening wore away, she regretted more and more that she 
had been so friendly with Lord Uplandtowers. ‘But he had 
launched himself upon her so unexpectedly : if she had 
only foreseen the meeting with him, what a careful line of 
conduct she would have marked out ! Barbara broke into 
a perspiration of disquiet when she thought of her unre- 
serve, and, in self-chastisement, resolved to sit up till 
midnight on the bare chance of Edmond's return ; direct- 
ing that supper should be laid for him, improbable as his 
arrival till the morrow was. 

The hours went past, and there was dead silence in and 
round about Yewsholt Lodge, except for the soughing of the 
trees ; till, when it was near upon midnight, she heard the 
noise of hoofs and wheels approaching the door. Know- 
ing that it could only be her husband, Barbara instantly 
went into the hall to meet him. Yet she stood there not 
\rithout a sensation of faintness, so many were the changes 
since their parting 1 And owing to her casual encounter 
with Lord Uplandtowers, his voice and image still remained 
with her, excluding Edmond, her husband, from the innfer 
circle of her impressions. 

But she wentlo the door, and the next moment a figure 
stepped inside, of which she knew the outline, but little 
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besides. Her husband vms attired in a ilapping black cloak 
and slouched hat, appearing altogether as a foreigner, and 
not as the young English burgess who had left her side. 
When he came forward into the light of the lamp, she 
perceived with surprise, and almost with fright, that he 
wore a mask. At first she had not noticed this — there 
being nothing in its colour which would lead a casual 
observer to think he was looking on anything but a real 
countenance. 

He must have seen her start of dismay at the unex- 
pectedness of his appearance, for he said hastily : ' I 
did not mean to come in to you like this — I thought you 
would have been in bed. How good you are* dear Barbara ! ' 
He put his arm round her, but he did not attempt to kiss 
her. 

* O Edmond — it is you ? — it must be ? ' she said, with 
clasped hands, for though his figure and movement were 
almost enough to prove it and the tones were not unlike 
the old tones, the enunciation was so altered as to ^eem 
that of a stranger. 

‘ I am covered like this to hide myself from the curious 
eyes of the inn-servants and others,' he said, in a low voice. 
* I will send back the carriage and join you in a moment/ 

‘ You are quite alone ? ' 

' Quite. My companion stopped at Southampton/ 

The wheels of the post-chaise rolled away as she entered 
the dining-room, where the supj)er was spread ; and 
presently he rejoined her there. He bad removed his cloak 
and hat, but the mask was still retained ; and she could 
now see that it was of special make, of some flexible material 
like silk, coloured so as to represent flesh ; it joined natur- 
ally to the front hair, and was otherwise cleverly executed. 

' Barbara — you look ill,' he said, removing his glove, 
and taking her hand. 

' Yes — I have been ill,' said she. 

‘ Is this pretty little house ours ? ' 

' O — ^yes.' She was hardly conscious of her words, for 
the hand he had ungloved in order to take hers was con- 
torted, and had one or two of its finger^* missing; while 
through the mask she discerned the twinkle of one eye only. 
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' I would give anytiiing to kiss you, dearest, now at 
tliis moment 1 ' he continued, with mournful passionateness. 
' But I cannot — ^in this guise. The servants are abed, I 
suppose ? ^ 

‘ Yes,' said she. ' But I call them ? You will have 
some supper ? ' * 

He said he would have some, but that it was not neces- 
^ sary to call anybody at that hour. Thereupon they 
approached the table, and sat down, facing each other. 

Despite Barbara's scared state of mind, it was forced 
upon h%r notice that her husband trembled, as if he feared 
the impression he was producing, or was about to produce, 
as much as, or more than, she. He drew nearer, and took 
her hand again, 

' I had this mask made at Venice,' he began, in evident 
embarrassment. ' My darling Barbara — my dearest wife 
— do you think you — will mind when I take it off ? You 
will not dislike me — will you ? ' 

' O Edmond, of course I shall not mind,' said she. ' What 
has happened to you is our misfortune ; but I am prepared 
for it.' 

^ Are you sure you are prepared ? ' 

' O yes I You are my husband.' 

‘ You really feel quite confident that nothing external can 
affect you ? ' he said again, in a voice rendered uncertain 
by his agitation. 

' I think I am — quite,' she answered faintly. 

He bent his head. ‘ I hope, I hope you are, ' he whispered. 

In the pause which followed, the ticking of the clock 
in the hall seemed to grow loud ; and he turned a little 
aside to remove the mask. She breathlessly awaited the 
oper^ion, which was one of some tediousness, watching 
himidne moment, averting her face the next ; and when 
it was done she shut her eyes at the dreadful spectacle that 
was revealed. A quick spasm of horror had passed through 
her ; but though she quailed she forced herself to regard 
him anew, repressing the cry that would naturally have 
escaped from her ashy lips. Unable to look at him longer, 
Barbara sank down on the floor beside her chair, covering 
her eyes. 
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' You cannot look at me T he groaned in a hopeless way. 

' I am too terrible an object even for you to bear 1 I knew 
it ; yet I hoped against it. O, this is a bitter fate — curse 
the skill of those Venetian surgeons who saved me alive ! 
. . . Look up, Barbara,' he continued beseechingly ; ^ view 
me completely ; say you loathe me, if you do loathe me, 
and settle the case between us for ever ! ' 

His unhappy wife pulled herself together for a desperate 
strain. He was her Edmond ; he had done her no wrong ; 
he had suffered. A momentary devotion to him helped 
her, and lifting her eyes as bidden she regarded this 
human remnant, this ecorche, a second time. But the sight 
was too much. She again involuntarily looked aside and 
shuddered. 

* Do you think you can get used to this ? * he said. 
* Yes or no I Can you bear such a thing of the charnel- 
house near you ? Judge for yourself, Barbara. Your 
Adonis, your matchless man, has come to this ! ' 

The poor lady stood beside him motionless, save fdr the 
restlessness of her eyes. All her natural sentiments of 
affection and pity were driven clean out of her by a sort of 
panic ; she had just the same sense of dismay and fearful- 
ness that she would have had in the presence of an appari- 
tion, She could nohow fancy this to be her chosen one — 
the man she had loved ; he was metamorphosed to a 
specimen of another species. ' I do not loathe you,' she 
said with trembling. * But I am so horrified — so over- 
come ! Let me recover myself. Will you sup now ? 
And while you do so may I go to my room to — ^regain my 
old feeling for you ? I will try, if I may leave you awhile ? 
Yes, I will try ! ' 

Without waiting for an answer from him, and keeping 
«her gaze carefully averted, the frightened woman^ept 
to the door and out of the room. She heard him sit 
down to the table, as if to begin supper ; though, Heaven 
knows, his appetite was slight enough after a reception 
which had confirmed his worst surmises. When Barbara 
had ascended the stairs and arrived in her chamber she 
sank down, and buried her face in the coverlet of the 
bed. 
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Thus she remained for sometime. The bed-chamber 
was over the dining-room, and presently as she knelt Bar- 
bara heard Willowes thrust back his chair, and rise to go 
into the hall. In five minutes that figure would probably 
come up the stairs and confront her again ; it, — this new 
and terrible form, that was not her husband's. In the 
loneliness of this night, with neither maid nor friend beside 
her, she lost all self-control, and at the first sound of his 
footstep on the stairs, without so much as flinging a cloak 
round her, she flew from the room, ran along the gallery 
to the 4 >ack staircase, which she descended, and, unlocking 
the back door, let herself out. She scarcely was aware 
what she had done till sheiound herself in the greenhouse, 
crouching on a flower-stand. 

Here she remained, her great timid eyes strained through 
the glass upon the garden without, and her skirts gathered 
up, in fear of the field-mice whicli sometimes came there. 
Every moment she dreaded to hear footsteps which she 
ought by law to have longed for, and a voice that should 
have been as music to her soul. But Edmond Willowes 
came not that way. The ni|^ts were getting short at this 
season, and soon the dawn appeared, and the first rays of the 
sun. By daylight she had less fear than in the dark. She 
thought she could meet him, and accustom herself to the 
spectacle. 

So the much-tried young woman unfastened the door 
of the hot-house, and went back by the way she had 
emerged a few hours ago. Her poor husband was probably 
in bed and asleep, his journey having been long ; and 
she made as little noise as possible in her entry. The 
house was just as she had left it, and^he looked about in the 
hall for his cloak and hat, but she could not see them ; 'nor 
did she perceive the small trunk which had been all that 
he brought with him, his heavier baggage having been 
left at Southampton for the road-waggon. She sum- 
moned courage to mount the stairs ; the bedroom-door was 
open as she had left it. She fearfully peeped round ; 
the bed had not been pressed. Perhaps he had lain down 
on the dinifig-room sofa. She descended and entered ; he 
was not there* On tiie table beside his unsoiled plate lay 
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a note, hastily writtra oa the leaf of a pocket-book. It 
was something like this : — 

My bver-belovbd Wife, — ^The effect that my forbidding appear- 
ance has produced upon you was one which I foresaw as quite pos- 
sible. I hoped against it> but foolishly so. I was aware that no 
human love could survive such a catastrophe. 1 confess I thought 
yours divine ; but, after so long an absence, there could not be left 
sufficient warmth to overcome the too natural first aversion. It 
was an experiment, and it has failed. I do not blame you ; per- 
haps, even, it is better so. Good-bye. I leave England for one 
year. You will see me again at the expiration of that time, if I 
live. Then I will ascertain your true feeling ; and, if it be against 
me, go away for ever. 

E. W. 

On recovering from her surprise, Barbara’s remorse 
was such that she felt herself absolutely unforgivable. 
She should have regarded him as an afflicted being, and 
not have been this slave to mere eyesight, like a child. To 
follow him and entreat him to return was her first thought. 
But on making inquiries she found that nobody had seen 
him : he had silently disappeared. 

More than this, to undo the scene of last night was 
impossible. Her terror bad been too plain, and he was a 
man unlikely to be coaxed back by her efforts to do her 
duty. She went and confessed to her parents all that 
had occurred ; which, indeed, soon became known to more 
persons than those of her o^vn family. 

The year passed, and he did not return ; and it was 
doubted if he were alive. Barbara’s contrition for her 
unconquerable repugnance v/as now sucli that she longed 
to build a church-aisle, or erect a monument, and devote 
herself to deeds of charity for the remainder of her days. 
To ihat end she made inquiry of the excellent parson under 
livhom she sat on Sundays, at a vertical distance of a doEen 
feet. But he could only adjust his wig and tap his snuff- 
box ; for such was the lukewarm state of religion in those 
days, that not an aisle, steeple, porch, east window, Ten- 
Commandment board, lion-and-unicom, or brass candle- 
stick, was required an}rwhere at all in the neighbourhood 
as a votive offering from a distracted soul — the last century 
contrasting greatly in this respect with the bappy times 
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in which we live, when urgent appeals for contributions to 
such objects pour in by every morning’s post, and nearly 
all churches have been made to look like new pennies. 
As- the poor lady could not ease her conscience this way, 
she determined at least to be charitable, and soon had the 
satisfaction of finding her porch thronged every morning 
by the raggedest, idlest, most drtmken, hypocritical, and 
worthless tramps in Christendom/ 

But human hearts are as prone to change as the leaves 
of the creeper on the wall, and in the course of time, hearing 
nothing of her husband, Barbara could sit immoved whilst 
her mother and friends said in her hearing, ' Well, what has 
happened is for the best/ She began to think so hersdf, 
for even now she could not summon up that lopped and 
mutilated form without a shiver, though whenever her 
mind flew back to her early wedded days, and the man who 
had stood beside her then, a thrill of tenderness moved her, 
which if ^quickened by his living presence might have 
become strong. She was young and inexperienced, and had 
hardly on his late return grown out of the capricious 
fancies of girlhood. 

But he did not come again, and when she thought of 
his word that he would return once more, if living, and 
how unlikely he was to break his word, she gave him up for 
dead. So ^d her parents ; so also did another person 
— that man of silence, of irresistible incisiveness, of still 
countenance, who was as awake as seven sentinels when he 
seemed to be as sound asleep as the figures on his family 
monument. JLord Uplandtowers, though not yet thirty, 
had chuckled like a caustic fogey of threescore when he 
heard of Barbara’s terror and flight at her husband’s 
return, and of the latter’s prompt departure. He felt 
pretty sure, however, that Willowes, despite his hurt feelings, 
would have reappeared to claim his bright-eyed property 
if he had been alive at the end of the twelve months. 

As there was no husband to live with her, Barbara had 
relinquished the house prepared for them b}' her father, 
and taken up her abode anew at Chene Manor, as in the 
days of her girlhood. By degrees the episode with Edmond 
Willowes seemed but a fevered dream, and as the months 
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grew to years Lord Uplandtowers* friendship with the 
people at Chene — ^whieh had somewhat cooled afto Bar- 
Wa's elopement — ^revived considerably, s^d he again 
became a frequent visitor there. He coidd not make the 
most trivial alteration or improvement at KnoDingwood 
Hall, where he lived, without riding off to consiiltj^yrijh his 
friend Sir John at Chene ; and thus putting hiniself fre- 
quently under her eyes, Barbara grew accustomed to 
him, and talked to him as freely as to a brother. She even 
began to look up to him as a person of authority, judgment, 
and prudence ; and though his severity on the beiich to- 
wards poachers, smugglers, and turnip-stealers was matter 
of common notoriety, she trusted that much of what was 
said might be misrepresentation. 

Thus they lived on till her husband’s absence had 
stretched to years, and there could be no longer any doubt 
of his death. A passionless manner of renewing his 
addresses seemed no longer out of place in Lorj^ Upland- 
towers. Barbara did not love him, but hers was essentially 
one of those sweet-pea or with-wind natures which require 
a twig of stouter fibre than its own to hang upon and 
bloom. Now, too, she was older, ^nd admitted to herself 
that a man whose ancestor had run scores of Saracens 
through and through in fighting for the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre was a more desirable husband, socially con- 
sidered, than one who could only claim with certainty to 
know that his father and grandfather were respectable 
burgesses. 

Sir John took occasion to inform her that she might 
legally consider herself a widow; and. in brief, Lord 
Uplandtowers carried his point with her, and she married 
him, though he could never get her to own that she loved 
him as she had loved Willowes. In my childhood I knew 
an old lady whose mother saw the wedding, and she said 
that when Lord and Lady Uplandtowers drove away from 
her father’s house in the evening it was in a coach-and-four, 
and that my lady was dressed in green and silver, and wore 
the gayest hat and feather that ever were seen ; though 
whether it was that the green did not suit her complexion, 
or otherwise, the Countess looked pale, and the reverse of 
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blooining. Af^ their mania^ her htisb£tiXid^toajte her to 
Londoii> aujji she saw the gaieties of a Season th^e ; . 

they retiirniiito Knollingwoiod Hall; and thus a year passed 
away. ' . 

Before their marriage her husband had seemed to care 
but little about her inability to love him passionately* 

‘ Only let me win you/ he had said, ' and I wnl submit to 
all that/ But now her lack of warmth seemed to irritate 
him, and he conducted himself towards her with a resent^ 
fulness which led to her passing many hours with himrin 
painful silence. The heir-presumptive to the title/was a 
remote relative, whom Lord Uplandtowers did nptexclude 
from the dislike he entertained towards many^^rsons and 
things besides, and he had set his mind/tipon a lineal 
, successor. He blamed her much that thertf Vas no promise 
of this, and asked her what she was g6od for. 

On a particular day in her gloomy life a letter, addressed 
to her as^Mrs. Willowes, reached Lady Uplandtowers from 
an unexpected quarter. A sculptor m Pisa, knowing 
nothing of her second marriage, informed her that tlie long- 
delayed life-size statue of Mr. Willowes, which, when her 
husband left that city, he had been directed to retain till 
it was sent for, was still in his studio. As his commission 
had not wholly been paid, and the statue was taking up 
room he could ill spare, he should be glad to have the debt 
cleared off, and directions where to forward the figure. 
Arriving at a time when the Countess was beginning to 
have little secrets (of a harmless kind, it is true) from her 
husband, by reason of their growing estrangement, she , 
replied to this letter without saying a word to Lord Up- 
landtowers, sending off the balance that was owing sto the • 
sculptor, and telling him to despatch the statue to her 
without delay. 

It was some weeks before it arrived at Knollingwood 
Hall, and, by a singular coincidence, during the interval 
she received the first absolutely conclusive tidings of her 
Edmond's death. It had taken place years before, in a 
foreign land, about six months after their parting, and 
had been induced by the sufferings he had already under- 
gone, coupled with much depresrion of spirit, which had 
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caused him to succumb tou slight ailment.* The n%ws was 
sent her in' a brief and formal letter from sohj^e relative of 
Willowes's in another, part of England. * 

Her grief took the form of passionate pity tor his mis- 
fortunes, and of reproach to herself for never having been 
able to conquer her aversion to his latter image by recol- 
lection of wW Nature had originally made him. The sad 
spectacle that had gone from earth had never been her 
Edmond at all to her. O that she could have met him 
as he was at first 1 Thus Barbara thought. It was only a 
few days later that a waggon with two horses, containing an 
immense packing-case, was seen at breakfast-time both by 
Barbara and her husband to drive round to the back of 
the house, and by-and-by they were informed that a 
case labelled ‘ Sculpture ' had arrived for her ladyship. 

" What can that be ? ' said Lord Uplandtowers. 

* It is the statue of poor Edmond, which belongs to me, 
but has, never been sent till now/ she answered. 

* Where are you going to put it ? ' asked hel 

' I have not decided,' said the Countess. * Anywhere, 
so that it will not annoy you.' 

' Oh, it won't annoy me,' says he. 

When it had been unpacked in a back room of the house, 
they went to examine it. The statue was a full-length 
figure, in the purest Carrara marble, representing Edmond 
Willowes in all his original beauty, as he had stood at 
parting from her when about to set out on his travels ; a 
specimen of manhood almost periect in every line and con- 
tour. The work had been earned out with absolute fidelity. 

* Phcebus-Apollo, sure,' said the Earl of Uplandtowers, 
who had never seen Willowes, real or represented, till now. 

Barbara did not hear him. She was standing in a sort 
of trance before the first husband, as if she had no con- 
sciousness of the other husband at her side. The mutil- 
ated features of Willowes had disappeared from her mind's 
eye ; this perfect being was really the man she had loved, 
and not that later pitiable figme; in whom ' tenderness 
and truth should have seen this image always, but had not 
done so. 

It was not till Lord Uplandtowers said roughly, *Are 
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you going to here all the morning worshipping him ? ' 
that she roused herself. , ' 

Her husband had not till now the least suspicion that 
Edmond Willowes originally looked thus* and he thought 
how deep would have been his jealousy years ago if Wil- 
lowes had been known to him. Returning to the Hall in 
the afternoon he found his wife in the gallery, whither the 
statue had beeh brought. 

She was lost in reverie before it, just as in the morning. 

' What are you doing ? ' he asked. 

Shtf started and turned. * I am looking at my husb— 
my statue, to see if it is well done,' she stammered. ‘ Why 
should I not ? ' 

' There's no reason why,' he said. ' What are you going 
to do with the monstrous thing ? It can't stand here for ' 
ever.' 

‘ I don't wish it,' she said. ‘ I'll find a place.' 

In her boudoir there was a deep recess, and while the 
Earl was absent from home for a few days in the following 
week, she hired joiners from the village, who under her 
directions enclosed the recess with a panelled door. Into 
the tabernacle thus formed she had the statue placed, 
fastening the door with a lock, the key of which she kept 
in her pocket. 

When her husband returned he missed the statue from 
the gallery, and, concluding that it had been put away 
out of deference to his feelings, made no remark. Yet at 
moments he noticed something on his lady's face which he 
had never noticed there before. He could not construe 
it ; it was a sort of silent ecstasy, a reserved beatification. 
What had become of the statue he could not divine, and ^ 
growing more and more curious, looked about here and 
there for it till, thinking of her private room, he went 
towards that spot. After knocking he heard the shutting 
of a door, and the dick of a key ; but when he entered his 
wife was sitting at work, on what was in those days called 
knotting. Lord Uplandtowers' eye fell upon the newly- 
painted door where the recess had formerly been. 

' You haVe been carpentering in my absence then, Bar- 
bara,' he said carelessly. 
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'Yes, Uplandtowers/ 

' Wiy did you go putting up such a tasteless enclosure 
as that— spoiling the handsome arch of the alcove ? ' 

' I wanted more doset-room ; and I thought that as 
this was my own apartment ’ 

' Of course/ he returned. Lord Uplandtowers knew 
now where the statue of young Willowes was. 

One night, or rather in the smallest hours of the morn- 
ing, he missed the Countess from his side. Not being a 
man of nervous imaginings he fell adeep again before he 
had much considered the matter, and the next morning 
had forgotten the incident. But a few nights later the 
same circumstances occurred. This time he fully roused 
himself ; but before he had moved to search for her she 
returned to the chamber in her dressing-gown, carrying a 
candle, which she extinguished as she approached, deem- 
ing him asleep. He could discover from her breathing 
that she was strangely moved ; but not on this occasion 
either did he reveal that he had seen her. Presently, 
when she had lain down, affecting to wake, he asked her 
some trivial questions. ' Yes, Edmond,* she replied 
absently. 

Lord Uplandtowers became convinced that she .was in 
the habit of leaving the chamber in this queer way more 
frequently than he had observed, and lie determined to 
watch. The next midnight he feigned deep sleep, and 
shortly after perceived her stealthily rise and let herself 
out of the room in the dark. He slipped on some clothing 
and followed. At the further end of the corridor, w^here 
the clash of flint and steel would be out of the hearing of 
^ one in the bed-chamber, she struck a light. He stepped 
aside into an empty room till she had lit a taper and had 
passed on to her boudoir. In a minute or two he followed. 
Arrived at the door of the boudoir, he beheld the door of 
the private recess open, and Barbara within it, standing 
with her arms clasped tightly round the neck of her Edmond, 
and her mouth on his. The shawl which she liad thrown 
rotmd her nightclothes had slipped from her shoulders, 
and her long white robe and pale face lent her the blanclied 
appearance of a second statue embracing the first Between 
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her kisses, she ^sijpostrophized it in a low tnnrmnt of infan-^ 
tine tenderness ; ' 

' My only love — ^how could I be so cruel to you, my 
perfect one — ^so good and true — I am ever faithful to you, 
despite my seeming infidelity ! I always think of youy- 
dre^ of you — during the long hours of the day, and in 
the night-watches! O Edmond, I am always yours 1 ' 
Such words as these, intermingled with sobs, and stream- 
ing tears, and dishevelled hair, testified to an intensity of 
fading in his wife which Lord Uplandtowers had not 
3 ttmifled of her possessing. 

‘ Ha, ha I ' says he to himsdf. ' This is where we evap- 
orate— this is where, my hopes of a successor in the title 
dissolve — ^ha I ha I This must be seen to, verily ! ' 

Lord Uplandtowers was a subtle man when once he set , 
himsdf to strategy; though in the present instance he 
never thought of the simple stratagem of constant tender- 
ness. Nor did he enter the room and surprise his wife 
as a blunderer would have done, but went back to his 
chamber as silently as he had left it. When the Countess 
returned thither, shaken by spent sobs and sighs, he ap- 
peared to be soundly sleeping as usual. The neid day he 
began his countermoves by making inquiries as to the 
whereabouts of the tutor who had travelled with his wife's 
first husband ; this gentleman, he found, was now master 
of a grammar-school at no great distance from Knolling- 
wood. At the first convenient moment Lord Uplandtowers 
went thither and obtained an interview with the said 
gentleman; The schoolmaster was much gratified by a 
visit from such an influential neighbour, and was ready 
to communicate anything that his lordship desired to"' 
know. 

After some general conversation on the school and its 
progress, the visitor observed that he believed the school- 
master had once travelled a good deal with the unfor- 
tunate Mr, Willowes, and had been with him on the occa- 
sion of his acddent. He, Lord Uplandtowers, was inter- 
ested in Igiowing what had really happened at that time, 
and had often thought of inquiring. And then the Earl 
not only heard by wcud of mouth as much as he wished 
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to know, but, their becoming more intimate, the 
(Schoolmaster ^ew upon paper a sketch of the disfigured 
head, explaining with bated breath various details in the 
representation. 

' It was very strange and terrible I ' said Lord Upland- 
towers, taking the sketdi in his hand. * Neither nose nor 
ears, nor lips scarcely I ' 

A poor man in the town nearest to KnoUingwood Hall, 
who combined the art of sign-painting with ingenious 
mechanical occupations, was sent for by Lord Upland- 
towers to come to the Hall on a day in that week»whl 5 ii 
the Countess had gone on a short visit to her parents. 
His employer made the man understand that the business 
in which his assistance was demanded was to be considered 
private, and money insured the observance of this request. 
The lock of the cupboard was picked, and the ingenious 
mechanic and painter, assisted by the schoolmaster's sketch, 
which Lord Uplandtowers had put in his pocket, set to 
work upon the god-like countenance of the statue under 
ray lord's direction. What the fire had maimed in the 
original the chisel maimed in the copy. It was a fiendish 
disfigurement, ruthlessly carried out, and was rendered 
still more shocking by being tinted to the hues of life, as 
life had been after tlie wreck. 

Six hours after, when the workman was gone. Lord 
Uplandtowers looked upon the result, and smiled grimly, 
and said : 

* A statue should represent a man as he appeared in life, 
and that's as he appeared. Ha I ha ! But *tis done to 
good purpose, and not idly.' 

^ He locked the door of the closet with a skeleton key, 
and went his way to fetch the Countess home. 

That night she slept, but he kept awake. According to 
the tale, she murmured soft '^ords iii her dream ; and he 
knew that the tender converse of her imaginings was held 
with one whom he had supplanted but in name. At the 
end of her dream the Cotmtess of Uplandtowers ^woke and 
arose, and then the enactment of former nights was repeated. 
Her husband remained still and listened. Two strokes 
sounded from tte dock in the pediment withbut, when. 
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leaving the chamber-door ajar, she passed along the comdor 
to the other end, where, as usual, she obtained a light. 
So deep was the silence that he could even from his bed 
hear her softly blowing the tinder to a glow aiter striking 
the steel. She moved on into the boudoir, and he heard,^ 
or fancied he heard, the turning of the key in the closet*- ! 
door. The next moment there came from that direction a 
loud and prolonged shriek, which resounded to the furthest 
comers of the house. It was repeated, and there was the 
noise of a heavy fall. 

lord Uplandtowers sprang out % of bed. He hastened 
along the dark corridor to the door of the boudoir, which 
stood ajar, and, by the light of the candle within, saw his 
poor young Countess l5nng in a heap in her nightdress on 
the floor of the closet. Wlien he reached her side he found 
that she had fainted, much to the^relief of his fears that 
matters were worse. He quickly shut up and locked in 
the hated image which had done the mischief, and lifted 
his wife in his arms, where in a few instants she opened her 
eyes. Pressing her face to his without saying a word, he 
carried her back to her room, endeavouring as he went to 
disperse her terrors by a laugh in her ear, od&y compoxmded 
of causticity, predilection, and bmtality. 

' Ho — ^ho — ho ! ' says he. ' Frightened, dear one, hey ? 
What a baby 'tis ! Only a joke, sure, Barbara — a splen- 
did joke 1 But a baby should not go to closets at midnight 
to look for the ghost of the dear departed ! If it do it 
must expect to be terrified at his aspect — ho — ho — ho ! ' 

When she was in her bed-chamber, and had quite come 
to herself, though her nerves were still much shaken, he 
spoke to her more sternly. ‘ Now, my lady, answer me : ‘ 
do you love him — eh ? ' 

* No — ^no ! ' she faltered, shuddering, with heriexpanded 
eyes fixed on her husband# ‘ He is too terrible — ^no, no ! ' 

‘ You are sure ? ' 

" Quite sure I ' replied the poor broken-spirited Countess. 

But her natural elasticity asserted itself. Next morning 
he again inquired of her : ' Do you love him now ? ' She 
quailed under his gaze, but did not reply. 

' That nleans that you do still, by God I ' he continued. 
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*11 means that I will nat tell an uiitr^h, do j(iot 
wish to incense my lord/ she answered, with dignity. 

* Then suppose we go and have another look at him ? * 
As he spoke, he suddenly took her by the wrists and turned 

if to lead her towards the ghastly closet. 

‘ No — ^no I O — no 1 ' she cried, and her desperate 
wriggle out of his hand revealed that the fright of the 
night had left more impression upon her delicate soul than 
superficially appe^ed. 

‘ Another dose or two, and she will be cured,' he said 
to himself. » *• 

It was now so generally known that the Earl and Coun- 
tess were not in accord, that he took no great trouble to 
disguise his deeds in relation to this matter. During the 
day he ordered four men with ropes and rollers to attend 
him in the boudoir. When they arrived, the closet was 
open, and the upper part of the statue tied up in canvas. 
He had it taken to the sleejring-chamber. What followed 
is more or less matter of conjecture. The story, as told 
to me, goes on to say that, when Lady Uplandtowers 
retired with him that night, she saw facing the. foot of the 
heavy oak four-poster, a tall dark wardrobe, which had not 
stood there before ; but she did not ask what its presence 
meant. ♦ 

' I have had a little whim,' he explained when they 
were in the dark, 

‘ Have you ? ' says she. 

* To erect a little shrine, as it may be called.' 

' A little shrine ? ' 

' Yes ; to one whom we both equally adore — ^eh ? I'll 
rfiow you what it contains.' 

He pulled a cord which hung covered by the bed-curtains, 
and the dobrs of the wardrobe slowly opened, disclosing 
tibat the shelves within had heed removed throughout, and 
the interior adapted to receive the ghastly figure, which 
stood there as it had stood in the boudoir, but with a wax 
candle burning on each side of it to throw the cropped and 
distorted features into relief. She clutched him, uttered a 
low scream, and buried her head in the bedclbthes. ' 

, take it awayr-please take it away I ' she impldred. 
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^ ‘ All in good time ; namely, when you loVe best/ 
he returned calmly. * You do%’t quite yet— eh ? ^ 

' I don't know— I think — O Uplandtowers, have m^cy— 

I cannot bear it — in pity, take it away f * 

‘Nonsense; one gets accustomed to an3;thing. Tafcf 
another gaze.' 

In short, he allowed the doors to remain unclosed at 
the foot of the bed, and the wax-tapers burning; and 
such was the strange fascination of the grisly exhibition 
that a morbid curiosity took possession of the Gauntest 
as she lay, and, at his repeated request, she did again 
look out from the coverlet, shuddered, hid her eyes, 
and looked again, all the while begging him to take it 
away, or it would drive her out of her senses. But he 
would not do so yet, and the wardrobe was %ot locked 
till dawn. 

The scene was repeated the next night. Firm in enforc- 
ing his ferocious correctives, he continued the treatment 
till the nerves of the poor lady were quivering in agony 
under the virtuous tortures inflicted by her lord, to bring . 
her truant heart back to faithfulness. 

The third night, when the scene had opened as usual, 
and she lay staring with immense wild eyes at the horrid 
fascination, on a sudden she gave an unnatural laugh ; 
she laughed more and more, staring at the image, till she 
literally shrieked with laughter : then there was silence, 
and he found her to have become insensible. He thought 
she had fainted, but soon saw that the event was worse ; 
she was in an epileptic fit. He started up, dismayed, by 
the sense that, like many other subtle personages, he had 
been too exacting for his own interests. Such love as he-*- 
was capable of, though rather a selfish gloating than a 
cherishing solicitude, was fanned into life on the instant. 
He closed the wardrobe with the pulley, clasped her in his 
arms, took her gently to the window, and did all he could 
to restore her. 

It was a long time before the Countess came to herself, 
and when she did so, a considerable change seemed to have 
taken pla6e in her emotions. She flung her anns around 
him, and with gasps of fear abjectly kissed him many 
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times, at last bursting into tears. She had never wept in 
this scene before. t 

' You'll take it away, dearest — ^you will I ’ she begged 
plaintively. 

' If you love me.’ 

' I do — oh, I do ! ' 

‘ And hate him, and his memory ? ' 

' Yes — ^yes I ’ 

' Thoroughly ? ' 

' I cannot endure recollection of him ! ’ cried the poor 
Countess slavishly. ' It fills me with shame — how ‘ could 
I ever be so depraved I I'll never behave badly again, 
Uplandtowers ; and you will never put the hated statue 
again before my eyes ? ' 

He felt ^ that he could promise with perfect safety. 
' Never,' said he. 

'And then I'll love you,' she returned eagerly, as if 
dreading lest the scourge should be applied anew. ' And 
I'll never, never dream of thinking a single thought that 
seems like faithlessness to my marriage vow.' 

The strange thing now was that this fictitious love wnmg 
from her by terror took on, through mere habit of enact- 
ment, a certain quality of reality. A servile mood of 
attachment to the Earl became distinctly visible in her 
contemporaneously with an actual dislike for her late hus- 
band's memory. The mood of attachment grew and con- 
tinued when the statue was removed. A permanent revul- 
sion was operant in her, which intensified as time wore on. 
How fright could have effected such a change of idiosyn- 
crasy learned physicians alone can say ; but I believe such 
* c^es of reactionaiy instinct are not unknown. 

The upshot was that the cure became so peipianent as 
to be itself a nev^' disease. She clung to him so tightly 
that she would not willingly be out of his sight for a moment. 
She would have no sitting-room apart from his, though 
she could not help starting when he entered suddenly to 
her. Her eyes w^ere wellnigh always fixed upon him. If 
he drove out, she wished to go with him ; his slightest 
civilities to other women made her frantically jedous ; 
till at length her very fidelity became a burden to him, 
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absorbing his time, and curtailing his lib^ty« causing 
him to curse and swear. If he ever spoke sharj^y to her 
now» she did not revenge herself by flying ofi to a mental 
world of her own ; all that affection for another, whidi 
bad provided her with a resource, was now a cold black 
cinder. ' " . 

From that time the life of this scared and enervated 
lady — ^whose existence might have been developed to so 
much higher purpose but for the ignoble ambition of her 
parents and the conventions of the time — ^was one of obse- 
quious amativeness towards a perverse and cruel man. 
Little personal events came to her in quick succession — 
half a dozen, eight, nine, ten such events, — ^in brief, she 
bore him no less than eleven children in the nine follow- 
ing years, but half of them came prematurdy into the 
world, or died a few days old ; ojily one, a girl, attained 
to maturity ; she in after years became the wife of the 
Honourable Mr. Beltonlelgh, who was created Lord d'Al- 
maine, as may be remembered. 

There was no living son and heir. At length, completely 
worn out in mind and body. Lady Uplandtowers was taken 
abroad by her husband, to try the effect of a more genial 
climate upon her wasted frame. But nothing availed to 
strengthen her, and she died at Florence, a few months 
after her arrival in Italy, 

Contrary to expectation, the Earl of Uplandtowers did 
not marry again. Such affection as existed in him — ^strangfe, 
hard, brutsd as it was — seemed untransferable, and the 
title, as is known, passed at his death to his nephew. Per- 
haps it may not be so generally known that, during the 
enlargement of the Hall for the sixth Earl, while digging*, 
in the grounds for the new foundations, the broken frag- 
ments of ""a marble statue were unearthed. They were 
submitted to various antiquaries, who said that, so far as 
the damaged pieces would allow them to form an opinion, 
the statue seemed to be that of a mutilated Roman satyr ; 
or, if not, an allegorical figure of Death, Only one or two 
old inhabitants guessed whose statue those fragments had 
composed.* 

I should have added that, shortly after the death of the 
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Countes^ an ej^^ent s<^on was preached by the De^an 
of Melchester, the subject of which, though namel^were 
not mentioned, was unquestionably suggested by the afore- 
said events. He dwelt upon the folly of indulgence in 
r sensuous love for a handsome form merely; and showed 
that the only rational and virtuous growths of that affec- 
tion were those based upon intrinsic worth. In the case 
of the tender but somewhat shallow lady whose life I have 
related, there is no doubt that an infatuation for the per- 
son of young Willowes was the chief feeling that induced 
her to marry him ; which was the more deplorable m that 
his beauty, by all tradition, was the least of his recommen- 
dations, every report bearing out the inference that he 
must have been a man of steadfast nature, bright intelli- 
gence, and promising life. 

The company thanked the old surgeon for his story, 
which the rural dean declared to be a far more striking 
one than an5^hing he could hope to tell. An elderly mem- 
ber of the Club, who was mostly called the Bookworm, 
said that a woman's natural instinct of fidelity would, 
indeed, send back her heart to a man after his death in a 
truly wonderful manner sometimes — if anything occurred 
to put before her forcibly the original affection between 
them, and his original aspect in her e^^es, — ^whatever his 
inferiority may have been, social or otherwise ; and then 
a general conversation ensued upon the power that a woman 
has of seeing the actual in the representation, the reality 
in the dream — a power which {according to the sentimental 
member) men have no faculty of equ^ing. 

The rural dean thought that such cases as that related 
by the surgeon were rather an illustration of passion dec- 
trified back to life than of a latent, true affection. The 
story had suggested that he should try to recount to them 
one which he had used to hear in his youth, and which 
afforded an instance of the latter and better kind of feel- 
ing, his heroine being also a lady who had married beneath 
her, though he feared his narrative would be of a much 
slighter land than the surgeon’s. The Club begged him 
to proceed, and the parson began. 
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DAME THE THIRD 

THE MARCHIONESS OF STONEHENGE ' 

By tbe Ruial Bean 

I wotJLD have you know, then, that a great many years 
ago there lived in a classical mansion with which I used 
to be familiar, standing not a himdred miles from the 
city of Melchester, a lady whose personal charms were so 
rare and unparallded that she was courted, flattered, and 
spoilt by almost all f We young noblemen and gentlemen 
in that part of WessexTP For a time these attentions pleased 
her well. But as, in the^ords of good Robert South (whose 
sermons might be read much more than they are), the 
most passionate lover of sport, if tied to follow his hawks 
and hounds every day of his^life, would find the pursuit 
the greatest torment and calamity, and would fly to the 
mines ’*knd galleys for his recreation, so did this lofty and 
beautiful lady after a while become satiated with the con- 
stant iteration of what she had m its novelty enjoyed ; 
and by almost natural revulsion turned her iregafds 
absolutely netherward, socially speaking. She perversely 
and passionately centred her affection on quite a plaiiir 
looking young man of humble birth and no position a!t 
ail ; though it is true that he was gentle and delicate in 
nature, of good address, and guileless heart. In short, he * 
was the parish-clerk's son, acting as assistant to the land- 
steward of her father the Earl of Avon, with the hope of 
becoming some day a land-steward himself. It should be 
said that perhaps the Lady Caroline (as she was called) 
was 'a little stimulated in this passion by the discovery 
that a young girl of the village already loved the young 
man fondl3r, and that he had paid some attentions to her, 
though merdy of a casual and good-natured kind. 

Since his occupation brought him frequently to the 
ri’ ' . 575 t 
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manor-house and its environs. Lady Cardino could make 
ample opportunities of seeing and Speaking to hiniV She 
had, in Chaucer's phrase, ' all the craft of fine, loving ' at 
her fingers' ends, ^jxd the young man, being of a readily- , 
kindling heart, was quick to notice the tendet^ss in her 
eyes and voice. He could not at first believe in his good 
fortune, having no understanding of her weariness of more 
artificial men ; but a time comes when the stupidest sees 
in an eye the gl^ce of his other half ; and it came to him, 
who quite the reverse of dull. As he gained confidence 
accidental encounters led to encounters by design ; ‘till at 
length when they were alone together there was no reserve 
on the matter. They whispered tender words as other 
lovers do, and were as devoted a pair as ever was seen. 
But not a ray or symptom of this attachment was allowed 
to show itself to the outer world.* 

Now, as she became less and 1^, ^ scrupulous towards 
him under the influence of her affection, and he became 
more and more reverential under the influence of his, and 
they looked the situation in t;he face together, their con- 
dition seemed intolerable in its hopelessness. That she 
could ever ask to be allowed to marry him, or could hold 
her tongue and quietly renounce him, was equally Beyond 
conception. They resolvea upon a third course, possess- 
ing neither of the disadvantages of these two : to wed 
secretly, and live on in outward appearance the same as 
before. In this they differed from the lovers of naV friend's 
story. 

Not a soul in the parental mansion guessed, when Lady 
Caroline came coolly into the hall one day after a visit 
*to her aunt, that, during the visit, her lover and herself 
had foimd an opportunity of imiting themselves till death 
should part them. Yet such was the fact ; the young 
woman who rode fine horses, and drove in pony-chaises, 
and was saluted deferentially by every one, and the young 
man who trudged about, and directed the tree-felling,^ and 
the laying out of fish-ponds in the park, were husband 
and wife. 

As they had' planned, so they acted to the letter for the 
space of a month and more, dandestinely me<^it3g when 
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and where they best could do so ; both bdiig sttpremely 
happy and content. To be sure, towards the latter 
of that month, when the first wild warmth of her love had 
gone ofi, the Lady Caroline sometimej^'^wond^ed within 
herself how, she, who might have chosen a peer of the realm, 
baronet, khi|ht ; or, if serious-minded, a bishop or judge ■ 
of the more gallant sort who prefer young wives, could 
have brought herself to do a thing so rash as to maJce this 
marriage; particularly when, in their private meetings, 
she perceived that though her 3^ung husband was full of • 
ideas, tmd fairly well read, they had not a single social 
experience in common. It was his custom to visit her after 
nightfall, in her own house, when he could find no oppor- 
tunity for an interview elsewhere ; and to further this course 
she would contrive to leave unfastened a window on the 
ground-floor overlook tl the lawn,^ by entering which a 
back staircase was acUiesible ; so that he could dimb up 
to her apartments, and ^ gain audience of his lady when 
the house was still. 

One dark midnight, when he had not been able to see 
her during the day, he made use of this secret method, as 
he had done many times before; and when they had 
remained in company about an hour he dedared that it 
was time for him to descend. ,r 

He would have stayed longer but that the interview 
had been, a somewhat painful one. What she had said 
to him that night had much excited and angered him, 
for it had revealed a change in her ; cold reason had come 
to his lofty wife ; she was beginning to have more anxiety 
about her own position and, prospects than ardour for him. 
Whether from the agitation of this perception or not, he 
was seized with a spasm ; he gasped, rose, and in racmng 
towards the window for air he uttered in a short thick 
whisper, ‘ O, my heart ! ' 

With his hand upon his chest he sank down to the floor 
before he had gone another step. By the time that she 
had relighted the candle, which had been extinguished in 
case any eye *in the opi^slte grounds should witness hi$ 
egress, ^e found that his poor heart had ceased to teat ; 
and there tushed upon her mind what his cottage-friends 
' ■-'t • < . ' ' ' u 
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had once told her, that he was liable to attacks of heart- 
failure, one of which, the doctor had informed them, might 
some day carry him off. 

Accustomed aa^he was to doctoring the oth^ parish- 
ioners, nbthing that she could effect upon hini i^a that kind 
made any difference whatever; and his stillftess, and the 
increasing coldness of his feet and hands, disclosed too 
surely to the affrighted young woman that her husband 
was dead indeed. For more than an hour, however, she 
did not abandon her efforts to restore him ; when she fully 
realized the fact that he was a corpse she bent over his 
body, distracted and bewildered as to what step she nejrt 
should take. 

Her first feelings had undoubtedly been those of pas- 
sionate grief at the loss of him r her second thoughts were 
concern at her own positiort^gl laughter of an earl. 
' O, why, why, my unfortum -esl ooand, did you die in 
my chamber at this hour ! ' she saJL piteously to the corpse. 
/ ^^y not have died in your own cottage, if you would 
die 1 Then nobody would ever have known of our impru- 
dent union, and no syllable would have been breathed of 
how I mismated myself for love of you ! ' 

The clock in the courtyard striking the solitary hour of 
one aroused Lady Caroline from the stupor into which she 
had fallen, and she stood up, and went towards the door. 
To awaken and tell her mother seemed her only way out 
of this terrible situation ; yet when she put her hand on 
the key to unlock it she withdrew herself again. It would 
be impossible to call even her mother's assistance without 
risking a revelation to all the world through the servants ; 
while if she could remove the body unassisted to a distance 
she |night avert suspicion of their union even now. This 
thought of immunity from the social consequences of her 
rash act, of renewed freedom, was indubitably a relief to 
her, for, as has been said, the constraint and riskiness of 
her position had begim to tell upon the Lady Caroline's 
nerves. 

She braced herself for the effort, and hastily dressed 
herself, and then dressed him. Tying his deati hands to- 
gether with a handkerchief she laid his arms ^rotmd her 
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showers, and tx>re him to the landing su^d down ^ tiairow 
stairs. Reaching the bottom by the window, she let his 
body slide slowly over tjgie sill till it lay <m the grptind 
without. .She then climbed over the window^siU hers^, 
and, leavii^ the sash open, dragged him on to i&e lawn 
with a rustle not louder than the rustle of a broom. ®here 
she took a securer holdi and plunged with him under the 
trees, still dragging him by his tied hands, / 

Away from the precincts of the house she. could apply 
hersdf more vigorously to her task, which was a heavy- 
one eUbugh for her, robust as she was ; and the exertion 
and fright she had alr/eady undergone began to tell upon 
her by me time she reached the comer of a beech-plantation 
which intjprvened between the manor-house and the village. 
Here she was so nearly exhausted that she feared she might 
have to leave him on tl pot. But she plodded on after 
a while, and keeping ufess the grass at every opportunity 
she stood at last opposite the poor young man's garden- 
gate, where he lived with his father, the parish-clerk. How 
she accomplished the end of her task Lady Caroline never 
quite knew ; but, to avoid leaving traces in the road, she 
carried him bodily across the gravel, and laid him down 
at the door. Perfectly aware of his ways of coming and 
going, she searched behind the shutter for the cottage 
door-key, which she placed in his cold hand. Then she 
kissed his face for the last time, and with silent little sobs 
bade him farewell. 

Lady Caroline retraced her steps, and reached the man- 
sion without hindrance ; and to her great relief found the 
window open just as she had left it. “^^en she had climbed 
in she listened attentively, fastened the window behind ‘ 
her, and ascending the stairs noiselessly to her room, set 
ever37thing in order, and returned to bed. 

The next morning, it was speedily echoed around that 
the amiable and gentle young villager had been found dead 
outside his father's door, which he had apparently been 
in the act of unlocking when he fell. The circumstances 
were sufftciently exceptional to justify an inquest, at which 
syncope from heart-disease was ascertained to be beyond 
doubt the explanation of death, and no more was said 
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al^t the matter theti. But, after the*funeral» it Vas 
nixnouied that some man who had been returning late 
from a distant horse-fair had sem in the gloom of night a 
person, apparently, a woman, magging a heavy body of 
some soft towards the cottage-gate, which, by the light 
of after events, would seem to have been the corpse of 
the young* fellow. His clothes were thereupon examined 
more particularly than at first, with the result that marks 
of friction were visible upon them here and there, predsely 
resembling such as would be left by dragging on the 
ground. 

Our beautiful and ingenious Lady Caroline was now in 
great consternation ; and began to think that, after all, it 
might have been better to honestly confess the truth. But 
having reached this stage without discovery or suspicion, 
she determined to make another effort towards conceal- 
ment ; and a bright idea struck her as a means of securing 
it. I think I mentioned that, before she cast eyes on the 
unfortunate steward’s clerk, he had been the bdoved of a 
certain village damsel, the woodman’s daughter, his neigh- 
bour, to whom he had paid some attentions ; and possibly 
he was beloved of her still. At any rate, the Lady Caro- 
line's influence on the estates of her father being consider- 
able, she resolved to seek an interview with the young 
girl in furtherance of her plan to save her reputation, about 
which she was now exceedingly anxious ; for by this time, 
tlie fit being over, she began to be ashamed of her mad 
passion for her late husband, and almost wished she bad 
never seen him. 

In the course of her parish* visiting she lighted on the 
yomig girl without much difficulty, and found her looking 
pale and sad, and wearing a simple black gown, which 
she had put on out of respect for the young man’s memoiy, 
whom she had tenderly loved, though he had not loved 
her.* 

' Ab* you have lost your lover, Milly/ said Lady Caroline. 

The 3mung woman could not repress her tears. 'My 
lady, he was not quite my lover,' she said. ' But I was 
his — ^and now he is dead I don’t care to live fcny more 1 ' 

' Can you keep a secret about him ? ' asks ihe lady ; 
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^ one in iw^ich llis honour is hivolved— which is Imown to \ 
me alone,' but should be known to you ? ' 

The girl readily promised, and, indeed, could be safely ; 
trusted on such a subject, so deep w^ her alfe^on for 
the jrouth die tnoiirned- , ^ 

^ Then meet me at his grave to-night, half-ah-hour'after 
sunset, and I will tell it to you/ says the other. 

In the di^fsk of that spring evening the two shadowy 
figures of the young women converged upon the assistant-/ 
steward's newly-turfed mound ; and at that solemn place 
and hdur, which she had chosen on purpose, the one of 
birth and beauty unfolded her tale r how she had loved 
him and married him secretly ; how he had died in her 
chamber ; and how, to keep her secret, she had dragged 
him to his own door. 

‘ Married him, my lady ! * said the.rustic maiden, start- 
ing back. 

' I have said so,' replied Lady Caroline, * But it was a 
‘mad thing, and a mistaken course. He ought to havf 
married you. You, Milly, were peculiarly his. But you 
lost him.' 

' Yes,^ said the poor girl ; ' and for that they laughed 
at me. '' Ha — ha, you mid love him, Milly," they said ; 

" but he will not love you ! " ' 

' Victory over such unkind jeerers would be sweet,' said ^ 
Lady Caroline, * You lost him in life : but you may have 
him in death as if you had had him in life ; and so turn 
the tables upon them.' 

" How ? ' said the breathless girl. 

The young lady then imfolded her plan, which was that 
MiUy should go forward and declare that the young man 
had contracted a secret marriage (as he truly had done) ; 
that it was with her, Milly, his sw^eetheart ; that he had 
been visiting her in her.cottage on the evening of his death ; 
when, on finding he wras a corpse, she had carried him to 
his house to prevent discovery by her parents, and that 
she had nieant to keep the whole matter a secret till the 
rumours afloat had forced it from her. 

' And how shall I prove this ? ’ said the woodman's 
daughter, am^d at the boldness of the proposal. 
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^ Quite sufficiently. You can say, if necessary, tihaf: you 
were married to liim at the church of St Sotnething, in 
Bath City, in my name, as the first that occutred to you, 
to escape detection, lliat was where he married me, I 
will supi^rt you in this/ 

‘ O — I don't quite like ' 

' If you will do so,* said the lady peremptorily,/ I will 
always be your father*s friend and yours ; if not, it will 
be otherwise^ And I will give you my wedding-ring, which 
you shall wear as yours.* 

' Have you worn it, my lady ? ' 

' Only at night.' 

There was not much choice in the matter, and Milly 
consented. Then this noble lady took from her bosom the 
ring she had never been able openly to exhibit, and, grasps 
ing the young girl's hand, slipped it upon her finger as she 
stood upon her lover’s grave. 

Milly shivered, and bowed her head, saying, ‘ I feel as if 
\ had become a corpse's bride ! * 

But from that moment the maiden was heart and soul 
in the substitution. A blissful repose came over her spirit. 
It seemed to her that she had secured in death him whom 
in life she had vainly idolized ; and she was almost content. 
After that the lady handed over to the young man's new 
wife all the little mementoes and trinkets he had given 
herself, even to a brooch containing his hair. 

The next day the girl made her so-called confession, 
whiA the simple mourning she had already worn, with- 
out stating"^ for whom, seemed to bear out ; and soon the 
story of the little romance spread through the village and 
- country-side, almost as far as Melchester. It was a curious 
p^chological fact that, having once made the avowal, 
Milly seemed possessed with a spirit of ecstasy at her posi- 
tion, With the liberal sum of money supplied to her by 
Lady Caroline she now purchased the garb of a widow, 
and duly appeared at church in her weeds, her simple face 
looking so sweet against its margin of crape that i^e was 
almost envied her state by the other village-girls of her 
age. And when a woman’s sorrow for her beloved can 
m^m her j^ung life so obviously as it had done MiHy's 
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there was, in truth, little subterfuge in , the case. 
explanation talUed ^ well with the details of h^ lover's 
latter moyements^those strauige absences and sudden 
retumings, which bad occasiondly puzzled his hiendsr-u 
that nobody supposted for a moment that the secixtod -^tor 
in these secret nuptials wa'S other than she. The actual 
and whole truth would indeed have seemed a , preposterous , 
assertion beside this plausible one, by reason of the lo^ 
demeanour of the Lady Caroline and the unassuming halnts . 
of the late villager. Tliere being no inheritance in ques* 
tion> not a soul took the trouble to go to the city church, 
forty miles off, and search the registers for marriage sig- 
natures bearing out so humble a romance. 

In a short time Milly caused a decent tombstone to be 
erected over her nominal husband's grave, whereon ap- 
peared the statement that it was placed there by his heart- 
broken widow, which, considering that the pa 3 nnent for it 
came from Lady Caroline and the grief from Milly, was as 
truthful as such inscriptions usually are, and only required 
pluralizing to render it yet more nearly so. 

The impressionable and complaisant Milly, in her charac- 
ter of widow, took delight in going to his grave every day, 
and indulging in sorrow which was a positive luxury to 
her. She placed fresh flowers on his grave, and so keen 
was her emotional imaginativeness that she almost believed 
herself to have been his wife indeed as she walked to and 
fro in her garb of woe. One afternoon, Milly being busily 
engaged in this labour of love at the grave, Lady Caroline 
passed outside the churchyard wall with some 6f her visit- 
ing friends, who, seeing Milly there, watched her actions 
with interest, remarked upon the pathos of the scene, and^ 
upon the intense affection the young man must have felt 
for such a tender creature as Milly. A strange light, as 
of pain, shot from the Lady Caroline's eye, as if for the 
first time she begrudged to the young girl the position she 
had been at such pains to transfer to her ; it showed that a ^ 
slumberiiug affection for her husband still had life in Lady 
Caroline, obscured and stifled as it was by social considera- 
tions. 

An end was put to this smooth arrangement by the 
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sudden appearance in the ichnrcli}rard one day of tbe lady 
. Caroline, when Milly had come there on her usual errand 
of laying flowers. Lady Caroline had been^ anxiously 
awaiting her behind the chancel, and her countenance was 
pale and agitated. 

' Milly! ' she said, ^come here ! I don't hnow how to 
say to you what I am going to say. I am half ;^d 1 ' 

' I am sorry for your ladyship,' says Milly, wondering. 

'Give me^that ring!' says the lady, snat^Aing at the 
girl's left hand. 

Milly drew it quicKly away. * 

‘ I tell you give it to me 1 ' repeated Caroline, almost 
fiercely. ‘ 0 — but you don't know why ? I am in a grief 
and a trouble I did not expect ! ' And Lady Caroline 
whispered a few words to tbe girl. 

' ' O my lady I ' said the thunderstruck Milly. * What 
will you do ? ' 

' You must say that your statement was a wicked lie, 
an invention, a scandal, a deadly sin — that I told you to 
make it to screen me 1 That it was I whom he married 
at Bath. In short, we must teU the truth, or I am ruined 
— body, mind, and reputation — for ever 1 ' 

But there is a limit to the flexibility of gentle-souled 
women. Milly by this time had so grown to the idea of 
being one flesh with this yoimg man, of lidving the right 
to bear his name as she bore it ; had so thoroughly come 
to regard him as her husband, to dieam of him as her hus- 
band, to speak of him as her husband, that she could not 
relinquish him at a moment's peremptory notice. 

' No, no,* she said desperately, ' I cannot, I will not 
give him up I Your ladyship took him away from me 
alive, and gave him back to me only when he was dead. 
Now I will keep him ! I am truly his widow. More truly 
. than you, my lady ! for I love him and mourn for him, 
and cdl myself by his dear name, and your ladyship does 
neither 1 ' 

' 1 do love him I ' cries Lady Caroline with flasSiing eyes, 
' and I ding to him, and won't let him go to such as you I 
How can I, when he is the father of this poor'child that's 
coining to me ?. I must have him back again I Milly, 
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Millyi cain't ycta pity toul tiniderist^di me/, pe^^ 
that yoa are, and tixe jmsaaitile plight thht 'f antin T'. 0 , 
^lis precipitancy— it is the iriiin of wom^T 'Why .tfd I v 
not. consider, , and wait I Cmhe, give me Wsk aU jSiat 1 
have given 37011, mid a^ure me you will stippiKt .-pm ih.*, 
confesstog the truth I’ • ^ 

* hfever, never I ’ persisted Mflly, with woe-b^[0!te 1pas*:t 
, sionditeness. ‘ Look at this headstone ! Look at my goim ^ 
‘ and bonnet of crape — this ring : listen to the name they ’ 
cadi me by I My character is wofth as much to me as 
. yours'is to you I After declaring my Love mine, m37self ; 
Us, taldng bis name, making his death my own pmticular ' 
sorrow, how can I say it was not so ? No such dishonour , 
fca: me i I will outswear you, my lady ; and I shall be 
bdieved. My story is so much the more likely that yours 
will be thought fUse. But, O please, my lady, do n<i>t 
drive me to &s I In pity let me keep him I ’ 

The poor nominal widow exhibited such anguish at a 
i^proposad which would have been truly a bitter humilia* 
"tion to her, that Lady Caroline was warmed to pity in , 
spite of her own conmtion. 

‘ Yes, I see your position/ she answered. ‘ But think 
of mine I What can I do? Without your support, it :! 
would seem an invention to save me from disgrace ; even ' 
if I produced the register, the love of scandal in the world 
is siich that the multitude would sliur over the fact, say it. 
was a fabrication, and believe your story. I do not know 
who were the witnesses, or the name of the church, or 
an37thii^ ! ' 

In a few minutes these two poor young women felt, as 
so many in a strait have felt before, that union w^ their* 
ll^eatest strength, even now ; and they consulted calmly 
together. The result of their deliberations was that Milly 
w^t home as usual, and Lady Caroline also, the latter^ 
c o nf^ ing that very night to the Chuntess her mother of 
the inarpage, and to nobody else in the worid. And^ 
some time after. Lady Caroline and her mother went away 
to Lonclon,^where a Httle while later stiU they were jraned 
by MHly, who. w^ supposed to have left tiie village toi 
‘ proc^ to a wate^ng<place in th^ North for. the benefit ^ 
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of lieT healthy at the expose of the ladies of the Manor, 

. wh<f had been much int^ested in h^ state of londy and , 
defenceless widovidiood. : 

^ Early the next year the ostensible widow Mflly came! 

^ home with an hafent in her arms, the family at ManOr. 
House- having meanwhile gone abroad. They did not 
^ return from their tour till the autumn ensuing, hy whidh 
time Milly and the child had again departed from th^ cot- 
tage of her father the woodman, Milly having attained to 
the dignity of dwelling in a cottage of her own, many 
miles to the eastward of her native village ; a comfortable 
little allowance had moreover been settled on her and the 
child for life, through the instrumentality of Lady Caroline 
and her mother. 

; Two or three years passed away, and the Lady Caroline 
dtetrried a nobleman — the Marquis of Stonehenge — con* 
aderably her senior, who had wooed her long and phleg- 
. matically. He was not rich, but she led a placid life with 
■ Jiim for many years, though there was no child of the 
marriage. Meanwhile Milly’s boy, as the youngster was 
called, and as Milly herself considered him, grew up, and 
throve wonderfully, and loved her as she deserved to be 
loved for her devotion to him, in whom she every day 
traced more distinctly the lineaments of the man who had 
won her girlish heart, and kept it even in the tomb. 

She educated him as well as she could with the limited 
means at her disposal, for the allowance had never been 
increased, Lady Caroline, or the Marchioness of Stonehenge 
■ as she now was, seeming by degrees to care little what had 
; become of them. Milly became extremely ambitious on 
Hhe boy's account ; she pinched herself almost of neces- 
, saries to send him to the Grammar School in the town to- 
/which they retired, and at twenty he enlisted in a cavalry 
, ;^^a?egiment, joining it with a deliberate intent of making the 
Anxly his profession, and not in a freak of idleness. His 
' exceptional attainments, his manly bearing, his steady 
f conduct, speedily won him promotion, which was furthered 
by the serious war in which this country was at that time 
_ engaged. On his return to England after the pJkce he had 
^ risen to iikp rank of riding-master, apd was soon afl;er 
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advBl3iced aaotfa^ sta^^ and made quartermaster, iho^h 
still a young man. ‘ ' u-':< ' 

His mother— his corporeal mother, flat is, the Mar- 
chioness of Stonehenge— heard tidings of this umuided pro- 
gress ; ft reawakened her matemd instincts, and ^ed 
her with pride. She became keenly interested in her sup- 
cesshil soldier-son j and as she grew older much wi^ed 
j>;to see him again, particularly when, the Marquis d3dng, 
^e was left a solitary and childless widow. A^ether or 
not she would have gone to him of her own imi)ulse I can- 
not say ; but one day, when she was driving in an open 
carriage in the outskirts of a neighbouring town, the troops 
l3dng at the barracks hard by passed her in marching 
order. She eyed them narrowly, and in the finest of the 
horsemen recognized her son from his likeness to her first 
husband. 

This sight of him doubly intensified the motherly emo- 
tions which had lain dormant in her for so many years, 
and she wildly asked herself how she could so have neglected 
him? Had she possessed the true courage of affection 
^she would have owned to her first marriage, and have 
reared him as her own 1 ^Vhat would it have mattered if 
she had never obtained this precious coronet of pearls and 
gold leaves, by comparison with the gain of having the 
love and protection of such a noble and worthy son ? 
These ahd other sad reflections cut the gloomy and solitary 
lady to the heart ; and she repented of her pride in disclaim- 
ing her first husband more bitterly than she had ever 
repented of her infatuation in marrying him. 

Her yearning was so strong that at length it seemed to 
her that she could not live without announcing herself to 
him as his mother. Come what might, she would do it : 
late as it was, she would have him away from that woman 
whom she began to bate with the fierceness of a deserted 
he^ for having taken her place as the mother of her only 
child. She felt confidently enough that her son would 
only too gladly exchange a cottage-mother for one who 
was a peeress of the realm. Being now, in her widowhood, 
free to com^ and go as she chose, without question from 
^anylbody, Lady Sto:^heuge started next day for the little 
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town where Milly yet lived, still in her robes 6f saWe for 
the lost lover of her yOiith. 

; * He is my sonf said the Marchioness, as soon as ^ 
done in the cottago with Milly. ' You must dve him , 
back to me, now that I am in a position in 1 can 
defy the world’s opinion. I suppose he comes tb see. you ' 
continually ? ' \ ^ 

‘ Every month since he returned from the war, my lady. 
And sometimes he stays two or three days, and takes me 
about seeing sights everywhere ! ’ She spoke with quiet 
triumph. 

‘ ' Well, you will have to give him up,’ said the MardtuUness 
calmly. ' It shall not be the worse for you — ^you may see 
him when you choose. I am going to aVow my &st mar- 
riage, and have him with me.' 

. * You forget that there are two to be reckoned with, 
my lady. Not only me, but himself.' 

'That can be arranged. You don't suppose that he 
wouldn't But not wishing to insult Milly by com- 

paring their positions, she said, ' He is my own flesh and 
blood, not yours.' 

' Flesh and blood's nothing ! ' said Milly, flashing with 
as much scorn as a cottager could show to a peeress, which, 
in this case, was not so little as may be supposed. ^ But 
I will agree to put it to him, and let him settle it for him- 
self.’ 

* That's all I require,' said Lady Stonehenge. ' You 
must ask him to come, and I will meet him here.' 

The soldier was written to, and the meeting took place. 
He was not so much astonished at the disclosure of his 
^parentage as Lady Stonehenge had been led to expect, 
having known for years that there was a little mystery 
about his birth. His manner towards the Marchioness, 
though respectful, was less warm than she could have 
hop^. The alternatives as to his choice of a mother 
were put before him. His answer amazed and stupefied 
her. 

'No, my lady,' said the quartermaster. 'Thank you 
mudi, but I prefer to let things be as they" have b^- 
My father'avname! is mine in any case.. You see, my lady, 
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2poa caired Ettler {dr Ei» { was weak helpless^ 

;, ’ why sbould I come to ydt| hdw X am stipg^ ? Sm, deax 
dieted sonl [pointing to E^y]. tended me In^nCLy hath, 
watdted over me, nms^ me v<dten I was ill^ «^'tiepriv6d 
hetseif oX many a littie contiort to posh me on; . I cannot;, 
love afaother mother as I love her. She is my mdtittf,. ' 

4 axtd j will almys he h^ son 1 ' As be spoke he |mt his :j 
manly arm round Milly's neck, and kissed her mth 
, tenderest affection. W 

. / The s^ony of the poor Marchioness was pitiaHe. ' Yon < 
kffl mi i ’ me said, between her shaking sobs. ' Cannot ;/ 
■ 3«Jtif-4ov6— me — ^too ? ' 

‘ No, my lady. If I must say it, you were once atixamed ! 
of my floor father, who was a sincere and honest man 
therefore, I am now ashamed of you.' 

Nothing would move him ; and the suffering woman at 
last gasped, ' Cannot — O, cannot you give one kiss to me— 
as you did to her,? It is not much — ^it is all I ask — alll' 

‘ Certainly,' he replied. . ^ i, 

He kissed her, but with a difference — quite coldly; and ■ 
the painful scene came to an end. That day was the 
begiiuiing of death to the unfortunate Marr^ness of ; 
Stonehenge. It was in the perverseness of her human 
heart that his denial of her should add fuel to the fire of 
her cravmg for his love. How long afterwards she lived 
I ^ nbt luiow with any exactness, but it was no great 
length of time. That anguish that is sharper than a ser- - 
pent's tooth wore her out soon. Utterly reckless of the 
world, its ways, and its opinions, she allowed her story to 
beemne known; and when the wdcome end supervened 
(which, I grieve to say, she refused to lighten by the cou-* 
solations of religion), a broken heart was the truest phrase 
‘‘in which to sum up its cause. 

*»■ 

The rural dean having concluded, some obsovations 
upon his tale were n;iade in due course. The sentimental . : 
member .said that liuly Caroline's history afforded a sad 
instance of how an honest human affection will becop^ 
^lamefaced’and mean uiuler the frost of dass-division ahd / 
sepal , pite|ud« 5 es. pfobably , deswved I^y ; 
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though her offspring, before he grew up to man’s estate, 
had deserved mom. There wa^ no pathos like the pathos 
5>f Childhood, when a child found itself in, a world where 
it was not wantedi and could not understand the reason 
why. A tale by the speaker, further illustrating the same 
subject, though with different results from the last, naturally 
followed 
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By the Sentimental Member ! f 

' Of all the romantic towns in Wessex, Wintoncester ii' 
probably the most convenient for meditative people to\ 
live in ; sihce there you have a cathedral with a nave so 
long that it affords space in which to walk and summon 
your remoter moods without continually turning on your 
heel, or seeming to do more than take an afternoon stroll 
under cover from the rain or sun/ In an uninterrupted , 
course of nearly three hundred steps eastward, and again 
nearly three hundred steps westward amid those magni- 
ficent tombs, you can, for instance, compare in the most 
leisurely way the dry dustiness which ultimately pervades 
the p^sons of kings and bishops with the damper dustiness 
that is usually the final shape of commoners, curates, and 
others who take their last rest out of doors. Then, if you 
are in love, you can, by saxmtering in the chapels and 
behind the episcopal chantries with the bright-eyed one, 
so steep and mellow your ecstasy in the solemnities around, 
hat it will assume a rarer and finer tincture, even more 
grateful to the imderstanding, if not to the senses, than 
th^ form of the emotion which arises from such companion- 
ship in spots where all is life, and growth, and fecundity^ 
It was in this solemn place, whither they had withdrawn 
from tlie sight of relatives on one cold day in March, that 
Sir -Ashley Mottisfont asked in marriage, as his second 
wif€j, Philippa, the gentle daughter of plain Squire Okehall. 
Her life had been an obscure one thus far ; whilelSir Ashley, 
though not a rich man, had a certain distinction about 
him ; so that everybody thought what a convenient, elevat- 
ing, and, in a word, blessed match it would be for such 
a supemumeri^ as she. Nobody thought so mote than 

- ■ . ' mz ' ■■ " 
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. the ahiiable girl hersfji She had been BinitteijL with such 
afi^ion. for him that, /when^i^sbe walked the 
. ^es at his side ou the before-riientioned 4ay, ^he not 
teow that her feet touched hard ^vement:; , it ^emed to 
her rather that she was floating in space. Philjg^ was 
'/.an ecstatic, heart*thumping maiden, and could n% hnder^ 
stand how she had deserved to have sent to her such an 
illustrious lover* such a travelled personage,^ such a hand-, 
some man. 

When he put the question, it was in no clumsy language, 
such as the ordinary bucolic county landlords were wont to ^ 
use on like quivering occasions, but as elegantly as if he 
had been taught it in Enfield's Speaker. Yet fie hesitated 
a little — for he had something to add. 

' My pretty Philippa/ he said (she was not very pretty 
by the way), ' I have, you must know, a little girl depen- 
dent upon me : a little waif I found one day in a patch 
of wild oats [such was this worthy baronet's humour] 
when I was riding home : a little ‘nameless creature, whom 
I wish to take care of till she is old enough to take care 
of herself, and to educate in a plain way. She is only 
fifteen months old, and is at present in the hands of a 
kind villager’s wife in my parish. W^ill you object to give 
some attention to the little thing in her helplessness ? ' 

It need hardly be said that our innocent young lady, 
loving him so deeply and joyfully as she did, replied that 
she would do all she could for the nameless child ; and, 
shortly afterwards, the pair were married in the same 
cathedral that had echoed the whispers of his declaration, 
the officiating minister being the Bishop himself, a veaer- 
jible and experienced man, so well accomplished in uniting 
people who had a mind lor that sort of experiment, that 
, the couple, with some sense of surprise, foimd themselves 
<me while they were still vaguely gazing at each other as 
two independent beings. 

After this operation they went home to Deandeigh Park, 
and made a beginning of living happily ever after. Lady 
Mottisfont, true to her promise, was always running down 
to the village during the following weeks to see the baby 
whom her hutsband had so mysteriously lighted on during 



his nde !btotne-^>mcendn& intearest^ she 

ha4’ h^ bwn o^dokai ; hut hdng so 
and afiecddnate that ^ ootdd have Ipyed s^d!''’ 

stfflies if there had beea no Jiving cceatntes i6‘i6v^ .she;: 
titter^ none of her thoughts. The little thir^/ii^o'hed ‘ 
beoi <htistened Dorothy, tocdc to Lady Mottisfoat hsjf ; 
tlie h^dn^'s jnjung vrife had been her mother; and at ; 
length ^lilipfta grew so fond of the child that she ventured , 
to a^ her liusband if she might have Dorothy in her own ; 
home, and bring her up carefully, just as if she were her e 
own. * To this he answered that, though remarks might be ! 
made thereon, he had no objection ; a fact whidh waS 
obvious, Sir Aihley seeming rather pleased than otherwise! ' 
vnth the jmposal. 

After this they lived quietly and uneventfully for two 
or three years at Sir Ashley Mottisfont’s residence in that 
part oLEngland, with as near an approach to bliss as the 
dimate of this country allows. The child had been a god- , 
send to Philippa, for there seemed no great probability of 
her having one of her own : and she wi^y regarded the 
possession of Dorothy as a spedal kindness of Plovidence, 
and did not worry her mind at all as to Dorothy’s possible 
origin. Being a tender and impulsive creature, she loved 
her husband without critidsm, exhaustively and rdigiously,«. 
and the child not much otherwise. She watched the litw 
foundling as if she had been her own by nature, and Dor-, 
othy became a great solace to her when her husband was 
absent on pleasure or business ; and when he came home 
he looked pleased to see how the two had won each other's 
hearts. Sir Ashley would kiss his wife, and his wife would, 
Mss little Dorothy, and little Dorothy would Mss Sir Ash* 
ley, and after this triangular burst of affection Lady Mottis- 
font would say, ' Dear me — I forget she is not mine 1 ’ 

‘ What does it matter ? ' her husband would reply. 

' Providence is fore-knowing. 'He has sent this one because 
he is mrt intending to send us one by any other channel!:' 

Their life was of the simplest. Since his travels the 
barosiet had taken to sporting and farming; while Philippa 
/.was a patisru of domesticity. Their pleasures were all 
local; to test, and rose udth the cartr , 
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horses ahd whistling Waggoners. They khew the names 
of every bird and tree not exceptionally rmanninon, and 
conld foretell the weather almost as wdi as anxious far- 
mers and old people with corns. 

One day Sir Ashley Mottisfont received a letter, which 
he read, and musingly laid down on the table ^thout 
remark. 

‘What is it, dearest ? ' asked his wife, glancing at the, 
sheet. 

' Oh, it is from an old lawyer at Bath whom I Used to 
know. He reminds me of something I said to him fbur or 
five years ago — some little time before we were married—^, 
about Dorothy.' 

-'•What about her ? ' 

' It was a casual remark I made to him, when I thought 
you might not take kindly to her, that if he knew a lady 
who was anxious to adopt a child, and could insura a good 
home to Dorothy, he was to let me know.' 

‘ But that was when you had nobody to take care of 
her,' she said quickly. ' How absurd of him to write now 1 
Does he know you are married ? He must, surely.' 

' 0 yes ! ' 

He handed her the letter. The solicitor stated that a 
-widow lady of position, who did not at present wish her 
name to be disclosed, had lately become a client of his 
while taking the waters, and had mentioned to him that 
she would like a little girl to bring up as her own, if she 
could be certain of fining one of good and pleasing dis- 
position ; and, the better to insure this, she would not wish 
the child to be too young for judging her qualities. He 
Had remembered Sir Asliiey's observation to him a long 
whUe ago, and tlierefore brought the matter before him. 
It would be an excellent home for the little girl--of that 
he was positive — ^if she had Uot already found such a home* 

‘ But it is absurd of the man to write so long after 1 ' 
said L^idy Mottisfont, with a lumpiness about the back of 
her throat as she thought how much Dorothy had become 
to her. ‘ I suppose it was when you first-— found her— 
that you told him this ? ' 

• Exactly— it was theanu' , 
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He fdl into ttonght, and neither Si* *Aslfey iiwsr 
Mottbfont took the trouble to answer the ; ; 

and so the matter ended for the time* r ^ ' 

One day at cjitmer, on their return frmn a^sh6rt afaifeen^^ 
in town, whither they had gone to see what tiie Wort^-Wai - 
(doing, hear what it was saying, and to make then^v^”^ 
gener^y fashionable after rusticating for so long— <m thia; 
occasion, I say, they learnt from some friend who had ' 
joined them at dinnei; that Femell Hall — the manorial^! 
house of the estate next their own, « which had been offered . 
on le^ by reason of the impecuniosity of its owner — ^had 
been taken for a term by a widow lady, an Italian Contessa, 
whose name I will not mention for certain reasons whidi x 
may by and by appear. Lady Mottisfont expressed hW 
surprise and interest at the probability of having such a 
neighbour. * Though, if I had been born in Italy, I tliink 
I should have liked to remain there,' she said. 

‘ She is not Italian, though her husband was,' said Sir 
Ashley. 

' 0 ; you have heard about her before now ? ' 

' Yes ; they were talking of her at Grey's the other 
evening. She is English.' And then, as her husband said . 
no more about the lady, the friend who was dining with : 
them told Lady Mottisfont that the Countess's father Aad 
speculated largely in East-India Stock, in which immense 
fortunes were being made at that time : through this his 
daughter had found herself enormously wealthy at his 
death, which had occurred only a few weeks after the death 
of her husband. It was supposed that tlie marriage of an 
enterprising English speculator's daughter to a poor foreign 
nobleman had been matter of arrangement merely. Asr 
soon as the Countess's widowhood was a little further 
advanced she would, no doubt, be the mark of all the 
schemers who came near her, for she was still quite yoiing. 
But at present she seemed to desire quiet, and avoided 
society and town. 

Some weeks after tWs time Sir Ashley Mottisfont sat 
looking fixedly at his lady for many moments. He said : 

' It migSt have been better for Dorothy if the Coimtess 
had taken her. She is so weal^y in comparison with out'* > 
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selves, md could have u Aered the girl into the ^at world 
more effectually than we ever ^all be able to do/ 
y^The Contessa take Dorothy? ' said Lady Mottislonti 
;:^th a start: " What--^vas die the lady who to 

, adopt her ? ' ' . 

* Yes ; she was stasdng at Bath when Lawyer Gaj^on 
'wrote to me/ 

' But how do you know all this, Ashley ? ' 

He showed a little hesitation. *^Oh, Tve seen her/ he 
says. ' You know, she drives to the meet sometimes, 
though sh^" does not ride ; and she has informed me that 
she was the lady who inquired at Gayton.' 

' You have talked to her as well as seen her, then ? ' 

' O yes, several times ; everybody has/ 

* Why ^dn*t you tell me ? ' says his lady. ' I had quite 
forgotten to call upon her. I'll go to-morrow, or soon. 
* . . But I can't think, Ashley, how you can say that it 
might have been better for Dorothy to have gone to her ; 
she is so much our own now that I cannot admit any such 
conjectures as those, even in jest/ Her eyes reproached 
him so eloquently that Sir Ashley Mottisfont did not 
answer. 

Lady Mottisfont did not hunt any more than the An^o- 
Italian Countess did ; indeed, she had become so "absorbed 
in household matters and in Dorothy's well-being that die 
had no mind to waste a minute on mere enjoyments. As 
she had said, to talk coolly of what might have been the 
best destination in days past for a child to whom they 
had become so attached seemed quite barbarous, and she 
could not understand how her husband should consider 
.t!ie point so abstractedly ; for, as will probably have been 
jessed, Lady Mottisfont long before this time, if she had 
not done so at the very beginning, divined Sir Ashley’s 
true relation to Dorothy. But the baronet's wife was so 
discreetly meek and mild that she never told him of her 
surmise, and took what Heaven had sent her without cavil, 
her generosity in this respect having been bountifully 
rewarded by the new life she found m her love for the little 
girl. 

Her husband recurred to the same uncomfortable sub- 
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iect, when; a few da;^ they, were speaking 

lixig abroad. He sam that it was almost a pity, if they : 

thought of going, that they had not fallen/^VW^ the ' 

COtmtess's wish. That lady had Aold him 

met Dorothy walking with, her nurse* and that she h^ ^; 

never seen a child she liked so well. |i 

* What — she covets her still ? How impertinent of fh|3r 

woman ! " said Lady Mottisfont. - ; 

^ She seems to do so. , . . You see, dearest Philippa;^ 
the advantage to Dorothy would have been that^the Coun-;V 
tess w&uld have adopted her legally, and have made her '; 
as her own daughter ; while we have not done that — § 
ate only bringing up and educating a poor child in charity/ 

‘ But ril adopt her fully — ^niake her mine legally I ' cried 
his wife in an anxious voice. ' How is it to & done ? ' 

* H*m.' He did not inform her, but fell into thought ; 
and, for reasons of her own, his lady was restless and 
uneasy. 

The very next day Lady Mottisfont drove to Femell 
Hair to pay the neglected call upon her neighbour. The 
Countess was at home, and received her graciously. But 
poor Lady Mottisfont's heart died within her as soon a$ ; 
she set eyes on her new acquaintance. Such wonderful 
beauty, of the fully-developed kind, had never confronted 
her before inside the lines of a human face. She seemed ’ 
to shine with every light and grace that woman can pos- 
sess. Her finished Continental manners, her expanded 
mind, her ready wit, composed a study that made the 
other poor lady sick ; for she, and latterly Sir Ashley . 
himself, were rather rural in manners, and she felt abashed^ 
by new sounds and ideas from without. She hardly knew 
three words in any language but her o^m, while this divine 
creature, though truly English, had, apparently, whatever 
she wanted in the Italian and French tongues to suit every 
impression ; which was considered a great improvement 
to speech in those days, and, indeed, is by many considered 
as such in these. 

' How vep^ strange it was about the little girl ! ' the 
Contessa said to Lady Mottisfont, in her gay tones./ * I , 
mean^ that the child th§ , lawyer recommended shouhL just 
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btidore then, have be» ^opted by you, ^ho are now my 
:jpeighi)our. How is she getting ohf I must come and. 
see her.' ^ 

V ' Do you still want dier ? ' asks Lady Mottisfont sua- 
piciously, ' ? 

* O, I should like to have her I * : , ^!r 

' But you can’t ! She’s mine I ’ said the other greedily^y 

A drooping manner appeared in the Countess irim that ; 
moment. 

Lady Mottisfont, too, was in a wretched mood the 
way home that day. The Countess was so charxhing in 
every way that she had charmed her gentle ladyship ; 
hdw should it be possible that she had failed to charm Sir 
Ashley ? Moreover, she had awakened a strange thought 
in Philippa’s mind. As soon as she reached home she 
rushed to the nursery, and there, seizing Dorothy, frantically 
Mssed her ; then, holding her at arm’s length, she gazed 
with a piercing inquisitiveness into the girl’s lineaments. 
She sighed deeply, abandoned the wondering Dorothy, and 
hastened away. 

She had seen there not only her husband’s traits, which 
she had often beheld before, but others, of the shade, 
shape, and expression which characterized those of her 
new neighbour. 

Then this poor lady perceived the whole perturbing 
sequence of things, and asked herself how she could have 
been such a walking piece of simplicity as not to have 
thought of this before. But she did not stay long upbraid- 
ing herself for her shortsightedness, so overwhdmed was 
. she with misery at the spectacle of herself as an intruder 
"“between these. To be sure she could not have fores^ 
such a conjuncture ; but that did not lessen her grief. 
The woman who had been both her husband’s bliss and 
his backsliding had reappeared free when he was no longer 
^,SD, and she evidently was d 3 dng to claim her own in the 
person ol Dorothy, who had meanwhile grown to be, to 
Lady Mottisfont, almost the only source of each day’s 
happiness, supplying her with something to , watch over, 
inspiring with the sense of maternity, aiid so largely 
reSectpijg' hW husband’s natme as almost to deceive her 
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into the pleasant belief that the girl reflecited her own 
also. 

If there was a single direction in which this devotee 
and virtuous lady etted, it was i^ the direction of ova:* 
submissivcucss. When all is said and done, and the troth 
tdd, men seldom ^ow much self-sacrifice in their conduct 
as lords and masters to helpless women boiuid to them 
for life, and perhaps (though 1 say it with all uncertainty) 
if she had blazed up in his face like a furze-faggot, directly 
he came home, she might have helped herself a little. But 
God knows whether this is a true supposition ; at any 
rate she did no such thing, and waited and prayed that 
she might never do despite to him who, she was bound to 
admit, had always been tender and courteous towards her ; 
and hoped that little Dorothy might never be taken away. 

By degrees tlie two households became friendly, and 
very seldom did a week pass without their seeing some- 
thing of each other. Try as she might, and dangerous as 
she assumed the acquaintanceship to be. Lady Mottisfont 
could detect no fault or flaw in her new friend. It was 
obvious that Dorothy had been the magnet which had 
drawn the Contessa hither, and not Sir Ashley. Such 
beauty, united with such understanding and brightness, 
Philippa had never before known in one of her own sex, 
and she tried to think (whether she succeeded I do not 
know) that she did not mind the propinquity ; since a 
woman so rich, so fair, and with such a command of suitors, 
could not desire to wreck the happiness of so inoffensive a 
person as herself. 

The season drew on when it was the custom for families 
of distinction to go off to The Bath, and Sir Ashley Mottis-' 
font persuaded his wife to accompany him thii^er with 
Dorothy. Everybody of any note was there this year. 
From their own part of England came many that they 
knew ; among the rest. Lord and Lady Purbeck, the Earl 
and Cormtess of Wessex, Sir John Grebe, the Drenkhards, 
Lady Stourvale, the old Duke of Hamptonshire, the Bishop 
of Mdehester, the Dean of Exonbury, and other lesser 
li^ts of CcAirt, pulpit and fidd. Thither also caane the 
fair Contessa, vdiom, as soon as Philippa saw how much 
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ivas sought after hf younger men, she ootfld hot ccm-- 
;jgcientiously susp^t ^ reoiewed deigns upon Sir Addey. 
i But the Counter had finer opportunities than ever^yrith 
Dorothy; for Lhdy Mottisfont was often indisposed, and 
even at other times could not honestly hinder an intter- 
course which gave bright ideas to the child. Dorofliy'' 
welcomed her new acquaintance with a strange and iiistinc-^ ^ 
tive readiness that intimated the wonderful subtlety of flie 
threads which bind flesh and flesh together. 

At last the crisis came : it was precipitated by an acci- 
dent. Dorothy and her nurse had gone out one day for 
aa airing, leaving Lady^ Mottisfont done indoors. \V^ile 
C. she sat gloomily thinking that in all likelihood the Coun-, 
tess wodd contrive to meet the child somewhere, and 
.exchange a few tender words with her, Sir Ashley Mottis- 
font rushed in and informed her that Dorothy had just 
had the narrowest possible escape from death. Some work- 
’ men were undermining a house to pull it down for rebuild- 
V ing, when, without warning, the front wall inclined slowly 
^ outwards for its fall, the nurse and child passing beneath 
it at the same moment. The fall was temporarily arrested 
by the scaffolding, while in the meantime the Countess 
had witnessed their imminent danger from the other side 
of the street. Springing across, she snatched Dorothy 
from under the wall, and pulled the nurse after her, the 
middle of the way being barely reached before they were 
, enveloped in the dense dust of the riescending mass, though 
not a stone touched them, 

' Where is Dorothy ? ' says the excited Lady Mottisfont. 

' She has her — she won't let her go for a time ' 

• * Has her ? But she's mim — she's mine ! ' cries Lady 

Mottisfont. 

Then her quick and tender eyes perceived that her hus- 
band had almost forgotten her intrusive existence in con- 
temi^ting the oneness of Dorothy's, the Countesses, and 
hiSQwn: he was in a dream of exaltation which recognized 
nothing necessa^ to his well-being outside that welded 
circle of three lives. 

D(^thy was at length brought home ; she was much 
fascinated by ilie Countess, and saw noriiing tragic, but 
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In ^ evemi^, when the ocdtement was oVeir. 'at^ Dc^uthy . 
was |mt to bed, ^ Ashley said, ' She has say^ Lkaothy, ' 
and 1 have been asking myself what I can do ^or hec ns 
sQght acknowledgment of }icr hermsm. Surei^ #e oni^i ' 
to let her have Dorothy to bring up, since she still ele^ey ( 
to do it ? It would be so much to Dorothy’s advakta^V 
We ought to look at it in that light, and not selfishly.’ ' ' ;f 

Philippa seized his hand. ' Ashley, Ashley ! You don't ■; 
mean it — ^that I must lose my pretty darling— the only ' 
caie ,I liave ? ’ She met his gaze with her piteous mourn ; 
and Wt eyes so painfully strained, that he turned away „ 
hk face. 

The next morning, before Dorothy was awake, Lady 
Mottisfont stole to the girl's bedside, and sat xegarding 
her. When Dorothy opened her eyes, she fixed them for a. 
long time upon Phfiippa’s features. 

' Mamma — you are not so pretty as the Cohtessa, are 
you ? ’ she said at length. 

‘ I am not, Dorothy.’ 

‘ Why are you not, mamma ? ’ 

' Dorothy — ^where would you rather live, always ; with 
me, or with her ? ’ 

'The little girl looked troubled. ‘ I am sorry, mamma 
I don’t mean to be unkind ; but I would rather live With 
her ; I mean, if I might without trouble, and you did not 
mind, and it could be just the same to us all, you know.’ 

* Has she ever asked you the same question ? ’ 

‘ Never, mamma.’ 

There lay the sting of it : the Countess seemed the sotd 
of honour and fairness in this matter, test her as she might.” 
That afternoon Lady Mottisfont went to her husband with 
sngular firmness upon her gentle face. 

‘ Adiley, we have been married nearly five years, and I 
have never challenged you with what I know p^ectly 
well — ^the parentage of Dorothy.' 

‘Never have. you, Philippa dear. Though I ’have seen 
that you knew from the tot.’ 

’ From the tot as to her father, not as to her motto. , 
Ho: I did not know for some time.; but I know 
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>* Ab 1 you have discovered that too ? ' shys h^ without 
much suiprise. • 

V ‘Could I hdp it? Very well, that being isoi, ,I havev 
'thought it over; and 1 have spol^ to Doro&y. I aamb , 

; to her going. I can do no less than grant to the Oommsss'^ V 
her widi, after to kindness to my — ^your — ^har — ddh}.' ’>j 

Then this self-sacrihdng woman went hastily awajr that 
be might not see that her heart was bursting ; and there<- 
upon, before they left the city, Dorothy changed her mothet 
and to home. After this, the Countess went away to. 
London for a while, taking Dorothy with her; and die 
barcmet and his wife returned to their londy place at . 
Deandd^ Park without her. 

: To renounce Dorothy in the bustle of Bath was a dif- 
ferent thing from living without her in this quiet home. 
One evening Sir Ashley missed his wife from the supper- 
;'^hle ; her manner had been so pensive and woeful of late 
'that he immediatdy became alarmed. He said nothing, 
but looked about outside the house narrowly, and discemra 
to form in the park, where recently she had been accus- 
tomed to walk alone. In its lower levds there was a pool 
fed by a trickling brook, and he reached this spot in . time 
to hear a splash. ' Running forward, he dimly peredved 
her light gown floating in the water. To pull her out was 
the work of a few instants, and beating her indoors to her 
room, he undressed her, nobody in the house knowing of 
the inddent but himself. She had not been immersed 
long enough to lose her senses, and soon recovered. She 
owned that she had done it because the Contessa had taken 
away her child, as she persisted in calling Dorothy. Ito 
Tiusband spoke sternly to her, and impressed upem her the 
^ weakness of giving way thus, when all that had happened 
, was for the best. She took his reproof meekly, anda<hdtted 
h^ fault. 

Aft^ that she became more resigned, but he often caugM 
her ia tears over some doll, shoe, or ribbon of Dorothy's, 
and. draded to takefrer to the North of England for change 
.. of air mid scene. This was not without its bendSdal effect, 
corporeally no less than mentally, as later events showed, . 
but she . stiff eyim^ a preternatural shaip^ess of ear at 
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. the mo^ ^siiaJ’iilentlcni of the cbUd^l ' Sn^E^dKl 

home, the Conatess aiid Iforpthy vtrere effll aiteeBt frpm ' 
ad^botuing Femell H a l l, but in a month^or tvd ^ejr‘ 
and n little later Sr Ashley, Hiotfisfi^ t^uhe ibto. 
I^Hrife’s room full of ne^nrs. 'y. 

; ‘ Well— would you think.it, Philippa ! After beihg. to, 
desperate, too, about getting Dorothy to b&With htol ' 

' Ah — ^what ? ' , 

' Our neighbour, the Countess, is going to b^ nuoded 
again 1 It is to somebody she has met in Lond6n.' 

Lady Moitisfont was much surprised; she had nev^ 
dreamt of such an event. The confict for the possession 
of Dorothy’s person had obscured the possibility of .it ; 
yet what more likely, the Countess being still under thirty, - 
and so good-looking ? 

' What is of still more interest to us, or to you,' con- 
tinued her husband, ' is a kind offer' she has made. She 
is willing that you should have Dorothy back again See- 
ing what a ^ef the loss of her has been to 3 mu, she will 
try to do without her.’ 

‘ It is not for that ; it is not to oblige me,’ said Lady 
Mottisfont quickly. ‘ One can see well enough what it is 
for I ' 

' Well, never mind ; beggars mustn’t be choosers. The 
reason or motive is nothing to us, so that you obtain your 
desire.’ 

' I am not a beggar any longer,’ said Lady Mottisfont, , 
with proud mystery. 

' What do you mean by that ? ’ 

; Lady Mottisfont hesitated. However, it was only too 
plain &at she did not now jump at a restitution of one tbt 
whom some months before she had been breaking her 
heart. 

The explanation of this change of mood became apparent 
l^e little time farther on. Lady Mottisfont, after five 
ytors of wedded life, was expecting to become a nipth^, 
and the aspect of p^y things was greatly altered in her 
view. Among the more important changes was that Pf no 
, Ipnger fediitg Dorothy to be abscdutely indispensa^ to 
Ims: existence^. ■ ■■ '" 
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/ r lii^wliae, in yie^ coming marriage, Co«ntee^;:;| 
decided to abandon t&e remainder of her 'tenn at Femdfe 
and return to ber pretty little house in to^. 
could not do this 4^te bo quickly as she had 
' half a year or more elapsed before she finally 
the neighbourhood, the interval being pa^ed in alten^^^ 
tions between the country and London. Prior to hear 
departure she had an interview with Sir Ashley Mottisfont, :f . 
and^it occurred three days after his wife had presented him ^ 
with a son and heir. 

' I wanted to speak to you,' said the Countess, Iboking ] 
him luminously in the face, ‘ about the dear foundling I - 
hme adopted temporarily, and thought to have adopted ^ 
permanently. But my marriage makes it too risky ! ' 

"I thought it might be that,* he answered, regarding ; 
her steadfastly back again, and observing two tears come : 
slowly into her eyes as she heard her own voice describe /; 
Dorothy in those words. 1 ; 

* Don't criticize me,' she said hastily; and recovering 
herself, went on. ' If Lady Mottisfont could take her . 
back again, as I suggested, it would be better for me, and 
certainly no worse for Dorothy. To every one but ojjr- 
selves she is but a child I have taken a fancy to, and Lady 
Mottisfont coveted her so much, and was very reluctant 
to let her go. . . . I am sure she will adopt her again ? ' ^ 
she added anxiously, 

' 1 will sound her afresh,' said the baronet. * You leave ^ 
Dorothy behind for the present ? ' 

* Yes ; although I. go away, 1 do not give up the hous^ 
for another month.' 

He did not speak to his wife about the proposal till some; ' 
few days after, when Lady Mottisfont had nearly recovered, ’ 
and news of the Countess's marriage in London had just 
reached them. He had no sooner mentioned Dorothy's name ; 
than Lady Mottisfont showed symptoms of disquietude.^ % 

^ I ^ve not acquired any dislike of Dorothy,' she said^; 

^ but I feel that there is one nearer to,me now. Dorotty 
chose the alternative of going to the Countess, you murt 
remember, vdien I put it to her as between the Cxiantess and; v; 
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} * But, my deax Philippa, how cau yott argue thus albout 

^ a child, and that child our Dorothy ? ' 

^ * Not onrs/ said his wife, pointing to the cot. ' Ours is 

M' *^^at, then, Philippa/ he said, surprised, ' you won't 
: her back, after nearly dying of ^ef at the loss of 

. I cannot argue, dear Ashley. I should prefer not to 
iave the responsibility of Dorothy again. Her place is 
, |tUed now.' 

Her ‘husband sighed, and went out of the chamber. 

I There had been a previous arrangement that Dorothy 
I risould be brought to the house on a visit that day. but 
E*ili$tead of taking her up to his wife, he did not inform 
' liuiy Mottisfont of the child's presence. He entertained 
* fter himself as well as he could, and accompanied her into 
park, where they had a ramble together. Presently 
jte sat down on the root of an elm and took her upr^n his 

^ Between this husband and this baby, little Dorothy, 
you who had two homes are left out in the cold/ he said. 

' ‘ Can't I go to London with my pretty mamma ? ' said 
borothy, perceiving from his manner that there Mras a 
initch somewheic. 

[,/ ' I am afraid not, my child. She only took you to live 

r th her because she was lonely, you know.’ 

*Then can’t 1 stay at Deansleigh Park with my other 
^Aamrna and you ? ' 

' I am afraid that cannot be done either,' said he sadly. 

^ We have a baby in the house now.' He closed the reply 
stooping down and kissing her, there being a tear in ' 
ms eye, 

• Then nobody wants me ! ' said Dorothy pathetically. 

' O yes, somebody wants you,' he assured her. ' Where 
\<ymld you like to live besides ? ' 

> tJorothy's experiences being rather limited, she men- 
tioned the only other place in the world that she was 
acquainted with, the cottage of the villager who had taken 
fegjre of her before I^dy Mottisfont had removed her to the 
^lanor House. 
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^ Yes ; that's where you'll be best off/ and most incs 
pendent/ he answered, ‘ And I'll come to see you, t^X\ 
dear girl, and bring you pretty things ; and peiitaps yc^tj 
be just as happy there/ il; 

Nevertheless,^ when the change came, and Iterothy M 
handed over to the kind cottage-woman, tlie poor d&t 
missed the luxurious roominess of Femell Hall and 
leigh ; and for a long time her little feet, which had bftdf' 
accustomed to carpets and oak floors, suffered from th 
cold of the stone flags on which it was now her lot to liv 
and to play ; while chilblains came upon her fingers wit 
washing at the pump. But thicker shoes with nails ; 
them somewhat remedied the cold feet, and her complaid 
and tears on this and other scores diminished to silencf 
she became inured anew to the hardships of the f^g 
cottage, and she grew up robust if not handsome, oe 
was never altogether lost sight of by Sir Ashlev, thebe 
she was deprived of the systematic education which i 
been devised and begun for her by Lady Mottisfont, i 
well as by her real mother, the enthusiawStic Countess. Tr 
latter soon had other Dorothys to think of. who occiVid 
her time and affection as fully as Lady Mottisfont'sw- 
occupied by her precious boy. In the course of timidy 
doubly-desired and doubly-rejected Dorothy marrie^it 
believe, a respectable road-contractor — the same, if 1 ? ' 
take not, who repaired and improved the old high 
running from Wintoncester south-westerly throughlve 
New Forest — and in the heart of this worthy man of 
ness the i)oor girl found the nest which had been d^se 
her by her own flesh and blood of higher degree. 

na 

Several of the listeners wished to hear another ^d, 
from the sentimental member after this, but he saidist 
he could recall nothing else at the moment, and thne 
seemed to him as if his friend on the other side of thcr ^ 
place had someting to say from the look of his face, a* 

The member alluded to was a respectable churdiwany 
with a sly chink to one eyelid — possibly the result ost 
accident*-*^ and a regular attendant at the Club meetul 
He replied that his looks had been mainly caused b^ 
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Itcrest in the tUfo ladies of the last story,* apparently 
^a '^pmen of strong motherly instincts, even thoiagh they 
^Bre^not genuinely staunch in their tenderness. The tale 
d brought to his mind an instance of a firm^ ajSection 
‘\,*^that sort on the paternal side, in a ijature otherwise 
WW%>able. As for telling the story, his manner was much 
nst him, he feared ; but he would do his best, if they 
led. 

the President interposed with a suggestion that as 
.getting late in the afternoon it would be as well to 
their respective inns and lodgings for dinner, 
Wtetf which* those who cared to do so could return and 
OTohuae these curious domestic traditions for the remainder 
evening, which might otherwise prove irksome 
lugh. The curator had told him that the room was at 
service. The churchwarden, who was beginning to 
himgry himself, readily acquiesced, and the Club 
•ated for an hour and a half. Then the faithfil ones 
to drop in again — among whom were not the Presi- 
l^^mt ; neither came the rural dean, nor the two curates, 
you>ngh the Colonel, and the man of family, cigars in mouth, 
i *€•; good enough to return, having found their hotel 
t^olry. The museum had no regular means of illumination, 
pitcl a solitary candle, less powerful than the rays of the 
' 'i, was placed on the table; also bottles and glasses, 
^thvided by some thoughtful member. The chinJk-eyed 
- ' Irchwarden, now thoroughly primed, proceeded to relate 
ni4s ipwn terms what was in substance as follows, while 
J Iiy of lus listeners smoked. 
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By the Churchwarden 

In th€f reign of His Most Excellent Majesty King George 
tite Thiiy, Defender of the Faith and of the American 
Colonies, there lived in ' a faire maner-place ' (so Leland 
^called it in his day, as I have been told), in one o* the 
greenest bits of woodland between Bristol and the city of 
Exonbury, a young lady who resembled some aforesaid 
ones in having many talents and exceeding great beauty. 
^With these gifts she combined a somewhat imperious 
temper and arbitrary mind, though her experience of the 
Ivorld was not actually so large as her conclusive manner 
would have led the stranger to suppose. Being an 
orphan she resided with her uncle, who, though he was 
fairly considerate as to her welfare, left her pretty much 
to herself. 

Now it chanced that when this lovely young lady was 
about nineteen, she (being a fearless horsewoman) was rid- 
* cig, with only a young lad as an attendant, in mie o' the 
Is near her uncle's house, and, in trotting along, her 
borse stumbled over the root of a felled tree. She slipped 
lo the ground, not seriously hurt, and was assisted home^ 
py a gentleman who came in view at the moment of her* 
liap. It turned out that this gentleman, a total stran- 
ger to her, was on a visit at the house of a neighbouring 
landowner. He was of Dutch extraction, and occasionally 
came to England on business or pleasure from his planta- 
jfens in Guiana, on the north coast of South .America, 
Ij^ere he usually resided. 

^On this account he was natxuraUy but little known in 
pessejic, jpind was but a dight acquaintance of the gentle- 
fnan at whose mansion he was a guest. However, the 

613 ^ 
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. J righdgiip Wtweea him and the Heymere»>rras ihe tmcle 
. . '^d luece were namedr— wanned and warmed' by de^reeaii 
^ifljere being but lew 6rik o’ note in. the at tJiS^ 

r ^e, which made a newcomer, if he were at hU hodab^' 
and of good credit, always sore of a welcahte. A tendi^^ 
’ ' feeling (as it is called by the romantic) sprang qp betweeit 
the two young people, which ripened into intim^y. Andtsr-! 
ling, the forei^ gentleman, was of an amorous 
ment ; and, though he endeavoured to conceal. his^feeUn^ 
it cohld ^ seen that Miss Maria Heymere had impres^^ 
him rather more deeply than would be represented hplj;] 
scratch upon a stone. He seemed absolutely imable|,.^; 
free himsdf from her fascination; and his inabilitjr to^^ 
so, much as he tried — evidently thinking he had riot to^ 
ghost of a chance with her — ga.ve her the pleasure of power } 
. though she more than sympathized when she overhear't 
him heaving his deep-drawn sighs — ^privately to himfgfv,' 
as he supposed. 

After prolonging his visit by every conceivable excuse 
in his power, he summoned courage, and offered her hw' 
hand and his heart. Being in no way disindmed to Jhin^ 
thougb not so fervid as he, and her uncle making no object 
tion to the match, she consented to share his fate, foff 
better or otherwise, in the distant colony where, as hjl 
assured her, his rice, and coffee, and maize, and timberj' 
produced him ample means — ^a statement which was borne 
, out by his friend, her uncle’s neighbour. In short, a day 
for their marri^e was fixed, earlier in the engagement 
’ than is usual or desirable between comparative strangers, 
by reason of the necessity he was under of returning to 
’look after his properties. 

The wedding took place, and Maria left her uncle’s man^^, 
son with her husband, going in the first place ito London,' 
and about a fortnight after sailing with him'' across th<s 
gBtet ocean for their distant home — which, hdwfever, he 
assured h^, should not be her home for long, it being h^ 
intent^ ..to dispose of his interests in this part of 
world 'ks soon as the war was over, and he could do ill 
advantageously; when they could come to and 

. reside in some, hivourite capital. ' ; | 
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As they advanced on the dtow voyaj^e ^he 
he^jgrew more and more contained ; an<|,l)y time^ey 
ItiiM drawn near the Line/ he was quite depressed^ pst 
he h^ been before proposing to her* A day dr two' belpff^ 
landing at Paramaribo he embraced her in a ve^iy tearfni 
and pi^sidnate manner, and said he wished to make a 
cWession. It had been his misfortune, he said, to mar(y 
ai Quebec in early life a woman whose reputatimi proved 
to be in every way bad and scandalous. The discov^ 
’ d nearly killed him ; but he had ultimateljjj^^ separated 
iKfe her, and had never seen her since. He had hoped 
1^1 prayed she might be dead; but recently in London,; 
f JCwn they were starting on this journey, he had discovered 
^ic^t she was still alive. At first he had decided to keep 
this dark intelligence from her beloved ears ; but he had 
fdt that he could not do it. All he hoped was that such a 
condition of things would make no difference in her feel- 
ings for him, as it need make no difference in the course 
of their lives. 

S Thereupon the spirit of this proud and masterful lady 
' showed itself in violent turmoil, like the raging of a nor - 
west thunderstorm — as well it might, God knows. But^ 
she was of too stout a nature to be broken down by his 
revelation, as many ladies of my acquaintance would have 
been — so far from home, and right under the tropical blaze 
o’ the sun. Of the two, indeed, he was the more wretched 
and shattered in spirit, for he loved her deeply, and (th^e 
being a foreign twist in his make) had been tempted to 
this crime by her exceeding beauty, against which he had 
struggled day and night, till he had no further resistance 
left in him. It was she who came first to a decision as to 
what shou]^ be done— whether a wise one I do not attempt 
to judge. 

* I put it to you,’ says she, when many useless self- 
reproaches and protestations on his part had been uttered 
I put it to you vdiether, if any manliness is left in 
you, you ought not to do exactly what I consider the 
best thing for me in this strait to which you have reduced 
meV / ^ 

He pfomised^to do anything in the whole world. She 
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jSien requested litm to allow her to rettam, and announce 
Bih as having (^ed of malignant ague imineidiatdiy on 
fbeir arrival at Paramaribo ; that she shoidd^cmisequeikly 
appear in weeds as widow in her native place ; 
would never molest her, or come agmn to that bf tha 
world during the whole coume of his lifo—a goodjneason 
for which would be that the legal consequences might be 
serious. 

He readfly acquiesced in this, as he would have acquiesced 
in anythii% for the restitution of one he adored so deeply 
— even to the yielding of life itself. To put here in an 
immediate state of independence he gave her, in bonds 
and jewels, a considerable sum (for his worldly means had 
been in no way exaggerated) ; and by the next ship riie 
sailed again for England, having travelled no further than 
to Paramaribo. At parting he declared it to be his inten- 
tion to turn all his landed possessions into personal pn;^, 
perty,' and to be a wanderer on the face of the earth in 
remorse for his conduct towards her. 

Maria duly arrived in England, and immediately 
landing apprised her uncle of her return, duly appearing^ 
at his house in the garb of a widow. She was commiser- 
ated by all. the neighbours as soon as her story was told ; 
but only to her unde did she reveal the real state of affairs, 
and her reason for concealing it. For, though she had 
Jj^en innocent of wrong, Maria's pride was of that grain 
which could not brook the least appearance of hav- 
ing been fooled, or deluded, or nonplussed in her worldly 
aims. 

For some time she led a quiet life with her relative, and 
*in due course a son was bom to her. She was much re- 
spected for her dignity and reserve, and the portable wealth 
which her temporary husband had made over to her enabled 
her to live in comfort in a wing of the mansion, with- 
out assistance from her unde at all. But, knowing that 
she was not what she seemed to be, her life was an 
uneasy one, and she often said to herself : ^ ^ Suppose hjb 
continued existence should become known h^, and 
people diould discern the pride of mymotive in hiding my 
humiliation? , It would be woi^ than if I had I^n frank 
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at first. wlu&*X should been but for the crwt citf , 
this child/ . . 

;Such gramreflections as these occu|^^ her mth increase ' 
ving force ; and during their contiimance she encountered a 
worthy man of noble birth and title — Lord Icenway his 
name~whose seat was beyond Wintonce$ter, quite at 
t'other end of Wessex. He being anxious to pay Ws 
addresses to her, Maria willingly accepted them, though he 
was a plain man, older than herself ; for she discerned in a 
second marriage a method of fortifying her position against 
morriljung discoveries. In a few months their union took 
place, and Maria lifted her head as Lady Icenway, and left 
with her husband and child for his home as aforesaid, 
where she was quite unknown. 

A justification, or a condemnation, of her step (accord- 
ing as you view it) was seen when, not long after, she received 
a note from her former husband Anderling. It was a 
hasty and tender epistle, and perhaps it was fortunate that 
it arrived during the temporary absence of Lord Icenway. 
)His worthless wife, said Anderling, had just died in Quebec ; 
ne had gone there to ascertain particulars, and had seen 
the unfortunate woman buried. He now was hastening to 
England to repair the wrong he had done his Maria. He 
asked her to meet him at Southampton, his port of arrival ; 
which she need be in no fear of doing, as he had changed 
his name, and was almost absolutely unknown in EuroM. 
He would re-marry her immediately, and live with her in 
any part of the Continent, as they had originally intended, 
where, for the great love he still bore her, he would devote 
himself to her service for the rest of his days. 

Lady Icenway, self-possessed as it was her nature to be, 
was yet much ^sturbed at this news, and set off to meet 
him, imattended, as soon as she heard that the ship was 
in sight. As soon 'as they stood face to face she found 
that she still possessed all her old influence over him, though 
his power to fascinate her had quite departed. In Ms 
sorrow for his offence ag^nst her he had become a man of 
strict rdigious habits, self-denying as a lenten saint, tho^h 
formerly hfe had been a free and joyous liver. Having 
first got him to swear to make her any amwds she should 
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dh.odise''' (which he was imagirifrig must be by a trtse inar- 
inform!^ him that she had already wedded 
H^other husband/%n 4^cellent man oi andeirt family 'ai;id 
;|)os 5 essions, who liad given h&c a title, in WJ^ich she thudbi' 
fjtejoiced. 

' At this the countenance of the poor foreign gentleman 
became cold as clay, and his heart withered within him ; 
for as it had been her beauty , and bearing which had led 
him to sin to obtain her, so, now that her beauty was in 
fuller bloom, and her manner more haughty by her suc- 
cess, did he feel her fascination to be almost morC^^than 
he could bear,. Nevertheless, having sworn his word, he 
undertook to obey hes* commands, which were simply a 
renewal of her old request — that he would depart for some 
ioreign country, and never reveal his existence to hear 
friends, or husband, or any person in England; ne^ ’ 
trouble her more, seeing how great a harm it would uo 
her in the high position which she at present occupied. 

He bowed his head. ^ And the child — our child ? ' he said. 

^ He is well,’ says she. ' Quite well.' 

With this the unhappy gentleman departed, much sad-, 
der in his heart than on his voyage to England ; for it had] 
never occurred to him that a woman who rated her honopet^ 
so highly as Maria had done, and who was the mother ' 
child of his, would have adopted such means as this for 
t^ restoration of that honour, and'ai so surprisingly early 
a date. He had fully calculated on making her liis wife 
in law and truth, and on living in cheerful unity with her 
and his offspring, for whom he felt a deep and growing 
tenderness, though he had never once seen the child. 

* The lady returned to her mansion beyond Wintoncesto, 
and told nothing of the interview to her noble husband, 
who had fortunately gone that day to do a little cocking 
and ratting out by Weydon Priors, and knew nothing of 
her movements. She had dismissed her poor Anderling 
peremptorily enough ; yet she would often after this look 
in the face of the child of her so-called widowhood, to dis- 
cover what and how many traits of his father were to be 
seen in his lineaments. For this she had aihple oppor- 
tunity during^ the following autumn and winter months, 
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her husband biin^ a matter-of-fact hoblemanr who speht , 
the greater part of hfe time in field-sports and agpricultiue. . 

One winter day, whed; lie had started^for a hieet of the 
hounds a long way from lihe house — it bein® his custom 
to hunt three or four times a* week at this ^ason of the 
year — she had walked into the sunshine upon the terrape 
before the windows, where there fell at her feet some littlp . 
white object that had come over a boundary wall hard by; . 
It proved to be a tiny note wrapped round a stone. Lady 
Icenway opened it and read it, and immediately (no doubt, 
with' i stern fixture of her queenly countenance) walked 
hastily along the terrace, and through the door into the 
shrubbery, whence the note had come. The man who 
had first married her stood under the bushes before her. It 
was p|ain from his appearance that something had gone 
wrong^ with him. 

' ' You notice a change in me, my best-beloved,' he said. 

' Yes, Maria — I have lost all the wealth I once possessed 
— mainly by reckless gambling in the Continental hells 
::)to which you banished me. But one thing in the world 
^remains to me — the child — and it is for him that I have 
intruded here. Don't fear me, darling ! I shall not incon- 
venience you long ; I love you too well ! But I think of 
the boy day and night — I cannot help it — I cannot keep 
my feeling for him down ; and I long to see him, and speak 
a word to him once in my lifetime ! ' ,, 

' But your oath ? ' says she. ' You promised never to 
reveal by word or si^p ' 

‘ I will reveal nothing. Only let me see the child. I 
know what I have sworn to you, cruel mistress, and I 
respect my oath. Otherwise I might have seen him bf ^ 
some subterfuge. But I preferred the frank course of ' 
asking your permission.' 

She demurred, with the haughty severity which had 
grown part of her character, and which her elevation to . 
the rank of a^eress had rather intensified than diminished. 
She said that she would consider, and would give him an , 
answer the ^y after the next, at the same hour and place, 
when her husband would again be absent with his pack of 
hounds. T 
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The gentleman waited patiently. , Lltd 3 f Icenway; who; 
had now no conscious love left for him, well cOT^dered 
the matter, and felt that it would 1>e advisaWe not io push 
to extremes a man of so passionate a h^t. On the day 
and hour she met him as she had promised to dp. 

‘ You shall see him,' she said, ‘ of course on the strict 
condition that you do not reveal yourself, and hence, 
though you see him, he must not see you, or your manner 
might betray you and me. I will lull him into a nap in 
the afternoon, and then I will come to you here, and fetch 
you indoors by a private way.' " 

The unfortunate father, whose misdemeanour had 
recoiled upon his own head in a way he could not have 
foreseen, promised to adhere to her instructions, and waited ^ 
in the shrubberies till the moment when she shoujid call 
him. This she duly did about three o*clock that day, 
leading him in by a garden door, and upstairs to the mi- 
sery where the child lay. He was in his little cot, breath- 
ing calmly, his arm thrown over his head, and his silken / 
curls cni^ed into the pillow. His father, now almost 
be pitied, bent over him, and a tear from his eye wetted 
the hoverlet. 

She held up a warning finger as he lowered his mouth 
to the lips of the boy. 

‘ But O, why not ? ' implored he. ( 

' Very well, then,' said she, relenting. ' But as gently 
. as possible.' 

He kissed the child without waking him, turned, gave 
him a last look, and followed her out of the chamber, 
when she conducted. him off the premises by the way he, 
Tiad come. 

But this remedy for his sadness of heart at being a 
stranger to his own son had the effect of intensifying the 
m^ady ; for while originally, not knowing or having ever 
sem the boy, he had loved Mm vaguely and maginatively 
only, he now became attached to him in fllte and bonei 
as any parent might ; and the feeling that he ccmld at best 
only see his child at the rarest and mo^ curso^ moments, 
if at all, drove him into a state of distraction wmeh threat- 
ened'^to overthrow his promise to the lx>y's mother to keep 
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oat of his sight. But soch wa^ his chiv^Slious r^wct fee 
iady Iceoway, and his xegret at having ever deenv^ her, 
thot he schooled bis poor heart into sabnosskai. i!)w£l% - 
to his loneliness, all the fervoor of vrhich he capable 
>r-and that was much — flowed now in the channel td poem- 
tal and marital love — for a child who did not l^w him, /. 
and a woman who had ceaised to love him. 

At length this singular punishment became such a tor* 
tore to th^ poor foreigner that he resolved to lessen it at . , 
all hazards, compatible with punctilious care for the name : 
of thedady his former wife, to whom his attachment seemed . 
to increase in proportion to her punitive treatment of him. 
At one time of his life he had taJeen great interest in tfdip* 
culture, as well as gardening in general ; and since the ruin 
of his fortunes, and his arrival in England, he had made of . 
his knowledge a precarious income* in the hot-^houses of 
nurserymen and others. Wth the new idea in his head 
he applied himself zealously to the business, till he acquired 
in a few months great skill in horticulture. Waiting till 
I the noble lord, his lady's husband, had room for an under- 
gardener of a general sort, he offered himself for the place, 
and was engaged inune^ately by reason of his civility 
and intelligence before Lady Icenway knew an3rilung of the 
matter. Much therefore did he surprise her when she found 
him in the conservatories of her mansion a week or two 
after his arrival. The punishment of instant dismissal, . 
with which at first she haughtily threatened him. my lady 
thought fit, on reflection, not to enforce. While he served 
her thus she knew he wo^d not harm her by a word, while, 
if he were expelled, chagrin might induce him to reveal 
in a moment of exasperation what kind treatment wouM 
assist him to conceal. * 

So be was allowed to remain on the premises, and bad 
for bis residence a little cottage by the garden-w^ which 
had been the domicile of some of his predecessors in’ the 
same occupation. Here he lived absolutely alone, and 
speut much of his leisure in reading, but the greater patf 
in watdiing the windows and lawns of his lady's house fixf 
f^hmpses of the form of the child. It was for that child's 
sake that he abandoned the tenets of the Roman Codiolic 
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CSKtuch in which he had been reaped, and becanie' the most 
re^ar attendant at the services in the palish place p( 
Worship hard by, where, sitting behind the pew of my 
lady, my lord, and my lord's stepson, the gardaier could 
, pensively study the traits and movements of the youngstm: 
at only a few feet distance, without suspicion or hindrance. 

He filled his post for more than two years wth a pleas- 
ure to himself which, though moiunful, was soothing, his 
lady never forgiving him, or allowing him to be anything 
more than ' the gardener ' to her child, though once or 
twice the boy said, *That gardener's eyes are sc sad I 
Why does he look so sadly at me ? ' He sunned himself 
in her scomfulness as if it were love, and his ears drank 
in her curt monosyllables as though they were rhapsodies 
of endearment. Strangely enough, the coldness with which 
she treatM her foreigner began to be the conduct of Lord 
Icenway towards herself. It was a matter of great anxiety 
to him that there should be a lineal successor to the bafony, 
yet no sign of that successor had as yet appeared. One 
day he complained to her quite roughly of his fate. * AUj 
will go to that dolt of a cousin ! ' he cried. ' Td sooner 
see my name and place at the bottom of the sea ! ' 

The lady soothed him and fell into thought, and did not 
recriminate. But one day, soon after, she went down to 
the cottage of the gardener to inquire how he was getting 
on, for he had been ailing of late, though, as was supposed, 
not seriously. Though she often visited the poor, she had 
never entered her under-gardener's home before, and was 
. much.surprised — even grieved and dismayed — to find that 
he was too ill to rise from his bed. She went back to her 
isyansion and returned with some delicate soup, that she 
migfet have a reason for seeing him. 

His condition was so feeble and alarming, and his face 
so thin, .that it quite shocked her softening heart, and 
gaidhg upon him she said, * You must get well — ^you must f 
a reason, I have been hard with you hitherto — I 
know it, I will not be so again.' 

The sick and dying man — for he was dying indeed — 
tqok her hand and pressed it to his lips. ' T6o late, n^ 
dlurling, too latel ' he murmured. 
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‘ But y^u mmt ;dte 1 0 , you inust ^uot 1 * ibo said.' 
Ajid <Mi aji impulse she bent down and whispered ioine words 
to him, blushing as she had blushed in her m^en days. 

He replied by a faint wan smile. ^ Ah — why did yon 
not say so sooner ? Time was . . . but that's p^st I ' he : 
said." 'I must diel* 

And die he did, a few days later, as the sun was going , 
down behind the garden- w^L Her harshness seemed to 
come trebly home to her then, and she remorsefully ex- . 
claimed against herself in secret and alone. Her one desire 
now ti^as to erect some tribute to his memory without its^ 
being recognized as her handiwork. In the completion of 
this scheme there arrived a few months later a handsome 
stained-glass window for the church; and when it was^^ 
unpacked and in course of erection Lord Icenway strolled 
into the building with his wife. 

Erected to his memory hy his grieving widow * he 
said, reading the legend on the glass. ' I didn't laiow 
that he had a wife ; Tve never seen her.' 

I * O yes, 3^011 must have, Icenway ; only you forget,' 
replied his lady blandly. * But she didn't live with him, 
and was never seen visiting him, because there were differ-^ 
ences between them ; which, as is usually the case, makes 
her all the more sorry now.' 

‘And go ruining herself by this expensive ruby^and- 
azure glass-design.' 

‘ She is not poor, they say.’ 

As Lord Icenway grew older he became crustier and 
crustier, and whenever he set eyes on his wife's..boy by^ 
her other husband he would burst out morosely, saying, 

' 'Tis a very odd thing, my lady, that you could obli^ 
your first husband, and couldn’t oblige me.' ' 

' Ah I if I had only thought of it sooner I ' she mur- 
mured. ' , ■ 

' What ? ^ said he. ' 

‘ Nothing, dearest,' replied Lady Icenway. 

' -.t 

llie Colonel was the first to comment upon the church- 
warden's fale, by saying that the fate of the pOOT fellow 
was rather a hr^ one. 
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*the gentleman-tradesman canid not see tl^t his faite 
was at all too hard for him. He was legally nothing 
her, and he had served her shamefully. If he had been 
really her husband it would have stood differtotly. 

The Bookworm remarked that Lord Icenway seemed to 
have been a very unsuspicious dian, with which view a 
fat member with a crimson face agreed. It was true his 
wfe was a very close-mouthed personage, which made a 
difference. If she had spoken out recklessly her-lord might 
have been suspicious enough, as in the case of that lady 
who lived at Stapleford Park in their great-grandhtthers' 
time. Though there, to be sure, considerations arose 
which made her husband view matters with much phil- 
osophy. 

A few of the members doubted the possibility of this in 
such cases. 

The crimson man, who was a retired maltster of com- 
fortable means, ventru, and short in stature, cleared his 
throat, blew off his superfluous breath, and proceeded to 
give the instance before alluded to of such possibility, first f 
apologizing for his heroine's lack of a title, it never having 
been his good fortune to know many of the nobility. To 
his style of narrative the following is only an approxima- 
tion. 
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SQUIRE PETRICK'S LADY 

By the Crimson Maltster 

Folk* who are at all acquainted with the traditions of 
Stapleford Park will not need to be told that in the middle 
of the last century it was owned by that trump of mort- 
gagees, Timothy Pelrick, whose skill in gaining possession 
of fair estates by gianting sums of money on their title- 
deeds has seldom if ever been equalled in our part of 
England. Timothy was a la^er by profession, and agent 
to several noblemen, by which means his special line of 
business became opened to him by a sort of revelation, 

, It is said that a relative of his, a very deep thinker, who 
afterwards had tlie misfortimc to be transported for life 
for mistaken notions on the signing of a wUI, taught him 
considerable legal lore, which he creditably resolved never 
to throw away for the benefit of other people, but to reserve 
it entirely for his own. 

However, I have nothing in paiticular to say about his 
early and active days, but rather of the time when, an 
old man, he had become the owner of vast estates by 
the means I have signified — among them the great 
manor of Stapleford, on which he lived, in the splen^d 
old mansion now pulled down; likewise estates * at 
Marlott, estates near Sherton Abbas, nearly all the borough 
of Millpool, and many properties near Ivell. Indeed, 
I can't call to min'd hdf his landed possessions, and 
I don't know that it matters much at this time of day, 
seeing that he's been dead and gone many years. It is 
said that when he bought an estate he would not decide 
to pay the price till he had walked over every single acre 
with his 0^ t;wo feet, and prodded the soil at every point 
with his spud, to test its quality, which, if we regard 

027 
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tike extent of his piopeities, must have be^ a stilE l^tfisiness 
'•tor him. 

. At the time I am'^peaking of he was a man 0i)3Br ^gbuby^ 
^and his son was dead; but he had giundsons, tite 
elder of whom, his namesake, was marri<^ and itas slmctfy 
.. expecting issne. Just then the mandfatiii^ was tak^ m, 
lot death, as it seemed, considering his a^ By his will 
' the old man had created an entail (as I believe the lawyers 
I call it), deviring the whole of the estates to his d|d^ grand- 
son and his issue male, failii^ which, to his 3^unger grand- 
son and his issue male, failing whidi, to remoter relatives, 
who need not be mentioned now. 

While old Timothy Petrick was lying ill, his elder grand- 
son's wife, Annetta, gave birth to her exijected child, who, 
'as fortune would have it, was a son. Timothy, her hus- 
band, though sprung of a scheming family, was no great 
schemer himself; he was the single one of the Petricks 
then living whose heart had ever been greatly moved by 
. sentiments which did not run in the groove of ambition ; 
and on this account he had not married well, as the saying 
is ; his wife having been the daughter of a family of no 
better beginnings than his own ; that is to say, ber father 
was a country townsman of the professional class. But 
she was a very pretty woman, by all accounts, and her 
husband had seen, courted, and married her in a high tide 
of infatuation, after a very riiort acquaintance, and with 
very little knowledge of her heart’s history. He had never 
found reason to regret his choice as yet, and bis anxiety 
for her recovery was great. 

She was supposed to be out of danger, and herself and 
' the child progressing well, when there was a change for 
:;tike worse, and she sank so rapidly that she was soon given 
;Over. When she felt that she was about to leave Mm, 
Annetta sent for her husband, and, on Ms speedy entiy 
and assurance that they were alone, she made him solemnly 
vow to give the child every care in any circumstances tiiat 
mi^t arise, if it should please Heaven to take her. TMs, 
of course, he readily promised. Then, aftm* some hesita- 
tion, ^ toM him tiiat she could not die v^th A. falsehood 
her sohl, and dire deceit in her life ; she mtot hiake a 
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lesrriWe confession to hto before her Bps se&d iot 
ever, ae thereupon related an inddent 
ba^*s parentage, which was not as he ^uppofifed. 

Irmothy Petrick, though a quick-feding ttstn, was not 
of a sort to show nerves* outwardly ; and he bo]:e himself 
as heroically as he possibly could do in this trying ihomeht^ 
of his life. That same night his wife died ; and while die ; 
lay dead, and before her funeral, he hastened to the bed- ^ 
side of his sick grandfather, and revealed to him all that 
had happened : the baby’s birth, his wife’s confession, and . 
her ifeath, beseeching the aged man, as he loved him, to 
bestir himself now, at the eleventh hour, and alter his will 
so as to dish the intruder. Old Timothy, seeing matters 
in the same light as his grandson, required no urging 
against allowing anything to stand in the way of legitimate 
inheritance ; he executed another will, limiting the entail 
to Timothy his grandson, for life, and his male heirs there- 
after to be born ; after them to his other grandson Edward, 
and Edward’s heirs. Thus the newly-born infant, who 
had been the centre of so many hopes, was cut off, and 
scorned as none of the elect. 

The old mortgagee lived but a short time after this, the 
excitement of the discovery having told upon him con- 
siderably, and he was gathered to his fathers like the most 
charitable man in his neighbourhood. Both wife ami 
grandparent being buried, Timothy settled down to his 
usual life as well as he was able, mentally satisfied that he 
had by prompt action defeated the consequences of such 
dire domestic treachery as had been shown towards him, 
and resolving to marry a second time as soon as he ccojjd 
satisfy himself in the choice of a wife. 

But men do not always know themselves. The embit- 
tered state of Timothy Petrick’s mind bred in him by 
degrees such a hatred and mistrust of womankind that, 
though several specimens of high attractiveness came under 
his eyes, he co^d not bring himself to the point of propos;- 
ing marriage. He dreaded to take up the position of husi- 
band a second time, discerning a trap in every petticoat, 
and a Slough of Despond in possible heirs. ' What has 
ha]q>eQed once, when all seemed so i^^ay faappeh agam/ 
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he said to himself. * I'll my name no^more.^ So he 
abstained from marriage, and overcame his for a lineal 
descendant to follow him in the ownership of Stafdrfcari. 

Timothy had scarcely noticed the unfortunate child feat 
his wife had borne, after arranging for a meagre fulfilment 
v of his promise to her to take care of the boy, by having 
him brought up in his house. Occasionally, remembering 
, this promise, he went and glanced at the child, saw that 
' he was doing well, gave a few special directions^ andhgain 
went his solitary way. Thus he and the child lived on in 
the Stapleford mansion-house till two or three years had 
passed by. One day he was walking in the garden, and 
by some accident left his snuff-box on a bench. When 
he came back to find it he saw the little boy standing there ; 
he had escaped his nurse, and was making a pla5^hing of 
the box, in spite of the convulsive sneezings which the 
game brought in its train. Then the man with the en- 
crusted heart became interested in the little fellow's per- 
sistence in his play under such discomforts ; he looked in 
the child's face, saw there his wife's countenance, though 
he did not see his own, and fell into thought on the piteous- 
ness of childhood — particularly of despised and rejected 
childhood, like this before him. 

From that hour, try as he would to counteract the feel- 
ing, the human necessity to love something or other got 
the better of what he had called his wisdom, and shaped 
. itself in a tender anxiety for the youngster Rupert. This 
name had been given him by his dying mother when, at 
her request, the child was baptized in her chamber, lest 
Jag, should not survive for public baptism ; and her husband 
,^ad never thought of it as a name of any significance till, 

; about this time, he learnt by accident that it was the name 
.TOf the young Marquis of Christminster, son of the Duke 
of Southwesterland, for whom Annetta had cherished warm 
feelings before her marriage. Recollecting some wander- 
ing phrases in his wife's last words, which he had not under- 
stock at the time, he perceived at last that this was the 
person to whom she had alluded when affording him a 
due to little Rupert's history. 

He would sit f^jilence for hours with the phild, being 
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no great speafcar at the best of times ? Imt Ifce boy* on!; 
his part, was too ready with his tongue fear in 

discourse to arise because Timothy Petrick hm nothing, 
to say. After idling away his mornings in this manner* 
Petrick would go to his own room and swear in long loud , 
whispers* and walk up and down, calling himself the most 
ridiculous dolt that ever lived, and declaring that he would,; 
never go near the little fellow again ; to which resolve he' 
Would adhere for the space perhaps of a day. Such cases 
are happily not new to human nature, but there never 
was a? case in which a man more completely befooled his 
former self than in this. 

As the child grew up, Timothy's attachment to him^ 
grew deeper, till Rupert became almost the sole object for 
which he lived. There had been pnough of the family 
ambition latent in him for Timothy Petrick to feel a little 
envy when, some time before this date, his brother Etbii^d 
had been accepted by the Honourable Harriet Mountclete, 
daughter of the second Viscount of that name and title ; 

* but«havmg discovered, as I have before stated, the pater- 
nity of his boy Rupert to lurk in even a higher stratum of 
society, those envious feelings speedily dispersed. Indeed, 
the more he reflected thereon, after his brother's aristo- 
cratic marriage, the more content did he become. His 
late wife took softer outline in his memory, as he thought 
of the lofty taste she had displayed, though only a plain 
burgher's daughter, and the justification for his wealmess 
in loving the child— the justification that he had longed 
for — ^was afforded now in the knowledge that the boy was 
by nature, if not by name, a representative of one of 
noblest houses in England. 

" She was a woman of grand instincts, after all/ he said 
to himself proudly, ‘ To fix her choice upon the immediate 
successor in that ducal line — ^it was finely conceived I 
Had he t>een of low blood like myself or my relations she 
would scarce have deserved the harsh measure that I have 
dealt out to her and her offspring. How much less, then, 
when such grovelling tastes were furthest from her soull 
The man Annetta loved was noble, and my boy is noble 
in spite of nae/ 
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Hie afterdap was iae\dtable, and it sooffit came* "So 
■ far/ he reasoned, ' from cutting ofi this chiM from inhmt- 
:ance of my estates, as I have done, I should have rejoiced 
in the possession of him I He is of blue stodk on onelside 
at least, whilst in the ordinary run of afEaim he would 
have been a commoner to the bone/ 

Being a man, whatever his faults, of good old belidfe ' 
in the divinity of kings and those about 'em, the more he 
overhauled the case in this light, the more strongly did ' 
his poor wife’s conduct in improving the blood and breed 
of the Petrick family win his heart. He considered what 
ugly, idle, hard-drinking scamps many of his own relations 
had been; the miserable scriveners, usurers, and pawn- 
brokers that he had numbered among his forefathers, and 
the probability that some of their bad qualities would have 
come out in a merely corporeal child of his loins, to give 
him^^rrow in his old age, turn his black hairs gray, his 

S ay hairs white, cut dowii every stick of timber, and 
eaven knows what all, had he not, or rather his good 
wife, like a skilful gardener, given attention to the asst of ^ 
grafting, and changed the sort ; till at length this right- 
minded man fell down on his knees every night and mom- ^ 
ing add thanked God that he was not as other meanly 
descended fathers in such matters. 

It was in the peculiar disposition of the Petrick family 
that the satisfaction which ultimately settled in Timothy's 
breast found nourishment. The Petiicks had adored the 
nobility, and plucked them at the same time. That excel- 
lent man Izaak Walton's feelings about fish were much 
j aljin to those of old Timotliy Petrick, and of his descen- 
' dmts in a lesser degree, concerning the landed aristocracy. 
To torture and to love simultaneously is a proceeding 
. strange to reason, but possible to practice, as these instances 
show. 

Hence, when Timothy's brother Edward said sHghtingly 
one day that Timothy’s son was well enough, but that he 
had nothing but shops and offices in his bacl^ard historical 
perspective, while his own children, should he have any, 
would be iai* different, in possessing such a m^ef as the 
Honpuiable Timothy felt a bound of triumph 
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him.at tbe power he possessed of wnbradkfihg ; 
stetemovt if he chose. ’ " ! 

So modi was he ioterested in bis in thib i))^ ai^>ect 
tbab he now began' to read chromcles of the ilhistnovra 
house ennobled as the Dukes <m Southwesterland, from tiidr 
very b^inning in the glories' of the Restoration of the. 
blessed Charles till the year of bis own time. He mentally 
noted their gifts from ro3^ty, mants of lands, purdtases, . 
fntermarri^es, plantings and buildings ; more particulariy. , 
their political and military achievements, which had beeSi 
greatf and their performances in art and letters, which 
had been by no means contemptible. He studied prints 
of the portraits of that family, and then, like a chemist 
watchir^ a crystallization, began to examine young Rupert's 
face for the unfolding of those historic curves and shades 
that the painters Vandyke and Lely had perpetuated on 
■canvas’ 

When the boy reached the most fascinating age of child- 
hood, and his shouts of laughter ran through Staplcford 
House from end to end, the remorse that oppressed Timothy 
Petrick knew no bounds. Of all people in the world this. 
Rupert was the one on whom he could have wished the' 
estates to devolve ; yet Rupert, by Timothy’s own des- 
perate strategy at the time of his birth, had been ousted 
from all inheritance of them ; and, since he did not mean 
to remarry, the manors would pass to his brother and his 
brother's children, who would be nothing to hii^, and whose 
boastbd pedigree on one side would be nothing to bis 
Rupert's after all. 

Had he only left the first will of his grandfather alone I 

His mind ran on the wills continually, both of wh^ 
were in existence, and the first, the cancelled one, in his 
own possession. Night after night, when the servants 
w^e w abed, and the dick of safety locks sounded as loud 
as a crash, he looked at that first will, and wished it had 
been the^ second and not the first. 

.'fhe crisis came at last. One night, after having enjoyed . 
the bt^'s company for hours, he could no longer bear ^at 
his bdovM Rupert of the aristocratic blood should be 
po$ses^; and be comcnitted the felonious deed of altermg 
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tlu^^te of the earlier will to a fortnight later, nmde 
its ^ecution appear subsequent to the date of the second 
iwill already proved* ; He then bcfldly propounded the first , 
will as the seccwid. ^ . 

His brother Edward submitted to what appeared to be 
not only incontestable fact, but a fat more likely ^sposi- 
tion of old Timothy’s property ; for, like many others, he 
had been much surprised at the limitations defined in the 
other will, having no clue to their cause. He joinrf his 
brother Timothy in setting aside the hitherto accepted 
document, and matters went on in their usual course, 
there being no dispositions in the substituted will Offer- 
ing from those in the other, except such as related to a 
future which had not yet arrived. 

The years moved on. Rupert had not yet revealed the 
anxiously expected historic lineaments which should fore- 
shadow the political abilities of the ducal family aforesaid, 
when it happened on a certain day that Timothy Petrick 
made the acquaintance of a well-known physician of Bud- 
mouth, who had been the medical adviser and friend of the 
, late Mrs. Petricfc’s family for many years ; though after 
Annetta’s marriage, and consequent removal to Stapleford, 
he had seen no more of her, the neighbouring practitioner 
who attended the Petricks having then become her doctor 
as a matter of course. Timothy was impressed by the 
insight and knowledge disclosed in the conversation of the 
Bu^outh .physician, and the acquaintance ripening to 
intimacy, the physician alluded to a form of hallucination 
to which Annetta's mother and grandmother had been 
subject — that of believing in certain dreams as realities. 

delicately inquired if Timothy had ever noticed any- 
thing of the sort in his wife during her lifetime ; he, the 
^ phsrsidan. had fancied that he discerned germs of the same 
^ peculiarity in Annetta when he attended her in her girl- 
hot^. One explanation begat another, till the dumb- 
foundered Timothy Petrick was persuaded in his own mind 
that Annetta’s confession to him had been based on a 
delusion. - , ; 

* You locA down in the mouth ? ' said the d<^|tior, pans- 
,ing. 
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' A itonanned. /Ti^ unestpectedrliliA' siglieil ' 
' Tittiothy* ' 

But he could hardly believe it possil^ ; aiut> duhking it 
best to be frank with the doctor, told him tb^ u'ho& story 
whidi, till now, he had never i^ted to living men, save > 
his dyix^ grandhither. To his surprise, the pih}^cimi. 
mfotmed him that such a form of ddusion whs pieosdy 
vdiat he would have expected from Annette's antecedents, 
at such ^.physical crisis in her life. 

Petiick prosecuted his inquiries elsewhere ; andtheupdiot . 
of hisi*labours was, briefly, that a comparison of dates and 
peaces showed irrefutably that his poor wife’s assertkm v 
could not possibly have foundation in fact. The young 
Maxquis of her tender passion — a highly moral and height- 
minded nobleman — ^had gone abroad. &e 3'ear before An- 
netta's mani^, and had not returned till after her death. 
The young girl’s love for him had been a delicate ideal 
dream — ^no more. 

Timothy went home, and the boy ran out to meet him ; 
whereupon a strangely dismal feeling of discontait took 
possession of his soul. After all, then, there was nothing 
but plebeian blood in the veins of the heir to his name and 
estates ; he was not to be succeeded by a noble-natured. 
line. To be sure, Rupert was his son physically ; but ^t 
g^ory and halo he believed him to have inherited from the 
ages, outshining that of his brother’s children, had departed 
from Rupert’s brow for ever ; he could no longer read 
history in the boy’s face, and centuries of domination in 
his eyes. 

His manner towards his son grew colder and edder 
from that day forward ; and it was with bitterness of h^crt 
that he discerned the characteristic features of the Petricks 
unfolding themselves by degrees. Instead of the elegant 
knifredged nose, so tj^cal of the Dukes of Southwester- ' 
land, there began to appear on his face the broad nostril 
and hollow bridge of his grandfather Timothy. No ilhis- 
ttious line of politicians was promised a continuator in 
that graying, blue 63^6, for it was acquiring the e^ressitm 
of the orb* of a particularly, objectionable cousin oi his 
own; and, instead of the mouth-curves which ha 4 thrilled 
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Padiameittary audiences in speeches now htmnd in cali in 
every wdl-ox^ered library, there was :^6 hnll-l^ at that 
very uncle oi his who had had the misf cniune ^ 

signature of a gentleman’s will, and bad been trsui^rted 
for life in consequence. 

To think how he himself, too, had siimed in this same 
matter of a will for this mere fleshly reproduction of a 
wretched old unde whose very name he wished to forget I 
The bo 3 r’s Christian name, even, was an imposture and an 
irony, for it implied hereditary force and brilliancy to 
which he plainly would never attain. The consolation of 
real sonship was elv/Bys left him certainly ; but he could 
not help groaning to himself, ’ Why cannot a spn be one’s 
own and somebody else’s likewise I ’ 

The Marquis was shortly afterwards in the neighbour- 
hood of Stapleford, and Timothy Petrick met him, and 
eyed his noble countenance admiringly. The next day, 
when Petrick was in his study, somebody knocked at the 
door. 

' ‘ Who’s there ? ^ 

^ Rupert.’ ‘ 

' I’ll Rupert thee, you young impostor ! Say, only a 
poor commonplace Petrick ! ’ his father grunted. ' \’^y 
didn’t you have a voice like the Marquis’s I saw yester- 
day ? ' he continued, as the lad came in. * Why haven't 
you his looks, and a way of commanding, as if you’d done 
it for centuries — hey ? ' 

" Why ? How can you expect it, father, when I’m not 
related to him ? ' 

' Ugh ! Then you ought to be ! ’ growled his father. 

As the narrator paused, the sui^gecoi, the Colaiwl> the 
. historian, the Spark, and others exclaimed that such subtle 
ail^« instructive psychological studies as this (now that 
psychology was so much in demand) were {uredsdiy tiie 
tales they desired, as members of a scientific dub, and 
begged, the master-maltster to tdl another curious mental 
ddusion. ' 

The maltst^ shook his head, and feared he was not 
gmted enou^. to another story with a Snffidently 
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moored tone ki it t 6 suit th^ ciai ; Jbe 'pcetkc to leave 
t^le^^»ext to a\bet|pr,inan.' - 
Tbe Coloud had iall^ ^to jreflecti0!i. . Yi^it 
observed, that the more dreadiy and impidsive nature of 
woman engendered witbiii her, erratic fand^, which o^en. 
started her on strange tracks, only to abandon &em in 
diarp revulsion at the dictates of her common sense^ 
sometimes with ludicrous effect. Events which had caused 
a lady's action to set in a particular direction might con- 
tinue to enforce the same line of conduct, while she, like a 
mangle, ^ould start on a sudden in a contrary coux^, and 
end where she began. Iv 

The Vice-President laughed, and applauded the Colonel, 
adding that there surely lurked a story somewhere behind 
that sentiment, if he were not much mistaken. 

The Colonel fixed his face to a good narrative pose, and 
went on without further preamble. 
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ANNA, LADY BAXBY 

By the Colonel 

It was*in the time of the great Civil War— if I should not 
rather, as a loyal subject, call it, with Clarendon, the 
Great Reb^ion. It was, I say, at that unhappy period 
of our. history that, towards the autumn of a particular 
► year, the Parliament forces sat down, before Sherton Castle 
with over ^bven thousand foot and four pieces of cannon. 
The Castle, as we all know, was in that century owned and 
occupied by one of the Earls of Severn, and garrisoned for 
his assistance by a certain noble Marquis who commanded 
„ the King's troops in these parts. Tlie said Earl, as well j 
as the young Lord Baxby, his eldest son, were away from 
home just now, raising forces for the King elsewhere. But 
there were present in the Castle, when the besiegers arrived 
before it, the son's fair wife Lady Baxby, and her servants, 
together with some friends and near relatives of her hus-» 
band; and the defence was so good and well-conadered 
that they anticipated no great danger. 

The Parliamentary forces were iso commanded by a 
noHe lord— for the nobility were by no means, at this 
stjsige of the war, all on the King's side— and it had been 
observed during his approach in the night-time, and in tfiS 
itooming when the reconnoitring took place, that he ap- 
peared sad and much depressed. The truth wa^ that, by a 
strange freak of destiny, it had come to pass that the 
stronghold he was set to reduce was the home of his own 
; sista:, whom he had tenderly loved during her maidenhood, 

' and whom he loved now, in spite of the estrangement 
which had resulted from hostilities with her husband's 
family. He believed, too, that, notwithstanding this cruel 
i^vision, she still was smcerdy attached to him. 

''Ml 
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31$ hesitation ito point his ordnance at ihe walls was 
.inexplicable to those who w^e strange to liis.fetfuly 
[tqxy. He remained in the field on the noz^ side m tibie 
l^tle (called by his nisme to this day because of his encamp* 
mjBflBt there) tiU it occhrred to him to sendja messenger to 
his sister Aima with a letter, in which he ewiestly .requested 
her, as ^e valued her life, to steal out of Ae place by the 
little gate to the south, and make away in Ijiat direction 
to the residence of some friends. , , ' < 

Shortly after he saw, to his great surprise, coming from 
the front of the Castle walls a lady on horseback,^' with a 
single attendant. She rode straight forward into the fidd, ■ 
and up the slope to where his army and tents were spread. 
It was not till she got quite near that he disdffined her to 
be his sister Anna; and much was he alarmed that she< 
should have run such risk as to sally out in the face of his 
forces without knowledge of their proceedings, when at 
any moment their first discharge might have burst forth, 
to her own destruction in such exposure. She dismounted 
before she was quite close to him, and he saw that her ^ 
familiar face, though pale, was not at all tearful, as it would ^ 
have been in their younger days. Indeed, if the particulars 
as handed down are to be believed, he was in a more tear- 
ful state than she, in his anxiety about her. He called 
her into his tent, out of the gaze of those around ; for 
though many of the soldiers were honest and serious- 
minded men, he could not bear that she . who had been 
his dear companion in childhood should be exposed to 
curious observation in this her great grief. 

WTien they were alone in the tent he clasped her in his 
atais, for he had not seen her since those happier days 
when, at the commencement of the war, her husband and 
hixnsdf had been of the same mind about the arbitrary 
induct of the King, and had little dreamt that they would 
not go to extremes together. She was the calmer of the 
two, it is said, and was the first to speak connectedly. 

‘ William^ I have come to you,' said she, * but not to 
save myself as you suppose. Why, O, why do you 
in supporting this disloyal cause, and grieving us so ? ^ 

‘ Say not that,' he replied hastily. ‘ If truth hides at 
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the' bottom. a* ^leU, M^y 'should 3n>a soi^wse tb'' 

b^ in high places ? Z am for the ri^ht at any pr^ Amia, 
leave the Castle; you aie my sist^; come a;way, n#~. 
d^, and save thy Bfe!.’ ' ‘ 

Never ! ' says she. * Do'yon plan to' catty 
attack, and levd the Castle indera ? ' ' T , 

‘ Most c^tainl;^ I do/ says he. ‘ What meaneth this 
argw around us if not so ? ' 

'l™n yon vrill find the bones of your sister buried in 
the ruins you cause!’ said she. And without another 
word she turned and left him. 

' Anna— abide with me ! ' he entreated. ‘ Blood is 
thicker thap water, and vdiat is there in common between 
,ya\i and your husband now ? ' 

But she shook her head and would not hear him ; and 
hastening out, mounted her horse, and returned towards 
the Castle as she had come. Ay, many’s the time when I 
have been riding to hounds across that fi(dd that I have 
thought of that scene I 

When she had quite gone down the field, and over the 
intervening ground, and round the bastion, so that he 
could no longer even see the tip of her mare's white thil, 
he was much more deeply moved by emotions concerning^ 
her and her welfare than he had been while she was b^ore 
him. He wildly reproached himself thathehadnot detained 
her by force for her own good, so that, come what might, 
she would be under his protection and not under that of 
her husband, whose impulsive nature roidaed him too 
opm to instantaneous impressions and sudden changes of 
plan ; he was now acting in rius cause and now in |;ha(, 
and lacked the cool judgment necessary for the jantection 
of a woman in these troubled times. Her brother thought 
of her words again apd again, and sighed, and even con- 
sidered if a sister were not of more value than a principle, 
and if he would not have acted more natur^y in throwing 
in his k>t with hers. 

The delay of the besi^ers in attacking the Castle was 
said to be ^tirely owing to this distraction on the pact 
of their leader, who remained on the spot attempting sonm 
indedrive operaticms, and pad^dng with the 
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in command, mth far inferior fonses, uritiiin the 
Castle. It never occurred tp him that in meantime 
the yonng Lady Baxby, his ^er, was in miich the same 
- mood as himsdf. brother’s hoqiliar vc^ and eyes, 
much worn ai^ fatigued by keeping the field, and by 
fiu^y distractions on account, of this imhapf^ ieu4, rose 
upim h^ vision all the afternoon, and as day wanra she 
grew more and more Parliamentarian in her jainciples, 
though the rmly arguments which had addressed th^- 
selves to her were those of family ties. 

Her hnsl^d. General Lord Baxby, had bem expected 
to return the day from his excursion into the east of 
the cotmty, a message having been sent to him informing 
him of what had happened at home ; and in the evening 
he arrived with reiriforcements in unexpected numbers. 
Her brother retreated before these to a hill near Ivdl, four 
or five nules ofi, to afford the men and himsdf some repose. 
Lord Baxby duly placed bis forces, and there was no longer 
any immediate danger. By this time Lady Baxby's fl- 
ings were more Parliamentarian than ever, and in her 
fancy the fagged countenance of her brother, beaten back 
by her husband, seemed to reproach her for heartlessness. 
W^en her husband entered her apartment, ruddy and 
bdsterous, and full of hope, she received him but sadly ; 
and upon his casually uttering some slighting words about 
her brother’s withchawal, which seemed to convey an 
imputation upon his courage, she resented them, and 
retorted that he. Lord Baxby himself, had been against 
the Court-party at first, where it would be much more to 
, his credit if he were at present, and showing her brother's 
Obn^ency of opinion, instead of supporting the lying 
:policy of the King (as she called it) for the sake of a 
barren prindple of loyalty, which was but an empty ex- 

S ession when a King was not at one with his j)eo|de. 

le dissension grew bitter between them, readung to 
little less than a hot quarrel, both being quick-tempered 
souls. 

Lcrcd Baxby was weary with his long day’s march and 
othor excitements, and soon retired to bra.. His. lady 
^followed some time after. Her husband slept profoundly. 
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but not «o she ; she sat brooding by the iidndow.^t, aiid; " 
li^dng ^e curtain looked forth upon the hills trithnot. 

in the ^enc^betwe^. tiie foo^alk of the seidimds ^e^ 
could hear faint sortads of her brother’s camp cm the .dts-V 
tant hills, where die s61diery..1iad hardly settled as 3 %t ustd - 
their bivouac since their evening's retreat. Ihe first frosts 
of autumn had touched the grass, and shrivelled the mme . 
^icate leaves of the creepers ; and she thou^t of William : 
^ sleeping on*the chilly ground, under the strain of these 
hardship. Tears flooded her eyes as she returned to her 
, husband’s imputations upon his courage, as if there could 
be any doubt of Lord 'i^lliam’s courage after what he had 
done in the past days. 

' Lord Baxby’s long and reposeful breathings in his com- 
fortable bed vexed her now, and she4:ame to a determina- 
tion on an impulse. Hastily lighting a taper, ^e wTOte 
on a scrap of paper; 

‘ Blood is thicker than water, dear WiUiam — 7 wiU conie ’ ; 
and with this in her hand, she went to the door of the 
» room, and out upon th^ stairs ; on second thoughts turn- 
ing back for a moment, to put on her husband’s hat and 
doak — ^not the one he was daily wearing — that if seen in , 
the twilight she might at a casual glance appear as some 
lad or hanger-on of one of the household women; thus 
accoutred ^e descended a flight of circular stairs, at the 
bottom of which was a door opening upon the terrace 
toward the west, in the direction of her brother’s position. 
Her object was to slip out without the sentry seeing her, 
get to ^ stables, arouse one of the varlets, and send him 
ahead of her along the highway with the note to warn h«f 
brother of her approach to throw in her lot with his. 

She was stiU in the shadow of the wall on the west ter- 
race, waiting for the'.sentinel to be quite out of the way, 
when her ears were greeted by a voice, saying,’ from the 
adjdning shade — 

‘ Here I be I ' ^ 

The ton^ were the tones of a woman. Lady Baxby 
made no reply, and stood close to the wall. 

' My Lord Baxlw,’ the voice continued ; and she cduld 
recognise in it the local accent of some girl from the little|t' 
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tovm ci Sheirton, at hand. ‘ L be of :waitiiig, 
my dear Lord Bazty.l I was afeaird you wtmld xusfm 
come!' 

Lady Baxby Irot to her toes. . o.. 

' How the wdach loves him }. ' die sdd to he£sdL teasmi* 
ing from the tones of the voice, which were plmhti;^ end 
sweet and tender as a bird's. She changed from die home* 
hating truant to the strategic wife in one moment. 

' Hist 1 ' she said. 

‘ My Icffd, you told me ten' o’clock, and.’tis near twelve 
now.’ continues the other. ' How could ye keep nie wait- 
ing so if you love me as you said ? I should have stuck 
to my lover in the Parliament troops if it had hot been 
for t^, my dear lord ! ' 

There was not the least doubt that Lady Baxby had' 
bem mistaken for her husband by this intriguing damsel. 
Here was a pretty underhand business I Here were dy 
manceuvrings ! Here was faithlessness I Here was a 
precious assignation surprised in the midst I Her wicked 
husband, whom till this very moment she had ever deemed 
&e soul of good faith — ^how could he I 

Lady Bai^y precipitately retreated to the door in the 
turret, closed it, locked it, and ascended one round of the 
staircase, where there was a loophole. ' I am not coming I 
I, Lord Baxby, despise 'ee and all your wanton tribe ! ’ 
she hissed through the opening ; and then crept upstairs 
as firmly rooted in Royalist principles as any man in the 
Castle. 

Her husband still slept the deep of the weary, well-fed, 
^d weU-drunken, if nut of the virtuous; and Lady Baxby 
. quickly disrobed herself without assistance — ^being, indent 
supposed by her woman to have retired to rest loi^ ago. 
JBefme l 3 dng down she noiselesdy locked the door and 
placed the key under her pillow. More than that, die got 
a staylace, and, creeping op to her lord, in great stedth 
tfed lace in a tight knot to one of his long locks ci hair, • 
attaching the othar end of the lace to the bedpost ; for, 
being tired hersdf now, die feared she might d^ph^ivily ; 
and, if her husband diould wake, this would be a delicate 
)^t that die had discovered all. 
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It is added uat, to soaiee , assurance , . . 

gi^ile ladyship, wHoi had lain dotyh to re^VMd her' 
lord^ band in hor own during the whole of the night. But 
this is. old^yrivea’ gossip, smd. liot ccnroborated. ^^^hai 
I^rd BaxbY thought and i^d -when he awoke the; next ' 
tn<anihg, and found himself so strangdy tetlwr^, h li^. ; 
wise' only miatter of conjecture ; though there is no reason 
to suppose that his rage was great. The extent of., his > 
culpability as regards Ihe intrigue was this much; diat; . 
whue halting at a cross-road near Sherton that day, he 
had flifted wth a pretty young woman, vdio seemed noth- 
ing loth, and had invited her to the Castle terrace after 
dark — an invitation which he quite forgot on his anivtd 
home. 

The subsequent relations of Lord and Lady Baxby ware 
not again greatly embittered by quarrels, so far adlis . 
known ; though the husband’s conduct in later life was 
occasionally eccentric, and the vicissitudes of his public 
career culminated in long exOe. The siege of the Castle 
was not regularly imdeitaken till two or three years later 
than the time 1 have been describing, when Lady Baxby 
and all the women therein, except the wife of the then 
Governor, had been removed to safe distance. That mem- 
orable siqge of fifteen days by Fairfax, and the surrend^ . 
of the old place on an August evening, is matter of histcny, 
and need not be told by me. 

The Man of Family spoke approvingly aogoss to the 
Colonel when the Club had done smiling, dedaring that , 
the story was an absolutely faithful page of history, as hf 
had good reason to know, his own people having been 
engaged in that wdl-known scrimmage. He asked if the’ 
Colonel had ever heard the equally well-authenticated, 
though l®ss martial tale of a certain T^y Penelope, who 
lived in the same century, and not a score >of miles from 
■ the same place ? 

The Colonel had not heard it, nor had anybody except 
the local hi^orian ; and the inquirer was induced to proceed 
ftnthwith. 
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DAME THE EIGHTH 
THE LADY PENELOPE ' “ 

By the Man of Family 

In going out of Castefbridge by the low-lying road which 
eventually conducts to the town of I veil, you see on the 
right hand an ivied manor-house, flanked by battlemented 
towers, and more than usually distinguished by the size 
of its many mullioned windows. Though still of good 
capacity, the building is somewhat reduced from its 
original grand proportions ; it has, moreover, been shorn 
of the fair estate which once appertained to its lord, with 
the exception of a few acres of park-land immediately 
around the mansion. This was formerly the seat of the 
ancient and knightly family of the Drenghards, or Drenk- 
hards, now extinct in the male line, whose name, accord- 
ing to the local chronicles, was interpreted to mean Strenuus 
Miles, vd Potaior, though certain members of the family 
were averse to the latter signification, and a duel was 
fought by one of them on that account, as is well known. 
With this, how^ever, we are not now concerned. 

In the early part of the reign of the first King James 
there was visiting near this place of the Drenghards a 
lady of noble family and extraordinary beauty. She 
of the purest descent ; ah, there's seldom such blood 
nowadays as hers I She possessed no great wealth, it was 
said, but was sufficiently endowed. Her beauty was so 
perfect, and her manner so entrancing, that suitors seemed 
to spring out of the ground wherever she went, a sufifident 
cause of anxiety to the Countess her mother, h^ only living 
parent. Of these there were three in particular, whom 
neither her, mother's complaints of prematurity, nor the 
ready raillery of the maiden herself, could effectually 
put off. The said gallants were a certain Sir John Gale, a 

651 . 
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William Hervy, ami the wdU-known (k^rge Drengr 
hard, one of the Drenghard family before-mentioned* 
They had, curioudy enough, all been equally honoured 
with the distmction of knighthood, and their schanes for 
seeing her were manifold, each fearing that One of . the 
others would steal a march over himself. Not content 
with calling, on every imaginable excuse, at the house of 
the relative with whom she sojourned, they intercepted 
her in rides and in walks ; and if any one of them chanced 
to surprise another in the act of paying her marked atten- 
tions, the encounter often ended in an altercation ol great 
violence. So heated and impassioned, indeed, would they 
become, that the lady hardly felt herself safe in their 
company at such times, notwithstanding that she was a 
brave and buxom damsel, not easily put out, and with a 
daring spirit of humour in her composition, if not of 
coquetry. 

At one of these altercations, which had place in her 
relative's grounds, and was unusually bitter, threatening 
to result in a duel, she found it necessary to assert herself. 
Turning haughtily upon the pair of disputants, she declared 
that whichever should be the first to break the peace be- 
tween them, no matter what the provocation, that man 
sliould never be admitted to her presence again ; ai. i 
thus would she effectually stultify the aggressor by making 
the promotion of a quarrel a distinct bar to its object. 

While the two knights were wearing rather a crest- 
V fallen appearance at her reprimand, the third, never far 
off, came upon the scene, and she repeated her caveat to 
him also. Seeing, then, how great was the concern of all 
af her peremptory mood, the lady's manner softened, and 
she said with a roguish smile — 

' Have patience, have patience, you foolish men ! Only 
bide your time quietly, and, in faith, I will marry you all 
in turn I ' 

They laughed heartily at this sally, all three^ together, 
as though Siey were the best of friends; at which she 
blushed, and showed some embarrassment, not having 
realized that her arch jest would have sounded so strange 
when uttered* The meeting which resulted thus, however. 
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bad fts good bffect in.checkmg the Intteiiiara ol 'tt^ 
rivalry ; and they repeated her speech to ihdr relatives 
and acquaintance with a hilarions frequency and pobiidty . 
that the lady little divined, ca she might have j^omed and 
felt more embarrassment still.. 

In the course of time the positum resolved itsdtf, and . 
the beauteous Lady Penelope (as she was called) made up 
her mind ; her choice being the eldest of the three knights. 
Sir Georgei Drenghard, owner of the mansion aforesaid,^ 
which thereupon became her home ; and her hu^rand 
being h px^sant man, and his family, though not so noble, 
of as, good repute as her own, all things seemed to show 
that she had reckoned wisely in honouring him with her 
preference. 

But what may lie behind the still and sil^t veil rd 
the future none can foretell. In the course of a few months 
the husband of her choice died of his convivialities (as if, ' 
indeed, to bear out his name), and the Lady Penelope was 
left alone as mistress of his house. By this time had 
apparently quite forgotten her careless declaration to her ' 
lovers coUectively ; but the lovers themselves had not 
forgotten it; and, as she would now be free to take a 
second one of them. Sir John Gale appeared at her door 
as early in her widowhood as it was proper and seemly 
to do so. 

She gave him little encouragement ; for, of the two 
re maining , her best beloved was Sir William, of vdunn, 
if the truth must be told, she had often thought during i. 
her shcut married life. But he had not yet reappeared. 
Her heart began to be so much with him now tha{ ^e 
contrived to convey to him, by indirect hints through 
his friends, that she would not be displeased by a renewal 
of his former att^tions. Sir William, however, mis- 
apprehended her gentle signalling, and from excellent, 
though mistaken motives of delicacy, delayed to. intrude 
himself upon her for a long time. Meanwhile Sir John, 
now created a baronet, vras unremitting, mid she begw 
to grow somewhat piqued at the backwardness of him 
^ secreHy desired to be forward. 

' Never mmd,’ her friends’said jestingly to her Rowing 
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of humorous remark, as everybody did,’’ that she would 
marry them all three if they would hav^ patience) — never 
mind ; why hesitate upon the order of them ? Take 'em 
as they come/ 

This vexed her still more, and regretting deeply, as she 
had often done, that such a careless speech should ever 
have passed her lips, she fairly broke down under Sit 
John’s importunity, and accepted his hand. They were 
married on a fine spring morning, about the very time at 
which the unfortunate Sir Wflliam discovered her prefer- 
ence for him, and was beginning to hasten home from a 
foreign court to declare his unaltered devotion to her. 
On his arrival in England he learnt the sad truth. 

If Sir William suffered at her precipitancy under what 
she had deemdd his neglect, the Lady Penelope herself 
suffered more. She had not long been the wife of Sir John 
^“Gale before he showed a disposition to retaliate upon her 
for the trouble and delay she had put him to in winning 
her. With increasing frequency he would tell her that, 
as far as he could perceive, she was an article not worth 
such labour as he had bestowed in obtaining it, and such 
snubbings as he had taken from his rivals on the same 
account. These and other cruel things he repeated till he 
made the lady weep sorely, and wellnigh broke her spirit, 
though she had formerly been such a mettlesome dame. 
By degrees it became perceptible to all her friends that her 
life was a very unhappy one ; and the fate of the fair 
woman seemed yet the harder in that it was her own 
stately mansion, left to her sole use by her first husband, 
which her second had entered into and was enjoying, his 
bfeing but a mean and meagre erection. 

’ But such is the flippancy of friends that when she met 
them, and secretly confided her grief to their ears, they 
would say cheerily, ' Lord, never mind, my dear ; there’s 
a third, to come yet ! ' — at which maladroit remark she 
would show much indignation, and tell them they should 
know better than to trifle on so solemn a theme. Yet that 
the poor lady would have been only too happy to be the 
wife of the third, instead of Sir John whom biM taken, 
was painfully obvious, and mu^ she was blam^ for her 
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foolish choice by some people* Sir WiUiam/hoTOver, had 
returned to fore^h cities on learning the nc^s of her 
marriage, and had never been heard of since, ■ ^ 

Two or three years of suffering were passed by Jjady 
Penelope as the despised and chidden wife of this man SiC , 
John, amid. regrets that she had so greatly mistaken him.!, : 
and sighs for one whom she thought never to see ^ain, ' 
till it chanced that her husband fell sick of some slight 
ailment. Qne day after this, when she was sitting in his 
room, looking from the window upon the expanse in front, 
she beheld, approaching the house on foot, a form she 
seemed to know well. Lady Penelope withdrew silently 
from the sickroom, and descended to the hall, whence, 
through the doorway, she saw entering between the two 
round towers which at that time the gateway, Sir 

WiUiani Hervy, as she had sunnised, but looking thin and 
travel-worn. She advanced into the courtyard to meet 
him. 

^ I was passing through Casterbridge,' he said, with 
faltering deference, * and I walked out to ask after your 
ladyship's health. I felt that I could do no less ; and, 
of course, to pay my respects to your good husband, 
my heretofore acquaintance. . . . But O, Penelope, th*st 
look sick and sorry ! ’ 

' I am heartsick, that^s all/ said she. 

They could see in each other an emotion which neither 
wished to express, and they stood thus a long time with 
tears in their eyes. ^ 

' He does not treat 'ee well, I hear,' said Sir William in a 
low voice. ‘ May God in Heaven forgive him ; but it is 
asking a great deal I ' ** 

' Hush, hush ! ' said she hastily. 

* Nay, but I will speak what I may honestly say,' he 
answered. " I am not under your roof, and my tongue is 
free. Why didst not wait for me, Penelope, or send to me a 
more overt letter ? I would have traveUed night and day 
to come!" 

‘Too late, William; you must not ask it/ said she, 
endeavouring to quiet him as in old times. ‘ My husband 
just now is unwell. He will grow better in a- day or two, 
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' It 

maybe. You must call again and siee him before you 
leave Casterbridge/ # 

As she said this their eyes met. Each was thinking of 
her lightsome words about taking the three men in turn ; 
each thought that two-thirds of that promise had been 
fulfilled. But as if it were unpleasant to her that this 
recollection should have arisen, she spoke again quickly: 
' Come again in a day or two, when my husband will be 
well enough to see you/ 

Sir William departed without entering the Louse, and 
she returned to Sir John*s chamber. He, rising frcm his 
pillow, said, ' To whom hast been talking, wife, in th^ 
courtyard ? I heard voices there.' 

She hesitated, and he repeated the question more impa- 
tiently. 

' I do not wish to tell you now,’ said she. 

* But I will know ! * said he. 

Then she answered, 'Sir William Hervy.’ 

' By God, I thought as much ! ’ cried Sir John, drops of 
perspiration standing on his white face. * A skulking 
villain 1 A sick man’s ears are keen, my lady. I heard 
that they were lover-like tones, and he called ’ee by your 
Christian name. These be your intrigues, my lady, when 
I am off my legs a while ! ' 

‘On my honour,' cried she, ‘you do me a wrong. I 
swear I did not know of his coming I ’ 

* Swear as you will,’ said Sir John, ‘ I don’t believe 
"ee.’ And with this he taunted her, and worked himself 
into a greater passion, which much increased his illness. 
His lady sat stiU, brooding. There was that upon her face 
which had seldom been there since her marriage ; and she 
seemed to think anew of what she had^so lightly said in the 
days of her freedom, when her three lovers were one and 
all coveting her hand. 'I began at the wrong end of 
them,' ^e murmured. ‘ My God — that did 1 1 ' 

' What ? ’ said he. 

‘ A trifle,' said she. ' I spoke to myself only.’ 

It was somewhat strange that after this day, while 
she ^nt about the house with even a sadder face than 
usual, her churlish husband grew worse ; and what was 
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, more» to the surprise of though to the ^tegrd: of iew^ 
he died a fortnight later. Sr Wilham had not called upon 
hiih as he had promised, having received a private cpm- 
munication from Lady Penelope, franHy infdami^ him 
that to do so would be inadvisable, by reason of herhusband’s 
temper. 

Now when Sr John was gone, and his remains carried 
to his family burying-place in another part of England, 
the lady began in due time to wonder whither Sir William 
bad betaken himself. But she had been cured of predpi- 
tancy» (if ever woman were), and was prepared to wait her 
whole lifetime a widow if the said Sir William should not 
reappear. Her life was now passed mostly within the 
waUs, or in promenading between tie pleasaunce and the 
bowling-green ; and she very seldom went even so far as 
the high road which then gave entrance from the north, 
though it has now, and for many years, been diverted to 
the south side. Her patience was rewarded (if love be in 
any case a reward) ; for one day, many months after her 
second husband's death, a messenger arrived at her gate 
with the intelligence that Sir William Hervy. was again in 
Casterbridge, and would be glad to know if it were her 
pleasure that he should wait upon her. 

It need hardly be said that permission was joyfully 
granted, and within two hours her lover stood before her, a 
more thoughtful man than formerly, but in all essenti«& 
respects the same man, generous, modest to diffidence, and 
sincere. The reserve which womanly decorum threw over 
her manner was but too obviously artificial, and when 
he said, ‘ The ways of Providence are strange,' and added 
after a moment, 'and merciful likewise,' she could not 
conceal her agitation, and burst into tears upon his neck. 

' But this is too soon,' she said, starting back. 

'But no,' said he. 'You are eleven months gone in 
widowhood, and it is not as if Sir John had been a good 
husband to you.' 

His visits grew pretty frequent now, as may well be 
guessed, and in a month or two he began to urge her to 
an early union. But she counselled a little longer delay. 

' Why ? ' said he. ' Surely I have waited long ! Life 
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is short ; we are getting older every day, and’ I am the 
last of the three/ 

'Yes/ said the lady frankly. 'And that is why I 
would not have you hasten. Our marriage may seem 
so strange to ev^body, after my unlucky remark on that 
occasion we know so well, and which so many others know , 
likewise, thanks to talebearers/ 

On this representation he conceded a little space, for 
the sake of her good name. But the destined day of their 
marriage at last arrived, and it was a gay time for the 
villagers and all concerned, and the bells in the parish 
church rang from noon till night. Thus at last she was 
united to the man who had loved hep the most tenderly 
of them all, who but for his reticence might perhaps have 
been the first to win her. Often did he say to himself, 

' How wondrous that her words should have been fulfilled 1 
Many a truth hath been spoken in jest, but never a more 
remarkable one ! ' The noble lady herself preferred not to 
dwell on tl|e coincidence, a certain shyness, if not shame, 
crossing her fair face at any allusion thereto. 

But people will have their say, sensitive souls or none, 
and their sayings on this third occasion took a singular 
shape. ' Surely,' they whispered, ‘ there is something 
more than chance in this. . * - Tlie death of the first was 
possibly natural ; but what of the death of the second, 
who ill-used her, and whom, loving the third so desperately, 
she must have wished out of the way ? ' 

Then they pieced together sundry trivial incidents of 
Sir John's illness, and dwelt upon the indubitable truth 
that he had grown worse after her lover's unexpected visit ; 
till- a very sinister theory was built up as to the hand she 
may have had in Sir John's premature demise. But noth- 
ing of tliis suspicion was said openly, for she was a lady of 
noble birth — ^nobler, indeed, than either of her husbands 
-—and what people suspected they feared to express in 
formal accusation. 

The mansion that she occupied had been left to her for 
so long a time as she should choose to reside in it, and, 
having a regard for the spot, she had coaxed Sir William 
to remain there. But in fihe end it was unfentunate ; 
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ior <iDe da 3 r» whm m the full tide of Ms happmess> h& vras 
walldng ^ong the v/Skum near tiie gardens, he 

overh^ird a conversation between some bashetxnal^ers who 
were cutting the osiers for their use. In this fated dialogue 
the suspicions of the neighbouring townsfolk were revemed 
to him for the first time. 

* A cupboard dose to his bed, and the key in her pockety. 
Ah 1 * said one. 

‘ And a^blue phial therein — ^h'm I ’ said another. 

* And spurge-laurel leaves among the hearth-ashes, 
Oh-oh I ' said a third. 

On his return home Sir William seemed to have aged 
years. But he said nothing ; indeed, it was a tWng 
impossible. And from that hour a ghastly estrangement 
began. She could not understand it, and simply waited. 
One day he said, however, * I must go abroad.' 

' Why ? ' said she. ' William, have I offended you ? ' 

* No,' said he ; ' but I must go.' 

She could coax little more out of him, and in itself 
there was nothing unnatural in his departure, for he had 
been a wanderer from his youth. In a few days he started 
off, apparently quite another man than he who had rushed 
to her side so devotedly a few months before. 

It is not known when, or how, tlie rumours, which 
were so thick in the atmosphere around her, actually 
reached the Lady Penelope's ears, but that they did reaci 
her there is no doubt. It was impossible that they should 
not ; the district teemed with them ; they rustled in the 
air like night-birds of evil omen. Then a reason for her 
husband's departure occurred to her appalled mind, and a 
loss of health became quickly apparent. She dwindled 
thin in the face, and the veins in her temples could all be 
distinctly traced. An inner fire seemed to be withering 
her away. Her rings fell off her fingers, and her arms 
hung like the flails of the threshers, though they had till 
latdy been so round and so elastic. She wrote to her 
husband repeatedly, begging him to return to her ; but he, 
being in extreme and wretched doubt, moreover, know- 
ing nothing of her ill-health, and never suspecting that the 
rumours had reached her also, deemed absence best, and 
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po8tp(med his return a while, giving vsnorfs good reaiscm • 
for fais«dday. 

At length, however, when the Lady Penelope had 
given birth to a still-^bcnn child, her mother, the Countess^ 
addressed a letter to Sir Wliam, requesting him to come . 
back to her if he wi^ed to see her alive ; suoce she wa$ 
wasting away of some m 3 ^terious disease, which seemed, 
to be rather mental than physical. It was evident that 
his mother-in-law knew nothing of the secret, for she lived 
at a distance ; but Sir M^iam promptly hastened home, 
and stood beside the bed of his now dying wife. ** 

* Bdieve me, William,’ ^e said when they were alone, 

‘ I am innocent — ^innocent ! ’ 

‘ Of what ? ’ said he. ' Heaven forbid that I should 
accuse you of anything ! ' 

‘ But you do accuse me — silently 1 ' she gasped. ‘ I 
could not write thereon — and ask you to hear me. It 
was too much, too degrading. But would that I had 
been less proud I They suspect me of poisoning him, 
William I But, O my dear husband, I am innocent of 
that wicked crime ! He died naturally. I loved you — 
too soon ; but that was all I ' 

Nothing availed to save her. The worm had gnawed 
too far into her heart before Sir William’s return for any- 
thing to be remedial now ; and m a few weeks she breathed 
her last. After her death the people spoke louder, and her 
conduct became a subject of public discussion. A little 
later on, the physician who had attended the late Sir 
John heard the rumour, and came down from the place 
n^ London to which he latterly had retired, with the 
e 9 q>ress purpose of calling upon Sir William Hervy, now 
staying in Casterbridge. 

He stated that, at the request of a relative of Sir John’s, 
who wished to be assured on the matter by reason of its 
suddenness, he had, with the assistance of a surgeon, made 
a ptivu.te examination of Sir John's body immediately 
after his decease, and found that it had resulted from 
purely natural causes. Nobody at this time had breathed 
a suspidcni of foul play, and therefore nothing was said 
whuh might afterws^ have established her innocence. 
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It beijig thils placed beyond doubt iMt beautiful 
and noble lady bad been done to death by a irile iscandal 
that was wholly unfounded, her husband was \stung 
a dreadful remorse at the share he had takm in her, tms* 
loitunes, and left the country anew, thui time xiever to 
return alive, ffie survived her but a few years, and his 
body was brou|^t home and buried beside his wife'^ 
under the tomb which is still visible in the parish church. 
Until lately there was a good portrait of her, in weeds for her 
first husb^d, with a cross, in her hand, at the ancestral 
seat fif her family, where she was much pitied, as she 
deserved to be. Yet there were some severe enough to say 
— and these not unjust persons in other respects — that 
though unquestionably innocent of the crime imputed to 
her, she had shown an unseemly waptonness in contracting 
three marriages in such rapid succession ; that the untrue 
suspicion might have been ordered by Providence (who 
often works indirectly) as a punishment for her self-indul- 
gence. Upon that point I have no opinion to offer. 

The reverend the Vice-President, however, the tale 
being ended, offered as his opinion that her fate ought 
to be quite clearly recognized as a chastisement. So 
thought the Churchwarden, and also the quiet gentleman 
sitting near. The latter knew many other instances 
in point, one of which could be narrated in a few words. 
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DAME THE NINTH 
THE DUCHESS OF HAMPTONSHIRE 

By the Quiet Gentleman 

SoMtf fifty .years ago the then Duke of Hamptonshirc. 
fifth of that title, was incontestably the head man in his 
county, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Batton. 
He came of the ancient and loy^ family ot Saxelbye, 
which, before its ennoblement, ^had numbered many 
knightly and ecclesiastical celebrities in its male line. It 
would have occupied a painstaking comity historian a whole 
afternoon to take rubbings of the numerous effigies and 
heraldic devices graven to their memory on the brasses, 
tablets, and altar-tombs in the aisle of the parish church. 
The Duke himself, however, was a man little attracted by 
ancient chronicles in stone and metal, even when they 
concerned his own beginnings. He allowed his mind to 
linger by preference on the many graceless and unedifying 
pleasures which his position placed at his command. He 
could on occasion dose the mouths of his dependents by a 
good bomb-like oath, ^d he argued doggedly with the 
parson on the virtues of cock-fighting and baiting the 
bull. 

This nobleman’s personal appearance was somewhat 
impressive. His complexion was that of the copper- 
beech tree. His frame was stalwart, though slightly 
stooping. His mouth was large, and he carried an un- 
poli^ed sapling as' his walking-stick, except when he car- 
ried a spud for cutting up any thistle he encountered on his 
walks. His castle stood in the midst of a park, surrounded 
by dusky elms, except to the southward ; and when the 
moon shone out, the gleaming stone facade, backed by 
heavy botighs, was visible from the distant high road as 
a white spot on the surface of darkness. Though called 
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a cattle, th^ building waa little fortified, ^d had been 
erected with greater eye to mtemal convenience Aan those 
crannied places of defence to which the name strictly 
appertains. It was 4 Stellated mansion as regular as a 
chessboard on its ground-plan, ornamented with make- 
b^eve bastions and machicolations, behind, which were 
stacks of battlemented chimneys. On still mornings, at 
the fire-lighting hour, when ghostly housemaids stalk the 
corridors, and thin streaks of light through the shutter- 
chinks lend startling winks and smiles to ancestors on 
canvas, twelve or fifteen thin stems of blue smoke sprouted 
upwards from these chimney-tops, and spread into a flat 
canopy on high. Around the site stretched ten thousand 
acres of good, fat, unimpeachable soil, plentiful in glades 
and lawns wherever visible from the castle-windows, and 
merging in homely arable where screened from the too 
curious eye by ingeniously-contrived plantations. 

Some way behind the owner of all this came the second 
man in the parish, the rector, the Honourable and Reverend 
Mr. Oldboume, a widower, over stiff and stem for a clergy- 
man, whose severe white neck-cloth, well-kept gray hair, 
and right-lined face betokened none of those sympathetic 
traits whereon depends so much of a parson^s power to do 
good among his fellow-creatures. The last, far-removed 
man of the series — altogether the Neptune of these local 
. primaries— ^was the curate, Mr. Alwym Hill. He was a 
■ handsome yomig deacon with curly hair, dreamy eyes — so 
I*;, idreamy that to look long into them was like ascending and 
^-floating among summer clouds — a complexion as fresh as 
~ a flower, and a chin absolutely beardless. Though his 
. a|[e was about twenty-five, he looked not much over 
Blmeteen. 

The rector had a daughter called Emmeline, of so sweet 
and simple a nature that her beauty was discovered, 

' measured, and inventoried by almost everybody in that 
part of the, country before it was suspected by herself to 
exist, had been bred in comparative solitude ; a 
‘ men troubled and confused her. When- 
ever a visitor came to her father's house she slipped 

intp orchard and remained till he yim gone, ridiculing 
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hes Mveakxuess^in apostropkes, bMt tiqatte 
Her virtues lay in no resdstant force of charact^,/bnt in a 
natural inappetency fen* evil things, which to^^^ were as.; 
unmeaning as joints of to a herbivorous icfieMuie. 
Her chanm of person, mahn^, and mind, had b^ dlear ' 
feu: K>me time to the Antinous in ord^ and no lesd so td - 
the Duke, who, though scandalously ignorant of dainty 
phrases, ever showing a clumsy manner towards the gdatler 
sex, and, *10 short, not at all a lady’s man, took fire to a. ' 
degree that was wellnigh terrible at sudden sight of £mme-l' 
line, %. shent time after she was turned seventerai. . . ' 

It occurred one afternoon at the comer of a shrubbery" 
between the castle and the rectory, where the Duke was 
standing to watch the heaving of a mole, when the fair * 
girl brushed past at a distance of a few yards, in the full 
light of the sun, and without hat or bonnet. The Duke 
went home like a man who had seoi a spirit. He ascended 
to the picture-gallery of his castle, and there passed some 
time in staring at the bygone beauties of bus line as if 
he had never before considered what an important 
those specimens of womankind had played in the evolution 
of the Saxelb3re race. He dined alone, drank rather freely, 
and declared to himself that Emmeline Oldboume must be 
his. 

Meanwhile there had unfortunately arisen betwem 
the curate and this girl some sweet and secret under- 
standing. Particulars of the attachment remained un- 
known thei and always, but it was plainly not approved . 
of by her feither. His procedure was cold, hard, and 
inexorable. Soon the curate disappeared from the paij^, 
almost suddenly, after bitter and hard words had been 
heard to pass between him and the rector one evening in 
the garden, intermingled with which, like the cries of the 
dying in the din of battle, were the beseeching sobs of a 
woman. Not long after this it was announced that a 
marriage between the Duke and Miss Oldboume was to be 
solemnized at a surprisin^y early date. * 

The we^^ding-day came and passed; ahd she was a 
Duchessi Nobody seemed to think of the ousted man- 
daring the day, or dse thos^ who thought him concealed 
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, t^r meditations. Some iM the less subservient ones 
disposed to speak ta a jocular manner of the aogost hus- 
j band and wife, others to make omect and pretty speeches 
about them, according as their sex and nature dictated. 
But in the evening, the ringers in the belfry, with whmn . 
Alw)m had been a favourite, eased their minds a little, 
concerning the gentle young man, and the posable regrets 
of the woman he had loved. 

' Don't you see something wrong in it all ? * said the 
third bell as he wiped his face. ‘ I know wdl enough 
where she would have liked to stable her horses to-mght, 
when they have done their journey.’ 

' That is, you would know if you could tell where young 
Mr. Hill is living, which is known to none in the parish.* 

‘ Except to the lady that this ring o’ grandsire triples 
is in honour of.' 

Yet these friendly cottagers were at this time far from 
suspecting the real dimensions of Emmeline's misery, nor 
was it dear even to those who came into mudi doser 
; communion with her than they, so wdl had she concealed 
her heart-sickness. But bride and bridegroom had not 
long been home at the castle when the young wife's un- 
happiness became plainly enough perceptible. Her maids 
and men said that she was in the habit of turning to the 
wainscot and shedding stupid scalding tears at a time when 
a right-minded lady would have been overhauling her 
wardrobe. She prayed earnestly in the great diurch- 
pew, where she sat londy and insignificant as a mouse 
. in a cdl, instead of counting her rings, falling asleep, or 
amusing hersdf in silent laughter at the quear old people 
in the congregation, as previous beauties of the famuy 
had done in thdr time. She seemed to care no more for 
' eating and drinking out of cr 3 ^al and silver than from a 
i service of earthen vessels. Her head was, in truth, fidl of 
someriung else ; and that such was the case was only too 
obvious to the Duke, her husband. At first he would 
only tount her tor her folly in thinking of that milk-and- 
water pamon ,‘^bat as time went on his barges took a more 
positive shape. He wotild not believe her asshrahce that 
she had in no, way communicated with her iorm^ lovw. 
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nor he with hbr, since their parting in ihe pte^c^ of heC' 
father. This led to some strange scenes between tbem - 
whkh need not be detailed ; tiieir result wai talm 

catastrophic shape. . • ^ ' 

One dbffk quiet evening; about two months after the 
marriage, a man entered the gate admitting horn tiie 
h^hway to the park and avenue which ran up to the 
house. He arrived within two hundred 3^ds of the walls, 
when he left the gravelled'drive and drew near to the castle 
by a roundabout path leading into a shrubbery. Here he. 
stood still. In a few minutes the strokes of the castle- 
clock resoimded, and then a female figure entered the same 
secluded nook from an opposite direction. There the two 
indistinct persons leapt together like a pair of dewdrops 
on a leaf ; and then they stood apart, facing each other, 
the woman looking down. 

* Emmeline, you begged me to come, and here I am. 
Heaven forgiv^ne ! ’ said the man hoarsely. 

‘ You are going to emigrate, Alwsm,’ she said in broken 
accents. ' I have heard of it ; you sail from Plymouth in 
three days in the Western Glory ? ’ 

' Yes. I can live in England no longer. Life is as' 
death to me h| 4 ,' says he. 

‘ My life is ^ven worse — worse than death. Death 
wotild not have driven me to this extremity. Listen, 
Alwyn — I have sent for you to beg to go with you, or at 
least to be near you — to do an3dhing so that it be not to 
stay here.* 

' To go away with me ? ' he said in a startled tone. 

‘Yes, yes — or under your direction, or by your l^p 
in sonm way ! Don’t be bonified at me — you must bear 
with me whilst I implore it. Nothing short of cruelty 
would have driven me to this. I could have borne ray 
doom in silence bad I been left unmolested ; but he tor- 
tures me, and I shall soon be in the grave if I cannot 
escape.' 

To his shocked inqui^ how her husband tortured her, 
the Dticbep ^d that it was by jealousy. ^ * He tries to 
wring admissions from me concerning you,’, she said, 

‘ and wfil not b^ve that I have not communicated 
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with you since my engagement to him was mttle^ by my 
father, and I was forcrf to agree to it.’ 
i: The poor curate said that this was the heaviest netrs 
of all. ' He has not personally ill-used you ? ’ he asked: 

' Yes,' she whispered. 

* What has he done ? ' 

She looked fearfully around, and said, soblnhg ; ^ In 
tr 3 dng to make me confess to what I have never done, he 
adopts plans I dare not describe for terrifying me into a 
weak state, so that I may own to anything I I resolved 
to write to you, as I had no other friend.' She added, 
with dreary hony, * I thought I would give him some 
ground for his suspicion, so as not to disgrace his judgment.’ 

’ Do you really mean, Emmeline,' he tremblingly inquired, 
^that you— that you want to fly with me ? ' 

'Can you think that I would act otherwise than in 
earnest at such a time as this ? ' . 

He was silent for a minute or more. * You must not 
go with me,' he said. 

'Why?' 

^It would be sin.' 

' It cannot be sin, for I have never wanted to commit 
sin in my life ; and it isn't likely I wouldib^gin now, when 
I pray every day to die and be sent to Heaven out of my 
misery t ' 

‘But it is wrong, Emmeline, all the same.' 

‘ Is it wrong to run away from the fire Hiat scorches 
you ? ' 

'It would look wrong, at any rate, in this case,’ 

'^wyn, Alwyni take me, I beseech you I * she burst out. 
’ It is not right in general, I know, but it is such an excep- 
, tional instance, this. WTiy has such a severe strain been 

E t upon me ? I was doing no harm, injuring no one, 
ping many people, and expecting happiness ; ^ yet 
trouble came. Can it be that God holds me in derision ? 
I had no supporter— I gave way ; and now my life is a 
^ burden^tod a shame to me. ... 0, if you only knowhow 
much to me IhSs request to you is — ^how my life fa wrapped 
up in it, faju could not deny me I ' 

^ This i$ beyond endurance— Heaven 
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us,' lie groaned. ' Emmy, you are the Ducli^ eil Uamp? { 
tonshiie, the Puke of Hampton^iire's ^fe ; .yoii muat not 
go with me r 

* And am I then refused P—Q, am I refused ? ' she cried : 
frantically. 'Alvvyigi, Alwyh, do you say it incfed to 
me ? ' 

* Yes, I do, dear, tender heart 1 I do most sadly say it. 
You must not go. Forgive me, for there is no alternative 
but refused. Though I die, though you die, we must not 
fly together. It is forbidden in God's law. Good-b)^, for 
always and ever I ^ 

He tore himself away, hastened from the shrubbery, and 
vanished among the trees. 

Three days after this meeting and farewell, AIw 3 m, his 
soft, handsome features stamped with a haggard hardness 
that ten years of ordinary wear and tear in the world 
could scarcely have produced, sailed from Pl}miuath on a 
drizzling morning, in the passenger-ship Western Glory, 
When the land had faded behind him he mechanically 
endeavoured to school himself into a stoical frame of mind. 
His attempt, backed up by the strong moral staying power 
that had enabled him to resist the passionate tempUtion 
to which Emmeline, in her reckless trustfulness, had exposed 
him, was rewarded by a certain kind of success, though, 
the murmuring stretch of waters whereon he gazed day 
after day too often seemed to be articulating to him in tones 
of her well-remembered voice. 

He framed or his journey rules of conduct for reducing 
to mild proportions the feverish regrets which would 
occasionally arise and a^tate him, when he'indulged^in 
visions of what might haye been had he not hearkened to 
the whispers of conscience. He fixed his thoughts for so 
many hours a day on philosophical passages in the volumes 
he had brought with him, allowing himself now and then 
a few minutes' thought of Emmeline, with the strict yet 
reluctant niggardliness of an ailing epicure proportioning 
the rank drinks that cause his medady. The voyage was 
marked by the usual incidents of a sailing-passage in those 
days— a storm, a calm, a man overboard, a birth, and a 
funeral~the latter sad event being one in which he, as the 
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cwfly dergyman on board, offidated, readilug the service 
ordained for the phrpose. The ship duly amyed at Bos- 
ton early in the mouth following, and thence he proceeded 
to Providence to seek out a distant relative. 

After a short stay at Providenc^i he returned again 
to Boston, and by applying himself to a serious occupation 
made good progress in shaking off the dreary melancholy 
which enveloped him even now. Distracted and weakened 
in his beliefs by his receift experiences, he decided that 
he could not for a time worthily fill the ofiBce of a minister 
of religion, and applied for the mastership of a school. 
Some introductions, given him before starting, were useful 
now, and he soon became known as a respectable scholar 
and gentleman to the trustees of one of the colleges. This 
ultimately led to his retirement from the school and 
installation in the college as Professor of rhetoric and 
oratory. 

Here and thus he lived on, exerting himself solely be- 
cause of a conscientious determination to do his duty. 
He passed his winter evenings in turning sonnets and 
elegies, often giving his thoughts voice in ' Lines to an 
Unfortunate Lady,' while his summer leisure at the same 
hour would be spent in watching the lengthening shadows 
from his window, and fandfully comparing them with the 
shades^f his own life. If he walked, he mentally inquired 
which was the eastern quarter of the landscape, and thought 
of two thousand miles of water that way, and pf what was 
beyond it. In a word he was at all spare times dreaming of 
her who w^ only a memory to him, and would probably 
never be riibre. 

"Nine years passed by, and under their wear and tear 
Alwyn Hill's face lost a great many of the attractive 
characteristics which had formerly distinguidied it. He 
was kind to his pupils and affable to all who came in 
contact with him ; but the kernel of bis life, his secret, 
was kei>t as snugly shut up as though he had been dumb, 
in talkrng to his acquaintances of England and his life 
there, he mnitted the episode of Batton Castle and Emme- 
line as if it had no existence in his calendar at all. Though 
of towering importance to himself, it had filled but a riiort 
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and small fragment of tbae, an ephemeral seas<m which 
would have been wellnigh imperceptible, even to him, at 
this distance, but for the incident it enshrined. 

One day, at this date,, when cursorily glancing over 
an old English newspaper, he Observed a paragraph which, 
short as it was, contained for him whole tomes of tijiilUng 
information — ^rung with more passion-stirring rhythm 
than the collected cantos of all the poets. It was an 
announcemjent of the dearth of the Duke of Harnptonshire, 
leaving behind him a widow, but no children. 

The^urrent of Alwyn's thoughts now completely changed. 
On looking again at the newspaper he found it tQ be one 
that was sent him long ago, and had been carelessly thrown 
aside. But for an accidental overhauling of the waste 
journals in his study he might not have known of the 
event for years. At this moment of reading the Duke 
had already been dead seven months. Alwyn .could now 
no longer bind himself down to machine-made synecdoche, 
antithesis, and climax, being full of spontaneous specimens 
of all these rhetorical forms, which he dared not utter. 
Who shall wonder that his mind luxuriated in dreams 
of a sweet possibility just laid open for the first time these 
many years ? for Emmeline was to him now as ever the 
one dear thing in’ all the world. The issue of his silent 
romancing was that he resolved to return to her at the ve^jy 
earliest moment. 

But he could not abandon his professional work on the 
instant. He did not get really quite free from engagements 
till four months later ; but, though suffering throes of 
impatience continually, he said to himself every day : ‘ If 
she has continued to love me nine years she ^1 love me 
ten; she will think the more tenderly of me when her 
present hours of solitude shall have done their proper work ; 
old times will revive with the cessation of her recent 
experience, and every day will favour my return.' 

The enforced interval soon passed, and he duly arrived 
in England, reaching the village of Batton on a certain 
winter day between twelve ^nd thirteen months subse- 
quent to thfe time of the Duke's death. 

It was evening ; yet such -was Alwyn's impatience that 

‘ z 
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he cotild not forbear taking, this very night/ one look at the : 
castle which £mmelm$ had entered as unhappy mistress 
ten years before. He threaded the park trees, gazed in 
passing at well-known outlines which rose gainst the dim 
sky, and was soon interested in observ^g that lively 
country-people, in parties of two and three, were walking 
before and behind him up the interlaced avenue to the 
castle gateway. Knowing himself to be safe from recogni- 
tion, Alwyn inquired of one of these pedestrians what was 
going on. 

' Her Grace gives her tenantry a ball to-night, t>D keep 
up the old custom of the Duke and his father before him, 
which sne does not wish to change.' 

‘ Indeed. Has she lived here entirely alone since the 
Duke's death ? * 

' Quite alone. But though she doesn't receive company 
herself, she likes the village people to enjoy themselves, 
and often has 'em here.' 

' Kind-hearted, as always ! ' thought Alw}m. 

On reaching the castle he found that the great gates 
lit the tradesmen's entrance were thrown back against the 
Svall as if they were never to be closed again ; that the 
passages and rooms in that wing were brilliantly lighted 
up, some of the numerous candles guttering down over 
the gipeen leaves which decorated them, and upon the 
silk Besses of the happy farmeis' wives as they passed 
beneath, .each on her husband's arm, Alwyn found no 
diificulty in marching in along with the rest, the castle 
being Liberty Hall to-night. He stood unobserved in a 
corner of the large apartment where dancing was about to 
Begin. 

* Her Grace, though hardly out of mourning, will be sure 
to come down and lead off the dance with neighbour 
Bates,' said one. 

' is neighbour Bates ? ' asked Alwyn. 

old man she respects much — the oldest of her 
tenant’temers. He was seventy-eight his last birth- 
day/ , 

‘ Ah, to be sure 1 ' said AIw 3 m, at his ease/ ' I remem- 
ber/ 
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The dancers* formed in Une« and waited.^ A dborfo^en^d 
at the further end of the hall, and a lady in blaw s£Uc 
came forth. She bowed, smiled, and proo^djSd to the 
top of the dance. , , , - 

' Wio is that lady ? ' said Alwyn, in a puzded tone. 

' I thought you told me that the Duchess of Hampton- 
shire ' 

"That is the Duchess,’ said his informant. 

" But there is another ? ’ ^ 

‘ No ; mere is no other.’ * 

" Bmt she is not the Duchess of Hamptonshire — ^who 

used to ’ Alw3m’s tongue stuck to his mouth, he 

could get no farther, 

" What’s the matter ? ’ said his acquaintance. Alwyn 
had retired, and was supporting himself against the wall. 

The wretched Alwyn murmured something about a stitch 
in his side from walking. ITien the music struck up, the 
dance w<mt on, and his neighbour became so interested in 
watching' the movements of this strange Duchess through 
its mazes as to forget Alw3m for a while. 

It gave him an opportunity to brace himself up. He 
was a man who had suffered, and he coidd suffer agair^ 

' How came that person to be your Duchess ? ’ he asked 
in a firm, distinct voice, when he had attained complete , 
sdf-command, " Where is her other Grace of Hampton- ' 
shire ? There certainly was another. I know it.’ 

, " Oh, the previous one I Yes, yes. She ^ran away ^ 
jters and years ago with the young curate, Mr. Hill 
was the young man’s name, if I recollect.’ 

" No 1 She never did. ’\^at do you mean by that ? ’ 
he said. ' 

"Yes, she certainly ran away. She met the curate 
in^the dinibbery about a couple of months after hd: mar-' 
ria|e with the Duke. There were folks who saw the 
meeting and heard some words of their talk. They arranged 
to go, and she sailed from Plymouth with him a day or 
two afterward.’ 

" That’s not true.' 

'Thm 'tis the queerest lie ever told by^man: Her 
father believed and mew to his dying day that die went 
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with him ; and so did the Duke, and everybody about 
hare. Ay, there was a fine upset about it at the time. 
The Duke traced her to Plymoutli/ 

' Traced her tp Plymouth ? ' 

' He traced her to Plymouth, and set on his spies ; 
and they found that she went to the shipping-ofl&ce, and 
inquired if Mr. Alwyn Hill had entered his name as pa|- 
senger by the Western Glory ; and when she found thit 
he had, ^e booked herself for the same ship, but not in her 
reairname. When the vessel had sailed a letter reached 
the Duke from her, telling him what she had done^ She 
never came back here again. His Grace lived by himself 
a number of years, and married this lady only twelve 
months before he died.' 

Alwyn was in a state of indescribable bewilderment. 
But, unmanned as he was, he called the next day on the, 
to him, spurious Duchess of Hamptonshire. At first she 
was alarmed at his statement, then cold, then she was won 
over by his condition to give confidence for confidence. 
She showed him a letter which had been found among the 
papers of the late Duke, corroborating what Alwyn's 
^formant had detailed. It was from Emmeline, bearing 
the postmarked date at which the Western Glory sailed, 
and briefly stated that she had emigrated by that ship to 
■ AmericjL. 

Alwyn applied himself body and mind to unravel the 
I remainder^ of the mystery. The story repeated to him 
^ was always the same : ' She ran away with the curate." 
A strangdy circumstantial piece of intdligence was added 
to this when he had pushed his inquiries a little filriher. 
There was given him the name of a waterman at Ply- 
mouth, who had come forward at the time that she was 
. sought for by her husband, and had stated that 

he put her on board the Western Glory at dusk one evening 
before that vessel sailed. 

Aft^ several days of search about the alleys and quays 
of Plyn&uth Barbican, during which these impossible 
words, /^e ran off with the curate," became branded on 
his bFain,^^wyn found this important watermaui. He 
was posiriTO as to the truth of his story, still remembering 
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the inddent 'weU, and he desciibed in detail the lady's. 
dre», as he had long ago described it to her huriiand, whidi 
description corresponded in every ^lartusolar with t^e 
dress worn by Emmeline bn the evenmg^ thdr parting. 

Before proceeding to the other side of the Atlantic to 
continue his inquiries there, the puzzled and distract^ 
iHwyn set himself to ^certain the address of Captain 
Wheder, who had conunanded the Western Glory in the 
year of Alf^yn’s voyage out, and immediately wrote a letter 
to hiqi on the subject. 

The only circumstances which the sailor could recoUect 
or discover from his papers in connection with such a 
story were, that a woman bearing riie name which Alwyn 
had mentioned as fictitious certai^y did come aboard for a 
voyage he made about that time ; that she took a common 
berth among the poorest emigrants ; that she died on the 
voyage out, at about five days' sail from Plymouth ; that 
she seemed a lady in manners and education. Why she 
had not applied for a first-class passage, why she had no 
trunks, they could not guess, for though she had little 
money in her pocket she had that about her which would 
have fetched it. ‘ We buried her at sea,' continued the 
captain. 'A young parson, one of the cabin-passengers, 
read the burial-service over her, I remember well.’ 

The whole scene .and proceedings darted upon Alw3m's 
recollection in a moment. It was a fine breezy morning 
bp that long-past voyage out, and he had been' told that 
tiiey were running at the rate of a hundred and odd miles 
a day}'.i The news went round that one of the poor young 
women in the other part of the vessel was ill of fever,' and 
delirious. The tidings caused no little alarm, among all 
the pa^eng^, for the sanitary conditions of the ship 
weire anjdhing but satisfactory. Shortly after this the 
doctor announced that she had died. Thes^ Alwyn had 
learnt sthat she was laid out for burial in great haste, 
because of the danger that would have been inc|UTed by 
dday. And next the funeral scene rose before him, 
and the promihent part that he had taken m that scdemn 
ceremony. The captain had come to Ipm, requesting him 
to officiate, as there was ho diaplain on ,^ard. This 
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hie had agreed to do ; and as the aim went down with a 
hlaae in his face he read amidst them all assemUed: 
^ We therefore commit her body to the deep, to be ttinmd 
into corniptibn,%X)king for the resurrection of the body 
when the sea shall give up her dead.' ; 

The captain also fmwarded the addresses of the ship's 
matron and of other persons who had been engaged dh 
board at the date. To these Alw3m went in the course of 
time. A categorical description of the clothes of the 
dead, truant, the colour of her hair, and other Ijiings, 
extinguished for ever all hope of a mistake in identity. 

At last, then, the course of events had become dear. 
On that unhappy evening when he left Emmeline in the 
dirubbeiy, forbidding her to follow him because it would 
be a sin, she must have disobeyed. She must have fol- 
lowed at his beds silently through the darkness, like a poor 
pet animal that will not be diivm back. She could have 
accumulated nothing for the journey more than she might 
have carried in her hand ; and thus poorly provided she 
must ..have embarked. Her intention had doubtless been 
to make her presence on board known to him as soon as she 
could muster courage to do so. 

Thus the ten years’ chapter of Alwyn Hill’s romance 
wound itself op under his eyes. That the p^r youiig 
woman in the steerage had been the young Duchess of 
Hamptonshiie was never publidy dlsdosed. Hill had no 
longer any reason for remaining in England, and soon 
after left its shores with no intention to return. Ihevious 
to his departure he confided his story to an old^^end 
from his native town — ^grandfather of the person who now 
relates it to you. 

f' Al few members, indudii^ the Bookwcntn, seemed to’ be 
imprest by the quiet genUeman’s tale ; but the member 
we ha^ callhd the Spark— who, by the way,' was getting 
somevd^ tinged with the light of other days, and owned 
to dghil^and-thirty — ^walked damtily about the room 
instead ois|tting down by the fire with the majority, and 
said that^OT his part he preferred sometiiing more, lively 
than the hut story-^^scmKthingm which sudr long-sqsarated 
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lQvei:s were uIGmatdy He also 111^^ that 

were m^e modem in their date 0i acticm tha^ had 

heard to-day. '■ 

Members immediately raquested him to ^ve them a 
specimen, to which the Spark replied that he didn’t mind, 
as far as that went. And though the Vice-Presideait the 
Man of Family, the Colonel, and others, looked at their : 
watches, and said they must soon retire to their respective , 
quarters iir^the hotel adjoining, they all decided to sit out 
toe Sj>ark’s story. 
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t>AME tKE TENTH 
THE] HbNOURABLE LAURA 

By the Spark 

It a cold and gloomy Christmas Eve. The mass; 
of doiid overhead was almost impervious to such <^yr 
li^t as still lingered ; the snow lay several inches deep 
upon the ground, and the slanting downfall which still 
went on threatened to considerably increase its thickness 
before the. morning. The Prospect Hotel, a building 
stan<hng near the wild north coast of Lower Wessex, looked 
so lonely and so useless at such a time as this that a pas- 
sing wayfarer would have been led to forget summer 
possibilities, and to wonder at the commercial courage 
which could invest capital, on the basis of the popular 
taste for the picturesque, in a coimtry subject to sudi 
dreaiy phases. That Ae district was dive with vis^tors^ 
in August seemed but a dim tradition in weather so totally 
opposed to all that tempts mankind from home. How** 
ever, there the hotel stood immovable ; and the cliffs; ^ 
cree^, and headlands which were the prima^ attractions ; 
of ihe spot, rising in full view on the opposite side of the 
valley, were now but stem angular outlines, ^ while the 
townlet in front was tinged over with a grimy dirtiness 
rather than fte pearly gray that in summer lent such beauty 
to its appearance. 

Within the hotel commanding this outlook the land- 
lord walked idly about with his hands in his pockets, 
not in the least expectant of a visitor, and yet unable 
to settle 6avm to any occupation which ^ould comjpensate,«' 
in soipe degree i(f the losses that winter idleness entaiM ; ^ 
his regtikr profession. So little, indeed, was anybody 
expected, that ttte ooffe^room waiter— genteel boy, 
plated huttcms in sun^mer wpre as close together upwthe 
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litmt of liis Siort jadeet as jpoas in a appeared 

in ttie back yard« niietamotpbosed into ibe oni^ecogn^ 
shape of a rough conatry lad bi corchnoys wd hobnailed 
boots^ sweeping Ihe snow aw%/ and talldbg local 
dialect in all* its purity, quite Oblivious of the near polite 
accent he had learned in the hot weathk^ irmi the wdl- 
behaved viritors. The front door was closed, and, as if to 
express still more fully the sealed and !c3ir5^alis state of the 
establishment, a sand-bag was placed at the bottom to keep 
out the insidious snowdrift, the wind setting in ditoctly 
from that quarter. 

The landlord, entering his own parlour, walked to the 
large iBre which it was absolutely necessary to keep up for 
his comfort, no such blaze burning in the coflFee-room or 
elsewhere, and after giving it a stir returned to a table in 
the lobby, whereon lay the visitors' book — ^now. closed and 
pushed back against the wall. He carelessly opened it ; 
not a name had been entered there since the 19th of the 
previous November, and that was only the name of a 
man who had arrived on a tricycle, who, indeed, had not 
been asked to enter at all. 

While he was engaged thus the evening grew darker : 
but, before it was as yet too dark to distinguish objects 
upon I 3 xe road winding round the back of the cliffs, the 
landlord perceived a black spot on the distant white, 
which speedily enlarged itself and drew near. The prob- 
abilities were that this vehicle — ^for a vehicle of some sort 
it seemed to be — ^would pass by and pursue its way to the 
nearest raUway-town as others had done. But, contrary 
' to the landilord's expectation, as he stood conning it through 
the yet imshuttered windows, the solitary object, on reach- 
ing the comer, turned into the hotel-front, and drove up^to 
the door. 

It was a conveyance particularly unsuited to such 
a seascm and weather, being nothing more substantial 
than an open b^ket-caniage^ drawn by a single horse. 
WitWa sat two persons, of different se»s, as codd soon 
be discern^, in spite of their muffled attire. The man 
hel(|.riie rdris, and the lady had got some shdter from the 
st<»rm bjr ciini^ close to his.side. ' The lan^rd rang the 
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Jipstiiet's bell to le^ttract the 

ibr the ajqaroach of ibe viators bad heea deadaibd to 
ncosdessness by the snow,- and when the lujstlep .liad cwme . 
to the horse's head the .gbntlHnan and lady*a£ig^l^; : the: 
landlord meetuig them in the halL 

The male stranger was a fore^-lookmg in^vidQia|' 
of ab(^ eight^and-twenty. He was dose-shaven, except^ 
lag a moustache, his features being good, and even hand*', 
scane. The lady, who stood timimy behind him, seemed - 
to be much younger — ^possibly not more than eighteen,, 
thou^ it was difficult to judge dther of her age orappear- 
. ance in her present wrappings. 

The gentleman e}q}ressed his wish to stay till the mom- . 
ing, explaining somewhat unnecessarily, considering that ' 
the house was an inn, that they had been imexpectecHy 
benighted on their drive. Such a wdcome being given 
them as landlords can give in dull times, the latter ot&red 
fires in the drawing- and cofiee-rooms, and went to the 
boy in the yard, who soon scrubbed himself up, drag^d 
his disdsed jacket from its box, polished the buttons with 
his sleeve, and appeared civilized in the hail. The lady 
was shown into a room where she could take off her snow- 
damped garments, which she sent down to be dried^ her 
companion, meanwhile, putting a couple of soverdgns on 
the table, as if anxious to make everything smooth and 
comfortable at starting, and requesting that a private 
sitting-room might be got ready. The landlord assured 
him that the best upstairs parlour — ^usually public- 
should be kept private this evening, and sent the maid 
to light the candles.. Dinner was prepared for them, and, 
at the gentleman’s desire, served in the same apartment ; 
where, the yoimg l^y having joined him, they were left 
to the rest and refieshment &ey seemed to need. 

IChat something was peculiar in the relations of the peur 
had mmre than once struck the landlord, though wherein 
that peculiarity lay it was hard to dedde. But that 1^ 
guest was one '^o paid his way readily had been proved 
by his conduct, and dismissing conjectures he tum<$d to . 
practical affaim, 

About, nine b’dock he r&^ter^ the hall, and,,, every-., 
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t&iqg bdi^ done fear again 'waBced tip and doaiii, 

occasionally gazing thxoiigh ^ass dorar die prospect 
adthout, to asc«tain how the weatidra’ was' progressiag. 

. Contraiy to pcognostication, snow had ceased fall^, and, 
with the rising of the rooon, the sky had partially cleared, 
light fleeces of dond drifting across the silvery di^. There 
was every sign that a frost was going to set in ia^er on. 
For these reasons the distant rising road was even more 
distinct now between its high banks than it had been in the 
declining daylight. Not a track or rut broke the .vii^gin 
surhice of the white mantle that lay along it, all marks 
left by the lately arrived travellers having been ^)eedily 
obliterated by &e flakes falling at the time. 

..And now the landlord behdd by the light of the moon 
a sight very similar to that he had seen by the light of day. 
Again a black spot was advancing down the road that mar- 
gined the coast. He was in a moment or two enaUed to 

K ceive that the present vehide moved onward at a more 
•dlong pace than the little carriage which had preceded 
it ; next, that it was a brougham drawn by two jkrwetful 
horses; next, that this carriage, like the former one, 
was bound for the hotel-door. This desirable feature of 
resemblance caused the landlord once more to withdraw the 
sand-bag and advance into the peach. 

An old gentleman was the flrst to alight. He was 
followed by a yoxmg one, and both unhesitatini^y came 
. forward. 

' Has a young lady, less ihw nineteen years of age, 
recently arrived here m the comply of a man some years 
her senior ? ’ asked the dd gentlemai;^ in haste. ' A man 
deanly shaven for the most part, having the appearance 
;of an opera-singer, and calling hiinse^f Signor Smittozri "? ' 

'* We have had arrivals latdy,’ said the landlord, in Jhe 
tone of having had twenty at least— not caijng to acknow- 
ledge the attenuated state of business that ameted Prospect 
Hot<4, ui winter. 

‘ Arid , among them can 3 mor mmory recall two per-'' 
fsons .such as . those I describe ? — the man a sort of 1^- 
if'ttmef * ‘ ' 

There oegft^nly Is. a youqg conide stayii^ in 
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the hotel ; hot 1 could' not 

of Ihe ^iitlanM*®, voice.'', r- ■■'''': 

'* No, 310 ; pf course not, . 1 aia quite ibewSaein^ .’■ 'Thi^ . 
anived in a basket-cairia^ altpgetto; hades' p^oyid^ ? f 
‘ Tlnqr, came in a carriage,- 1 bdUeve, as 'taio^d'^ 
visitots doc' 


‘Yes, yes,, I must see them at once. Pardon naj?,; 
want of Gweinony, and show us in to where they 
‘ But, sip you forget. Suppose the lady and gentlemaas ' 
I mean are not the lady and gentleman you mean ? If . 
wouldihe awkward to allow you to rush in upon them just 
now while tihey are at dinner, and might cause me to lose [ 
their future patronage.’ 

'True, true. They may not be the same perscms. 
My addety, I perceive, makes me rash hi my assump^ 
tions 1 ' ' 


' Upon the whole, I think they must be the same. Unde 
Quantock,' said the young man, who had not tdl now 
spoken. And turning to the landlord : ‘ You possibly 
have no,t such a large assemblage of visitors here, on this 
somewhat forbidding evening, that you quite forget how 
this coujde arrived, and what the lady wore ? ' His 
tone of addressing the landlord had in it a quiet frigidity 
that was not without irony. 

‘ Ah I what she wore ; that’s it, James. What did die 
wear ? ' 


'I don’t usually take stock of my guests’ dothing,' 
replied the landlord drily, for the ready money of the &st 
arrival had decidedly biassed him in favour of that gentle- 
man’s cause. ‘ You cannertainly see some of it if 3^u want 
to,' he added card^y, ' for it is drying by the kitchen 

&fore the wor^s 'were half out of his mouth the old 


gentleman had exdpimed, ' Ah I ' and predpitated himself 
dong vdiat seemed to be the passage to the kitchen ; but 
as tms tume^Wt to be only the entrance to a dark china- 
i^closet he hastily emerged s^ain, after a collision w^ ths; - 
iim-crockery had tdd him of his mistake: 

‘ I beg your pardon, I’m sure ; but if you only knew -J 
my feelings (which I cannot nt present explain), you would'^ I 
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. make aDowances. ‘ AajiilLmg 1 have lxrok(ai< I ndll vdlhii^y . 
;|»y for/ ■■■' , ' y 

•> ‘ Don^t mehtiorn it, sif,^ said the. landlord..' Actd idiDyi^ 
ing the way, they adjourned to the kitdieQ w^oiit fdith^ 
parley. Ihe ddest. ^ the party iostiuitly seized the ladj/s 
cloak, that hiuig upon a clothes-horse, esdaimm^ : * Ah ! ' 
yes, James, it is hers. I knew we were on^their track.' 

‘ Yes, it is hers,* angered the nephew qmetly, for he 
was much less excited than his companion. ^ 

‘ Show os their room at once,' said the uncle. 

. ' 'WiUiam, have the lady and gentleman in the frmit 
sitting-room finished dining ? ' 

‘ Yes, sir, long ago,' said the hundred plated buttons. 

‘ Then show up these gentlemen to them at once. You 
stay here ^night, gentlemen, I presume? Shall the 
horses be taken out ? ' 

‘ Feed the horses and wash their mouths. Whether 
we stay or not depends upon circumstances,’ said the 
■|dacid younger man, as he followed his imcle and the waiter 
to the staircase. 

' I think. Nephew James,' said the former, as he paused 
vdth his foot on the first step — ‘ I think we had better not 
be aimounced, but take them by surprise. She may go 
throwing hersdf out of the window, or do some equally 
desperate thing ! ' 

‘ Yes, certainly, we’lh enter unannounced.' And he 
called back the lad who preceded them. 

‘ I cannot sufficiently thank you, James, for so effec- 
. tually aiding me in this pursuit 1 ' exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, taking the other by the hand. ‘My increasing 
infirmities would have hindered my overtaking her to- 
night, ‘'had it not been for your timely aid.’ ' 

, . ‘ I am only too happy, uncle, to have been of service 
to you in this or any other matter. I only wMi 1 could 
. have accompanied you on a pleasanter journey. However, 
it is advisame to go up to them at once, or they may hear 
us.' they softly ascended the stairs. i 

bn the d^^ing op^ed a room too large to be com- 
fortaMe yras dtsiclo^, ht by the best branch-candlesticks 
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of Hie hotxl, Uekae Hie fire of vrlucliLapajiiR^i Hie Inianf 
eou^ were sitting, very innocesfi^ Hie. 

hotd scraiKliook and Hie elbtun containing tbe' 

ndg^^KHirhood. No soonar bad the dd man.ditered Hian 
the young lady — who how. showed herself to he ^iiite as 
young as described, and remarkably prepossessing as to 
features — ^perceptiHy turned pa^. When the nqihew, 
entered Hie turned still paler, as if she were going to faint. 
The young man described as an opera-singer rose vnth grim 
civility, and placed chairs for his visitors. 

, ‘Caught you, thank God I' said the old gentleman 
breathlessly. 

* Yes, worse luck, my lord ! ' murmured Signor Smit- ' 
tozzi, in native London-English, that distinguished Italian 
having, in fact, first seen the light as the baby of 
and Mrs.'' Smith in the vicinity of the City Road. ' She 
would have been mine to-morrow. And I think that 
under the peculiar circumstances it would be wiser — 
considering how soon the breath of scandal will tarnish, 
a lady’s fame — to let her be mine to-morrow, just the 
sime.' 

‘ Never ! ' said the old man. ‘ Here is a lady imder 
age, without experience — child-like in her maiden inno- 
cence and virtue — ^whom you have plied by your vile 
arts, till this morning at dawn ' 

‘ Lord Quantock, were I not boimd to respect your gray 
hairs ’ 

‘ Till this morning at dawn you tempted her away 
from her. father's roof. What blame can attach to her 
conduct that will not, on a full explanation of the matter, 
be readily , passed over in her and thrown entirely on you ? 
Laura, you return at <mce with me. I should not have 
arrived, after all, early enough to deliver you, if it had not 
been for the disinterestedness of yom: cousin. Captain 
Northbrook, who, on my discovering your flight tiiis morn- 
ing, offered with a promptitude for which I can never 
ST&denHy thank him, to accompany me on my journey, 
as the only male relative I have near me. Come, do you 
hear ? Put on your things ; we are off $(t once.' 

M don't want to go!.' pouted the young l^y. 
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VI liaxesay you^ / rejplied her father drily. ^But 
children nevfer kno# What'e best for them. So come 
^along, and trust to my opimoii." 

L3>ura was .silent, and didmot move, the Of^ra getitle^ 
man looking helplessly into the firh, and the lad 5 ^s cousin 
sitting meditatively calm, as the single one of the four 
whose position enabled him to survey the whole escapade 
with the cool criticism of a comparative outsider. 

‘ I say to you, Laura, as the father of a daugtjter under 
age, that you instantly come with me. What ? Would 
you conapel me to use physical force to reclaim you ? ' 

' I don't want to return ! * again declared Laura. 

* It is your duty to return nevertheless, and at once, I 
inform you." 

;^Vi- don't want to 1 ' 

*Now, dear Laura, this is what I say: refbm with 
me and your Cousin James quietly, like a good and 
repentant girl, and nothing will be said. Nobody knows 
what has happened as yet, and if we start at once, 
'we shall be home before it is light to-morrow morning. 
Come.' 

‘ I am not obliged to come at your bidding, father, 
and I Would rather not ! " 

Now James, the cousin, during this dialogue might 
have been observed to grow somewhat restless, and even 
impatient. More than once he had parted his lips to 
speak, but second thoughts each time held him back. The 
moment had ^ome, however, when he could keep silence 
no longer. 

" Come, madam I " he spoke out, ‘ this farce with your 
father has, in my opinion, gone on long enough. Just 
make no more ado, and step downstairs with us." 

She gave herself an intractable little twist, and did not 
reply. 

‘ By the Lord Harry, Laura, I won’t stand this I ' he 
said angrily. ' Come, get on your things before I come and 
compel you. There is a kind of compulsion to which 
^is talk is, child’s play. Come, madam— instantly, I 
say I’ 

The old ncfol^ian turned to his.n^ew and said mildly : 
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'Leave me to in^t, James. It doesn^ Iteoimm; y6a. 
I <can speak to ker sha^ly enjpogh, if I dio(»e^' . . ; 

Jai^, however, a^^heed Ms anefc, ajn4 
oa to the troablesomet jratmg woman: ' Voii say 
don’t want to come, indeed I A pretty st(^ to tdl ' 
thatl Come, nmrch out of the room at once, and .leaVt^' 
that bulking fellow for me to deal with afterward. Get 
on quickly — come I ' and he advanced toward her as if to 
pull her the hand. 

' Nay, nay,’ expostulated Laura’s' father, much 
prisedat his nephew’s sudden demeanour. ' You take too 
much upon yourself. Leave her to me.' 

‘ I won’t leave her to you any longer I ’ 

' You have no right, James, tq addr^s either me or 
her in tMs way; so just hold your tongue. Come.'^my 
dear.’ 

' I have every right 1 ' insisted James. ' 

' How do you make that out ? ' 

' 1 have the right of a husband.’ 

' Whose husband ? ' 

‘ Hers.' 

'What?' 

‘ She’s my wife.’ 

‘ James 1 ’ 

' Well, to' cut a long story ^ort, I may say that ^ 
secretly married me, in spite of your lordship’s prohibition, 
about three months ago. And I must add t^t, thou^ 
she cooled down rather quickly, ever 3 dllliing went on 
smoothly enough between us for some time ; in spite of the 
awkwardness of meeting' only by stealth. We were only 
waiting for a convenient moment to break the news to 
you. when this idle Adonis turned up, and after poisoning 
her mind against me, brought her into tMs disgrace.’ 

Here the operatic luminary, who had sat in rather 
an abstract^ nnd nerveless attitude till the cousin made 
his declaration, fired up and cried : ' I declare befme 
Heaven that till this moment I never knew she was a wifs I 
I found her in her father’shouse an unhappy girl — ^unhajpi^, 
as 1 believe, because of the loneliness'^and drearm^. 
of that establishmait, and the want of society^ and for 
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Qothmg dse v^tever. 'What this statem^ about her 
being your wife means I am quite at a lora to understand. 
Are }^u indeed inanied to |iim, Laura ? ’ 

Inura nodded from witmn her tearful handkd'duet 
‘ It was because of my anomalous position in being pri* 
vately married to him,' she sobbed, ‘ that 1 was unhappy 
at home — and — ^and I didn’t like him so wdl as I 4id at 
first — and I wished I could get out of the mess I was in ! 
And then I saw you a few times, and when’ you said, 
" We’ll run off," I thought I saw a way out of it a^, and 
then I agreed to come with mu-oo-oo I ’ 

‘ Well I well ! well I And is this true ? ’ mnrmured 
the bewildered old nobleman, staring from James to laura, 
and b:om Laura to James, as if he fancied they might, be 
fil^nts of the imagination. ‘ Is this, then, Jaines, the . 
secret of your kindness to your old uncle in helping him 
td find 1^ daughter ? Good Heavens I What further 
depths of duplicity are there left for a man to learn i ’ 

' I have married her. Uncle Quant(x:k, as I said,’ answered 
James cooUy. ‘ The deed is done, and can’t be undone by 
talking here.’ 

' Where were you married ? ' 

‘ At St. Mary’s, Toneborough.’ 

‘ When ? ’ 

‘On thd 29th of September, during the dme she was 
viating there.’ 

' Who married you ? ' 

' I don’t know. One of the curates — ^we were quite 
strangers to the place. So, instead of my assisting you to 
recover her, you may as well dUsist me.’ 

‘ Never 1 never ! ’ said Lord Quantock. ‘ Madam, and 
sir, I beg to tell you that I wash msr hands of the whole 
affair. If you are man and wife, as it seems you are, get 
reccmdled as best you may. I have no more to say or, ' 
do with either of you. I leave you, Laura, in the hahdl’ 
of yaqr husband, and much joy may 3mu bring him; 
though the situation, I own, is not encouraging.’ 

Sa}rmg this, the indignant j^peaker pus^ back his 
diair against the taMe with sudr force that the candle- 
sticks rocked cm their bases, and left the room. . . 
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La^'s wet eyes roved from one of the yotmg men 
to £he other, who now stood glaring £ace to face, and, 
being much frightened at^.their aspect, slipped mt of; 
the room after her father-^ Him, however, she could 
hear going out of the front door, and, not boowing where 
to take shelter, she crept into the darkness of an adjoining 
bedroom, and there awaited events with a palpitating 
hearf. 

Meanwhile the two men remaining in the sitting-room 
drew nearer to each other, and the opera-singer broke the 
silence by sa37ing, * How could you insult me in the way 
you did, calling me a fellow, and accusing me of poisoning 
her mind toward you, when you, knew very well I was 
as ignorant of your relation to her as an tmborn babe ? ' 

‘O yes, you were quite ignorant; I can believe that 
readily,' sneered Laura's husband. 

‘ I here call Heaven to witness that I never knew 1 ' 

' Recitativo — the rhythm excellent, and the tone well 
sustained. Is it likely that any man could win the *con- 
fidence of a yoimg fool her age, and not get that out of her ? 
Preposterous! Tell it to the most improved new pit- 
stalls.' 

'Captain Northbrook, your insinuations are as des- 
picable as your wretched person I ' cried the baritone, 
losing all patience. And springing forward he slapped 
the captain in the face with the palm of his hand. 

Nor^brook flinched but slightly, and calmly using his 
handkerchief to learn if his nose was bleeding, said, ' I 
quite expected this insult, so I came prepared.' And he 
^ew forth from a black ^^ise which he carried in his hand 
a small case of pistols. • 

The baritone started at the unexpected sight, but 
recovering from his surprise said, 'Very well, as you 
will,' though perhaps his tone showed a slight want of 
ii^onfidence. 

^ ‘ Now/ continued the husband, quite confidingly, ' we 
want no p^ade, no nonsense, you Imow* Therefore we'll 
dispense with seconds ? ' 

The Signor slightly nodded. 

* Do you know this part, of the country well ? ' Courin 
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James went on, in the same cool and still manner. * If 
yon don't, I do. Quite at the bottom of the rocks out 
tho-e, just beyond me stream which falls over them to the 
-sbcn’e, is a smooth sandy space, not so much shut in as to 
be out of the‘moonli§hf : ^d the way down to it from tk^ 
side is over steps cut in the clifr and we can fiml oUr way 
down without trouble. We — we two — will find otfr' way 
down ; but only one of us will find his way up, you undo*- 
stand ? ' 

‘Quite.’ 

' Then suppose we start ; the sooner it is over the better. 
We can order supper before we go out — supper for two ; 
for though we are three at present ' 

‘Three?’ 

* Yes ; you and I and she ’ 

* b yes.’ 

‘ — ^we shall be only two by-and-by; so that, jus 
1 say, we will order supper for two ; for the lady and a 
gentteman. Whichever comes back alive will tap at her 
door, and call her in to share the repast with him — she's 
not off the premises. But we must not alarm her now ; 
and above all things we must not let the iim-people see us 
go out ; it would look so odd for two to go out, and only 
one come in. Hal ha 1 ' 

‘ Ha ! ha I ercactly.’ 

‘ Are you ready ? ’ 

* Oh — quite.’ 

' Then I'll lead the way.’ 

He went softly to the door and downstairs, ordering 
supper to be ready in an hour, as he had said ; thien making 
a Isint of returning tO the room again, he beckoned to the 
singer, and together they slipped out of the house by a side 
door. 

"’Tbe sky was now quite dear, and the wheelmarks q&. 
the brou^ttam which had borne away Laura’s frither, Lor^ 
Quaintod^ remained distinctly visible. Soon the verge, 
of the down was reached, the captain leading toe way, 
and the Imiitone following sil^tly, casting furtive i^oes 
.at his companioiu, and beyond him at scene ahead. 
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In due course* they arrived at the chasm in diff whidi 
formed ike waterfall. The outlook here was wild and 
picturesque in the extreme, and fully justified the many 
praises, paintings, and photographic views, to which the 
spot had given birth. What in summer was charmingly 
green and gray, was now rendered weird arid fantastic by • 
the mow. 

From thdr feet the cascade plunged downward almost . 
vertically, to a depth of eighty or., a hundred feet before 
finally losing itself in the sand, and though the stream was 
but toiall, its impact upon jutting rocks in its descent 
divided it into a hundred spirts and splashes that sent 
up a mist into the upper air. A few marginal drippings 
had been frozen into icicles, but the centre flowed on 
unimpeded. 

The operatic artist looked down as he halted, but his 
thoughts were plainly not of the beauty qf tlic scene. 
His companion with the pistols was immediately in^front 
of him, and there was no handrail on the side of the^ path, 
toward the chasm. Obeying a quick impulse, he stretched 
out his arm, and with a superhuman thrust sent I^ura’s 
husband re^ng over. A whirling human shape, dimin- 
ishing downward in the moon's rays further and further 
toward invisibility, a smack-smack upon the projecting 
ledges of rock — at first louder and heavier tlian that of the 
brook, and then scarcely to be distinguished from it — then 
a cessation, then the splashing of the stream as before, 
and the accompanying murmur of the sea, were all the 
incidents that disturbed the customary flow of the lofty 
waterfalh 

The singer waited in a fixed attitude for a few ipinfites, 
then turning, he rapidly retraced his steps over the inter- 
vening upland towhrd the road, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour was at the door of the hotel. Slipping quietly 
: in as the clock strqck ten, he said to the landlord, over, 
the bar hatchway-— 

' The bill as soon as you can let me have it^ including 
charges for the supper that was ordered, though we cannot 
stay to eat it, I am so^^y to say.’ He added with forced 
gaiety, ' The lady's fati^*and cousin have thought better 
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of intercepting the maxii^e, and after quarr^iUing with each 
other have gone home independently.' / 

‘ Well done, sir | ' said the landlord, who ^ill si<^d 
with this customer in preference to those who had givcm 
trouble and barely paid fpr baiting the horses. ' “ Love 
will find out the way 1 " as the saying is. Wish yof joy, 
sir ! ' ‘ 

Signor Smittozzi went upstairs, and on entering the 
sitting-room found that Laura had crept out froiti the dark 
adjoining chamber in his absence. She looked up at 
him with eyes red from weeping, and with symptoms of 
alarm. 

' What is it ? — ^where is he ? ' she said apprehensively. 

' Captain Northbrook has gone back. He says he will 
have no more to do with you.' 

‘ And I am quite abandoned by them ! — and they'll 
forget me, ^d nobody care about me any more ! ' She 
began to cry afresh. 

' But it is the luckiest thing that could have happened. 
All is just as it was before they came disturbing us. But, 
Laura, you ought to have told me about that private 
marriage, though it is all the same now ; it will be dis- 
solved, of course. You are a wid — ^virtually a widow.' 

' It is no use to reproach me for what is past. What 
am I to do now ? ' 

' We go at once to Cliff-Martin. The horse has rested 
thoroughly these last three hours, and he will have no 
difficulty in doing an additional half-dozen miles. We shall 
be there before twelve, and there are late taverns in the 
place, no doubt. There we'll sell both horse and carriage 
to-ihorrow morning ; and go by the coach to Downstaple, 
Once in the train we are safe.' 

' I agree to anything,' she said listlessly. 

In about ten minutes the horse was put in, the bill 
paid, the lady's dried wraps put round her, and the journey 
resumed. 

When about a mile on their way they saw a gUmmeiii^ 
light in advance of them. ‘ I wonder what that is ? ' said 
the baritone, whose manner had latterly become nervous^ 
every sound and sight causing him to tvm his head* 
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'It is only a tumpflce/ said she. 'Tbit light is the 
lamp kept burning over the door/ 

'Of course, of course, de^st. How stupid I ami ' 

On reaching the gate, tfiey perceived that a man oa 
foot had approached it, apparently by some more direct 
path than the roadway they pursued, and was, at the 
moment they drew up, standing in conversation with the 
gatekeeper. 

' It is quite impossible that he could fall over the difif 
by accident or the will of God on such a light night as 
this/ the pedestrian was saying. ' These two children I 
tell you of saw two men go along the path toward the 
waterfall, and ten minutes later only one of 'em came back, 
walking fast, like a man who wanted to get out of the way 
^because he had done something que&. There is no manner 
of doubt that he pushed the other man over, and, mark 
me, it will soon cause a hue and cry for that man/ 

The candle shone in the face of the Signor and showed 
that there had arisen upon it a film of ghastliness. Laura, 
glancing toward him for a few moments, observed it, till, 
the gatekeeper having mechanically swung open the gate, 
her companion drove through, and they were soon again 
enveloped in the white silence. 

Her conductor had said to Laura, just before, that he 
meant to inquire the way at this turnpike ; but he^had 
certainly not done so. 

As soon as they had gone a little further the omission, 
intentional or not, began to cause them some trouble. 
Beyond the secluded district which they now traversed 
ran the more frequented road, where progress would be 
easy, the snow being probably already beaten there *to 
some extent by traffic ; but they had not yet reached it, 
and having no one to guide them their journey began to 
appear less feasible than it had done before starting. When 
the little lane which they had entered ascended another 
hill, and seemed to wind round in a direction contrary to the 
expected route to Cliff-Martin, th? question grew serious. 
Ever since ^overhearing the conversation at the turnpike, 
laura had maintained a perfect silence, and had even 
shrunk somewhat away from the side of her lover. 
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^ VSShy don'f you talk, Laura/ hi said Wm forced buoy- 
ancy, ' and suggest the way we should go ? "I 

• O yes, I will,' Ae resppnd^/a curious fearMness being 
audible •in her voice. 

After this she uttered a few occasional sentences which 
seemed to persuade him that she suspected nothing. At 
last he drew rein, and the weary horse stood still. 

' We are in a fix,' he said. 

She answered eagerly: ‘I'll hold the reins -while you 
run forward to the top of the ridge, and see if the road 
takes a favourable turn beyond. - It would give thcThorse 
a few minutes' rest, and if you find out no change in the 
direction, we will retrace this lane, and take the other 
turning.' 

The expedient seemed a good one in the circumstances, 
especially when recommended by the singular eagerness 
of her voice ; and placing the reins in her hands — quite 
unnecessaiy precaution, considering the state of their 
hack — he stepped out and went forward through the snow 
tiU she could see no more of him. 

No sooner was he gone than Laura, with a rapidity 
which contrasted strangely with her previous stillness, 
made fast the reins to the comer of the phaeton, and 

S ing out on the opi^site side, ran back with all her 
t down the hill, till, coming to an opening in the 
fence, she scrambled through it, and plunged into the 
copse which bordered this portion of the lane. Here she 
stood in hiding under one of the large bushes, clinging so 
closely to its umbrage as to seem but a portion of its mass, 
ai^d listening intently for the faintest soimd of pursuit. 
But nothing disturted the stillness save the occasional 
, slipping of gathered snow from the boughs, or the rustle 
of some wild animal over the crisp flake-bespattered 
herbage. At length, apparently convinced that her 
fonxier companion was either ufiable to find her, or not 
axudotis to do so in the present strange state of affairs, she 
crept out from the bushes, and in less than an hour found 
hei^f again approaching the door of the Prospect Hotd- 
As she drew near, Laura could see that, far from being 
wrapped in darkness, as she might Ifeve expected, there 
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'were ample sij^s that all the tenants weri^on tte %lert. 
lights moving about the open space in fxmt. Satisfaction 
was expressed in her face ?vfaen she discerhed ;^al hp 
reappearance of her barit<tae .and his pony-cairii^e leww 
causing this sensation ; but it speedily gave way to 
and dismay when she saw by the lights the form of a 
msm borne on a stretcher by two others into the porch of iikt 
hotel. 

'I have* caused all this/ she murmured between her 
quiverjng lips. " He has murdered him ! ' Running for- 
ward to the door, she hastily asked of the first person she 
met if the man on the stretcher was dead. 

‘No, miss,' said the labourer addressed, eyeing her up 
and down as an unexpected apparition. ‘ He is still alive^ 
they say, but not sensible. He either fell or was pushed 
over the waterfall; 'tis thoughted he was pushed. He 
is the gentleman who came here just now with tJtie old 
lord, and went out afterward (as is thoughted) with a 
stranger who had come a little earlier. Anyhow, that’s as 
I had it.' 

Laura entered the house, and acknowledging without 
the least reserve that she was the injured man's wife, 
had soon installed herself as head nurse by the bed on 
which he lay. When the two surgeons who had been sent 
for arrived, she learnt from them that his wounds were 
so severe as to leave but a slender hope of recovery, it 
being littie short of miraculous that he was not killed on 
the spot, whidi his enemy had evidently reckoned to be 
the case. She knew who that enemy was. and shuddered. 

Laura watdied all night, but her husband knew nothmg 
of her presence. During the next day he slightly recognized 
h^, and in the evening was able to speak. He informed 
the surgeons that, as was surmised, he had been pushed 
over the cascade by Sigimr Smittozzi ; but he communi- 
^ted nothmg to her who nursed him, not even replying 
to her remarks; he nodded courteoudy at any act of 
attention she rendered, and that was all. 

In a day icwr two it was declared that everything favou^ 
his recovery, notwithstanding the severity of his injuries. 
Full search was made for Sm^ttozri, but as yet thore' was 
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no i^!telligenc^ of his whereabouts, thougn the repentant 
Laura communicated all she knew. As far as could be 
judged, he had come back to the carriage after seardiing 
out the way, and finding the young lady missing, had 
looked about for her till he was tired ; then had driven 
on to Cliil-Martin, sold the horse and carriage next mom** 
ing, and disappeared, probably by one of the departing 
coaches which ran thence to the nearest station, the only 
difference from his original programme being that he had 
gone alone. 

During the days and weeks of that long and tedious 
recovery Laura watched by her husband's bedside with 
a zeal and assiduity which would have considerably exten- 
uated any fault save one of such magnitude as hers. That 
her husband did not forgive her was soon obvious. Noth- 
ing tliat she could do in the way of smoothing pillows, 
easing his position, shifting bandages, or adn^istering 
draughts, could win from him more than a few Ineasured 
words of thankfulness, such as he would probably have 
uttered to any other woman on earth who had performed 
these particular services for him. 

'Dear, dear James,' she said one day, bending her 
face upon the bed in an excess of emotion. ' How you 
have suffered ! It has been too cruel. I am more ^ad 
you are getting better than I can say. I have prayed for 
it — and I am sorry for what I have done ; I am innocent 
^ of the worst, and — I hope you will not think me so very 
bad, James I ' 

J 0 no. On the contrary, I shall think you very good 
— as a nurse,' he answered, the caustic severity of ms tone 
being apparent through its weakness. 

Laura let fall two or three silent tears, and said no more 
that day. 

Somehow or other Signor , Smittozzi seemed to be 
mafcmg good his escape. It transpired that he had not 
taken a passage in either of the suspected coaches, though 
he had certainly got out of the coimty ; altogether, the 
chance of finding him was problematical. 

Nbt only d^ Captain Nqrfhbrook survive his injuries, 
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but it soon appeared that hi the course of ajjfew weeks he 
would find himself little if any the worse for the catc^lphe^ 
„ It could also be seen that Laura, while secretly h^ing for 
her husband's forgiveness for a piece of fd% of whic^ 
she saw the enonmty more' dearly^ every day, Vai^ in great 
doubt as to what her future relations with him would be* 
Moreover, to add to the complication, vdiilst she, as a, 
runaway wife, was unforgiven by her husband, she and her 
husband, as a runaway couple, were unforgiven by her 
father, who had never once communicated with either 
of them since his departure from the inn. But her imme- 
. diate anxiety was to win the pardon of her husband, who 
possibly might be bearing in mind, as he lay upon his couch, 
the familiar words of Brabantio, ' She has deceived hef 
father, and may thee/ 

Matters went on thus till Captain Northbrook was 
able to walk about. He then removed with his wife to 
quiet apartments on the south coast, and here his recovery 
was rapid. Walking up the diffs one day, supporting him 
by her arm as usual, she said to him, simply, ' James, if I 
go on as I am going now, and always attend to your smallest 
want, and never think of anything but devotion to you, 
will you — try to like me a little ? ' 

‘ It is a thing I must carefully consider,' he said, with the 
same gloomy dr3mess which characterized all his words 
toiler now. ' \^en I have considered, I will tell you/ 
He did not tell her that evening, though she lingered 
long at her routine work of making his bedroom com- 
fortable, putting the light so that it would not shine into 
his eyes, seeing him fall asleep, and then retiring noiselessly 
to her own chamber. When they met in the morning 
at breakfast, and she had asked him as usual how 'he had 
passed the night, she added timidly, in the silence which 
followed his reply, * Have you considered ? ' 

‘ No, I have not considered sufficiently to give you an 
answer/ 

Laura sighed, but to no purpose ; and the day wore 
on with intense heaviness to her, and the customary 
modicum of strength gained' to him. 

The next morning she put the same question, and 
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looked up despairingly in his face, as ^ugh her wlK)le 
life upon his reply. 

^ Yes,' I have considered/ he said* 

•Ah!' 

* ‘ We must part/ 

' 0 James I ' 

'I cannot forgive you; no man would. Enough is 
settled upon you to keep you in comfort, whatever your 
father may do. I shall sell out, and disappear from this 
hemisphere.' 

• You have absolutely decided ? ' she asked miserably. 

* I have nobody now to c-c-care for ' 

• I have absolutely decided/ he shortly returned. • We 
had better part here. You will go back to your father. 
There is no reason why I should accompany you, since 
my presence would only stand in the way of the forgive- 
ness he will probably grant you if you appear before him 
alone. We will say farewell to each other in three days 
from this time. I have calculated on being ready to golpn 
that day.' 

Bowed down with trouble she withdrew to her room, 
and the. three days were passed by her husband in writing 
letters and attending to other business-matters, sajdng 
hardly a word to her the while. The rooming of departure 
came ; but before the horses had been put in to take jyiie 
severed twain in different directions, out of sight of each 
other, possibly for ever, the postman arrived with the 
morning letters. 

There was one for the captain;- none for her — there 
were never any for her. However, on this occasion some- 
' thing was enclosed for her in his, which he handed her. 
She read it and looked up helpless. 

• My dear father — ^is dead ! ' she said. In a few moments 
she added, in a whisper, ' I must go to the Manor to bury 
him. . . . Will you go with me, James ? ' 

He musingly looked out of the window. 'I suppose 
it is an awkward and melandloly undertaking for a woman 
done/ he said coldly. 'Wdl, well — ^my poor unde,!— 
Yes, I'll go> with you, and you through the business,’ 

So they went off together instead of asunder, as planned. 
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It is unnecessary to record the det^s of Ihe ^um^/or 
of the sad week which followed it at her fathet^^isJ house. 
Lord Quantock*s seat was a fine; old mansion standing m 
its own park, and there were plenty of opportunities fcr 
husband and wife either to avoid each oth^, or to get 
reconciled if they were, so minded, which one of them was at - 
least. Captain Northbrook was not present at the readrug 
of the will. She came to him afterward, and found him 
packing up his papers, intending to start next morning/ 
now that he had seen her through the turmoil occasioned 
by her father^s death. 

' He lias left me everything that he could ! ' she said 
to her husband. ' James, wifi you forgive me now, and 
stay ? ’ 

' I cannot stay/ 

' Why not ? ' 

* I cannot stay/ he repeated. 

* But why ? ' 

' I don't like you." 

He acted up to his word. When she came downstairs 
the next morning she was told that he had gone. . 

Laura bore her double bereavement as best she could. 
The vast mansion in which she had hitherto lived, with 
a^l its historic contents, had gone to her father's successor 
in the title ; but her own was no unhandsome one. Around 
lay the undulating park, studded with trees a dozen times 
her own age ; beyond it, the wood ; beyond the wdod, the 
farms. All this fair and quiet scene was hers. She 
nevertheless remained a lonely, repentant, depressed being, 
who would have given the greater part of ever5^hig 
she possessed to ensure the presence and affection of that 
husband whose very austerity and phlegm — qualities that 
had formerly led to the alienation between them’— -seemed 
now to be adorable features in his character. 

She hoped and hoped again, but all to no purpose. 
Captain Northbrook ^d not alter his mind and return* 
He wasi^qmte a different sort of man frorn one who altered 
his mind;* that ^ she was at last despairingly forced to 
admit. And then she left. off hoping, and settled down 
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to a mechanical routine of existence which in some measure 
dulled her grief, but at the expense of all her natural 
animation and the sprightly wilfulhess which had once 
dbarmed those who Imew her, though it was perhaps all 
the while a factor in the production of her unhappiness. 

To say that her beauty quite departed as the years 
rolled on would be to overstate the truth. Time is not a 
merciful master, as we all know, and he was not likely to 
act exceptionally in the case of a woman who had mental 
troubles to bear in addition to the ordinary weight of years. 
Be this as it may, eleven other winters came and^'Went, 
and Laura Northbrook remained the lonely mistress of 
house and lands without once hearing of her husband. 
Every probability seemed to favour the assumption that 
he had died in some foreign land ; and offers for her 
hand were not few as the probability verged on certainty 
with the long lapse of time. But the idea of remarriage 
seemed never to have entered her head for a moment. 
Whether she continued to hope even now for his return 
could not be distinctly ascertained ; at all events she lived 
a life unmodified in the slightest degree from that of the 
first six months of his absence. 

This twelfth year of Laura's loneliness, and the thirtieth 
of her life drew on apace, and the season approached that 
had seen the unhappy adventure for which she so long 
had suffered. Christmas promised to be rather wet than 
cold, and the trees on the outskirts of Laura's estate dripped 
monotonously from day to day upon the turnpike-road 
which bordered them. On an afternoon in this week be- 
tween three and four o'clock a hired fly might hsLlre been 
se€n driving along the highway at this point, and on 
reaching the top of the hill it stopped. A gentleman of 
middle age alighted from the vehide. 

* You need drive no further,' he said to the coachman. 
"The rain seems to have nearly ceased. I'll stroll a 
little way, and return on foot to the inn by dinner-time.' 

The Ayman touched his hat, turned the horse, and 
drove back as directed. When he was out of sight the 
gentleman walked on* but he had not gone far before the 
rain a^n came down pitilessly* though of this the pedes^ 
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tiiaa took little*heed, going leismdy onward^fill^ ire^ed 
Laura's park gate, wluch he passed through. ^ Thr Ootids 
TOre thick and the ^ys were short, so that hy the time 
he stood in front of the mansion it was dark. , w additi^^ 
to this his appea^ce, whidh on alighting from £|Le carriage • 
had been Untarnished, partook now of the character of a 
drenched wa3darer not too well blessed with this world's 
goods. He halted for no more than a moment at the front 
entrance, ajid going rotmd to the servants' quarter, as if 
he had a preconceived purpose in so doing, there rang the 
bell. When a page came to him he inquired if they would 
• kindly allow him to dry himself by the kitchen foe. 

The page retired, and after a murmured colloquy re- 
turned with the cook, who informed the wet and muddy 
man that though it was not her custom to admit strangers, 
she should have no particular objection to his diying 
himself, the night being so damp and gloomy. There- 
fore the wayfarer entered and sat down by the foe. 

'The owner of this house is a very rich gentleman, 
no doubt ? ' he asked, as he watched the meat turning on 
the spit. 

^Tis not a gentleman, but a lady/ said the cook, 

' A widow, I presume ? ' 

'A sort of widow. Poor soul, her husband is gone 
abroad, and has never been heard of for many years/ 

' She sees plenty of company, no doubt, to make up for 
his absence ? ' 

‘ No, indeed — ^hardly a soul. Service here is as bad as 
being in a nunnery.' ^ 

In short, the wayfarer, who had at first been so coldly 
received, contrived by his frank and engaging manner to 
draw the ladles of the kitchen into a most confidential 
conversation, in which Laura's history was minutely 
detailed, from the day of her husband's departure to the 
present. The salient feature in all their discourse was her 
unflagging devotion to his memory. 

. Having apparently learned all that he wanted to know 
—among mother things that she was at this moment, as 
always, alonfe — ^the. traveller said he was quite dry; and 
thanking the servants for their kindness, departed ^ be 
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bad come. Oh emerging into the d^kness he did not, 
however, go down the avenue by which he had arrived, 
fie simply walked round to the front floor. There he rang, 
hhd the doc«: was opened to him by a man-servant whom 
he had not seen during his sojourn at the other end of the 
house. 

In answer to the servant’s inquiry for his name, he 
said ceremoniously, * Will you tell the Honourable Mrs. 
Northbrook that the man she nursed many yearn ago, after 
a frightful accident, has called to thank her i ’ 

The footman retreated, and it was rather a long time 
before any further signs of attention were apparent. Then 
he was shown into the drawing-room, and the door closed 
behind him. 

On the couch was Laura, trembling and pale. She 
parted her lips and held out her hands to him, but could 
not speak. But he did not require speech, and in a 
ihoment they were in each other’s arms. 

Strange news circulated through that mansion and 
the neighbouring town on the next and following days. 
But the world has a way of getting used to tilings, and 
the intelligence of the return of the Honourable Mrs. 
Northbrook's long-absent husband was soon received with 
comparative calm. 

A few days more brought Christmas, and the forlorn 
home of Laura Northbrook blazed from basement to attic 
with light and cheerfulness. Not that the house was 
overcrowded with visitors, but many were present, and the 
apathy of a doz^ years came at length to an end. The 
animation which set in thus at the close of the old year 
did not diminish on the arrival of the new ; and by the. 
time its twelve months had likewise run the course of its 
predecessors, a son had been added to the dwindled line of 
the Northbrook family. 

At the conclusion of this narrative the Spark was thanked, 
with a manner of some surprise, for nobody had credited 
him with a taste for tale-telling. Though it had been 
resolved that this story should be the last, a few of the 
weather-botmd listeners were for sitting on into the small 
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hotms over their pipes and glasses, and ralclag up yet 
more episodes of family liistory. But the majprity mur- 
mtired reasons for soon getting to their lodgings., 

It was quite dark , without, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of thfe feeble street-lamps, and before a 
few shop-win<iow5 which had been hardily kept open 
in spite of the obvious unlikelihood of any chance customer 
traversing the muddy thbroughfares at that hour. 

By one, .by two. and by three the benighted members 
of the Field-Club rose from their seats, shook hands, made 
appoirtments, and dropped away to their respective quar^ 
• ters, free or hired, hoping for a fair morrow. It would 
probably be not until the next summer meeting, months 
away in the future, that the easy intercourse which now 
, existed between them all would repeat itself. The crimson 
maltster, for instance, knew that on the following market- 
day his friends the President, the Rural Dean, and the 
Bookworm would pass him in the street, if they met him, 
with the barest nod of civility, the President and the 
Colonel for social reasons, the Bookworm for intellectual 
reasons, and the Rural Dean for moral ones, the latter 
being a staunch teetotaller, dead against John Barleycorn. 
The sentimental member knew that when, on his rambles, he 
met his friend the Bookworm with a pocket-copy of some- 
thing or other under his nose, the latter would not love 
his companionship as he had done to-day ; and the Presi- 
dent, the aristocrat, and the farmer knew that afiairs 
political, sporting, domestic, or agricultural would exclude 
for a long time dl rumination on the characters of datnes 
gone to dust for scores of years, however beautiful and 
noble they may have been in their day. 

The last member at length departed, the attendant 
at the museum lowered the fire, the curator locked up the 
rooms, and soon there was only a single pirouetting flame 
on the top of a single coal to make the bones of the ichthyo- 
saurus seem to leap, the stuffed birds to wink, and to 
draw a smile from the varnished skulls of Vespasian’s 
soldiery. 
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The persoji who, next to the actors themselves, chancfed 
to, know most of their story, lived just below * Top o' 
Town* (as tlie spot was called) in an old substantidly- 
built house, distinguished among its neighbours by having 
an oriel window on the first floor, whence could be obtained 
a raldng view of the High Street, west and east, the 
former including Laura's dwelling, the end of the Town 
Avenue hard by (in which were played the odd pranks 
hereafter to be mentioned), the Port-Bredy road rising 
westwards, and the turning that led to the cavalry 
barracks where the Captain was quartered. Looking 
eastward down the town from the same favoured gazebo, 
the long perspective of houses declined and dwindled 
till they merged in the highway across the moon The 
white riband of road disappeared over Grey's Bridge a 
quarter of a mile off, to plunge into innumerable rustic 
windings, shy shades, and solitary undulations up hill and 
down dale for one hundred and twenty miles till it exhibited 
itself at Hyde Park Comer as a smooth bland surface in 
touch with a busy and fashionable world. 

To the barracks aforesaid had recently arrived the — th 
Hussars, a regiment new to the locality. Almost before 
any acquaintance with its members had been made by 
the townspeople, a report spread that they were a ' crack ' 
body of men, and bad brought a splendid band. For some 
reason or other the town had not been used as the head- 
quarters of cavalry for many years, the various troops 
stationed there having consisted of casual detachments 
only ; so that it was with a sense of honour that every- 
body — even the small fumitmre-broker from whom the 
married trbopers. hired tables and chairs — ^received the 
news of their crack quality, 
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In those days the Hussar regiments still •wore over the 
left shotdder that attractive attachment, or frilled half- 
coat, hanging loosely behind like the wounded wing of a 
bird, which was called the pelisse, though it was known 
among the troopers themsdves as a * sling-jacket/ It 
added amazingly to their picturesqueness in women's eyes, 
and, indeed, in the eyes of men also. 

The burgher who lived in the house with the oriel win- 
dow sat during a great many hours of the day in that 
projection, for he was an invalid, and time hung heavily 
on his hands unless he maintained a constant interest in 
proceedings without. Not more than a week after the 
arrival of the Hussars his ears were assailed by the shout 
of one schoolboy to another in the street below. 

‘ Have 'ee heard this about the Hussars ? They are 
haunted ! Yes — a ghost troubles 'em ; he has followed 
'em about the world for years.' 

A haunted regiment : that was a new idea for either 
invalid or stalwart. The listener in the oriel came to the 
conclusion that there were some lively characters among 
the — th Hussars. 

He made Captain Maumbry’s acquaintance in an infor- 
mal manner at an afternoon tea to which he went in a 
wheeled chair — one of the very rare outings that the state 
of his health permitted. Maumbry showed himself to be a 
handsome man of twenty-eight or thirty, with an attrac- 
tive hint of wickedness in his manner that was sure to 
make him adorable with good young women. The large 
dark eyes that lit his pale face expressed this wickedness 
strongly, though such was the adaptability of their rays 
that one could think they might have expressed sadness 
or seriousness just as readily, if he had had a mind for 
such. 

An old and deaf lady who was present asked Captain 
Maumbry bluntly : ' Wiat's this we hear about you ? 
They say your regiment is haunted.' 

The Captain's face assumed an aspect of grave, even 
sad, concern. ' Yes,' he replied, ‘ it is too true.' 

Some younger ladies smiled till they saw how serious 
he looked, when they looked serious likewise. 
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* Really ? ' said the old lady. 

* Yes. We naturally don't wish to say much about it/ 

' No, no ; of course not. But — how haunted ? ' 

‘ Wdl ; the — thing, as I'll call it, follows us. In country 
quarters or town, abroad or at home, it's just the same/ 

‘ How do you account for it ? ' 

* H'm/ Maumbry lowered his voice. ' Some 
committed by certain of our regiment in past years, we 

suppose/ a * 

‘ Dear me. . . . How very horrid, and singular ! ' 

' But, as I said, we don't speak of it much.' 

‘ No . . . no/ 

Wlien the Hussar \vas gone, a yoimg lady, disclosing a 
long-suppressed interest, asked if the ghost had been seen 
by any of the town. 

The lawyer's son, who always had the latest borough 
news, said that, though it was seldom seen bj*' anyone 
but the Hussars themselves, more than one townsman and 
woman had already set eyes on it, to his or her terror. 
The phantom mostly appeared very late at night, under 
the dense trees of the town-avenue nearest the barracks. 
It was about ten feet high ; its teeth chattered with a dry 
naked sound, as if they were those of a skeleton ; and its 
hip-bones could be heard grating in their sockets. 

During the darkest weeks of winter several timid persons 
were seriously frightened by the object answering to tliis 
cheerful description, and the police began to look into the 
matter. Whereupon the appearances grew less frequent, 
and some of the Boys of the regiment thankfully stated 
that they had not been so free from ghostly visitation for 
years as they had become since their arrival in Caster- 
bridge. 

This playing at ghosts was the most innocent of the 
amusements indulged in by the choice young spirits who 
inhabited the lichened, red-brick building at the top of 
the town bearing ' W.D.' and a broad arrow on its quoins. 
Far more serious escapades — ^levities relating to love, wine, 
cards, betting — vrere talked of, with no doubt more or less 
of exaggefation. . That the Hussars. Captain Maumbry 
included, were the cause of bitter tears to several young 
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women of the town and co^lmtry is imqnel^tionably true, 
despite the fact that the Reties of the young men wore a 
more staring colour in this old-fashioned place than they 
would have done in a large and modem city. 

II 

Regularly once a week they rode out in mardiing order. 
* Returning up the town on one of these occasions, the 
romantic pdisse flapping behind each horsemanis shoulder 
in the soft south-west wind, Captain Maumbry glanced 
up at the oriel. A mutual nod was exchanged bcJtween 
him and the person who sat there reading. The reader 
and a friend in the room with him followed the troop with 
their eyes all the way up the street, till, when the soldiers 
were opposite the house in which Laura lived, that young 
lady became discernible in the balcony. 

' Tliey are engaged to be married, I hear,' said the friend. 

* Who- - Maumbry and Laura ? Never — so soon ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* He'll never marry. Several girls have been mentioned 
in connection with his name. I am sorry for Laura.* 

' Oh, but you needn't be. They are excellently matched.' 

' She's only one more.' 

' She's one more, and more still. She has regularly 
caught him. She is a bom player of the game of hearts, 
and she knew how to beat him in his own practices. If 
there is one woman in the town who has any chance of 
holding her own and marrying him, she is that woman.' 

This was true, as it turned out. By natural proclivity 
La^ura had from the first entered heart and soul into mili- 
tary romance as exhibited in the plots and characters of 
those living exponents of it who came under her notice. 
From her earliest young womanhood civilians, however 
promising, had no chance of winning her interest if the 
meanest warrior were within the horizon. It may be that 
the position of her uncle's house (which was her home) at 
the comer of West Street nearest the barracks, the daily 
passing of the troops, the constant blowing of trumpet- 
calls a furlong from her windows, coupled wiih the fact 
that she kn^w. nothing of the inner realities of military life. 
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and hence idealized it, had helped her nmd's original 
bias for thinking men-at-arms the only one$ woi^y of a 
woman's heart. 

Captain Maumbry was a t5T)ical prize; one whom 
surroimding maidens had coveted, ached for, angled for, 
wept for, had by her judicious management becoihe sub- 
dued to her purpose; and in r addition to the pleasure of 
marrying the man she loved, Laura had the joy of feeling’ 
herself hated by the mothers of All the marriageable girls 
of the neighboiu-hood. 

ThI man in the oriel went to the wedding ; not as a 
guest, for at this time he was but slightly acquainted with 
the parties ; but mainly because the church was dose to 
his house ; partly, too, for a reason which moved many 
others to be spectators of the ceremony ; a subconscious- 
ness that, though the couple might be happy in their 
experiences, there was sufficient possibility of their being 
otherwise to colour the musings of an onlooker with a 
pleasing pathos of conjecture. He could on occasion do a 
pretty stroke of rh5miing in those days, and he beguiled 
the time of waiting by pencilling on a blank page of his 
prayer-book a few lines which, though kept private then, 
may be given here : — 

At a Hasty Wfdding 
{Xrioht) 

If hours be years the twain are blest, ■ 

For now they solace swift desire 
By lifelong ties that tether zest 
If hours be years. The twain are blest 
Do eastern suns slope never west, • 

Nor pallid ashes follow lire. ^ 

If hours be years the twain are blest, 

For pow they solace swift desire. 

As if, however, to falsify all prophecies, the couple 
seemed to find in marriage the secret of perpetuating the 
intoxication of a courtship which, on Maumbry’s side at 
least, had opened without serious intent. During the 
winter fSUpwing they were the most popular pair in and 
about Casterbri< 3 tee— nay, in South Wessex itsdf^ No 
smart dinner in the country bouses of the yoiffig^ and 
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gayer families within driving distance of the borough was 
complete without their lively presence; Mrs. Maumbry 
was the blithest of the whirling figures at the county ball ; 
and when followed that inevitable incident of garrison- 
town life, an amateur dramatic entertainment, it was just 
the same. The acting was for the benefit of such and such 
an excellent charity — nobody cared what, provided the 
|)lay were played — and both Captain Maumbry and his 
wife were in the piece, having been in fact, by mutual 
consent, the originators of the performance. And so with 
laughter, and thoughtlessness, and movement, all* went 
merrily. There was a little backwardness in the bill-pay- 
ing of the couple ; but in justice to them it must be added 
that sooner or later all owings were paid. 

Ill 

-At the chapel-of-ease attended by the troops there arose 
above the edge of the pulpit one Sunday an unknown 
face. This was the face of a new curate. He placed upon 
the desk, not the familiar sermon book, but merely a Bible. 
The person who tells these things was not present at that 
service, but he soon learnt that the young curate was 
nothing less than a great surprise to his congregation ; a 
mixed one always, for though the Hussars occupied the 
body of the buil^ng, its nooks and corners were crammed 
with civilians, whom, up to the present, even the least 
rmcharitable would have described as being attracted 
thither less by the services than by the soldiery. 

Now there arose a second reason for squeezing into an 
alre^y overcrowded church. The persuasive and gentle 
eloquence of Mr. Sainway operated like a charm upon 
those accustomed only to the higher and drier styles of 
preaching, and for a time the other churches of the town 
were thinned of their sitters. 

At this point in the nineteenth century the sermon was 
the soH reason for churchgoing amongst a vast body of 
religious people. The liturgy was a formal preliminary, 
which, like the Royal proclamation in a court, dt assize, 
had to be got through before the real interest began ; and 
on reaching home the questjpn was simply : Who preached, 
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and how did he handle his subject ? Even had an arch- 
bishop officiated in the service proper nobody would have 
cared much about what was said or sun|. Peo|d%wbo 
had formerly attended in the morning only began f o go 
in the evening, and even to the special addresses^in the 
afternoon. " 

One day when Captain Maumbry entered his wife's 
drawing-room, filled with hired furniture, she thought he" 
was somebody else, for he had not come upstairs humming 
the most catching air afloat in musical circles or in his 
usual* careless way. 

‘ What's the matter. Jack? ' she, said without looking 
up from a note she was writing. 

* Well — ^not much, that I know.' 

' O, but there is,' she murmured as she wrote. 

* Why — this cursed new lath in a sheet — I mean the new 
parson ! He wants us to stop the band-playing on Sunday 
afternoons.' 

Laura looked up aghast. 

' Why, it is the one thing that enables the few rational 
beings hereabouts to keep alive from Saturday to Monday f ' 

* He says all the town flock to the music and don't come 
to the service, and that the pieces played are profane, or 
mundane, or inane, or something — not what ought to be 
played on Sunday. Of course 'tis Lautmann who settles 
those "things.' 

Lautmann was the bandmaster. 

The barrack-green on Sunday afternoons had, indeed, 
become the promenade of a great many townspeople cheer- 
fully inclined, many even of those who attended in the 
morning at Mr. Sainway's service; and little boyi^who 
ought to have been listening to the curate's afternoon lec- 
ture were too often seen rolling uiwn the grass and making 
faces behind the more dignified listeners. 

Laura heard no more about the matter, however, for 
two or three weeks, when suddenly remembering it she 
asked her husband if any further objections had been 
raised. / 

' O — Mr. Sainway. I forgot to tell you. I'v^ made 
his acquaintance. He is n6t a. bad sort of man.' 
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Laura asked if either Maumbry or some others of the 
officers did no| ^ve the presumptuous curat€r a good set- 
ting^own for his interference. 

‘ 0 well— we've forgotten that. He's a stunning preacher, 
they tell me.' 

The acquaintance developed apparently, for the Captain 
said to her a little later on, ' There's a good deal in Sain- 
way’s argument about having no band on Sunday after- 
noons. After all, it is close to his church. But^'he doesn't 
press his objections unduly.’ 

' I am surprised to hear you defend him ! ' ^ 

' It was only a passing thought of mine. We naturally 
don't wish to" offend the inhabitants of the town if they 
don't like it.' 

‘ But they do.' 

The invalid in the oriel never clearly gathered the details 
of progress in this conflict of lay and clerical opinion ; but 
so it was that, to the disappointment of musicians, the 
grief of out-walking lovers, and the regret of the junior 
jK^mlation of the town and country round, tiie band- 
joying on Sunday afternoons ceased in Caslerbridge 
barrack-square. 

By this time the Maumbrys had frequently listened to 
the preaching of the gentle if narrow-minded curate ; for 
these light-natured, hit-or-miss, rackety people went to 
church like others for respectability’s sake. None so 
orthodox as your unmitigated worldling. A more remark- 
able event was the sight to the man in the window of 
Captain Maumbry and Mr. Sainway walking down the 
High Street in earnest conversation. On his mentioning 
this tact to a caller he was assured that it was a matter of 
common talk that they were always together. 

The observer would soon have learnt this with his own 
eyes if he had not been told. They began to pass together 
nearly every day. Hitherto Mrs. Maumbry, in fashion- 
able walking clothes, had usually been her husband's com- 
panion ; but this was less frequent now. The close and 
singular friendship between the two men went bn for nearly 
a year* when Mr, Sainway was presented to a living in 

densely-popedated town m the midland counties. He 
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bade the parishioners of his old place a reluctant larewell 
and departed, the touching sermon he ||^ched on the 
occasion being published by the local priuOT. Ev^body 
was sorry to lose him; and it was with genuine griJc tlmt 
his Casterbridge congregation learnt later on that soon, 
after his induction to his benefice, during some' bitter 
weather, he had fallen seriously ill of inflammation of the 
lungs, of which he eventually died. 

We now get below the surface of things. Of all who 
had known the dead curate, none grieved for him like the 
man Vho on his first arrival had called him a ‘ lath in a 
sheet.' Mrs. Maumbry had never greatly S5nnpathized 
with the impressive parson ; indeed, she had been secretly 
glad that he had gone away to better himself. ^ He had 
considerably diminished the plea^res of a woman by whom 
the joys of earth and good company had been appreciated 
to the full. Sorry for her husband in his loss of a friend 
who had been none of hers, she was yet quite unprepared 
for the sequel. * 

‘There is something thaf I have wanted to tell yqlh 
lately, dear,' he said one morning at breakfast with hesita- 
tion. ‘ Have you guessed what it is ? ' 

She had guessed nothing. 

‘ That I think of retiring from the army.' 

‘ What ! ' 

* I have thought more and more of Sainway since his 
death, and of what he used to say to me so earnestly, 
^d I feel certain I shall be right in obe3nng a cdl 
within me to give up this fighting trade and enter the 
Church/ . 

‘ What — ^be a parson ? ' ^ 

‘ Ye^/ 

‘ But what should / do ? ' 

. ‘ Be a parson's wife/ 

' Never I ' she affirmed. 

‘ But how can you help it ? ' 

‘ I'll run away rather I ' she ^d vehemently. 

‘No, you mustn't/ Maumbry replied, in the tone he 
used when his mmd was made up. ' You'll get accustomed 
to the idea, for I am constfained to carry it out, though it 
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is against my worldly interests. I am forced on by a Hand 
oiaitside me to tread in the steps of Sainway.’ 

‘Jack/ she^ked, with calm pallor and round eyes; 
' do you mean to say seriously that you are arran^ng to 
be a curate instead of a soldier ? ' 

‘ I might say a curate is a soldier — of the church mili- 
tant ; but I don’t want to offend you with doctrine. I 
distinctly say, yes.' 

Late one evening, a little time onward, he eaught her 
sitting by the dim firelight in her room. She did not know 
he had entered ; and he found her weeping. ‘ Wlfat are 
you crying about, poor dearest ? ' he said. 

She started. ‘ Because of what you have told me I ' 

The Captain grew very unhappy; but he was un- 
deterrecf. 

In due time the town learnt, to its intense surprise, that 
Captain Maumbry had retired from the — ^th Hussars and 
gone to Fountall Theological College to prepare for the 
ministry. ^ 


IV 

‘ 0, the pity of it ! Such a dashing soldier — so popular 
— such an acquisition to the town — the soul of social life 
here ! And now ! . . . One should not speak ill of the 
dead, but that dreadful Mr. Sainway — ^it was too cruel of 
him ! ' 

This is a summary of what was said when Captain, now 
the Reverend, John Maumbry was enabled by circum- 
stances to indulge his heart's desire of returning tb the 
scene of his former exploits in tlie capacity of a minister 
of \he Gospel. A low-ljdng district of the town, which at 
that date was crowded" with impoverished cottagi^s, was 
crying for a curate, and Mr. Maumbry generously offered 
himsdf as one willing to undertake labours that were 
certain to produce little result, and no thanks, credit, or 
emolument. 

Let the truth be told about him as a clergyman ; he 
proved to be anything but a brilliant success. Pfunstaking, 
single-minded, deeply in earnest as all could see, bis delivery 
was labouredii his s^mons were dull to listen to, and alas. 
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too, too long. Even the dispassionate judges who $at by 
the hour in the bar-parlour of the White^ Hart — an h>n 
standing at the dividing- line between the poor quarter 
aforesaid and the fashionable quarter of Maumbry’s for- 
mer triumphs, and hence affording a position of, strict 
impartiality — agreed in substance with the young ladies to 
the westward, though their views were somewhat more 
tersely expressed : ‘ Surely, God Almighty spwiled a good 
sojer to make a bad pa'son when He shifted Cap'n Ma^mbry 
into a sarpless ! * 

The latter knew that such things were said, but he pur- 
sued his daily labours in and out of the hovels with serene 
unconcern. 

It was about this time that the invalid in the oriel became 
more than a mere bowing acquaintance of Mrs. Maumbry's. 
She had returned to the town with her husband, and was 
living with him in a little house in the centre of his circle 
of ministration; when by some means she became one of 
the invalid's visitors. After a general conversation while 
sitting in his room with a friend of both, an incident led 
up to the matter that still rankled deeply in her soul. 
Her face was now paler and thinner than it had been ; 
even more attractive, her disappointments having inscribed 
themselves as meek thoughtMness on a look that was 
once a little frivolous. The two ladies had called to be 
allowed to use the window for observing the departure of 
the Hussars, who were leaving for barracks much nearer 
to London. 

The troopers turned the comer of Barrack Road into 
the top of High Street, headed by their band playing 
" The girl I left behind me ' (which was formerly always 
the tune for such times, though it is now nearly disused). 
They came and pdssed the oriel, where an officer or two, 
looWng up and discovering Mrs. Maumbry, saluted her, 
whose eyes filled with tears as the notes of the band waned 
away. Before the little group had recovered from that 
sense of the romantic which such spectacles impart, Mr. 
Maumbry came along the pavement. He probably had 
bidden his formet brethren;in-arm$ a farewell at the top 
of the street, for he walked from that direction in his rather^ 
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shabby clerical clothes, and with a basket on his mn 
wi^ich seemed to hold some purchases be had been making 
for hjis poorer parishioners. Unlike the soldiers he went 
along quite unconscious of his appearance or of^ the scene 
around. 

The contrast was too much for Laura. With lips that 
now quivered, she asked the invalid what he thought of 
the cliange that had come to her. 

It was difficult to answer, and with a wilfulness that was 
too strong in her she repeated the question. 

‘ Do you think,' she added, * that a woman's husband 
has a right to do such a thing, even if he does feel a certain 
call to it ? ' 

Her listener sympathized too largely with both of them 
to be anything but tmsatisfactory in his reply. Laura 
gazed longingly out of the window towards the thin dusty 
line of Hussars, now smalling towards the Mellstock Ridge. 
' I,' she said, ' who should have been in their van on the 
way to London, am doomed to fester in a hole in Dumover 
Lane I ' 

Many events had passed and many rumours had been 
current concerning her before the invalid saw her again 
after her leave-taking that day. 

V 

Casterbridge had known many military and civil epi- 
sodes ; many happy times, and times less happy ; and now 
came the time of her visitation. The scourge of cholera 
had been laid on the suffering country, and the low-lying 
purlieus of this ancient borough had more than their share 
of the infliction. Mixen Lane, in the Dumover quarter, 
and in Maumbry's parish, was where the blow fcul most 
heavily. Yet there was a certain mercy in its choice of a 
date, for Maumbry was the man for such an hour. 

The spread of the epidemic was so rapid that many left 
the town and took lodgings in the villages and farms. Mr. 
Maumbry's house was close to the most infected street, 
and he himself was occupied mom, noon, and night in 
endeavours to stamp out the plague and in alleviating the 
sufferings of the victims. So, as a matter of ordinary 
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precaution, he decided to isolate his mie somewher^e away 
from him for a while. 

She suggested a village by the sea, near. Budmoilth 
Regis, lodgings were obtained for her ^.t Creston, a 
spot divided from the Casterbridge valley by a hig^ ridge 
that gave it quite another atmosphere, though it lay no 
more than six miles oS. 

Thither she went. ^ While she was rusticating in this 
place of safety, and her husband was slaving in the slums, 
she struck up an acquaintance with a lieutenant in the 
— st Foot, a Mr. Vannicock, who was stationed with his 
regiment at the Budmouth infantry barracks. As Laura 
frequently sat on the shelving beach, watching each thin 
wave slide up to her, and hearing, without heeding, its 
gnaw at the pebbles in its retreat, he often took a walk 
that way. 

The acquaintance grew and ripened. Her situation, her 
history, her beauty, her age — ^a year or two above his own 
—all tended to make an impression on the young man's 
heart, and a reckless flirtation was soon in blithe progress 
upon that lonely shore. 

It was said by her detractors afterwards that she had 
chosen her lodging to be near this gentleman, but there is 
reason to believe that she had never seen him till her artival 
there. Just now Casterbridge was so deeply occupied with 
its own sad affairs — a daily burying of the dead and de- 
struction of contaminated dothes and bedding — that it had 
little indination to promulgate such gossip as may have 
reached its ears on the pair. Nobody long considered 
Laura in the tragic cloud which overhung all. 

Meanwhile, on the Budmouth side of the hill the vhry 
mood of men was in contrast. The visitation there had 
been slight and much earlier, atid normal occupations and 
pastimes had been resumed. Mr. Maumbry had arranged 
to see Laura twice a week in the open air, that she might 
nm no risk from him ; and, having heard nothing of the 
faint rumour, he met her as usud one dry and windy 
afternoon on the summit of the dividing hill, near where 
the high road from town to town crosses the old Ridge- 
way at right angles- 
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He waved his hand, and smiled as sh^ approached, 
shouting to her : ‘ We will keep this wall between 1 :^, 
dear.* (W^alls formed the field-fences here.) ' You mustn’t 
be endangered. It won’t be for long, with Go4*s help ! ’ 

' I will do as you tell me. Jack. But you are running 
too much risk yourself, aren't you ? I get little news of 
you ; but I fancy you are.' 

‘ Not more than others.' 

Thus somewhat formally they talked, an insulating wind 
beating the wall between them like a mill-weir. 

' But you wanted to ask me something ? ' he added. 

‘ Yes. You know we are trying in Budmouth to raise 
some money for your sufferers ; and the way we have thought 
of is by a dramatic performance. They want me to take a 
part.' 

His face saddened. * I have known so much of that 
sort of thing, and all that accompanies it ! I wish you 
had thought of some other way.' 

She said lightly that she was afraid it was all settled. 

' You object to my taking a part, then ? Of course ' 

He told her that he did not like to say he positively 
objected. He wished they had chosen an oratorio, or lec- 
ture, or anything more in keeping with the necessity it^ 
was to relieve. 

‘ But,’ said she impatiently, * people won’t come to 
oratorios or lectures ! They will crowd to comedies and 
farces.’ 

‘ Well, I cannot dictate to Budmouth how it shall earn 
the money it is going to give us. Who is getting up this 
performance ? ' 

' The boys of the — st.' 

' Ah, yes ; our old game ! ' replied Mr. Maumbry. * The 
grief of Casterbridge is the excuse for their frivolity. 
Candidly, dear Laura, I wish you wouldn't play in it. 
But I don't forbid^ you to. I leave the whole to your 
judgment.' 

Tlie interview ended, and they went their ways north- 
ward and southward. Time disclosed to all concerned 
that Mrs. Maumbry played in the comedy as the heroine, 
the lover's part being taken by Mr. Vannicock. 
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VI 

Thus was helped on an event which the conduct of the 
mutually-attracted ones had been generating for sometime. 

It is imnecessary to give details. The — ^st Foot left 
for Bristol, and this precipitated their action. After a 
week of hesitation she agreed to leave her home at Creston 
and meet Vannicock on the ridge hard by, and to accom- 
pany him jto Bath, where he had secured lodgings for her, 
so that she would be only about a dozen miles from his 
quarters. 

Accordingly, on the evening chosen, she laid on her 
dressing-taWe a note for her husband, running thus : — 

Dear Jack, — I am unable to endure this life any longer, and I 
have resolved to put an end to it. I told you I should run away 
if you persisted in being a clergyman, and now I am doing it. One 
cannot help one’s nature. 1 have resolved to throw in my lot with 
Mr. Vannicock, and I hope rather than expect you will {forgive^ 
me. — L. 

Then, with hardly a scrap of luggage, she went, ascend- 
ing to the ridge in the dusk of early evening. Almost on 
the very spot where her husband had stood at their last 
•iiryst she beheld the outline of Vannicock, who had come 
all the way from Bristol to fetch her. 

* I don't like meeting here — is so unlucky ! ' she cried 
to him. ' For God's sake let us have a place of our own. 
Go back to the milestone, and I'll come on.' 

He went back to the milestone that stands on the north 
slope of the ridge, where the old and new rokds diverge, 
and she joined him there. 

She was taciturn and sorrowful when he asked her why 
she would not meet him on the top. At last she inquired 
how they were going to travel. 

He explained that he proposed to walk to Mellstock 
Hill, on the other side of Casterbridge, where a fly was 
waiting to take them by a cross-cut into the Ivell Road, 
and onward to that town. The Bristol railway was open 
to Ivell. 

This plan they followed, and walked briskly through 
the dull gloom till they neared Casterbridge, which place 
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they avoided by turning to the right at the Roman Amphi- 
theatre and bearing round to Dumover Cross. Thence 
the way was solitary and open aaross the moor to the hill 
whereon the Ivdl fly awaited them. 

' I have noticed for some time,’ she said, ' a lurid glare 
over the Dumover end of the town. It seems to come 
from somewhere about Mixen Lane/ 

‘ The lamps,' he suggested. 

* There’s not a lamp as big as a rushlight in the whole 
lane. It is where the cholera is worst/ 

By Standfast Comer, a little beyond the Cross, ^ they 
suddenly obtained an end view of the lane. Large bon- 
fires were burning in the middle of the way, with a view 
to purif3nng the air; and from the wretched tenements 
with which the lane was lined in those days persons were 
bringing out bedding and clothing. Some was thrown 
into the fires, the rest placed in wheel-barrows and wheeled 
,into the moor directly in the track of the fugitives. 

They followed on, and came up to where a vast copper 
was set in the open air. Here the linen was boiled and 
disinfected. By the light of the lanterns Laura discovered 
that her husband was standing by the copper, and that it 
was he who unloaded the barrow and immersed its con- 
tents. The night was so calm and muggy that the con- 
versation by the copper reached her ears, 

‘ Are there many more loads to-night ? ’ 

‘ There’s the clothes o’ they that died this afternoon, 
sir. But that might bide till to-morrow, for you must be 
tired out.’ ’ 

' We’ll do it at once, for I can’t ask anybody else to 
undertake it. Overturn that load on the grass and fetch 
the rest/ 

The man did so and went off with the barrow. Maum- 
bty paused for a moment to wipe his face, and resumed 
his homely drudgery amid this squalid and reeking scene, 
pressing down and stirring the contents of the copper, 
with what looked like an old rolling-pin. The steam there- 
from, laden with death, travelled in a low trail across the 
meadow. 

Laura spoke suddenly : ' I won't go to-night after all. 
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He ie so tirecf, and I must help him. I didn't lomw things 
were so bad as this ! * - * 

Vannicock's arm dropped from her waist, where it had^ 
been resting as they walked ' Will you leave ? ^ she asked. : 

‘ I will if you say I must. But I'd rather help top/; 
There was no expostulation in his tone. 

Laura had gone forward. ' Jack/ she said, ‘ I am obme 
to help ! ' 

The weary curate turned and held up the lantern. ' 0 
— what, is it you, Laura ? ' he asked in surprise. ‘ Why 
did ^ou come into this ? You had better go back — the : 
risk is great/ 

' But T want to help you, Jack. Please let me help I 
I didn't come by myself — Mr. Vannicock kept me com- 
pany. He will make himself u^ful too, if he's not gone 
on. Mr. Vannicock I ' 

The young lieutenant came forward reluctantly. Mr. 
Maumbiy spoke formally to him, adding as he resumed 
his labour, ‘ I thought the — st Foot had gone to Bristol/ 

' We have. But I have nm down again for a few things.* 

The two newcomers began to assist, Vannicock placing 
on the ground the small bag containing Laura's toilet 
articles that he had been canying. The barrow-man soon 
returned with another load, and all continued work for 
nearly a half-hour, when a coachman came out from the 
shadows to the north. 

' Beg pardon, sir/ he whispered to Vannicock, ' but I've 
waited so long on Mellstock hill that at last I drove down 
to the turnpike ; and seeing the light here, I ran on to find 
out what had happened,' ^ 

Lieutenant Vannicock told him to wait a few minutes, 
and the last barrow-load was got through. Mr. Maumbry 
stretched himself' and breathed heavily, sa 3 dng, ' There ; 
we can do no more.' 

As if from the relaxation of effort he seemed to be seized 
with violent pain. He pressed his hands to his sides and 
bent forward. 

' Ah I I think it has got hold of me at last,' he said with 
difficulty. ' I must try to get home. Let Mr. Vannicock 
take you back, Laura.' * 
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He walked a few steps, they helping him, but was obliged 
to sink down on the grass. 

' I am— afraid — ^you'll have to send for a hurdle, or 
shutter, or something,' he went on feebly, ' or try to get 
me into the barrow.' 

But Vanni^pck had called to the driver of the fly, and 
they waited imtil it was brought on from the turnpike 
hard by. Mr. Maumbry was placed therein, laura 
entered with him, and they drove to his humble' residence 
near the Cross, where he was got upstairs. 

Vannicock stood outside by the empty fly a whilfe, but 
Laura did not reappear. He thereupon entered the fly 
and told the driver to take him back to Ivell. ^ 

^ VII 

Mr. Maumbry had over-exerted himself in the relief of 
the suffering poor, and fell a victim — one of the last — to 
the pestilence which had carried off so many. Two days 
later he lay in his coffin. 

Laura was in the room below. A servant brought in 
some letters, and she glanced them over. One was the 
note from herself to Maumbry, informing him that she 
was unable to endure life with him any longer and was 
about to elope with Vannicock. Having read the letter 
she took it upstairs to where the dead man was, and slipped 
it into his coffin. The next day she buried him. 

She was now free. 

She shut up his house at Durnover Cross and returned 
to her lodgings at Creston. Soon she had a letter from 
Vannicock, and six weeks after her husband’s death her 
lover came to see her. 

* I forgot to give you back this — that night,’ he said 
presently, handing her the little bag she had taken as her 
whole luggage when leaving. 

Laura received it and absently shook it out. There 
fell upon the carpet her brush, comb, slippers, nightdress, 
and other simple necessaries for a journey. They had 
ah intolerably ghastly look now, and she tried to cover 
them. 

' I can now,' he said, ‘ ask ^ou to belong to me legally 
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— whm a proper interval has gone— instead, of as we 
meant.* - 

There was languor in his utterance, hinting at :.a possi- 
bility that it was perfunctorily made. Latara picked up 
her articles, answering that he certainly could so ask her 
— she wasii^iree. Yet not her expression either could be 
called an ardent response. Then she blinked more and 
more quickly and put her handkerchief to her face. She 
was weeping violently. 

He did not move or try to comfort her in any way. 
Whaf had come between them ? No living person. They 
h 4 d been lovers. There was now no material obstacle 
whatever to their union. But there was the insistent 
shadow of that unconscious one ; the thin figure of him, 
moving to and fro in front of the ghastly furnace in the 
gloom of Durnover Moor. 

Yet Vannicock called upon Lama when he was in the 
neighbomhood, which was not often ; but in two years, 
as if on purpose to fmther the marriage which everybody 
was expecting, the — st Foot returned to Budmouth Regis. 

Thereupon the two could not help encountering each 
other at times. But whether because the obstacle had 
been somce of the love, or from a sense of error, and 
because Mrs. Maumbry bore a less attractive look as a 
widow than before, their feelings seemed to decline from 
their former incandescence to a mere tepid civility. What 
domestic issues supervened in Vannicock' s further story 
the man in the oriel never knew : but Mrs. Maumbry 
lived and died a widow. 
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^ X 

Whoever had ^rceived the yeoman staaiding on Squire 
Everard's lawn in the dusk of that October evening fifty 
yearsbago, might have said at first sight that he was loiter- 
ing there from idle curiosity. For a large five-light win- 
dow of the manor-house in front of him was unshuttered 
and imcurtained, so that the illuminated room within could 
be scanned almost to its four corners. Obviously nobody 
was ever expected to be in this part of the grounds after 
nightfall. « 

The apartment thus swept by an eye from without was 
occupied By two persons ; they were sitting over 'dessert, 
the tablecloth having been removed in the old-fashioned 
way. The fruits were local, consisting of apples, pears, 
nuts, and such other products of the summer as might be 
presumed to grow on the estate. There was strong ale 
and rum on the table, and but little wine. Moreover, the 
appointments of the dining-room were simple and homely 
even for the date, betokening a countrified household of 
the smalleV gentry, without much wealth or ambition — 
formerly a numerous class, but now in great part ousted 
by the territorial landlords. 

One of the two sitters was a young lady in white muslin, 
who listened somewhat impatiently to the remark? of 
her companion, an elderly, rubicund personage, whom the 
merest stranger cpuld have pronounced to be* her father. 
The watcher evinced no signs of moving, and it became 
evident that affairs were not so simple as they first had 
seemed. The tall farmer was in fact no accidental spec- 
tator, and he stood by premeditation close to the trunk 
of a tree, so that had any traveller passed along the road 
without the park gate, or even round the lawn to the 
door, that person Would scarce have noticed the other. 
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notmthstanding that the gate was quite near at hand^ 
and the park little larger than a paddock. There still 
light enough in the western heaven to brighten faintly 
one side of the inan^s face, and to show against the trunk 
of the tree behind the admirable cut of his profile ; also 
to re^l^eal that the front of the manor-house, small though 
it seemed, was solidly built of stone in that ,never-to*-be- 
surpassed style for the English country residence — ^the 
mullioned and ttansomed Elizabethan. ^ 

The lawq, although neglected, was still as level as a 
bowling-green — ^which indeed it might once have sruived 
for ; and the blades of grass before the window were raked 
by the candle-shine, which stretched over them so far as 
to touch the yeoman’s face in front. 

Within the dining-room there were also, with one of the 
twain, the same signs of a hidden purpose that marked 
the farmer. The young lady’s mind was straying as clearly ^ 
into the shadows as that of the loiterer was fixe^ upon the ’ 
room — ^nay, it could be said that she was quite conscious 
of his presence outside. Impatience caused her foot to 
beat silently on the carpet, and she more than once rose 
to leave the table. This proceeding was checked by her 
father, who would put his hand upon her shoulder and 
unceremoniously press her down into her chair, till he 
should have concluded his observations. Her replies were 
brief enough, and there was factitiousness in her smiles 
of assent to his views. A small iron casemeift between 
two of the muUions was open, and some occasional words 
of the dialogue were audible without. 

* As for <£ains — ^how can I put in drains ? The pipes 
dori't cost much, that's true ; but the labour in sinlmg 
,the trenches is ruination. And then the gates — ^they 
should be fiung to stone posts, otherwise there's no keep- 
ing them up through harvest.’ The Squire's voice was 
strongly toned with the local accent, so that he said ‘ drains ’ 
and * geits ’ like the rustics on his estate. 

The landscape without grew darker, and the young 
man's figure seemed to be absorbed into the trunk of the 
tree. The smaU stars filled in betweei^ the larger, the 
nebulae between the small stars, the tilees quite lost thm 
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vmce; and if there was sffl a sound, it was.hW the cas^- ; 
cade of a stream which stretdied along tre^ : 

that bounded the lawn on its northern sij^viy ’ 

At last the 3 ^ung girl did get to her feet secure her 
retreat. ^ I have something to do, papa," she said* - * I shall 
not be in the drawing-room just yet.' f : 

*Very well/ repli^ he. ‘Then I won't hurry/ And\ 
closing the door b^ind her> he drew his decanters together 
and settled down in his chair. ^ 

Three ininutes after that a woman's shape emerged 
from J:he drawing-room window, and passing through a 
wall-door to the entrance front, came across the grass/ 
She keijt well clear of the dining-room window, but enough 
of its light fgll on her to show, escaping from the dark- 
hooded cloak that she wore, stray* verges of the same light 
dress which had figured but recently at the dinner-table. 
The hood was contracted tight about her face with a draw- 
ing-string, maldng her coimtenance small and baby-like/, 
and lovelier even than before. • 

Without hesitation she brushed across the grass to the 
tree under which the young man stood concealed. The 
moment she had reached him he enclosed her form with 
his arm. The meeting and embrace, though by no means 
formal, were yet not passionate ; the whole proceeding 
was that of persons who had repeated the act so often as 
to be unconscious of its performance. She turned within 
his arm, and faced in the same direction with himself, 
which was towards the window ; and thus they stood with- 
out speaking, the back of her head leaning against his 
^ould^. For a while each seemed to be thinking his 
and her diverse thoughts. • 

' You have kept me waiting a long time, dear Christine,' 
he said at last. *J wanted to spe^ to you particularly, 
or I shotdd not have stayed. How came you to be dining 
at this time o' night ? ' 

‘ Father has been out all day, and dinner was put back 
till six. I know I have kept you ; but, Nicholas, how can 
I help it sometimes, if I am not to run any risk ? My 
|wr fatha? inrists upon my listening to all he has to say ; 
since my brather*lef^ he has had npbody else to listen to 
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hiik ; and to-night he was particularly tedious on his usual 
topicSr-Hframing, and tenant-farmers, and the village peoide. 

, X must take dat|dy to London : he gets so nartpw ^ways 
staying here.’ 

^ ' And what did you say to it all ? ’ 

^ ' Well, I took the part of the tenant-farmers, of course, 

- as the beloved of one should in duty do/ There followed 
a little break or gasp, implying a strangled sigh. 

' You are sorry you have encouraged that belo\dng one ? ' 

' O no, Nicholas. . . . What is it you want^:o see me 
for particularly ? ' e. 

' I know you are sorry, as time goes on, and ever^hing 
is at a dead-lock, with nb prospect of change, and your 
rural swain loses his freshness! Only thir^, this secret 
understanding between us has lasted near three year, ever 
since you was a little over sixteen.' 

‘ Yes ; it has been a long time.' 

' And I an untamed, uncultivated man, who has never 
seen London, and knows nothing about society at all.' 

' Not uncultivated, dear Nicholas. Untravelled, socially 
unpractised, if you will,' she said, smiling. ‘Well, I did 
• sigh ; but not because I regret being your promised one. 
\%at I do sometimes regret is that the scheme, which my 
meetings with you are but a part of, has not been carried 
out completely. You said, Nicholas, that if I consented 
to swear to keep faith with you, you would go away and 
travel, an^ see nations, and peoples, and cities, and take a 
professor with you, and study books and art, simultaneously 
with your study of men and manners; and then comeback 
at the aid of two years, when I should find that my father 
would by Jio means be indisposed to accept you as a son- 
inrlaw. You said your reason for wishing to get my prom- 
ise before starting was that your mind would fiien be 
more at rest when you were far away, and so could give 
itself more completely to knowledge than if you went as 
my unaccepted lover only, fuming with anxiety as to how 
I .should be when you came back. I saw how reasonable 
that was ; and solemnly swore myself to you in consequence. 
But instead of going to see the world yqihstiSL]^on and on 
here to see me/ 
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‘ And you don’t me to see yoq ? ‘ ■ 

,, * ‘ Yes— no— it is not th|i*. It is ^t I iacvd lifit?*ly;.felt *1' 
£ri|^t»ied at what I am doing vdien not hi' w 

n sence. It seems so wicked not to teU ^ ; 

a've a lover close at' hand,'^ witlun toiidii wd/vi^ Oi,-: 
bo;th of us ; whereas if you were absent my donduct . ' 

not seem 4^6 so treacherous. The realities wocM hot 
stare at one so. You would be a pleasant dream to 
whidi I ^ould be free to indulge in without reproa^ ol .i , 
my consdence ; I should live in hopeful expectatidg} of , ' 
your ^returning fully qualified to boldly claim me of myj < 
• fath^..; There, I have been terribly frank, I know.' 

He iy .his turn had lapsed into gloomy breathings now. , 

‘ I did plan it as you state,' he answered. ' 1 did mean 
. to go away the moment I had.your promise. But, dear 
f Christine, I did not foresee two or three things. I did not , 
know what a lot of pain it would cost to tear m 3 ^f from® t 
you. And I did not know that my stingy uiide — heavens 
forgive me calling him so ! — would so fiatly refuse to advance , 
me money for my purpose — ^the scheme of travelling with 
a first-rate tutor costing a formidable ^um o’ money. You 
have no idea what it would cost ! ’ 

‘ But I have said that I’ll find the money.’ 

‘ Ah, there,’ he returned, ‘ you have hit a sore place,^ , 
To speak truly, dear, I would rather stay unpolished a 
hundred years than take your money.’ '> 

‘ But why ? Men continually use the money of the 
women they marry.’ 

‘ Yes ; but not t^ afterwards. No man would like to 
touch your money al present, and 1 should feel vefy meaS 
if I were to do so in present circumstmices. That briflgs 
me to what I was going to propose. But no — ^upon the 
whole I will not, junpose it now.’ 

‘ Ah ! I would guarantee expenses, and 3 mu won’t let me I 
The money is my personal possession : it comes to me 
from my late gran^ther, and not from my father at all,* 
He laughed forcedly and pressed her hand, ‘ There are 
more reasons why I cannot tear myself away,’ he added!. 

‘ What wdidd j^xnne of my uncle's farming ? Sbc, hun- 
dred acres in parish, and five hundred in the next-^a 
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traipang from we faim to tbe he can’t.. 

; i)e jb|tviv places at putce. StiU,4hat taight om li 
. .'it not tar the other matters. Besidep) 4^^, I stall 
^^onld be a lij^e uneasy, even though Ihave y)biU'|^wiBse,i 
.lest somdxtdy shoidd snap yon up away from me.’ 

‘Ah, 3 «>u should have thought of that befoxp. Ottiw* 
wise I have committed myself for nothing.' 

‘ I ^ould have thought of it,' he aosvkae^ gravely. 

' Blit I did not. There lies my fault, I admih^^it fredy. 

if you would only commit yourself ' a little more, I 
mi^t at least get over that difficulty 1 Btt I wcrn’t ask 
.you. You have no idea how much 3 mu are to me still ; 
you could not argue so coolly if you had. What property 
bdongs to you I hate the very sound of ; it is you I care 
for. I wish you hadn’t a farthing in the world but what 

could earn for you I ’ 

* I don’t altogether wish that,' she murmured. 

* I wish it, because it would have made what I was going 
. to propose much easier to do than it is now. Indeed I 
. will not propose it, although I came on purpose, after what 

you have said in your frankness.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Nic. Come, tell me. How can 3 rou be so 
touchy ? ’ 

* ‘ Look at this then, Christine dear.’ He drew from his 
laeast'pocket a sheet of paper and unfolded it, when it 
was observable that a seal dangled from the bottom. 

‘ What is it ? ’ She held the paper sideways, so that 
wdiat there was of window-light fell on its surface. ‘ 1 can 
pply read the Old English letters-y-why — our names! 
Surely ft is not a marriage-licence ? 

‘It is.' 

She trembled. ' O Nic I how could you do this— and 
without telling me 1 ' , , * 

‘Why ^ould I have thought I must tell you? You 
had not spoken " frankly " then as you have now. We 
have been all to each other more than th^ two years, 
and I thought I would propose that we marry privatdy, 
and that I then leave you on the instant. I would have 
taken my travelling-bag to church, and" yim ¥onld have 
gcme home alcnli!. .; 1 shoi^ not hhva startea pn my adyen- 
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' turesia the hnUiaht manner qif our 
have roughed it a little- nt first ; my gr^ -gim. 
haye been that the absolute pe^session q£ 
enabled me to work with si^t^and puipose^Ai^ as . 

ing dse -could dp. But I daie not ask you now-^m ' 

as you lave been.’ - , " v ; ' - ^ 

She did nc^ answer. The docuntent,.he had produced 
gave such uUexpected substantiality to the venture w^| . 
which she had so long t 03 red as a vague* dream m»i^ ; 
that she wais^ in 6uth, ^htened a little. ‘ I — don’t know. ; 
abouf it 1 ' she said. , 

‘ Perhaps not. Ah, my little lady, you are wearyii^ 
me r ' 

' No, Nic,’ responded she, creeping closer. ' I am not. 
Upon my word, and truth, and honour, I am not, Nic.’ 

' A mere tiller of the soil, as I should be called,’ 
he continued, without heeding her. ‘And you — well, a 
daughter of one of the — I won’t say oldest frunilies, 
because that's absurd, all families are the same age — one 
of the longest chronicled families about here, whose name 
is actually the name of the place.’ 

‘ That’s not much, I am sorry to say 1 My poor brother 

—but I won’t speak of that Well,’ she murmured 

misdiievously, ^ter a pau^, ‘you certainly would not-v 
need to be uneasy if I were to do this that you want me 
to do. You woid have me safe enough in your trap 
then ; I couldn’t get away 1 ’ 

‘ That's just it 1 ’ he said vehemently. ^ It is a trap^ 
you feel it so, and that diough you wouldn’t be able to 
get away from me you might particularly wish to I Ah, 
if I had asked you two years ago you Would have agr^d 
.Instantly. But I thought I was bound to wait for the 
proposal to come from you as the supericer t ’ 

‘ Now you are angry, and take seriously what I meant 
purely in fun. You don’t know me even yet ! To show’, ^ 
you ^t you have not been mistaken in me, 1 do ^opose. 
to carry put thi6' licence. I’ll many you, dear Nicholas, 
to-morrdwj momicg.' 

’ Ah, C^stifis 1 I am afraid I have stung ydfi on to 
ibis, so that I c?Wnot 7 -r^ 
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' Ko, ’^o, iio I ’ she hastily rejoined, and them was scohe- 
in her tone which suggested that she had put 
up^ her mettle and would not hinch. ‘ Take me whilst 
I am in the kumour. What phurch is the licence for ? ' 

: ‘ That I’ve not looked to see — why, our parish church 
here, of course. Ah, then we cannot use it I We dare 
not be married here.’ ,» ■ , 

‘ We do dam,' said she. * And we will toe, if you’ll be 
there.' ' < 

' If I’ll be there 1' . 

They speedily came to sn agreement that he shotild be 
in the church-porch at ten minutes to eight on the follow- 
ing morning, awaiting her; and that, immediately after 
condnsion of the service which would make them one, 
Nicholas should set out on his long-deferred educational 
tour, towards the cost of which she was resolving to bring 
a substantial subscription with her to church. Then, 
dipping from him, she went indoors by the way sh? had 
come, and Nidiolas bent his steps homewards. 


Instead of leaving the spot by the gate, he fiui^ himself 
over the fence, and pursued a direction towards the river 
under the trees. And it was now, in his londy process, 
that he showed for the first time outwardly that he was 
not altogether unworthy of her. He wore long water- 
boots reaching above his knees, and, instead of making a 
circuit to find d bridge by which he might , cro^ the Froom 
, — the river aforesaid-— he made straight for the point whence 
proceeded the low roar that was at this hour the only 
evidence of the stream’s existence. He speedily stdod on 
the verge of the waterfall which caused the noise, and step^^. 

into the water at the top of the fall, waded thrdugh 
'With the sure tread of one who knew every inch of his 
fcmting, even though the canopy of trees rendered the 
darkni^ almost absolute, and a false step wotdd have 
pred^tafod hhn into the pool beneath^ Soon reaching 
the boundlMry. of tiie grounds, be continued i^, the same 
direct line to tray^^ the alluvial valley, full of inooks . 
and tribidsp^;!fo the.m^.^stjtham'^in fom^. times quite 



impassable, and ^passable in winteir.now, .,^«ie^es be 
would cross a deep gully on a plank not ipbw the 
hand ; 'at another time he plbngh^ b^. 

of spear-grass, where at -a few ]^t to the right ca Idit he 
niight have been sucked down into a morass. At las^ h? ' 
reached firm land cm the otho* side of this w&t&y trach 
and came to his house on the rise behind-^ElsmifoidMih 
ordinary farmstead, from the back of winch smse indistinct;^' 
txreatbingS, belchings, and snortings, the rattle of halters,/ 
and other familiar features of an agriculturist’s home. 

W]£le l^cholas Long was packing his bag in an ufpet 
foom (tf this dwelling. Miss Christine Everard sat at a desk 
in her own chamber at Froom-Everard manor-house, look- ; 
ing with pale fixed countenance at the candles. 

' I ought — I must now I ’ she whispered to herself. ‘ I 
should not have begun it if I had not 'meant to carry it 
through I It runs in the blood of us, I suppose.' She 
allud^ to a fact unknown to her lover, the clandestine* 
marriage of an aunt under circumstances somewhat similar .< 
to the present. In a few minutes she bad penned, the 
following note : — 

October 13, 183-. 

Cbak Hr. Bealakd, — Can you make it convenient to yourself 
to meet me at the Church to-morrow morning at eight ? 1 name 
the early l^ur because it would suit me better than later on in the 
day. You will find me in the chancel, if you can come. An answer 
yes or no by the bearer of this will be sufficient. 

CURISTINE BVSRARI). 

She sent the note to the rector immediately, waiting 
at a small side-door of the. house till she heard the ^r- 
vant’s footsteps returning along the lane, when she went . 
round and met him in the passage. The rector had taken 
the trouble to Iwrite a line, and answered that he would 
meet heif with idea.sure. 

A dripping fog which ushered in the next morning was , 
highly favourable to the scheme of the pair. At that 
time of the^ centh^ Froom-Everard House had not been 
altered and' enlatgM ; tbe public lane passed dose undar. 
its walls; and there was a noer opening directly froin one 
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of the old parloms— &e touth paiietxr, ae it ca31ed~> 
Jttto the lane ’niiidi led 'to the village. Chixsittie out . 
this way, ai^ after fellomng the Iwe for a distance 
entered upon* a path within a belt of plantation, by whic^ 
the cliurch cpnld be reached privately, ^e even avo^^ 
the churchyard gate, walking along to a place wheare the 
turf without the low wall rose into a mound* enabling her 
to mount upm the coping and s]piing down ihricie. She 
crossed the wet graves, and so glided round to' the door. 
He was there, with his bag in his hand He kissed her 
with a |ort of surprise, as if he had expected, that 4!t the 
last mom^t her heart would fail her. * 

... Though it had not failed her, there was,;^ nevertheless, 
ho great ardour in Christine’s bearing — ^merely the momen- 
tum of an antecedent impulse. They went up the aisle 
together, the bottle-green glass of the old lead quarries 
admitting but little light at that hour, and under snch an 
. atmosphere. They stcxid by the altar-rail in silence, phris- 
tine’s skirt visibly quivering at each beat of her heart. 

Presently a quick step ground upon the gravel, and Mr. 
Bealand came round by the front. He was a quiet bache- 
lor, courteous towards Christine, and not at first recogni®- 
ing in Nicholas a neighbouring yeoman (for he lived aloofly 
in the next parish), advanced to her without revealing any 
surprise at her unusual request. But in truth he was stu- 
prised, the keen interest taken by manysccnontry young 
women at the present day in chiurch ^|^x>ration and festivals 
being then unknown. ’ Ilf 

, ‘ Good morning,’ he said ; and repeated the same words 
.to, Nicholas more meclianicially. 

* Good morning,’ she replied gravdy. ‘ Mr. Bealand, I 
have a serious reason for asking 3 ma to m^t me — US, 1 
inay say. We wish you to marry us.’ 

. .. The rector’s gaze hardened to fixity, rath^-' between 
thka apda either of them, and he neither mov^ nor replied 
fen’ some time. 

‘ Ahll ’ he said at last. 

. "^And we ere quite ready.* 

. ' I had idea-^-^’ * . . ^ 

; ’ it has heaa i|cii^. railh|^. lai^te/ she saic^calmly,; ' . 
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' ^ Where 'are your Witnesses ? ' - 1’ ' •; 'yf ■ ' , , 

^ They are outside in the meadow, ^'v themv 

in a. moment/ said Nicholas. / . ; 

‘ ^h— I see it is— Mr, Nifcholais Long/ said Mr. Bealandi 
and turning again to Christine* * Does your f^her know of 
.this ? ' V ' ' 

" ‘ Is it necessiary that I should answer that question, ^ 

Mr. Bealand ? ' 

' I am ^fraid it is — ^highly necessary.' 

Christine began to lo^ concerned. 

Where is the licence ? ' the rector asked ; since there 
have been ho banns.' ' . 

Nicholas produced it, Mr. Bealand read it, an operation 
which occupied him several minutes — or at least he made 
it appear so ; till Christine said impatiently, ' We are 
quite ready, Mr. Bealand. Will you proceed ? Mr. Long 
has to take a journey of a great many miles to-day/ 

' And you ? ' ^ 

' No. I remain.' 

Mr. Bealand assumed firmness. ‘There is something 
wrong in this/ he said. ‘ I cannot marry you without 
your father’s presence.' 

‘ But have you a right to refuse us ? ' interposed Nicholas; 

‘ I believe we are in a position to demand your fulfilment 
of our request.' . 

‘ No, you are not ! Is Miss Everard of age ? I think 
not. I think she is months from being so. Eh, Miss 
Everard ? ' 

‘ Am I bound to tell that ? ' 

‘ Certainly. At any rate you are bound to write it. 
Meanwhile I refuse to solemnize the service. And let fhe 
entreat you two young people to do nothing so rash as 
this, even if by going to some strange church, you may dO' 
so without discovery. The tragedy of marriage—^' 

* Tragedy ? ' 

' Certainly. It is full of crises and catastrophes, and 
ends with the death of one of the actors. The tragedy of 
marriage, as I was saying, is one I shall liot be a party to 
your be^taning Tjyith such light hearts, and I shall 
bound to put your father* on his gtiard/Miss Everard. 
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Hilidc better of it>I aitimt you 1 Remembfer the proverb 
'./"Marry in haste Wd i^pent at leisure-" V' , 

Christine, spurred by pppc^ition, almost stormed at him. 
Kicholasimpjored ; but nothing would turn that obstinate 
rector. She sat down and reflected. By-arid-by she con- 
fronted Mr. Bealand. , * 

' Our marriage is not to be this morning, I see,' sire said/ 
' Now grant me one favour, and in return Fll promise you 
to do nothing rashly. Do not tell my father n word of 
what has happened here.' 

' I agree — ^if you undertake not to elope.' ♦ 

She looked at Nicholas, and he looked at her. ‘ Do you 
wish me to elope, Nic ? ' she asked. 

^ " No,' he said. 

So the compact was made, and they left the church 
singly, Nicholas remaining till the last, and closing the 
door. On his way home, carr 5 dng the wdl-packed bag 
which was just now to go no further, the two men who 
were mending water-carriers in the meadows approached 
the hedge, as if they had been on the alert all the time. 

‘ You said you mid want us for zummat, sir ? ' 

'All right — never mind,' he answered, through the 
hedge. ' I did not require you after all.' 

Ill 

At a manor not far away there lived a queer and primi- 
tive couple who had lately been blessed with a son and 
heir. The christening took place during the week under 
notice, and this had been followed by a feast to the parish- 
ioners. * Christine's father, one of the same generation and 
kfiid, had been asked to drive over and assist in the enter- 
tainment, and Christine, as a matter of course, accom- 
^'panied him. 

When they reached Athelhall, as the house was called, 
they found the usually quiet nook a livdy spectacle. Tables 
had been spread in the apartment which lent its name to 
the Whole buildjng — ^the hall proper — covered with a fine 
open-timbered roof, whose braces, purlins, and rafters 
made a brown thicket of oak overhead. Hete tenantry 
ad all ag^ sat with thar .^ves and famili^, and the ser- 
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vants were assisted in thdir n^nisti’atiQil^ soi^ and 

dai^hters of the owner's fri^ds and ni^bonr^ ; Clwis-: 
tine lent a hand among the rest. , f' 

She was holding a plaite'^in^eadi hand tiSvwds a hnge 
brown plater of baked rice-pudding> from wh&h a footm^ 
was scooping a large spoonM> when a v<nce leachisd her 
ear over her shoulder ; ' Allow me to hold them for yojn.' 

Christine turned, and recogniased in the speaks tte . 
nephew qf the entertainer, a young man from London, 
whom she had already met on two or three occasions. 
She stficepted the proffered help,^and from that moment, 
whenever he passed her in their marchings to and fro dur- 
ing the remainder of the serving, he smiled acquaintance. 
When their work was done, he improved the few words 
into a conversation. He plainly had been attracted by 
her fairness. 

Bellston was a self-assured young man, not particularly 
good-looking, with more colour in his skin than even 
Nicholas had. He had flushed a little in attracting her. 
notice, though the flush had nothing of nervousness in 
it— the air with which it was accompanied making it curi- 
ously suggestive of a flush of anger ; and even when he 
laughed it was difficult to banish that, fancy. 

The late autumn sunlight streamed in through the win- 
dow panes upon the heads and shoulders of the venerable 
patriarchs of the hamlet, and upon the middle-aged, and 
upon the young ; upon men and women who had played 
out, or were xto play, tragedies or tragi-comedies in tlxat 
nook of civilization not less great, essentially, than those 
which, enacted on more central arenas, fix the attention 
of the^orld. One of the party was a cousin of Nicholas 
Long's, who sat with her husband and children. 

To make himself as locally harmonious as possible, Mr. 
Bellston remarked" to his companion on the scene — 

' It does one's heart good,' he said, * to see these simple 
peasants enjoying themselves.' 

‘ ' b Mr. Bellston I ' exclaimed Christine ; ' don't be too 
sure about that word " simple " ! You little think what 
they see and meditate ! Their reasonings and emotions 
are as c&nplicated ours J 
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She ^kc vehemence whidi ‘«roiil4 ;^ve beck .. 

^hjukly present in h^. words but h>r her own xdation to 
Nidudas. Tt^ satip of that ^duced in, her a 
depression thkicefbrward. The young n^, however, stffl 
followed her up. , 

* I am glad to hear you say it,' he returned warmly, 

' I was merely attuning myself to your mood, as 1 thought. 
The real truth is that I know more of the PartMans, 
and Medes, and dwellers in Mesopotamia— almost id any 
peojde, indeed — than of the English rustics. Travel and 
exjJoration are my profeission, not the study of the ^tish 
peasantry.' 

Travd. There was sufficient coincidence between his 
declaration and the course she had urged upon her lover, 
to lend Bellston's account of himself a certain interest in 
Christine’s ears. He might perhaps be able to tell her 
something that would be useful to Nicholas, if thdr dream 
were carried out. A door opened from the hall into the 
garden, and she somehow found herself outside, chatting 
with Mr. Bellston on this topic, till she thought that upon 
the whtde she liked the young man. The garden bmg 
his uncle’s, he took her round it with an air of pnqirietor- 
ship ; and they went on amongst the Michaelmas daisies 
and chrysanthemums, and through a door to the fruit- 
garden. A green-house was open, and he went in and cut 
her a bunch of grapes. 

‘ How daring of you 1 They are your irnde's.' 

‘ O, he don’t mind — I do anything here. * A rough old 
buffer, isn’t he ? ' 

, She was thinking of her Nic, and felt that, by compaxi- 
, 'ioh with her present acquaintance, the farmer morh than 
hdd his own as a fine and intelligent fellow ; but the har- 
ttumy with her own existence in little thin gs , ukich die 
here, imparted an alien tinge to Nicholas just now. 
The latter, idealist by moonlight, or a thousand miles 
of distance, was altogedier a more romantic object for a 
woman's dream than this smart new-lacquered man ,* but 
. in the son od aftmioon, and amid a surrounding company, 
Mr. Bellston was a very tolerable companion. , , 

hall, Bellston, t^hreated her 
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vto €ome withliiin up a spiral st^ in W 
wall, leading td a passage and gallery wlrefioe ,&^ ^idd 
look-down upcm the .scene helow. The pac^e hadllMsbcd 
th^t least, the n^wly-c^stened baby had been> exhi^^,: 
and a few words liavii^ been ^ken to them they b^|;an, - 
amid a racketing of forms, to make foe the greenswmroi,; 
without, Nicholas’s 'toasini and cousin’s wife and obD^''s ; 
children among the rest. While they were filing ontf^a: 
voice ‘was heard calling — 

. ' HuUo 1 — ^here, Jim ; where are you ? ’ said BdlstOU's , 
undef The young man descenddi, Christine following at. ■ 
leisure. 

'Now will ye be a good fellow,’ the Squire continuei^ 
'and set them going outside in some dance or other 
that they know ? I’m dog-tired, and I want to have a 
vew words with Mr. Everard before we join ’em — hey, 
Everard ? They are shy till somebody starts 'em ; after- 
wards they’ll keep gwine brisk enough.' 

' Ay, that they wool,’ said Squire Everard, 

They followed to the lawn ; and here it proved that 
James Bdlston was as shy, or rather as averse, as any of 
the tenantry themselves, to acting the part of fugleman. 
Only the parish people had been at the feast, but outlying 
neighbours had now strolled in for a dance. 

‘ They want " Speed the Plough,” ’ said Bellston, com- 
ing up breathless. ‘ It must be a country dance, I sup- 
pose ? Now, Miss Everard, do have pity upon' me. I 
am supposed- to lead off ; but really I know no more about 
speeding the plough than a child just bom I Would you 
take one of the villagers ? — ^just to start them, my imde 
says. ’ Suppose you take that handsome yotmg farmer (rvet 
there — ^I don’t know his name, but I dare say you do— 
and I’ll come on with one of the dairyman’s ^ughters 
as a second coujde.’ 

Christine turned in the direction signified, and changed | 
colour — ^though in the shade nobody noticed it. ' Oh, yes 
— ^I know him,' she said coolly. ‘ He is from near our oum . 
{dace — ^Mr. Nicholas Long.’ 

'That’s' capital — then you can easily make him stand ' 
as first couple -with you. Now 1 must {nek up m^.' 
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*1—1 think rU'^danol 'with you, Mr. she said-a 

■with some trepi<^tion- . ' Because, you see,*' she expisuned 
et^erly, ' 1 know the figure and you don’t — ^$0 that I can 
help you ; udiile Niched Long, I kno% is familiar v^th 
the figure, and that 'Wfll make two couples who know it— 
which is necessary, at least.’ 

Bellston showed his gratification % one of h^ angry> 
pleasant flushes — be had hardly dared to ask ica whad she 
proffered freely; and having rec^uested Nicholas to take 
the dairyman’s daughter, led Christine to her place. Long 
promptly stepping up second with his charge. Th«h were 
grim silent depths in Nic's character; a small deedy 
spark in his eye, as it caught Christine’s, was all that 
^owed his consciousness of h». Then the fiddlers began 
— 'the celebrated Mcllstock fiddli^ who, given free stripping, 
could play from fimset to dawn without turning a hair. 
The couples wheded and swung, Nicholas taking Chris- 
tinas hand in the course of business with the figure, when 
she waited for him to give it a little squeeze ; but 1» did 
not. 

Christine had the greatest difficulty in steering her 
partner through the maze, on account of his self-will, and 
when at last they reached the bottom of the long line, she 
was breathless with her hard labom. Resting here, she 
watched Nic and his lady ; and, though she had decidedly 
cooled off in these later months, began to admire him 
anew. Nobody knew these dances like him, after all, or 
could do anything of this sort so well. His performance 
with the dairyman’s daughta so won upon her, that when 
, * ^peed the Plough ’ was over she contrived to speak to him. 

Nic, you are to dance with me next time.' 

, He said he would, and presently asked her in a formal 
buUic manner, lifting his hat gallantly. She showed a 
litdb backwardness, which he quite understood, and allowed 
him to lead her to the top, a row of enormous length appear- 
ing below them as if by magic as soon as they had taken 
their places. Truly the Squire was right when he said 
. that they ioaoty wanted starting. 

‘ What is it to be ? * whispered Nicholas. ,, 

She the bhnd- ‘ !The Hopejm^n,' said. 
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■;.■ ^ And tbeii t&«y tirod th^ deli^h^ jji^eure 

of that name, vi^ich if it itad ever be^' i^tt^, . 
never danced vdth mme zest. The peiwctr zespbnsiyiiai^ . 
winch 4heir tender acquaintance threw into thamotwns of 
Nichdas and' his p^nW lent to their gyrations 
adjustment of two interacting parts of a sing^ mai^i^'. 

: The exdtem^t of the movement carried C£cistqie' 
to the time — the unrefbcting passionate time, about two ’ 
years before — ^when she and Nic had been indjaent lovers 
only ; and it made her forget the carking anxieties, the 
visioDPof social breakers ahead, that had began to take the . 
gilding 08 her position now. Nicholas, on his part, had 
never ceased to be a lover ; no personal worries had as 
yet made him consdous of any staleness, flatness, or un- 
profitableness in his admiration of Christine. 

‘ Not quite so wildly, Nic,' she whispered. ' I dcm’t 
object personally ; but they’ll notice us. How came you 
here ? ' 

‘ I heard that you had driven over ; and I set out— pn 
purpose for this.' 

‘ What — ^you have walked ? ' 

' Yes. If I had waited for one of unde’s horses I should 
have been too late.' 

‘ Five miles here and five back — ten miles on foot-r s 
merely to dance ! ' 

' With you. What made you think of this old " Honey- 
moon "thing?' 

'01 it came into my head when I saw you, as what 
would have been a reality with us if you had not been 
stupid about that licence, and had got it for a distant 
church.' * 

' Sl^ we try again ? ’ 

' No— T don’t know. I'll think it over.' 

The villagers admired their grace and skill, as the dan- 
cers themselves perceived ; but they did not know what 
accompanied that admiration in one. spot, at least. 

' People who wonder they can foot it so featly together 
diorild kriow what some others think,' a waterman was 
saying to Ills ne^hbour. ‘ 'Then their wcnider woifld be . 
less.' \ • , ,i ■ ' ■ ,• 
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IBs comrade asked for informatico. ' 

'Well— really I Jiaxdly believe it— bat/tis.'i^d th^ be 
njsui and wife. , Ye^ sure — went to cbnrdb aM did jtbe, 
job a’most aiofre 'twas light one morning. Bht mit^nbt.a 
word of this ; for 'twould be the loss of a winter’s work 
to me if I had ^e^ snch a report and it were not true.' 

When the, dance had ended she rejoined her own sc^tian 
of the company. Her father and Mr. Bellston the elder 
bad now come out from the house, and were smoking in 
the background. Presently she found that her fatjier was 
at her elbow. ' ‘ 

'Christine, don’t dance too often with 3 toui^ Long — 
as a mere matter of prudence, I mean, as volk might th^ 
it odd, he being one of our own neighbouring farmers. I 
i^ohld not mention this to 'ee if he were an ordinary young 
fdlow ; but .being superior to the rest it behoves you to 
be careful.’ 

‘Exactly, i«pa,' said Christine. - 
But the revived sense that she was deceiving him threw 
a damp over her spirits. ' But, after all,’ she said to her- 
self, ' be is a young man of Ms^ord, handsome, able, and 
the soul of honour; and 1 am a yoimg woman of the 
adjoining parish, who have been constantly thrown into 
communication with him. Is it not, by Nature’s rule, the 
most proper thing in the world that I sbotdd marry him, 
and is it not an absurd conventional regulation whidi says 
: that such a union would be wrong ? ’ 

It may be concluded that the strength of Christine's 
large-minded argument was rather an evidence of we^- 
xre^ than of strength in the passion it concerned, which 
had required neither argument nor reasoning of any kind 
lor . its maintenance when full and flush in its early days. 

Wb«i drivi^ home in the dark with her father she sank 
into pensiye silence. She was thinking of Nicholas having 
to trudge on foot all those miles back after his exerticms 
; .<m the sward. Mr. Everard, arousing himsrif fnmi a nap, 
said suddenly, ' I .hav| something to .mention ,tp 'ee, by 
"GeOTge— «d I have, CmisJ You probably know what it 
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She expseised i^iorance, wondering 
"disooverea anytiui^. of her, %cret, > :■ v • ■ ■ yi;,: ‘ ;■ 
'JSfell, a(^6rdh||g.. to Am ;^a know it; ' 5 

'ee. Perhaps 3^60 noticed young Jim Beiiricm wialldw iite '3 
off down the lawii with him ?— whethar or no, w^ Unw^d; !, 
t<^tber a good while ; and he iirimmed me that ..he waahid ' 
to pay his.addresses to 'ee. I naturally said that it depeod^i;! 
upon yourself ,* and he replied that 3muw^ willing enou^^^ 
you had *given him particular encouragement — shomiri^ ° 
your mjiference for him by specially choosing him for ytto ^ 
parthcr-^hey ? " In that case." says I, “ gt> on smd eolp.- i 
quer— settle it with her— I have no objection.” The pooTy : 
fdlow- was very grateful, and in short, there we left die 
matter. He’ll propose to-morrow.’ 

She saw now to her dismay what James Bellstoh had 
read as encouragement. ‘ He has mistaken me altogether,’ 
she said. ' T had no idea of such a thing.' 

‘ What, you won’t have him ? ' 

‘ Indeed, I cannot I ' « 

'Chrissy,* said Mr. Everard with emphasis, 'there's 
fwobody whom I should so like you to marry as that yoimg ; 
man.^ He's a thoroughly clever fellow, and fairly well 
provided for. He’s travelled all over the temperate zone ; 
but he says that directly he marries he’s going to give upi 
all that, and be a regidar stay-at-home. You would be 
nowhere safer than in his hands.' 

' It is true,’ she answered. ‘ He is a highly desirable 
match, and I sktmlel be well provided for, and probably 
voy mfe in his hands.’ 

‘ Then don’t be skittish, and stand-to.’ • 

She had spoken from her conscience and understanding, 
and not to please her father. As a reflecting woman she 
bdieved that such a marriage would be a wise one. In 
gr^t things Nicholas was closest to her nature ; in little . 
things Bellstbn seemed immeasurably nearer than Nic 
and life was made up of little things. , 

Altogetiber the firmament looked black for Nichdas ' 
long, not^thstandingher half-hou^ ardour for him trimn . ,', 
die saw him dandng with the dafrystan’Siffaughteri Most ' ’ 
great pa^ns, fnovmonrts^ and beliefs-^mvi^^ and 
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national— btirst dtir^ their decline into *a temporary 
irradiation, which rivals their original splendour; and 
thm they speedily become extinct. Perhaps the d^ce 
had given the last flare-up to Christine’s love. It seemed 
to have improvidently consumed for its immediate pur- 
pose all her ardour forwards, so that for the future there 
was nothing left but frigidity. 

Nicholas had certainly been very foolish about that 
licence ! ^ 


IV * c 

This laxity of emotional tone was further increased by 
an incident, when, two days later, she kept an appoint- 
ment with Nicholas in the Sallows. The Sallows was an 
extension of shrubberies and plantations along the banks 
of the hroom, accessible from the lawn of Froom-Everard 
House only, except by wading through the river at the 
waterfall or elsewhere. Near the brink was a thicket of 
box in which a trunk lay prostrate ; this had been once 
or twice their tiysting-place, though it was by no means a 
safe one ; and it was here she sat awaiting him now. 

The noise of the stream muffled any sound of footsteps, 
and it was before she was aware of his approach that she 
looked up and saw him wading across at the top ol the 
waterfall. 

Noontide lights and dwarfed shadows always banished 
the romantic aspect of her love for Nicholas. Moreover, 
something new had occurred to disturb her ; and if ever 
she had regretted giving way to a tenderness for him — 
wl^jich perhaps she had not done with any distinctness — 
she revetted it now. Yet in the bottom of their hearts 
those two were excellently paired, the very twin halves 
of a perfect whole ; and their love was pure. But at this 
hour surfaces showed garishly, and obscured the depths. 
Probably her regret appeared in her face. 

^ He walked up to her without speaking, the water run- 
nmg from his boots ; and, taking one of her hands in each 
of bis own, looked naj^wly into her eyes. 

' Have you thoughr it over ? ' 

•What?' 
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^ « 

‘ Whether ^ shall tiy again ; you remember saying 
you would at the dance ? ’ 

' Oh, I had forgotten that ! ' f 

‘ You are sorry we tried at all I ’ lie said cuscustn^y. 

' I am not so sorry for the fact as for the rumours,* she 
said. 

‘ Ah ! rumours ? ’ 

‘ They say we are already married.' t 

'Who>* 

' I cannot tdl exactly. 1 heard some whispering to 
that Iffect. Somebody in the village told one of the ser- 
vants, I believe. This man said that he was crossing the 
churchyard early on that unfortunate foggy morning, and 
heard voices in the chancel, and peeped through the win- 
dow as well as the dim panes i^ould let him ; and there 
he saw you and me and Mr. Bealand, and so on ; but 
thinking his surmises would be dangerous knowledge, he 
hastened on. And so the story got aSoat. Then your 
aunt, too * 

' Ckiod Lord ! — ^what has she done ? ' 

‘ The story was told her, and she said proudly, " O yes, 
it is true enough. I have seen the licence. But it is not 
to be known yet.” ' 

' Seen the licence ? How the ’ 

'Accidentally, I believe, when your coat was hanging 
somewhere.' 

The information, coupled with the infelicitous word 
* proudly,' caused Nicholas to flush with mortifleation. 
l£s knew that it was in his aunt's nature to make a brag 
of that sort ; but worse than the brag was the fact t^st 
this was the first occasion on which Christine had deigned 
to shpw her consciousness that such a marriage would 
be a source of pride to his relatives — the only two he had 
in the world. 

‘ You are sorry, then, even to be thought my wife, much 
less to be it.' He dropped her hand, which fell lifelessly. 

‘ It is not sorry exacriy, dear Nic. But I feel uncomfort- 
able and yexed, that after screwing up my courage, my 
fidelity, to the point of going to church, you should have 
so muddled'— managed thd matter that it has ended in 
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lyiitW one thing ntff thie other. How can acgaaih- 
taatees, when E don’t know what they are tiunk^ of 

; ‘Th® dear Quistine, let us mend the muddle. I’ll 
go away for a few days and get another licdiicer and ym 
can come to me/ 

She shrank from this"^ perceptibly. ^1 c^ot screw 
mvadf up to it a second time/ she said. I ^ sme 1 
cannot 1 Besides, I promised Mr. Bealand. yet how 
can I continue to see you after such a rumour ? We shall 
be watched now, for certain.’ 

‘ Then don’t see me.’ 

' I fear I m\ist not for the present. Altogether 

’What?’ 

' I am very depressed.’ , u 

These views were not very inspintmg to Nichole, as he 
constmed them. It may ind^ have been possible that 
• he construed them wrongly, and diould have masted u^n 
her Tnalfing the rumour true. Unfortunately, tw, he bad 
come to her in a hurry through brambl® and bnare, nmto 
, and weed, and the shaggy wildness which hui^ al»ut his 
’ appearance at this fine and correct time of day lent an 
impracticabiUty to the look of him. 

‘ You blame me— you repent your courses— you repent 
that you ever, ever owned anything to me 1 

‘ No, Nicholas, I do not repent that,’ she retumed»«ntly, 
though with firmness. ‘ But I think that you ought not 
to have got that licence without askmg me fimt ; ^d 1 
also think that you ought to have known how it would te 
: if you lived on here in your present position, and made 
' no effort to better it. I can bear whatever ^es. for 
' ' Sodal ruin is not personal ruin or even jMrsoi^ disg^. 
But as a sensible, new-risen poet says, whom I have been 
' imadiug this morning : — 

. me wrld and its ways have a certain w<^: 

' And to press a point while these oppose 
' simple policy. Better wait. 

As soon as ym had got my promise, Nic, you shoi^ haw 
, gom midfi ® na^t and come back to 
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daim nie. ISiat was my dily ipdiSh. 

hero.’ ' .VH 

. ' T*^haps I can do as much yet 1 Aod wmdd . 3 ^ haiw ' 

indeed liked better to live away from me frn^iazbi^^^s^."; 

dmn to nm a risk in seeing me fOT aSecticm's 

what a eold heart it has grown t If I had hem a p^iah^ ' 

and yOa a dairymaid. I'd have 'stood by yon in the 

of the world 1 ^ 

She shook her head. ‘ Ah — ^you don’t know what sod^y 
is — you don’t know.’ ' 1 

‘Pahaps not. Who was that strange gentlemaa. ; 
about seven-an<^twenty I saw at Mr. Boston’s cfaristehr ; 
ing feast ? ' ' , 

‘ Oh — that was his nephew James. Now he is a man 
who has seen an unusual extent of the world for his age^ 
He is a great traveller, you know.’ 

* In^ed.’ 

' In fact an explorer. He is very entertaming.’ 

'No doubt.’ 

Nicholas recei'v^d no shock of jealousy from her announce' 
ment. He knew her so well that he could see she was not 
in the least in love with Bellston. But he asked if Bellston , 
were going to continue his explorations. 

‘ Not if he settles in life. Otherwise he will, I suppose.’ 

‘ Perhaps I could be a great explorer, too, if I tried.’ 

‘ You could, I am sure.’ 

They sat apart, and not together ; each looking afrtr oS 
at vague objects, ard not in each other’s eyes. Thus tim 
sad autumn afternoon waned, while the waterfall hissed 
sarcastically of the inevitableness of the unpleasant. 
different this from the time when they had first met 
there. 

The nook was most picturesque ; but it looked horridly 
commcm and stupid now. Their sentiment had set a colour 
hardly less visible than a material one on surrounding 
objects, as sentiment must where life is but thoujghti 
Nicholas was as devoted as ever to the fair Christine', 
but unhappily he too had moods and humours, and the 
division 1^ween> thau was not dlbsed. .. 

She had no sooner ^t indoors and sat down to h» wcsk- 
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.taite tlm her . fathtf eateced tha drawi^-itKxm!. Sbe 
' iteebded tum his. new^po' ; took it a Mn»'d^ 

and stood oo the hearthrug, and flung the paper on 
the floor. . 

'Quistme, what’s the meaning of this terrihle story? 
.Ci was just on my way to look at the register.' 

She looked at him without speech. « 

' You have married— Nicholas Long ? ' 

‘No, father.' , 

* No ? Can you say no in the fac:e of such &cts as I 
have been put in possession of ? ’ 

‘Yes.* 

* But — ^the note you wrote to the rector— and ^e going 
to church ? ’ 

She briefly explained that their attempt had failed. 

' Ah ! Then this is what that dancing meant, was it ? 

By , it makes me . How long has this been going 

on, may I ask ? ' * 

‘ This what ? ’ 

' What, indeed 1 Why, making him your beau. Now 
listen to me. All’s well that en^ well ; from this day, 
madam, this moment, he is to be nothing more to you. 
You are not to see him. Cut him adrift instantly ! I 
only wish his volk were on my farm — out they should go, 
or I would know the reason why. However, you are to 
write him a letter to this effect at once.’ 

‘ How can I cut him adrift ? ’ 

‘ Why not ? You must, my good maid t ’ 

' WeU, though I have not actually married him, I have 
solemnly sworn to be his wife when he comes home from 
abroad to claim me. It would be gross perjury .not to 
fulfil my promise, Besides, no woman can go to ^urch 
with a man to deliberately solemnize matrimony; and 
refuse him afterwards, if he does nothing wrong mean- 
while,' 

The uttered sound of her strong conviction seemed to 
kindle in Christine a livelier perception of all its bearings 
than she had known while it had lain unformulated in her 
mind. . For whefi she had done speaking she fell down on 
hra knees bc^ts^ her father, covered her huie, and said. 
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‘ Hease, pleasse forgive ine, papal fiow fM# I ^ it ■ 
,\#ithout letting you knowl I don't fcno^r, ! * 

When she looked up she found that, in th# of 

his mind, her father was moving about the ^rbcmi. * Ifoa, 
are within an ace of ruining yourself, ruinilig me, ridhing ; 
us all! ’ he said. ‘ You are nearly as bad as your hrothier»i ' 
begad I' . '^v ‘■i'. 

‘ Perhaps l am — ^yes — perhaps I am 1 ' . , J . 

' That J should father such a harum-scarum brood f . 

' It is very bad ; but Nicholas ' 

' He’s a scoundrel ! ’ : ' v 

' He is not a scoundrel 1 ' cried she, turning quickly, .V 
' He's as good and worthy as you or I, or anybody bearing , 
our name, or any nobleman in the kingdom, if you come 
to that 1 Only — only ' — she cotfld not continue the argu- 
ment on those lines. ' Now, father, listen ! ' she sobbed : 

‘ if you taunt me I'll go off and join him at his farm, this, 
very (fey, and many him to-morrow, that’s what I'll do 1' 

' I don't taant ye 1 ' 

' I wish to avoid unseemliness as much as you.' 

She went away. When she came back a quarter of an 
hour later, thinking to find the room empty, he was stand- 
ing there as before, never having apparently moved. His 
manner had quite changed. He seemed to take a rerigned 
and entirely mfierent view of circumstances. 

‘ Christine, here's a paragraph in the paper hinting at a 
secret wedding, and I’m blazed if it don’t point to you. 
Well, since this was to happen. I’ll bear it, and not com- 
plain. All volk have crosses^ and this is one of mine. 
Well, this is what I’ve got to say — I feel that you must 
carry out this attempt at marrying Nicholas Long. Fafth, 
you must 1 The rumour will become a scandal if 3 «)U 
don’t— that’s my view. I have tried to look at the brightest 
side of the case. Nicholas Long is a young man superior . 
to most of his class, and fairly presentable. And he’s not , 
poor — at least his unde is not. I believe the old muddler ' 
could buy me up any day. However, a farmer’s wife you, ^ . 
must be, as far os I can see. As you've made your bed, “ 
so ye lie. JPaients promse, and i^i^prateful childrm : 
dispose. You rnany*!^, and irnmediately.’ , . . 
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Christine hardly what to make ij^^this. ‘ He is 
quite willing to and so ani. 1. We can w^.for two 
or three srears, and then he will be as worthy as — . 

' ‘ You must marry Mm. And the soono'.the better, if 

. 'tis to be dorill at alt. . . . And yet I did wd^ 'you could 
.have been Jim Bellston's wife. I did wirii it 1 But no.* 

‘ I,'too, wished it and do still, in one seni^’ she retmned 
gently. His moderation had won her out nf her defiant 
' mood, and she was wUHng to reason widi him. . 

' You do ? ' he said, surprised. 

' I see that in a worldly sense my conduct with Mr. 
Long may be considered a mistake.’ 

' H’m — I afii glad to hear that — after my death you may 
see it more clearly still ; and you won't have long to wait, 
to my reckoning.' 

She fell into bitter repentance, and kissed him in her 
angpish. ' Don't say that 1 ' she cried. ‘ Tell me what 
to do ? ’ 

' If you'll leave me for an hour or two I'll think. Drive 
to the market and back — ^the carriage is at the door — and 
I'll try to collect my senses. Dinner can be put back till 
you return.’ 

In a few minutes she was dressed, and the carriage bore 
her up the hill which divided the village and manor from 
the market-town. 


V 

A quarter of an hour brought her into the High Street, 
and for want of a more important errand she called at the 
. harness-maker’s for a dog-collar that she required. 

5t happened to be market-day, and Nicholas, having 
.jNTStponed the engagements wMdli called him thither to 
keep the appointment with her in the Sallows, rushed off 
at the end of the afternoon to attend to them as well as 
he cbidd. Arriving thus in a great hurry on account of 
the.lat^iess of the hour, he still retained the wild, ^phi- 
bious sq>pearance which had marked him when he came up 
from the meadows to her side— an exceptional cmufition 
of things winch Mid scarcely ever before .occurred; What 
4^ crossed litvement from the idiop dom’,. Hie shop- 
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man bowing and esccnting b^ to the 
dhanced to be standing at the road-vrag^'i^mb^ :^dagi 
to the master oJ the waggons. There were, a. gdod many. 
.|>eqple about, and those near paused and lobKed^jUvih^ ' 
transit, in the hiU stroke of the level October son, whpt. 
went under the brims of their hats, and pierced ^bnot^v 
thdt' button-hdles. From the group she hemd murmhiedf. 
the words: ' Mrs. Nicholas Long.' 

The unexpected remark, not without distinct satire inii' 
its tone, took her so greatly by surprise that she was ccni-J:; 
_ founded. Nicholas was by this time nearer, though com- •/ 
ing ^[ainst the sun he had not yet perceived her. Influ~ ; 
enced by her father’s lecture, she felt angry with him for ' 
being there and causing this awkwardness. Her notice od 
him was therefore slight, supercilious perhaps, slurred 
over ; and her vexation at his presence showed distinctly 
in her face as she sat down in her seat. Instead of cattib* 
ing his waiting eye, she positively turned her head away. 

A moment after she was sorry she had treated him so jl,. 
but he was gone. 

Reaching home she found on her dressing-taUe a note 
from her father. The statement was brief: 

I have considered and am of the same opinion. You must m&rry 
him. He can leave home at once and travel as proposed, I have 
written to him to this effect. I don't want any victuals, so don^t 
wait dinner for me. 

Nicholas was the wrong kind of man to be blind to his 
Christine’s mortification, though he did not know its entire 
cause. He had lately foreseen something of this sort as 
possiUe. > 

^ * It serves me right,’ he thought, as he trotted home- 

ward. , ' It was absurd — wicked of me to lead her on so. 
The sacrifice would have been too great — ^tod crudi I ' And 
yet, thotgh he tlius took her part, he flushed with indigna- 
tion every time he said to himself, ' She is ashamed of 
me 1 ' 

On the ridge whidi overlook^ Froom-Everard he met 
a neighbour of bis— a stock-dealer— in his gig, and they . 
drew rein and eitchanged a few words, A p^. (ri W ' . 
dealer's conversation had pu^ meaning for Nicholas. . 
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^ I Ve had occasion to caJI on Squire Everaid^ihe former 
said ; * but he couldn't see me on account of "bmg quite 
knocked up at some bad new he has heard* 

Nicholas rode on past Froom-Everard to Hsetrford Farm, , 
pondering. He had new and startling matter for thought 
as soon as he got there. The Squire's note had arrived. 
At first he could not credit its import ; then he fur- 
V ther,.took in the tone of the letter, saw the writer's con- 
tempt behind the wprds, and understood that" the letter 
was written as by a man hemmed into a comer. Chris- 
tine was defiantly — ^insultingly — hurled at his head. He 
was accepted because he was so despised. 

And yet with what respect he had treated her and hers ! 
Now he was reminded of what an agricultural friend had 
said years ago, seeing the eyes of Nicholas fixed on Chris- 
tine as on an angel when she passed : ‘ Better a little fire 
to warm 'ee than a great one to bum 'ee. No good can 
. come of throwing your heart there.' He went into the 
itnead, sat down, and asked himself four questions : 

1. How could she live near her acquaintance as his wife, 
even in his absence, without suffering martyrdom from the 
stings of their contempt ? 

2. Would not this entail total estrangement between 
Christine and her family also, and her own consequent 
misery ? 

3. Must not such isolation extinguish her affection for 
him ? 

4. Supposing that her father rigged them out as colonists 
and sent th^m off to America, was not the effect of such 
exile upon one of her gentle nurture likely to be as the 
last? 

In short, whatever they should embark in together 
be cruelty to l\er, and his death would be a relief. 
It would, indeed, in one a^ct be a relief to her now, if 
» she so ashamed of him as she had appear^ to be 
that iiay. Were he dead, this little episode with him 
, would away like a ^eam. 

Mir. E^ard was a good-hearted man at bottom, but to 
. take his enraged offer seriously was impossfW^, Obviously 
.. It was hotly Umde in his first bitterness at what he had 
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hear4 The least thing that He could do would be to go 
away and never troulue her more. To, traVeli' lestfn - 
and come back in two years, as ^pped oat in tbi^ fifst 
sai^iaine scheme, r^uir^ a statmdi heart m her 'i^de, ^ . 
the necessa^ e3i^>eiiditure of time and mcoiey were to 'Ibe 
afterwards justihed ; and it were lolly to calctdate <m tiimt 
when he had seen to-day that her heart was foiling het^ 
already. To travd and disappear and not be heard of forf 
many years wonld be a far more independent stroke, and 
it would l^ve her entirely unfettered. Perhaps he might'! 

^ rival ill Ihis kind the accomplished Mr. Bellston, of ohose;. 
‘ joumeyings he had heard so niuch. 

He sat and sat, and the fog rose out of the river, envelop- ' 
ing him like- a fleece ; first his feet and knees, thoi his 
arms and body, and finally submer^ng his head. When 
he had come to a decision he went up again into the home- 
stead. He would be independent, if he died for it, and 
he would free Christine. Exile was the only course. The 
first step was to inform his uncle of his determination. , 
Two days later Nicholas was on , the same spotiin the 
mead, at almost the same hour of eve. But there was no" 
fog now ; a blusterous autuiim wind had ousted the still, 
golden days and misty nights ; and he was going, full of 
purpose, m the opposite direction.. When he .had last 
entered the mead he was an inhabitant of the Froom 
valley; in forty-eight hours he had severed himsdf. 
from that spot as completely as if he had r^ver be- 
longed to it. All that appertained to him in the Froom 
valley now was circumscribed by the portmaptean in his 
hand. • 

In makir^ his jneparations for departure he had tmcon- 
sdoi^y held a foint, foolish hope that she would com- 
municate with him and make up their estrangement in 
some soft womarrly way. But she had given no dgnal, 
and it was to6 evident to him that her fotest mood had 
gipwn to be her fixed one, proving how well-founded had 
been his . impulse ;to set her free. 

He^mterpd ^e Sallows; found his way in the dark to ' 
the |^ufieri-<ioor vpf tbe :hou^, slipped under it a note to 
tell her of his departnte; and explaining its true reawn to 
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be a ccmsdousness of }ier feeliitg Ibat he was an 

encumbrance and a humiliation. Of tha d^teiitkn his 
journey and of the date of his xetum he ^d sothipg. 

His course now. took him into the high road, whkm he 
pursued for somie miles in a north-easterly <hrectiD(m stifi 
spinning the tluead of sad inferences, and asking himself, 
why he should" ever return. At daybreak he . stood <Mi the 
hill above Shottsford-Fomm, and awaited a coach which 
passed about this time along that highway towards Mel- 
chester and London. 

VI 

Some fifteen years after the date of the foregoing inci- 
dents, a man who had dwelt in far countries, and viewed 
many cities, arrived at Roy-Town, a roadside hamlet on 
the old western turnpike road, not five miles from Froom- 
Everard, and put up at the Buck’s Head, an isolated inn 
at that spot. He was still barely of middle age, but it 
could be seen that a haze of gray was settling upon the 
locks ^ his hair/ and that his face had Jost colour and 
curve, as if by exposure to bleaching climates and strange 
atmospheres, or from ailments incidental thereto. He 
seemed to observe little aroimd him, by reason of the 
intrunon of his musings upon the scene. In truth Nicholas 
Long was just now the creature of old hopes and fears 
consequent upon his arrival — ^this man who once h^ not 
cared if his name were blotted out from that district. 
The evening light showed wistful lines which he ^uld not 
smooth away by the worldling’s gloss of . nonchalance that 
; be had learnt to fling over his face. 

The Buck's Head was a somewhat imusual pl^ for a 
,man of this sort to choose as a house of sojourn in.lffefer- 
enoif; to some Casterbridge inn four miles furthei:‘On. Before 

left home it had been a lively old tavern at which High- 
ily^, and Heralds, and Tally-hoes had changed horses 
■cm st^es up and down the country ; but now the 
house Whs rather cavernous and chilly, tibe stable-roofo 
were hc^w-lmnked, the landlord was asthmatic, and the 
' traffic' 

. He a^w«i^.ladhe alterooon, and when bad sent bade 
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the fly and 'tyas hat^ a,iiiQQdes(ppt in^ lie;'|^ » ‘<3^ii^ 
iion to the wait^-ixikd wiGi a ini^ tif,'ii|#lereaoe. ' 

* Squire Everard, of Frooixi-Everard filanorj:. Iiais been 
dead some years, I l^eve?* ' ^ ,,,! 

She repilira in the affirmative. ' .. . v '■ 

' And are any of the family left there still ? ^ ' . , ’ 

‘ 0 n6, bless you, ar 1 They sdd the plares^ms ago^ ;; 
Squire Everard’s son did — and went away. . I've nevoti; 
heard whefe they went to. They came quite to nothing.'|v 
‘Never heard an 3 rthing of the young hmy — the Squire's, 
daughtn ? ' , . ' 

• * No. You see 'twas before I came to these parts.* : 

When the waitress left the room, Nicholas jnimed aside 
' his plate and gazed out of the window. He was not going ' 
over into ' the Froom valley altogether on Christine's 
account, but she had greatly animated his motive in com- 
ing that way. Anyhow he would push on there row that 
he was so near, and not ask questions here wh^e he was 
liable to, be wrongly informed. The fundamental inquiry 
he had not ventured to make — ^whether Christine had 
married before %ie family went away. He had abstained 
because of an absurd dread of extinguishing hopeful sur- 
mise. That the Eyerards had left their old home was bad 
enough intelligence for one day. 

Rising from the table he put on his hat and went out, 
ascending towards the upland which divided this district 
from his native vale. The first familiar featmre that met 
his eye was a little spot on the distant sky — a clump of 
trees standing on a barrow which surmounted a yet more 
remote U{dand — a point where, in his childhiood, he had 
believed people could stand and see America. He teachdd 
the further verge of the plateau on which he had entered. 
Ah, there was the valley— a greaush-gray stretch of colour 
— still looking placid and serene, as though it had not 
much missed him. If Christine was no longer there, why,^ 
should he pause over it this evening ? His unde and aimt , 
were dead, and tomorrow would be soon aiough to inquire , 
for remoter rqIativeSi Thus, dismclined to go further, he 
turned to retracejds way to the inn. 

In the backwiffd path he now perceived the figure a 
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woman, who had been walkiqf at a behind him ; 

and as drew nearer he bbgan to be startled. Sordy, 
d^pite the variations introduced into that ii^mie .by .chang* 
iiig years, it^ grcaind'lines were those of Obiistiae ? . 

Nicholas had been sentim^tal enough to write to Chris* 
tine immediatdy on 'landing at Soutiiampton a day or 
two before this, addressing his letter at a venture to the 
«ld house, and mordy telling her that he planned to reach 
the Roy-Town inn on the present afternoon. , The news 
of the scattering* of the Everards had dissipated his hope 
of hearing of her ; but here she was. 

So they met — there, alone, on the open down by a pond, 
just as if the meeting had been carefully arranged. 

. She threw \ip her veil. She was still beautiful, though 
the 5rears had toudied her ; a little more matronly — much 
more homdy. Or was it only that he was much less homdy 
now — a man of the world — ^the sense of homdiness being 
relative ? Her face had grown to be pre-eminently of the 
, sort that would be called interesting. Her habiliments 
were of a demure and sober cast, though sj^ was one who 
had usdi to dress so airily and so gaily. Tfeaxs had laid 
on a few shadows too in this. 

‘ I received your letter,' die said, when the momentary 
embarrassment of their fost approach had passed. ' And 
I thought I would walk across the hills to-day, as it was 
fine. I have just called at the inn, and they told me you 
were out. I was now on my way homeward.’ 

He hardly listened to this, though he intently gazed at 
her. ‘ Christine,’ he said, ' one word. Are you free ? ’ 

‘ I — I am in a certain sense,’ she replied, colouring. 

‘ The announcement had a magical effect. The interven- 
, ing time between past and present closed up for him, and 
moved by an impulse which he had combated for’ fifteen 
years, he seized her two hands fold drew her towards him. 
> started back, and became almost a mere acquain- 
tance. ‘ ,I have to tell you,’ she gasped, ' that I have-- 
been married.’ 

Nicholas’s rose-coloured dream was inunq^tely toned 
down to" a fc^Qdsh tinge. . 

, ‘ I did rart i^iriy till many years ^teat you lad left,’ 
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she continued *in the humbly tone^ of one confessing to d 
crime; * Oh Nic/ she cried IfeproachfuUy/ " how cdiiJd you 
stay , away so long ? * , ; ; / 

'Whom did you many? ' / , 

' Mr, Bellston/ . * 

‘ I — ought to haVe expected it/ He was goh^; to addi'^ 
'And is he dead ? ' but he checked himself* Her dress. 
unmistakably suggested widowhood; and she had sai<3t. 
she was free, , , , ^ 

* I must now hasten home/ said she. ‘ I felt that, con-.; 
sidcring my shortcoming at our parting so many y§arS-; 
ago, 1 owed you the initiative now.* 

' There is some of your old generosity in thatr I'll walk, 
with you, if I may. Where are you living/Christine ? ' 

' In the same house, but not on the old conditions. I 
have part of it on lease ; the farmer now tenanting the 
premises found the whole more than he wanted, and the 
owner allowed me to keep what rooms I chose. I am poor 
now, you know, Nicholas, and almost friendless. My 
brother sold the Froom-Everard estate when it came to 
him, and the person who bought it turned our home into 
a farmhouse. Till my father's death my husband and I 
lived in the manor-house with him, so that I have never 
lived away from the spot.' 

She was poor. That, and the change of name, suffi- 
ciently accounted for the inn-servant's igiiorance of her 
continued existence within the walls of her old home. 

It was growing dusk, and he still walked with her. A 
woman^s head arose from the declivity before them, and 
as she drew nearer; Christine asked him to go back. ' This 
is the wife of the farmer who shares the house/ she’saifl. 

' She is accustomed to come out and meet me whenever I 
walk far and am benighted. I am obliged to walk every- 
where now.' 

The fanner's wife, seeing that Christdne was not alone, 
paused in her advance, and Nicholas said, ' Dear Christine, 
if you are obliged to do these things, I am not, and what 
wealth I can command you m%y command likewise. They 
say rolling -stones, gather no moss ; but they gather dross 
sometimes. I was/Ctoe pf the pioneem^ to the gcdd+j|d<J|, 
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know, and mad^ ,a sul^ent fortorte «>t]ti6re for my 
wants. Vihiat is I ke^ it. When I had done this 
X was coming home, but hearing o{ my death 1 

dianged my plan, travelled, speculated, and increased my 
fortune, ^Ndw, before we part ; you remember you stood 
with me at the altar once, and t&refore I sp^ik with less 
preparation than I should otl^rwise use. Before we part 
then I ask, shall another again intrude between us ? Or 
shall we complete the union we began ? ’ 

She treihbled — just as she had done at that veiy mmhte 
of standing with him in the church, to which he had recalled 
hef mind. ' I will not enter into that now, dear Nicholas,’ 
she replied. ‘ There will be more to talk of and consider 
first — ^more to explain, which it would have spoiled this 
meeting to have entered into now.' 

" Yes, yes ; but ' 

* Further than the brief answer I first gave, Nic, don't 
press me to-night. I still have the old affection for you, 
or I should not have sought you. Let that suffice for the 
moment,' 

' Very well, dear one. And when shall I call to see you ? ’ 

* I will write and fix an hour, I will tell you everything 
of my history then.' 

And thus they parted, Nicholas feeling that he had not 
come here fruitlessly. A^en she and her companion were 
out of sight he retraced his steps to Roy-Town, where he 
made himself as comfortable as he could in the deserted 
old inn of his boyhood's days. He missed her companion- 
ship this evening more than he had done at any time dur- 
, ing the whole fifteen years ; and it was as though instead 
<rf separation there had been constant communioft with 
her throughout that period. The tones of her voice had 
stirred his heart in a nook which had lain stagnant ever 
since he last heard them. They recalled the woman to 
whom he had once lifted his eyes as to a goddess. Her 
annoimcement that she had been pother's came as a little 
^ock to him, and he did not now lift his eyes to her in 
precisdy the same way as he^had lifted them , at first. But 
he forgave h^ for marrying Bellston;’ vffiat could he 
e^ipect ^ecn years ? ' 
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slept at^Roy-lTown tl^t lught, iii Ibe morning 
there was a short note from nex, repeating more;exnpbatic* 
ally her statement of the prevbus evening — ^that she "Mshe^ 
to inform him cleariy of ' her drcnmstances, arl4;to calznly 
consider with him the position in which ^e wSs pfocea. 
Would he tail upon her on Sunday afternoon, when die 
was sure to be done ? 

* Nic,' she wrote on, ^ what a cosmopolite, you are ! 1 
expected io find my old yeoman still ; but I was quiteawed ' 
in the presence of such a citizen of the world. Did I seem .* 
rusty find unpractised ? Ah — ^you seemed so once to me 1 ' , 
Tender playful words ; the old Christine was in them; 
She said Sunday afternoon, and it was now only Saturday 
morning. He wished she had faid to-day; that short 
revival of her image had vitalized to sudden heat feelings 
that had almost been stilled. Whatever she might have 
to explain as to her position — and it was awkwardly nar- 
rowed, no doubt — he could not give her up. Miss Everard 
or Mrs. Bellston, what mattered it ? — she was the same 
Christine. 

He did not go outside the inn all Saturday. He had no 
wish to see or do an3^hing but to await the coming inter- 
view. So he smoked, and read the local newspaper of the 
previous week, and stowed himself in the chimney-corner. 
In the evening he felt that he could remain indoors no 
longer, and the moon being near the full, he started from 
the inn on foot in the same direction as that of yesterday, 
with the view of contemplating the old village and its pre- 
cincts, and hovering round her house under the doak pf 
night. ^ 

With a stout stick in his hand he dimbed over the five 
miles of upland in a comparatively short space of time. 
Nicholas had seen many strange lands and trodden man}^ 
strange ways since he last w^ked that path, but as he 
trudged he seemed wonderfully like his old sdf, and had^ 
not the dightest difficulty in finding the way. In descend-r 
ing to the meads the streams perplexed him a little, some 
of the old foot-bridges having been removed; but he 
ultimately got across the larger water-courses, and pushed 
cm to the village, avoiding her residence for' the moment, 

' cc^' • 
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le^ should enootmter .him, and think he had not 
respected the time her appointment. 

. He found his way to the churdiyard. and first ascertained 
where lay the two relations he had left alive at his depar- 
ture ; then he bbserrcd the gravestones of other inhabitants 
with viiom he had been well acquainted, till by degrees he 
seemed to be in the society of all the elder Froom-Everard 
population, as he had known the place. SMe by side as 
they had lived in his day here were they now. ' They had 
moved house in mass. 

But no tomb of Mr. Bellston was visible, thot^h', as he 
had lived at the manor-house, it would have been natural 
to find it here. In truth Nicholas was more anxious to 
discover that than an3dhing, being curious to know how 
long he had been dead. Seeing from the glimmer of a 
light in the church that somebody was there cleaning for 
Sunday he entered, and looked round upon the walls as well 
as he could. But there was no monument to her husband, 
though one had been erected to the Squire. 

Nicholas addressed the young man who was sweeping. 
' I don’t see any monument or tomb to the late Mr. Bell- 
ston ? ' 

‘ O no, sir : you won’t see that,' said the young man 
drily. 

' Why, pray ? ’ 

' Because he’s not buried here. He’s not Christian-buried 
anywhere, as far as we know. In short, perhaps he's not 
buried at all ; and between ourselves, perhaps he’s alive.’ 

j^Nicholas sank an inch shorter. *Ah,‘ he answered. 

i'Then you don’t know the peculiar circumstances, 
sir ? ' 

‘ I am a stranger here — as to late years.’ 

‘ Mr. Bellston was a traveller— an explorer— it was his 
calling ; you may have heard his name as such ? ' 

* I remember.’ Nicholas recalled the fact that this very 
bait of Mr. BellstcHi’s was the incentive to his own roaming. 

‘ Wdl, when he married he came and lived here with his 
wife and his wife’s father, and said he would travel no more. 
But after a , time he got weary of biding quiet here, and 
weary of hdi^^e was not a good husb^d to the young 
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lady by an^ inbaiis-‘-^d be betook bimsdf to bis old 

trick of rovmg— ’Sritii her inoney. Away he out 

of the realm of human foot, into the bowds ^'< Jiraa, and 
never was heard of mme. < lie yras. murdered, it is smd, but . 
nobody, knows ; thou^ as mat was nine, years ago he's 
dead enou^b ^ principle, if not in ccxrp(Mution. His. 
widow lives quite humble, for between her husband and 
her brother me’s left in very lean pasturage.' 

Nicholas went back to the Bock's Head without hovering 
round her dwelling. This then was the explanation whidt 
she had wanted to make. Not dead, but missing. How 
could he have expected that the first fair promise of happi- 
ness held put to him would remain untarnished ? She had 
said that she was free ; and legally she was free, no doubt. 
Moreover, from her tone and manner he felt himself justi- 
fied in concluding that she would be willing to run the risk 
of a nnion with 1^, in the improbability of her husband’s 
existence. Even if that husband lived, his return was not 
a likely event, to judge from his character. A man who 
could spend her money on his own personal adventures 
would not be anxious to disturb her poverty after such a 
lapse of time. 

Well, the prosppct was not so unclouded as it had 
seemed. But comd he, even now, give up Christine ? 

VIT ♦ 

Two months more brought the year nearly to a dose, 
and found Nicholas Long tenant of a spadous house in the 
market-town nearest to Froom-Everard. A man of 
means, genial character, and a bachelor, he was an object 
of great interest to his neighbours, and to his ndghboum' 
wives and daughters. But he took little note of this, and 
had made it his business to go twice a week, no matter 
what the weather, to the now farmhouse at Froom-Everard, 
a wing of which had been retained as thevefuge of Christine. 
He always walked, to give no trouble in putting up a horse 
to a housekeeper whose staff was limited. 

The two had put their heads together on the rituatiim, 
had gone to a selidtor, had balanced possibilities, and 
had reeved to make the fdunge of matrimony. ‘ Nothing 
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ve^tme, nothing have/ Christine had said,' with some of 
her old audacity. 

With almost gratuitous honesty they had let thdr inten- 
tions be vuddy known. Christine, it is true, had railier 
shrunk from publicity at hrst ; but Nich<to argued that 
their boldness in this respect would have good results. 
With his friends he held that there was not the ^htest 
probability of her being other than a widow, and a challenge 
to the missing man now, followed by no response, would 
stultify any unpleasant remarks which might be thrown at 
her after their union. To this end a paragraph was in- 
serted in the Wessex papers, announcing that their marriage 
was proposed to be celelx-ated on such and such a day in 
December. 

His periodic walks along the south side of the valley to 
visit her were among the happiest experiences of his life. 
The yellow leaves falling around him in the foreground, the 
well-watered meads on the left hand, and the woman, he 
loved awaiting him at the back of the scene, promised a 
future of much serenity, as far as human judgment could 
foresee. On arriving, he would sit with her in the ' par- 
lour ’ of the wing she retained, her general sitting-room, 
where the only relics of her early surroundings were an old 
clock from the other end of the house, and her own piano. 
Before it wa| quite dark they would stand, hand in hand, 
looking out of the window across the flat turf to the dark 
dump of trees which hid further view from their eyes. 

* Do you wish you were still mistress here, dear ? ' he once 
said. 

/ Not at all,' said she cheerfully. ' I have a good enough 
room, and a good enough fixe, and a good enough friend. 
Besides, my latter days as mistress of the house were not 
happy ones, and they spoilt the place for me. It was a 
punishment for my faithlessness. Nic, you do forgive 
me ? Really you Mo ? ' ” 

The twenty-third of Deceniber, the eve of the wedding- 
day, had arrived at last in the train of such uneventful 
ones as these. Nicholas had arranged to visit her that day 
a little later than usual, and see that ever}fthing was ready 
with her for the morrow's evfent and her removal fo his 
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bouse : for be bad began to look after her domestic afttdrs, 
and to lighten as nm^ as possitde the datio^^Jber hoose^ 
ke^ong. . 

He was to come to an eo^ly supper, which ^ had' 
arranged to take the place of a weddinghbiesJcfast nmet 
day— the latter not being feasible in h^ present situatitm. 
An hoar or so after dark the wife of the fanner who lived 
in the other part of the house entered Christine’s parlour 
to lay tha cloth. 

' What with getting the ham skiimed, and the black- 
puddings hotted up/ she said, ' it will take me all my time 
before he's here, if I begin this minute.' 

' I'll lay the table mysdf,' said Christine, jumping up. 

‘ Do you attend to the cooking.' 

* Thank you, ma'am. And perhaps 'tis no matter, seeing 
that it is the last night you'll have to do such weak. I 
knew this sort of life wouldn't last long for 'ee, being bom 
to better things.' 

‘ It has lasted rather long, Mrs. Wake. And if he had 
not found me out it would have lasted all my days.' 

‘ But he did find you out/ 

‘ He did. And I'll lay the cloth immediately.' 

Mrs. Wake went hack to the kitchen, and Christine began 
t^bustle about, ^e greatly enjoyed preparing this table 
for Nicholas and hersdf with her own hands. She took 
artistic pleasure in adjusting eadi article to ifs position, as 
if half-an-inch error were a point of high importance. 
Finally she placed the two candles where they were to 
stand, and sat down by the fire. 

Mrs. Wake re-entered and regarded the effect. ' ^^y 
not have another candle or two, ma'am ? ' she said. 

‘ 'Twould make it livelier. Say four.' 

' Veiy well,' said Christine, and four candles were 
lightecf. ' Really,' she added, surveying them, ‘ I have 
been now so long accustomed td little economies that they 
look quite extravagant.' 

* Ah, you'll soon think nothing of forty in his grand, 

new house^l Stall I bring in supper di^tly he comes, 
ma'am ? ' * * 

'No, not fear half-an-houf ; and, Mrs. Wake, you and 
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Betsy are busy in the kitchen, I know ; so when he knocks 
don't disturb yourMves; I can let him in.' 

She was ^ain left alone, and, as it still wanted some 
time to Nicholas's appointment, she stood' by the fire, 
looking at herself in the glass over the mantd. Refieo- 
tively raisii^ a lock of her hair just above her temple she 
uncovered a small scar. That scar had a history. The 
terrible temper of her late husband — ^those sudden moods 
of irascibility which had made even his friendly endtem^ts 
look like anger — ^had once caused him to set that mark 
upon her with the bezel of a ring be wore. He declared 
that the whole thing was an acddent. She was a woman 
and kept her own opinion. 

Christine then turned her back to the glass and scanned 
the table and the candles, shining one at each comer like 
types of the four Evangelists, and thought they looked too 
assuming — ^too confident. She glanced up at the dock, 
which stood also in this room, there not being space enough 
for it in the passage. It was nearly seven, and she expected 
Nicholas at half-past. She liked the company of this 
venerable artide in her lond^ life : its tickings and whizz- 
ings were a sort of conversation. It now began to strike 
the hour. At the end something grated slightly. Then, 
without any warning, the dock slovdy indined forward and 
fell at full length upon the floor. 

The crash brought the farmers wife rushing into the 
room. Christine had wellnigh sprung out of her shoes. 
Mrs. Wake's enquiry what had happened was answered 
by the evidence of her own eyes. 

How did it occur ? ' she said. 

‘ I cannot say ; it was not firmly fixed, I supxx>se. Dear 
‘me, how sorry I am 1 My dear father's hall-dock 1 And 
now 1 suppose it is ruined.' 

Assisted by Mrs. Wake, she lifted the dodc. Every inch 
of glass was, of course. Shattered, but very little harm 
besides appeared to be done. They ]^pp^ it up tera- 
pcuaiily, though it would not go again. 

Qmstiiie hw soon recovered her composure, but die saw 
that Hbs. was gloomy. ' What does-it mean. Mis. 
Wake ? ' she iaid. ‘ Is it ominous ? ' . ' 
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. * It is a sign of a violent death. in tl^ family/ . 

'Iton’t talk of it. I' don’t b^eve $uck. things.,; and, 
don’t mention it to Mr. Long when be cdaiies. <; not in . 
the family yet, you know.’ , 

' 0 no, it cannot refer to him,’ said Mrs. Wake mnai^y. 

‘ Some remote cousin, perhaps,’ observed Quistine, 
less willing to humour her than to get rid of a ^pdess 
dread which the incident had caused in her own mind., 
' And— sapper is almost ready, Mrs. Wake ? ’ 

‘ In three-quarters of an hour.’ 

Mr^ Wake left the room, and Christine sat on. Though' 
. it still wanted fifteen minutes to the hour at which Nicholas 
had promised to be there, she began to grow impatient; 
After the accustomed ticking the dead silence was oppres- 
sive. But she had not to wait so long as she had expected ; 
steps were heard approaching the door, and there was a 
knock. 

Christine was already there to open it. The entrance 
had no lamp, but it was not particularly dark out of doors. 
She could see the outline of a man, and cried cheerfully, 

‘ You are early ; it is very good of you.’ 

' I beg pardon: It is not Mr. Bellston himself — only a 
messenger with his bag and greatcoat. But he will be here 
soon.’ 

The voice was not the voice of Nicholas, and the intel- 
ligence was strange. ' I — I don’t understand. Mr. Bell- 
ston ? ’ she faintly replied. 

‘Yes, .ma’am. A gentleman — a stranger to me — ^gave 
me these things at Casterbridge station to bring on here, 
and told me to say that Mr. Bellston had arrived there, and 
is detained for half-an-hour, but will be here in the cours^of 
the evening.’ 

She* sank into a- chair. The porter put a small battered 
portmanteau on the floor, the coat on a chair, and looking 
mto the room at the spread table said, * If you are 4^p- 
’ pointed, ma’am, that your husband (as I s’pose he is) is not 
come, I can assure you he’ll soon be here. He’s stopped to 
get a shave, to my thmking, seeing he wanted it. What he 
said was that I pould tell you he had heard the news^ in 
Ireland, and would have come sooner, his hand ,beiug 
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forced ; but was hindeied crossing by the weather, having 
took passage in a sailing vessel, what news he meant he 
didn’t say.' 

‘ Ah, yes,’ ^ Itiltered. It was plmn that tlm.man knew 
nothing of her intended re-marriage.- 

Mechanically rising and giving him a shilling, she 
answered to his ' good-night,’ and he withdrew, ^e &at of 
his footsteps lessening in the distance. She 'vms alone ; 
but in what a solitude. ^ 

Christine stood in the middle of the hall, just as the man 
had left her, in the gloomy silence of the stopped» clock 
within the adjoining room, till she aroused herself, and 
tiiming to the portmanteau and greatcoat brought them to 
the light of the candles, and examined them. 2'he port- 
manteau bore painted upon it the initials ‘ J. B.' in white 
letters — the well-known initials of her hustend. 

She examined the greatcoat. In the breast-pocket was 
an empty spirit flask, which she firmly fancied she recog- 
nized as the one she had filled many times for him whm he 
was living at home with her. 

She turned desultorily hither and thither, until she heard 
another tread without, and there came a second knocking 
at the door. She did not respond to it ; and Nicholas— 
for it was he — ^thinking that he was not heard by reason of 
a concentration on to-morrow’s proceedings, opened the 
door' softly, and came on to the door of her room, which 
stood unclosed, just as it had been left by the Casterbridge 
porter. 

Nicholas uttered a blithe greeting, cast his eye rotmd the 
parlour, which with its tall candles, blazing fire, snow-white 
d&th, and prettily-spread table, formed a cheeiful spectacle 
enough for a man who had been walking in the dark for an 
, hour. 

' My bride — almost, at last 1 ’ he cried, encircling her with 
his arms. 

Instead of responding, her figure became limp, fiigid, ' 
heavy ; her head fell back, and he found that she had 
fainted. 

It was natural, he thought. She had. had fnany little 
wearying matters to attend to, and but dight assistance. 
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He ought to have i%en more effectually to her affairs ; the 
closeness of the event had over-exdted- her. Nkholas 
kissed her unconscious face — ^more than once, little thinking 
vdiat news it was that had.dianged its as^t. Loth to call 
Mrs. Wake, he carried Christine to a couch and laid h^ 
down. This had the effect of reviving hd. Nichobs bent 
and whirred in her ear, * lie quiet, dearest, no hurry ; 
and dream, dream, dream of happy days. It is only I. 
You wilhsoon be better.’ He held her by the hand. 

‘ No, no, no I ' she said, with a stare. ‘ O, how can this 
be?* 

Nicholas was alarmed and perplexed, but the disdosuie 
was not long delayed. When she had sat up, and by 
degrees made the stunning evept known to him, he stood 
as if transfixed. 

' Ah— is it so ? ’ said he. Then, becoming quite meek, 
‘And why was he so cruel as to — delay his return till 
now ? ' 

She dutifully recited the explanation her husband had 
given her through the messenger ; but her mechanical 
manner of telling it showed how much she doubted its 
truth. It was too unlikely that his arrival at such a 
dramatic moment should not be a contrived surprise, quite 
of a piece with his previous dealings towards her. 

‘ But perhaps it may be true — and he may have b^me 
kind now — ^not as he used to be,’ she faltered. ' Yes, per- 
haps, Nicholas, he is an altered man — we’ll hope he is. I 
suppose I ought not to have listened to my le^ advisers, 
and assumed his death so surely 1 Anyhow, I am roughly 
received back into — ^the right way 1 ’ , 

Nicholas burst out bittoly : * O what too, too honest 
fools we were I — ^to so court daylight upon our intention by 
putting that annoimcement in the pap^ I Why could we 
not Have married privately, and gone away, so that he 
would nevo' have Imown what had become of you, even if 
he had returned ? Christine, he has done it to . . . But 
I’ll say tw more. Of course we — ^might fiy now.’ 

' No, 1^ ; we mig^t not,’ said she hastily. 

'Veryw^. But this is hard to bear I "Whenllooked 
for good then evil came uhto me, and when I wafted for 
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lig^t there came darkhess/' So once saiil a sorely tried 
man in the land of Uz, rnidso say I now I . . « 1 wonder if 
he is almost here at this moment ? ' 

She told him ^e supposed Bellston was approaching 
by the path across the fields, having sent on his greatcoat, 
which he would not want walking. 

" And is this meal laid for him, or for me ? #, 

' It was laid for you.' 

' And it will be eaten by him ? ' » 

* Yes.' 

' Christine, are you sure that he is come, or haVfe you 
been sleeping over the fire and dreaming it ? ' 

She pointed anew to the portmanteau with the initials 
‘ J. B.,' and to the coat beside it. 

' Well, good-bye — good-bye 1 Curse that parson for not 
manying us fifteen years ago ! ' 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon that parting. 
There are scenes wherein the words spoken do not even 
approximate to the level of the mehtal communion between 
the actors. Suffice it to say that part they did, and 
quickly ; and Nicholas, more dead than alive, went out of 
the house homewards. 

Why had he ever come back ? During his absence he 
had not cared for Christine as he cared now. If he had 
been .younger he might have felt tempted to descend into 
the meads instead of keeping along their edge. The 
Froom was down there, and he knew of quiet pools in that 
stream to which death would come easily. But he was too 
old to put an end to himself for such a reason as love ; and 
another thought, too, kept him from seriously contemjdating 
any desperate act. His affection for her was strongly 
protective, and in the event of her requiring a friend's 
support in future troubles there was none but himsdf left 
in the world to afford it. So he walked on. 

Meanwhile Christine had resigned herself to circum- 
stances. A resolve to continue worthy of her history and 
of family lent her heroism and dignity. She called 
Mrs. Wake, and explained to that worthy womg^ as much 
of what had occaxrid as she deemed necessary. Mrs. Wake 
was too amazed to reply ; she retreated slowly, her lips 
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parted ; it the door she said with a diy ;mouth» - And 
the beautiful supper, ma'am ? ' 

' Serve it when he comes/ 

‘When Mr. Bellston^yes^ ma'am, I will/ She still 
stood gazing, as if she could hardly take in the (urdor^ , 

' That wifi do, Mrs. Wake. I am much obliged to yon 
for all your kindness.’ And Christine was left alone again, 
and then she wept. 

She sat down and waited. That awful silence of the 
stopped clock began anew, but she did not mind it now. 
She was listening for a footfall in a state of mental tensity 
which almost took away from her the power of motion. It 
seemed to her that the natural interval for her husband’s 
journey thither must have expired ; but she was not sure, 
and waited on. ^ 

Mrs. Wake again came in. ' You have not rung for 
supper ’ 

' He is not yet come, Mrs. Wake. If you want to go to 
bed, bring in the- supper and set it on the table. It will be 
nearly as good cold. Leave the door unbarred.' 

Mrs. Wake did as was suggested, made up the fire, and 
went away. Shortly afterwards Christine heard her retire 
to her chamber. 3ut Christine still sat on, and still her 
husband postponed his entry. 

She aroused herself once or twice to freshen the fire, but 
was ignorant how the night was going. Her watch was 
upstairs, and she did not make the effort to go up to consult 
it. In her seat she continued ; and still the supper waited, 
and still he did not come. 

At length she was so nearly persuaded that the arrival^of 
his things must have been a dream after aU, that she again 
went ^ver to them, felt them, and examined them. His 
they unquestionably were ; and their forwarding by the 
porter*had been quite natural. She sighed and sat down 
again. 

Presently she fell into a doze, and when she again became 
conscious found that the four candles had burned into 
their sockets and gone out. The fire still emitted a fedble 
shine. CImstine* did not take the trouble to get more 
candles, but stirred the fir 6 and sat on. 
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After a long period she heard a creaking of the chamber 
floor and stairs at the other end of the house, ’^and knew 
that the farmer’s family were getting up. By-and-by Mrs* 
Wake entered the room, candle in hand, bouncing open the 
door in her morning manner, obviously without any expec- 
tation of finding a person there. 

’ Lord-a-mercy I What, sitting here again, ma'am ? ’ 

' Yes, I am sitting here still/ 

' You’ve been there ever since last night ? ’ * 

’Yes.’ 

’ Then ’ 

’ He's not come,’ 

' Well, he won’t come at this time o’ morning,* said the 
farmer's wife. ‘ Do ’ee get on to bed, ma'am. You must 
be shrammed to death ! ' 

It occurred to Christine now that possibly her husband 
had thought better of obtruding himself upon her company 
within an hour of revealing his existence to her, and had 
decided to pay a more formd visit next day. She therefore 
adopted Mrs. Wake's suggestion and retired. 

VIII 

Nicholas had gone straight home, neitlier speaking to nor 
seeing a soul. From that hour a change seemed to come 
over him. He had ever possessed a full share of self- 
consciousness ; he had been readily piqued, had shown an 
unusual dread of being personally obtrusive. But now his 
sense of self, as an individual provoking opinion, appeared 
to leave him. When, therefore, after a day or two of 
seclusion, he came forth again, and the few acquaintances 
he had formed in the town condoled with him on what had 
happened, and pitied his haggard looks, he did not shrink 
from their regard as hi would have done formerly, but 
took their S3mpathy as it would have been accepteci by a 
c^d. 

It reaped his ears that Bellston had not appeared on the 
evening of his arrival at any hotel in the town or neighbour- 
hood, or entered his wife’s house at all. * That's a part of 
his crudity,' thought Nicholas. And when two or three 
days had passed, and still no account came to him of Bell- 
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stOB having jhined her. he ventnred to set out fdsr Fnxan- 
Everard. 

Christine was so shaken that she was obliged to receive 
him as she lay on a sofa; beside the square table iriiidh.was 
to have borne thdr evening feast. She fixed her ^es wist> 
fully upon him, and smiled a sad smile. ' 

‘ He has not come ? ' said Nicholas under his hreafh. 

' He has not.’ 

Then Nicholas sat beside her, and they talked on gener^ 
topics merdy like saddened old friends. But they could 
not keep away the subject of BeUston, their voices dropping 
as it ^forced its way in. Christine, no less than Nicholas, 
knowing her husband’s character, inferred that, having 
stopped her game, as he would have phrased it, he was tak- 
ing things leisurely, and, finding nothing very attractive 
in her limited mode of living, was meaning to return to her 
only when he had nothing better to do. 

The bolt which laid low their hopes had struck so recently . 
that they could hardly look each other in the face \riien 
speaking that day. But when a week or two liad passed,- 
and all the horizon still remained as vacant of BeUston as 
before, Nicholas and she could talk of the event with calm 
wonderment. Why had he come, to go again like this ? 

And then there set in a period of resigned surmise, during 
whicli 


So like, so very like, was day to day, 

that to tell of one of them is to tell of all. Nicholas would 
arrive between three and four in the afternoon, a faint 
trepidation influencing his walk as he neared her door. He 
would knock ; she would always reply in person, having 
watched for him from the window. Ihen he woiild whis- 
per— 

' Hfe has not come ? ' 

' He has not/ she would say. 

Nicholas would enter then, and she being ready bonneted, 
they would walk into the Sallows together as far as to the 
spot which they had frequently made their place of appoint- 
ment in their youthful days. A plank bridge, which Bo- 
ston had caused to be thrown over the stream during bis 
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residence with her in the manor-house, was now again 
removed, and all was just the same as in Nicholas's time^ 
when he had been accustomed to wade across on the edge 
of the cascade and come up to her like a merman from the 
deep. Here on the felled trunk, which still lay rotting in 
its old place, they would now sit, gazing at the descen^g 
sheet of water, with its never-ending sarcastic hiss at their 
baffled attemjits to make themselves one flesh. Returning 
to the house they would sit down together to ^tea, after 
which, and the confidential chat that accompanied it, he 
walked home by the declining light. This proceeding 
became as periodic as an astronomical recurrence. Twice 
a week he came — all through that winter, through the 
spring following, through the summer, through the autumn, 
the next winter, the next year, and the next, till an appre- 
ciable span of human life had passed by. Bellston still 
tarried. 

Years and years Nic walked that way, at this interval of 
three days, from his house in the neighbouring town ; and in 
^every instance the aforesaid order of things was customary ,* 
and still on his arrival the form of words went on — 

* He has not come ? ' 

‘ He has not.' 

So they grew older. The dim shape of that third one 
stood continually between them ; they could not displace 
it ; neither, on the other hand, could it effectually part 
them. They were in close communion, yet not indissolubly 
united ,* lovers, yet never growing cured of love. By the 
time that the fifth year of Nic's visiting had arrived, on 
abput the five-hundredth occasion of his presence at her 
tea-table, he noticed that the bleaching process which had 
begun upon his own locks was also spreading to hers. He 
told her so, and they laughed. Yet she was in good h^th : 
a condition of suspense, which would have half-killed a man, 
had been endured by her without complaint, and even with 
composure. 

One day, when these years of abeyance numbered 
seven, they had strolled as usual as far as the waterfall, 
whose faint roar formed a sort of calling voice sufficient 
in the drcumstances to direct their listlessness. Pausing 
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there, he looked up at her^face and said, ' Why ^idd we 
not try again, Christine ? We are legally at Jiberty to do 
so now. Nothing venture, nothing have.' 

But she would not. ^ Perhaps a little prinmess of idea 
was by this time ousting the native daiW* of Christine. 
' What he has done once he can do twice,' ^e said. / He 
is not dead, and if we were to marry he would say we had 
" forced his hand,” as he said before, and duly reappear.' 

Some years after, when Christine was about fifty, and 
Nicholas fifty-three, a new trouble of a minor kind arrived^ 
He found an inconvenience in traversing the distance 
between their two houses, particularly in damp weather, 
the years he .had spent in trying climates abroad having 
sown the seeds of rheumatism, which made a journey 
undesirable on inclement days, even in a carriage. He told 
her of this new difficulty, as he did of everything. 

* If you could live nearer,' suggested she. 

Unluckily there was no house near. But Nicholas, 
though not a millionaire, was a man of means ; he obtained 
a small piece of ground on lease at the nearest spot to her 
home that it could be so obtained, which was on the 
opposite brink of the Froom, this river forming the boimd« 
ary of the Froom-Everard manor; and here he built a 
cottage large enough for his wants. This took time, and 
when he got into it he found its situation a great comfort 
to him. He was not more than five hundred yards from 
her now, and gained a new pleasure in feeling that all 
sounds which greeted his ears, in the day or in the night, 
also fell upon hers — the caw of a particular rook, the voice 
of a neighbouring nightingale, the whistle of a local breeze, 
or the purl of the fall in the meadows, whose rush waS a 
materisd rendering of Time's ceaseless scour over them- 
selves, wearily them away without uniting them. 

Christine's missing husband was taking shape as a myih 
among the suiroundmg residents ; but he was still believed 
in as corporeally imminent by Christine herself, and also, 
in a milder degree, by Nicholas. For a curious imcon- 
sciousness of the long lapse of time since his revelation of 
liimself setoed tp affect the pair. There had been no pass- 
ing events to serve as chronological milestones, and the 
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ev^ening on which had kept sbpper waiting for him still 
loomed out with startling nearness in their retrospects. 

In the seventeenth pensive year of this their ;^rallel 
march towards the common bourne, a labourer came in a 
hurry one day to Nicholas's house and brought strange 
tidings. The present owner of Froom-Everard — a non- 
resident— had been improving his property in sundry ways, 
and one of these was by dredging the stream which, in the 
course of years, had become choked with mud ajid weeds 
in its passage through the Sallows. The process neces- 
sitated a reconstruction of the waterfall. \^en tbe^jiver 
had been pumped dry for this purpose, the skeleton* of a 
man had been found jammed among the piles supporting 
the edge of the fall. Every particle of his flesh and cloth- 
ing had been eaten by fishes or abraded to nothing by the 
water, but the relics of a gold watch remained, and on the 
inside of the case was engraved the name of the maker of 
her husband’s watch, which she well remembered. 

Nicholas, deeply agitated, hastened down to the place 
and examined the remains attentively, afterwards going 
across to Christine, and breaking the discovery to her. 
She would not come to view the skeleton, which lay ex- 
tended on the grass, not a finger or toc-bone missing, so 
neatly had the aquatic operators done their work. Con- 
* jecture was directed to the question how Bellston had got 
there ; and conjecture alone could give an explanation. 

It was supposed that, on his way 10 call upon her, he had 
taken a short cut through the grounds, with which he was 
naturally very familiar, and coming to the fall under the 
trees had expected to find there the plank which, during 
his' occupancy of the premises with Christine and her 
father, he had placed there for crossing into the meads on 
the , 4 >ther side instead of wading across as Nicholas had 
done. Before discovering its removal he had probably 
ov^balanced himself, and was thus precipitated into the 
cascade, the piles beneaiii the descending current wedging 
him between them like the prongs of a pitchfork, and 
effectually preventing the rising of his body, over which 
the weeds grew. Such was the reasonable supposition con- 
cerning the discovery ; but proof was never forthcoming. 
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' To think/* said Nicholsis, when the remans had been 
decently interred, and he was again sitting < 3 iristine^ 
though not beside the waterfall — ^'ito thiidc how We j|isited 
him ! How we sat over him, hours and hours^ gai^ at 
him, bewailing our fate, when all the time he was ironically 
hissing at us from the spot, in an unknown tongue, that we 
could marry if we chose 1 ' 

She echoed the sentiment with a sigh, ^ 

' I hav^ strange fancies,' she said. ' I suppose it must 
have been my husband who came back, and not some other 
man.'# 

Nicholas felt that there was little doubt. ' Besides — 
the skeleton,' he said. 

' Yes. ... If it could not have been another person's — 
but no, of course it was he.' * 

* You might have married me on the day we had fixed, 
and there would have been no impediment. You would 
now have been seventeen years my wife, and we might 
have had tall sons and daughters.’ 

‘ It might have been so,' she murmured. ^ 

' Well — is it still better late than never ? ' 

The question was one which had become complicated 
by the increasing }jears of each. Their wills were somewhat 
enfeebled now, their hearts sickened of tender enterprise, 
by hope too long deferred. Having postponed the con- 
sideration of their course till a year after tlxe interment of 
Bellston, each seemed less disposed than formerly to take 
it up again. 

' Is it worth while, after so many years ? ' she said to him. 

* We are fairly happy as we are — ^perhaps happier than we 
should be in any other relation, seeing what old people 
we have grown. The weight is gone from our lives ; the 
shadow no longer divides us ; then let us be josrful together 
as we rare, dearest Nic, in the days of our vanity ; and 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.’ 

He fell in with these views of hers to some extent. But 
occasionally he ventured to urge her to reconsider the case, 
though he*spoke,not with the fervour of his earlier years. 

Autumn 1887. ' ^ • 
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ALICIA’S DIARY 
I. — She misses her Sister 

Jul^ 7. — I winder about the house in a mood of unuttet> 
able sadness, for my dear sister Caroline has left homp 
to-day with my mother, and I shall not see them agaih 
for several weeks. They have accepted a long-standing 
invitation to visit some old friends of ours, the l!|[^^lets, 
who live at Versailles for cheapness — my mother thmking 
that it will be for the good of Caroline to see a little of 
France and Paris. But I don't quite like her going. I 
fear she may lose some of that* childlike simplicity and 
gentleness which so characterize her, and have been 
nourished by the seclusion of our life here. Her^telieitude 
about her pony before starting was quite touching, and 
the made me promise to visit it daily, and see that it came 
to no harm, • 

Caroline gone abroad, and I left hele I It is the reverse 
of an ordinary situation, for good or ill-luck has mostly 
ordained that I should be the absent one. Mother will be 
quite tired out by the young enthusiasm of Caroline. She 
demand to be taken everywhere — to Paris continually, 
of course ; to all the stock iirines of history's devotees ; 
to palaces and prisons ; to kings' tombs and queens' 
tombs ; to cemeteries and picture-galleries, and royal-* 
himting-forests. My poor mother, having gone over most 
of thi^ ground many times before, will perhaps not find the 
perambulation so exhilarating as will Caroline herself. I 
wish I could have gone \rith them. I would not have 
minded having my legs walked off to please Caroline. But 
this regret is absurd : I could not, of course, leave my 
father with not a soul in the house to attend to the calls 
of the parishion^s or to pour out his tea. 

Jidy 15. — A letter from' Caroline to-day. It is very 

7 ^ 
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sttaJige that she tells me nothing wh^ I expected her to 
tdl — only trivial details. She seems dastried by the 
Iwilliancy of Paris— which no doubt appears still more 
brilliant to her from the fact of her only being aWe to 
obtain occasional glimpses of it. She would see that 
Paris, too, has a seamy side if you live there, I not 
^ aware that the Marlets knew so many people. If, as 
mother has said, they went to reside at Versailles for 
reasons of economy, they will not effect much in that 
direction while they make a practice of entertaining all 
the acquaintances who happen to be in their neighbour- 
hood. They do not confine their hospitalities to English 
people, either. I wonder who this M. de la Feste is, in 
whom Caroline says my mother is so much interested. 

18. — Another letter from Caroline. I have learnt 
from this epistle that M. Charles de la Feste is ' only one of 
the many friends of the Marlets ' ; that though a French- 
man by birth, and now again temporarily at Versailles, he 
has lived in England many many years ; that he is a 
talented landscape and marine painter, and has exhibited 
at the Salonf and I think in London. His style and sub- 
jects are considered somewhat peculiar in Paris — rather 
English than Continental. I have not, as yet learnt his 
age, or his condition, married or single. From the tone and 
nature of her remarks about him he sometimes seems to be 
a middle-aged family man, sometimes quite the reverse. 
From his nomadic habits I should say the latter is the most 
likely. He has travelled and seen a great deal, she tells 
me, and knows more about English literature than she 
knows herself. 

^ Jidy 21. — Letter from Caroline. Query : Is ‘ a friend 
of ours and the Marlets,' of whom she now anonymously 
and mysteriously speaks, the same personage as the ' M. 
de la Feste ' of her former letters ? He must be the same, 

I think, from his pursuits. If so, whence this sudden 
change of tone ? . . . I have been lost in thought for at 
least a quarter of an hour since writing the preceding 
sentence, Suppose my dear sister is fallmg in love with 
this young man — there is no longer any doubt about his 
age ; what a very awkward, risky thing for her I I do 
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hope that my mother has an eye on these proceedings. 
But; then, poor mother never sees the drift of anythix^ ; 
she is in truth less of a mother to Caroling than I am. If 
I werje there, how jealously I wuld watch him, and ascer- 
tain Ms designs! 

I am of a stronger nature than Caroline. How I have 
supported her in tiie past through her little troubles and 
great griefs ! Is she ^itated at the presence of this, to her, 
new and strange feeling ? But I am assuming her to be 
desperately in love, when I have no proof of anything of 
the kftid. He may be merely a casual friend, of whom I 
shall hear no more. 

July 24. — ^Then he is a bachelor, as I suspected. ‘ If 
M.' de la Feste ever marries he wUl,' etc. So she writes. 
They are getting into close quarters, obviously. Also, 

' Something to keep my hair smooth, which M. de la Feste 
told me he had found useful for the tips of his moustache.' 
Very naively related this ; and with how much imcon- 
sciousness of the intimacy between them that the remark 
reveals ! But my mother — what can she be doing ? 
Does she know of this? And if so, why does she not 
allude to it in her letters to my father ? . , . I have been 
to look at Caroline's pony, in obedience to her reiterated 
request that I would not miss a day in seeing that she was 
wdl cared for. Anxious as Caroline was about this pony 
of hers before starting, she now never mentioned the poor 
animal once in her letters. The image of her pet suffers 
from displacement. 

August 3. — Caroline's forgetfulness of her pony has natur- 
ally enough extended to me, her sister. It is ten days since 
she last wrote, and but for a note from my mother I should*^ 
not know if she were dead or alive. 

II. — ^News interesting and serious 

At^ust 5 .- — K cloud of letters. A letter from Caroline, 
another from mother ; also one from each to my father. 

The probability to which all the intelligence from my 
sister has pointed of late turns out to be a fact. There 
is an engagemedt, or almqst an engagement, announced 
between my dear Caroline and M. de la Feste— to Caroline's 
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sublime happiness, and my mother's entire satisfaction ; as 
well as to that of the Marlets. They and my mother %eem 
to know all about the young man — ^which is more than I do, 
though a littk extended information about him, consyering 
that I am Caroline's elder sister, would not havebeenamiss. 
I half feel with my father, who is much surprised, and, I 
am sure, not altogether satisfied, that he should not have 
been consulted at all before matters reached such a definite 
stage, though he is too amiable to say so openly. I don't 
quite say that a good thing should have lieen hindered for 
the sake of our opinion, if it is a good thing ; but the 
announcement comes very suddenly. It must havb been 
foreseen by my mother for some time that this upshot was 
probable, and Caroline might have told me more distinctly 
that M. de la Feste was her lover, instead of alluding so 
mysteriously to him as only a friend of the Marlets, and 
lately dropping his name altogether. My father, without 
exactly objecting to him as a Frenchman, * 'wishes he were 
of English or some other reasonable nationality for one’s 
son-in-law*’ but I tell him that the demarcations of races, 
kingdoms, and creeds^ arc wearing down every day, that 
patriotism is a sort of vice, and that the character of the 
individual is all we need think about uh this case. 1 won- 
der if, in the event of their marriage, he will continue to 
live at Versailles, or if he will come to England. 

August 7. — A supplemental letter from Caroline, answer- 
ing, by anticipation, some of the aforesaid queries. She 
tells me that ' Charles,' though he makes Versailles his 
present home, is by no means bound by his profession to 
continue there ; that he will live just where she wishes, 
provided it be not too far from some centre of thought, art, 
and civilization. My mother and herself both think that 
the marriage should not take place till next year. He 
exhibits landscapes and canal scenery every year, she says ; 
so I suppose he is popular, and that his income is sufficient 
to keep them in comfort. If not, I do not see why my 
father could not settle something more on them than he 
had intended, and diminish by a little what he had pro- 
posed for me, whilst it was imagined that I should be the 
first to stand in nied of such. 
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" Of engaging manner, attractive appearai3i<», virtu- 
ous character/ is the reply I receive from her in answer to 
my request for a personal description. That is vague 
enough, and I would rather have had one definite fact of 
com^xion, voice, deed, or opnion. But of course she 
has no eye now for material qualities ; she cannot see him 
as he is. She sees him irradiated with glories such as never 
appertained and never will ^pertain to any man, foreign,, 
English, qr Colonial. To think that Caroline, two years my 
junior, and so childlike as to be five years my junior in 
nature, should be engaged to be married before me. But 
that is what happens in families more often than we are 
apt to remember. 

August i6. — Interesting news to-day. Charles, she says, 
has pleaded that their marriage‘may just as well be this 
year as next ; and he seems to have nearly converted my 
mother to the same way of thinking. I do not myself see 
any reason for delay, beyond the standing one of my father 
having as yet had no opportunity of forming an opinion 
upon the man, the time, or an 3 dhing. However, he takes 
his lot veiy quietly, and they are coming home to talk the 
question over with us ; Cm*oline having decided not to 
make any positive^arrangements for this change of state till 
she has seen me. Subject to my own and my father*s 
approval, she says, they are inclined to settle the date of 
the wedding for November, three months from the present 
time, that it shall take place here in the village, that I, of 
course, shall be bridesmaid, and many other particulars. 
She draws an artless picture of the probable effect upon the 
minds of the villagers of this romantic performance in the 
chancel of our old church, in which she is to be chief 
actor — the foreign gentleman dropping down like a god 
from the skies, picking her up, and triumphantly carrying 
her off. Her only grief will be separation from me, but 
this is to be assuaged by my going and staying with her for 
long months at a time. This simple prattle is very sweet 
to me, my dea^c sister, but I caimot help feeling sad at the 
occasion of it. In the nature of things it is obvious that I 
shall neveSr be to you again what I hitherto have been : 
your guide, counsdl<H*, and most faeailiar friend. 
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M . de la Feste doe$ certainly seem to be all that one could 
desire as protector to a sensitive fragile child like Caroline, 
and for that I am thankful. Still, I must remember that I 
see him as yet only through her eyes. For her sake I am 
intensely anxious to meet him, and scrutinize him through 
and through, and learn what the man is really made of who 
is to have such a treasure in his keeping. The engagement 
has certainly been formed a little precipitately ; I quite 
agree with my father in that: still, good and happy 
marriages have been made in a hurry before now, and 
mother seems well satisfied. 

August 20. — A terrible announcement came this morn- 
ing; and we are in deep trouble. I have been quite unable 
to steady my thoughts on an)rthmg to-day till now — half- 
past eleven at night — and I only attempt writing these 
notes because I am too restless to remain idle, and there is 
nothing but waiting and waiting left for me to do. Mother 
has been taken dangerously ill at Versailles : they were 
within a day or two of starting ; but all thought of leaving 
must now be postponed, for she cannot possibly be moved 
in her present state. I don’t like the soxmd of ^morrhage 
at all in a woman of her full habit, and Caroline and the 
Marlets have not exaggerated their accounts I am certain. 
On the receipt of the letter my father instantly decided to 
go to her, and I have been occupied all day in getting him 
off, for, as he calculates on being absent several days, there 
have been many matters for him to arrange before setting 
out — the chief being to find some one who will do duty for 
him next Sunday — a quest of no small difficulty at such 
short notice ; but at last poor old feeble Mr. Dugdale has 
agireed to attempt it, with Mr. Higham, the Scripture 
reader, to assist him in the lessons. 

I fain would have gone with my father to escape the 
irksome anxiety of awaiting her; but somebody had to 
stay, and I coifid best be spared. George has driven him 
to the station to meet the last train by which he will catch 
the midnight boat, and reach Havre son^ time in the 
morning. He hates the sea, and a night passage in particu'^ 
lar. I hope he will get there without misbap of kind ; 
but I feel anxious lor him, stay-at-home as he is, and 
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unable to coife '«rith any difBculty. aich an mand, too ; . 
the journey will be sad enough at best. I tiynk 1 

ought to have been the one to go to her. ' , 

Ai^ust 21 . — I nearly fell asleep of heaviness of s{^t last 
night ov»' my ivriting. My father must have reached 
Paris by this time ; and now here comes a letter. . . . 

Laier. — ^The letter was to express an earnest hope that, 
my father had set out. , My poor mother is sinkiag, they 
fear. What will become of Caroline ? O, how I wish I 
could see mother ; why could not both have gone ? 

Later. — I get up from my chair, and walk from window^ 
to window, and then come and write a line. I cannot even 
divine how poor Caroline's marriage is to be carried out if 
mother dies. I pray that fath^ may have got there in 
time to talk to her and receive some directions from her 
about Caroline and M. de la Feste — a man whom neither 
my father nor I have seen. I, who might be useful in this 
emergency, am doomed to stay here, waiting in suspense. 

At^ust 23 . — A letter from my father containing the sad 
news that my mother’s spirit has flown. Poor little 
Caroline is heart-broken — she was alwajrs more my mother’s 
pet than I was. It is som# comfort to know that my father 
arrived in time ifi hear from her own lips her strongly 
expressed wish that Caroline's marriage should be solem- 
nized as soon as possible. M. de la Feste seems to have 
been a great favourite of my dear mother's ; and I suppose 
it now becomes almost a sacred duty of my father to accept 
him as a son-in-law without criticism. 

Ill, — Her Gloom lightens a LrnxE 
September 10. — I have inserted nothing in my diary h^r 
more than a fortnight. Events hive been altogether too 
sad for me to have the spirit to put them on paper. And 
yet there comes a time when the act of recording one’s 
trouble is recognized as a welcome method of dwelling upon 
it. . . . 

My dear mother has been brought home and buried here 
in the paijsh. It was not so much her own wish that this . 
should be done as my fether’s, who particularly dlAired t^t 
she should lie in the family vault beside his first wife; 1 
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saw them »de by side before the vault was closed — ^two 
women beloved by one man. As I stood, and Caroline by 
my side, I fell into a sort of dream, and bad an odd fency 
that Caroline and I might be also beloved of one, and lie 
like these together — ^an imposslHlity, of course, being 
sisters. When I awoke from my reverie Caroline took my 
hand and said it was time to leave. 

September 14. — ^The wedding is indefinitely postponed. 
Caroline is like a girl awakening in the mddle of a somnam- 
bulistic experience, and does not realize where she is, or 
how she stands. She walks about silently, and I cannot 
tell her thoughts, as 1 used to do. It was her own doing 
to write to M. de la Feste and tdl him that the wedding 
could not possibly take {dace this autumn as originally 
planned. There is something depressing in this long 
postponement if she is to marry him at all , and yet I do 
not see how it could be avoided. 

October 20. — I have had so much to occupy me in con- 
soling- Caroline that I have been continually overlooking my 
diar}'. Her life was much nearer to my mother's than 
mine was. She has never, as I,, lived away from home long 
enough to become self-dependent, and hence in her first 
loss, and all that it involved, she drooped like a rain-beaten 
IQy. But she is of a nature whose wounds soon heal, even 
though they may be deep, and the supreme poignancy of 
her sorrow has already passed 
My father is of opinion that the wedding should not be 
delayed too long. W^e at Versailles he made the acquaint- 
ance of M. de la Feste, and though they had but a short 
and hurried commumon with each other, he was much 
inipressed by M. de la Feste’s disposition and conduct, and 
strongly in favour o||his suit. It is odd that Caroline’s 
betrothed ^ould influence in his favour all who come near 
him. His portrait, which dear Caroline has shown me, 
exhibits him to be of a physique that partly accounts ior 
this ; but there must be something more than mere appear- 
ance, and it is probably some sort of glamour or fascinating 
power— ^the quality which ^vented Caroline from describ- 
i^ him ibo me with any accuracy of detail. At the same 
time, 1 see firm the photc^aph that his f^ and head are 
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remarkably well formed ; and though the contours of hi$ 
mouth are hidden by his moustache, his arched brows show 
well the romantic disposition of a true lover and painter of 
Nature. I think that thb owner of such a face as this must’^ 
be tender and sympathetic and true. 

October 30.— As my sister^s grief for her mother becomes 
more and more calmed, her love for M. de la Feste begins 
to reassume its former absorbing command of her. She 
thinks of him incessantly, and writes whole treatises to 
him by way of letters. Her blank disappointment at his 
announcement of his inability to pay us a visit quite so soon 
as he had promised was quite tragic. I, too, am disap- 
pointed, for I wanted to see and estimate him. But having 
arranged to go to Holland to seizQ some aerial effects for his 
pictures, which are only to be obtained at this time of the 
autumn, he is obliged to postpone his journey this way, 
which is now to be made early in the new year. I think 
myself that he ought to have come at all sacrifices, con- 
sidering Caroline's recent loss, the sad postponement of 
what ^e was looking forward to, and her single-minded 
affection for him. Still, ^ who knows; his professional 
success is important. Moreover, she is cheerful, ^and hope- 
ful, and the delay will soon be overpast. 

IV. — She beholds the attractive Stranger 

February 16. — We have had such a dull life here all the 
winter that I have found nothing important enough to set 
down, and broke off my journal accordingly. I resume it 
now to make an entry on the subject of dear Caroline's 
future. It seems that she was too grieved, immediately 
after the loss of our mother, to answer definitely the ques- 
tion of M. de la Feste how long the postponement was to 
be ; then, afterwards, it was agreed that the matter should 
be discussed on his autumn visit ; but as he did not come, 
it has remained in abeyance till this week, when Caroline, 
vdth the greatest simplicity and confidence, has written to 
him without any further pressure on his part, and told him 
that she is quite ready to lx the time, and will do $0 as 
soon as he arrives to see She is a little frightened 
now, lest it should seem forward in her to have revived the 
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subject of her own accord ; but may assume that his 
question has been waiting on for an answer ever since^ and 
that has, therefore, acted only within har promise. In 
^uth, the secret at the bottom of it all is that she is some- 
what saddened because he has not latterly reminded her 
of the pause in their affairs — that, in short, his original 
impatience to possess her is not now found to animate him 
so obviously. I suppose that he loves her as much as 
ever ; indeed, I am sure he must do so, seeing how lovable 
she is. It is.mostly thus with all men when women are out 
of their sight : they grow negligent. Caroline must* have 
patience, and rememl^r that a man of his genius has hiany 
and important calls upon his time. In justice to her I must 
add that she does remember it fairly wdl, and has as much 
patience as any girl ever had in the circumstances. He 
hopes to come at the beginning of April at latest. Well, 
when he comes we shall see him. 

April 5. — I think that what M. de la Feste writes is 
reasonable enough, though Caroline looks heart-sick about 
it. It is hardly worth while for him to cross all the way 
to England and back just now, while the sea is so turbulent, 
seeing that he will be obliged, in any event, to come in 
May, when he has to be in London for professional pur- 
poses, at which time he can take us easily on his way 
both coming and going. When Caroline becomes his 
wife she will be more practical, no doubt ; but she is such 
a child as yet that there is no contenting her with reasons. 
However, the time will pass quickly, there being so much 
to do in preparing a trousseau for her, which must now be 
puj: in hand in order that we may have plenty of leisure ^to 
get it ready. On no account must Caroline be married 
in half-mouming ; I am sure that mother, could she know, 
would not wish it, and it is odd that Caroline should be so 
intractably persistent on this point, when she is usually so 
yielding. 

April 30. — This month has flown on swallow's wings. 
We are in a great state of excitement — I as much as she — I 
cannot quite tell why. He is f^ally coming in ten days, he 
says. V 

May g.-^Four p.m . — am so agitated I can scarcdy 
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writer and yet am particularly impelled to do so before 
leaving my room. It is the unexpeeted shape of an 
expected event which has caused my absurd excitement, 
which proves me almost as much a schoolgirl as Caroline/ 

M. de la Feste was not, as we understood, to have 
come till to-morrow ; but he is here — ^just arrivei^. All 
household directions have devolved upon me, for my father, 
not thinking M, de la Feste would app^r before us for 
another four-and-twenty hours, left home before post tin^ 
to attend a distant consecration ; and hence Caroline and 
I weit in no small excitement when Charles's letter was 
open^, and we read that he had been unexpectedly 
favoured in the dispatch of his studio work, and would 
follow his letter in a few hourg. We sent the covered 
carriage to meet the train indicated, and waited like two 
newly strung harps for the first sound of the returning 
wheels- At last we heard them on the gravel ; and flie 
question arose who was to receive him. It was, strictly 
speaking, my duty ; but I felt timid ; I could not hdp 
shirking it, and insisted that Caroline should go down. 
She did not, however, go near the door as she usually does 
when anybody is expected, but waited palpitating in the 
drawing-room. He little thought when he saw the silent 
hall, and the apparently deserted house, how that house was 
at the very same moment alive and throbbing with interest 
under the surface. I stood at the back of the upper 
landing, where nobody could see me from downstairs, and 
heard him walk across the hall — a lighter step than my 
father's — ^and heard him then go into the drawing-room, 
and the servant shut the door behind him and go away. 

What a pretty lovers' meeting they must Iwive had 
in there all to themselves! Caroline's sweet face look- 
ing up from her black gown — how it must have touched 
him. I know she wept very much, for I heard her ; and 
her eyes will be red afterwards, and no wonder, poor 
dear, thoii^h she is no doubt happy. I can imagine what 
she is telling him while I write this — ^her fears lest any- 
thing shoyld have happened to prevent his coming after 
all — gentle, smiKng reproaches for his long delay ; and 
thin^ of that sort.^ His *two portmanteaus are at this 
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moment crossing the landing on the way to bis room* I 
wonder if I ought to go down. 

A little later . — I have seen him I It not at all 
in the way that. I intended to encounter him, and I am 
vexed. Just after his portmant^us were brought up I 
went out from my room to descend, when, at the moment 
of stepping towards the first stair, my eyes were caught by 
an object in the hall below, and I paused for an instant, 
till I saw that it was a bundle of canvas and stacks, com- 
posing a sketching tent and easel. At the same nick of 
time the drawing-room door opened and the affianced 
pair came out. They were saying they would go into the 
garden ; and he waited a moment while she put on her 
hat. My idea was to let them pass on without seeing me, 
since they seemed not to want my company, but I had got 
too far on the landing to retreat ; he looked up, and stood 
staring at me — engrossed to a dream-like fixity. There- 
upon 1, too, instead of advancing as I ought to have 
done, stood moonstruck and awkward, and before I could 
gather my weak senses sufficiently to descend, she had 
called him, and they went out by the garden door together. 
I then thought of following them, but have changed my 
mind, and come here to jot down these few lines. It is all 
I am fit for. . . . 

He is even more handsome than I expected. I was 
right in feeling he must have an attraction beyond that of 
form : it appeared even in that momentary glance. How 
happy Caroline ought to be. Bui I must, of course, go 
down to be ready with tea in the drawing-room by the time 
they come indoors. 

II p.m . — I have made the acquaintance of M, de la 
Feste ; and I seem to be another woman from the effect 
of it. I cannot describe why this should be so, but con- 
versation with him seems to expand the view, and open 
the heart, and raise one as upon stilts to wider prospers. 
He has a good ^intellectual forehead, perfect eyebrows, 
dark hair and eyes, an animated manner, and a persuasive 
voice. His voice is soft in quality — too soft for a man, 
perhaps ; and yet on second thoughts I wotald not have 
it less so, We have been talking of his art : 1 had no 
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notion, th^t art demanded such sacrifices or sudi tmder 
devotion ; or that there were two roads for choice mthin 
its predncts, the road of vulgar money-makh^ and the 
road of high aims and consequent inappreciation for many 
long years by the public. That he has adopted the latter 
need not be said to those who understand him. It is a 
blessing for Caroline that she has been chosen by sudi a 
man> and she' ought not to lament at postponements and 
delays, since they have arisen unavoidably. Whether be 
finds hers a sufficiently rich nature, intellectually and 
emotianally, for his own, I know not, but he seems occa- 
sionally to be disappointed at her simple views of things. 
Does he really feel such love for her at this moment as he 
no doubt believes himself to be feeling, and as he no doubt 
hopes to feel for the remainder of his life towards her ? 

It was a curious thing he told me when we were left 
for a few minutes alone; that Caroline had alluded so 
slightly to me in her conversation and letters that he 
had not realized my presence in the house here at all. 
But, of course, it was only natural that she should write and 
talk most about herself. I suppose it was on account of the 
fact of his being taken in some measure unawares, that I 
caught him on two or three occasions regarding me fixedly 
in a way that disquieted me somewhat, having been lately 
in so little society ; till my glance aroused him from his 
reverie, and he looked elsewhere in some confusioiL It was 
fortunate that he did so, and thus failed to notice my own. 
It shows that he, too, is not particularly a society person. 

May 10.— Have had another interesting conversation 
with M. de la Feste on schools of landscape painting in tjie 
drawing-room after dinner this evening — ^my father having 
fallen asleep, and left nobody but Caroline and myself 
for Charles to talk to. I did not mean to say so much 
to him’, and had taken, a volume of Modern Painters from 
the bookcase to occupy myself with, while leaving the 
two lovers to themselves ; but he would ^clude me in his 
audience^ and I was obliged to lay the book aside. How- 
ever, I insisted on keeping Caroline in the conversation, 
though her views*on pictorial art were only too charmingly 
crude and primitive. * * * 

PD 
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To-morrow, if fine, we are all three going to Whmjr- 
borne Wood, where Charles will give os practical illno 
trations of the principles of colouring that he has enum- 
erated to-night. I am determined not to occupy his 
attention to the exclusion of Caroline, and my |dah is that 
when we are in the dense part of the wood I will lag bdiind, 
and slip away, and leave them to return tjy themselves. 
I suppose the reason of his attentiveness to me lies in his 
simply wishing to win the good opinion of one who is so 
closely united to Caroline, and so likely to influence her 
good opinion of him. 

Muy II. Late , — I cannot sleep, and in desp)eration 
have lit my candle and taken up my pen. My restlessness 
is occasioned by what has occurred to-day, which at first 
I did not mean to write down, or trust to any heart but 
my own. We went to Wherrybome Wood — Caroline,^ 
Charies and I, as we had intended — and walkedtall three 
along the green track through the midst, Charles in the 
midfie between Caroline and myself. Presently I found 
that^ as usual, be and I were the only talkers, Caroline 
amusing herself by observing birds and squirrels as she 
walked docilely alongside her betrothed. Having noticed 
this I dropped behind at the first opportunity and slipped 
among the trees, in a direction in which I Imew I should 
find another path that would take me home. Upon this 
track I by-and-by emerged, and walked along it in silent 
thought till, at a bend, I suddenly encountered M. de la 
Feste standing stock still and smiling thoughtfully at me. 

' Where is Caroline ? ' said L 

/Only a little way off/ says he. ‘When we missed 
you from behind us we thought you might have mistaken 
the direction we had followed, so she has gone one way 
to find you and I have come this way.' 

We then went back to find Caroline, but coMd not 
discover her anywhere, and the upshot was that he and I 
were wandering jibout the woods alone for more than an 
hour* On leaclimg home we found she had given us up 
after searching a little while, and arrived there some time 
before. I ^ould not be so disturbed by the incident if 
1 had not perceived thdit> during her absence from us, 
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M did BOt fiidse any earnest effort to re^acolTffir ' her' ; 
and in answer to my repeated expressipna wonder as 
to whither she could have wandered he only $aid>' ^ Oh^ 
she's quite safe ; slie told, me she knew the way lumie 
from any part of this wood. Let us go o^^th out* talk. 

I assure you I value this privilege of being with one I so 
much adimre more than you imagine ; ’ and other things of 
that kind. I was so foolish as to show a little perturbation 
— I cannot tell why I did not control myself ; and I think , 
he noticed that I was not cool. Caroline has, with her " 
simple good faith, thought nothing of the occurrence ; yet 
altogether I am not satisfied. t 

V. — Her Situation is a trying one 

May 15. — ^The more I think of it day after day, the more 
^convinced I am that my suspicions are true. He is too 
"’interested in me — well, in plain words, loves me ; or, 
not to degrade that phrase, has a wild passion for me ; 
and his affection for Caroline is that towards a sister 
only. That is the distressing truth : how it has come 
about I cannot tell, and it wears upon me. 

A hundred little circumstances have revealed this to, 
me, and the longer I dwell upon it the more agitating 
does the consideration become. Heaven only can help 
me out of the terrible difBciffty in which this places me. 

I have done nothing to encourage him to be faithless to her. 

I have studiously kept out of his way ; have persistently 
refused to be a third in their interviews. Yet all to no 
purpose. Some fatality has seemed to rule, ever rince he 
came to the house, that this disastrous inversion of things 
should arise. If I had only foreseen the possibility of it 
before he arrived, how gla^y would I have departed on 
some visit or other to the meanest friend to hinder such an 
apparmt treachery. But I blindly welcomed him — indeed, 
made myself particularly agreeable to him for her sake. 

' There is no possibility of my suspicipns being wrong; 
not imtil they have reached absolute certainty have I 
dared evep to admit the truth to myself. His conduct 
.to-day would have proved them true had I entertained 
no. previous apprehensions’ Sotne photographs of myself 
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came for me by post, and they were banded round at the 
,breakfast“table and critidzed. I put them temporarily 
on a side-table, and did not remember them until an 
hour afterwards when I was in my own room. On gdng 
to fetch them^I discovered him standing at the table with, 
his back towards the door bending over the photographs, 
one of which he raised to his bps. 

The witnessing this act so frightened me that I crept 
away to escape observation. It was the climax to a series 
of slight and significant actions all tending to the same 
condition. The question for me now is, what am I to do ? 
To away is what first occurs to me, but what Reason 
can I give Caroline and my father for such a step ? Be- 
sides, it might predpitate some sort of catastrophe by 
driving Charles to desperation. For the present, there- 
fore, I have decided that I can only wait, though his 
contiguity is strangely disturbing to me now, and I hardly 
retain strength of mind to encounter him. How will the 
distressing complication end ? 

May 19. — And so it has come I My mere avoidance of 
him has precipitated the worst issue — a declaration. I had 
occasion to go into the kitchen-garden to gather some of the 
double ragged-robins which grew in a corner there. Almost 
as soon as I had entered I heard footsteps without. The 
door opened and shut, and I turned to behold him just inside 
it. As the garden is closed bj’ four walls and the gardener 
was absent, the spot ensured absolute privacy. He came 
along the path by the asparagus-bed, and overtook me, 

* You know why I come, Alicia ? ' said he, in a tremulous 
voice. 

I said nothing, and hung my head, for by his tone I did 
know. 

' Yes,’ he went on, * it is you I love ; my sentiment 
towards your sister is one of Section too, but protective, 
tutdary affection — no more. Say what you will I cannot 
help it. I mistook my feeling for her, and I know how 
much I^m to blame for my want of self-knowledge. I 
have fought against this discovay night and day ; but it 
cannot be cimicealed* Why did I ever ^ you, since I 
could not see srou till I had committed myself ? At the 
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moment my eye^ bdidd you on th^ day of my arrival^ I 
said, “This is the woman for whom my.manbMMl has 
waited.” Ever since an unaccountable faschiaiioa has 
riv^ed my heart to you. Answer one word 1 ' 

* O, M. de la Feste 1 M burst out. Wha>t 1 said 
I cannot remember, but I suppose that the misery T was 
in showed pretty plainly, for he said, * Something must be 
done to let hor know ; perhaps I have mistaken her affec- . 
tion, too i but all depends upon what you fed..^ 

' 1 cannot tell what I feel,’ said I, ‘ except that this 
seem? terrible treachery ; and every moment diat^ stay 
with you here makes it worse ! . . . Trytokeepfaitlpwitii 
her — ^her young heart is t^der ; believe me ^ere is no 
mistake in the quality of her love for you. Would there 
were I This would mil her if she knew it I ' 

He sighed heavily. ‘ She ought never to be my wife,’ 
he said. ‘Leaving my own happiness out of the ques- 
tion, it would be a cruelty to her to unite her to ine.’ 

I said I could not hear such words from him, and begged 
him in tears to go away ; he obeyed, and I heard the garden 
door shut behind him. What is to be the end of the 
announcement, and the fate of Caroh'ne ? 

May 20. — I puba good deal on paper yesterday, and yet 
not sdl. I was, in trutli, hoping against hope, against 
conviction, against too conscious sdf-judgment. I scarcely 
dare own the truth now, yet it relieves my aching heart to 
set it down. Yes, I love him — that is the dreadful fact, 
and I can no longer parry, evade, or deny it to m3rself, 
though to the rest of the world it can never be owned. 

I love Caroline’s betrothed, and he loves me. It is po 
yesterday’s passion, cultivated by our converse ; it came 
at first sight, independently of my will; and my talk 
with Him yesterday made rather against it than for it, but, 
alas, did not qu^ch it. God forgive us both fm this 
terrible treachery. 

May 25. — ^AU is vague ; our courses shapeless. He 
comes and goes, bei^ occupied, ostensibly ^t leasts 
with sket<;hing in his tent in the wood. Whether he 
and she see each othtf luivately I caimot tell, but I rath^ 
think they do not ; that ^ sadly awaits him, and he does 
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not appear. Not a sigiA from him that my repulse has dcme 
him any good, or that h^ will endeavour to keep faith with 
her. O, if I only had the oconpulsion of a god, and tne 
sdf-sacrifice of a martyr f 

May 31. — It has all ended — or rather this act of the sad 
drama has ended— in nothingv, He has le^ No day 
for the fulfilment of the engagement with Gafbline is 
named, my father not being, the 'man to press anyone on 
such a master, or, indeed, to interfere in any way. We 
two girls are, in fact, quite defenceless in a case of this kind : 
lovers thay come when they choose, and desert wh^ they 
choose ; poor father is too urbane to utter a woJrd of 
remonstrance or inquiry. Moreover, as the approved of 
my dead mother, M. de la Feste has a sort of autocratic 
power with my father, who holds it unkind to her memory 
to have an opinion about him. I, feeling it my duty, 
asked M. de la Feste at the last moment about the engage- 
ment, in a voice I could not keep firm. 

* Since the death of your mother all has been indefinite 
•—all ! ' he said gloomily. That was the whole. Possibly, 
Wherrybome Rectory may see him no more. 

June 7. — M. de la Feste has written — one letter to 
her, one to me. Hers could not have -^been very warm, 
for she did not brighten on reading it. Mine was an 
ordinary note of friendship, filling ^ ordinary sheet of 
paper, which I handed over to Caroline when I had finished 
looking it through. But there was a scrap of paper in 
the bottom of the envelope, which I dared not show any- 
one, This scrap is his real letter : I scanned it alone in 
my room, trembling, hot and cold by turns. He tells me 
he is very wretched ; that he deplores what Jhas happened, 
but was helpless. Why did I let him see me, if only to 
make him faithless ? Alas, alas I 

June 21.— My dear Caroline has lost appetite, spirits, 
h^th. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick His letters 
to hejr grow colder — if indeed he has written more than 
one. has refrained from writing s^in to me — ^he 
knows it is no use. Altogether the situation that he 
and she and 1 are in is melancholy in the extreme. Why 
are human he^ts so. perverse 
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VI.— Her iNGENViry INSTIGATES ,HE» 

September 19. — ^Thre^ months of anmoiis at 

length I have taken the extreme step of writing to him* 
Our chief distress has been caused hy the state pf poor 
Carcdine, who,^after sinking by de^ees into such ^P|;toeme 
weakness is to make it doubtful if she can ever 
full vigour, has to-day been taken much worse. Her 
position is very critical. The doctor says plainly that shte 
IS dying of a broken heart — and *that even the removal 
of the cause may not now restore her. Ought I to have 
writton to Charles sooner ? Bvit how could I when she 
forbade me ? It was her pride only which instigated her> 
and I shPtfld not have obeyed. , 

Sept 26. — Charles has arrived and has seen her. He 
is shocked, conscience-stricken, remorse|ul. I have told 
him that he can do no good beyond cheering her by his 
presence. I do not know what he thinks of proposing 
to her if she gets better, but he says little to her at present : 
indeed he dares not : his words agitate her dangerously. 

Sepi. 28. — After a struggle between duty and seffish- 
ness, such as I pray to Heaven I may never have to undeiv 
go again, I have* asked him for pity's sake to make h-er 
his wife, here and now, as she lies. I said to him that 
the poor child would not trouble him long and such a 
solemnization would soothe her last hours as nothing 
else could do. He said tliat he WQuld willingly do so, and 
had thought of it himself ; but for one forbidding reason : 
in the event of h^ death as his wife he can never marry 
me, her sister, according to our laws. I started at Jiis 
words. He went on : 'On the other hand, if I were 
sure that immediate marriage with me would save her 
life, I upuld not refuse, for possibly I might after a while, 
and out of sight of you, msike myself fairly content with 
one of so sweet a disposition as hers ; but if, as is prob- 
able, neither my mar^ng her nor any other act can avail 
to save her life, by so doing I lose both her and, you/ I 
could not, answer him. 

Sept, 29. — He* continued, firm in his reasons for refusal 
till this morning, and theh I became possessed with an 
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ide^i, which I at once propounded to him. It was that 
he should at least consent to a form of marriage with 
Caroline, in consideration of her love; a form which 
need not be a legal union, but one which would satisfy her 
sick and enfeebled soul. Such things have been done, 
and the sentiment of feeling herself his would inexpressibly 
comfit her mind, I am sure. Then, if sh 4 is^jtafcen from 
us, I should not have lost the power of becoming his 
la^ul wife at some future day, if it indeed riiould be 
deemed expedient ; if, on the other hand, she lives, he 
can on her recovery inform her of the incompleteness of 
their marriage contract, tiie ceremony can be repeated, and 
I can, and I am sure willingly would, avoid troubling 
them with my presence till gray hairs and wrinkles make 
his unfortunate passion for me a thing of the past. I put 
all this before him ; but he demurred, 

Seft. 30. — I Have urged him again. He says he will 
consider. It is no time to mince matters, and as a further 
inducement I have offered to enter into a solemn engage- 
ment to marry him myself a year after her death. 

SefL 30. Later . — An agitating interview. He says 
he will agree to whatever I propose, the three possibilities 
and our contingent acts being recorded as follows ; First, 
in the event of dear Caroline being taken from us, I marry 
him on the expiration of a 3^ear : Second, in the forlorn 
chance of her recovery I take upon myself the responsibility 
of explaining to Caroline the true nature of the ceremony 
he has gone through with her, that it was done at my 
suggestion to make her happy at once, before a special 
licence could be obtained, and that a public ceremony at 
church is awaiting her : Third, in the unlikely event of her 
cooling, and refusing to repeat the ceremony with him, I 
leave^ England, join him abroad, and there wed him, 
agreeing not to live in England again till Caroline has 
either married another or regards her attachment to Charles 
as a bygone matter. I have thought over these condi- 
tions, ai^ have agreed to them all as they stand. 

II I do not much like this scheme, after all. 

For one thihg, 1 have just sounded my father on it before 
parting with him for the night, my impression having been 
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that he woulfl see no objection. But he says he could 
on no account countenance any such unreal proceeding ; 
however good our intentions^ and even though the poor 
girl were dying, it would not be right. So. I sadly seek 
my pillow, 

October I.— I am Sure my father is wrong in his view. 
Why is it nqt if it would be balm to Caroline's wotnded 

soul, and if a real ceremony is absolutely refused by Charles 
— ^moreo^r is hardly practicable in the difficulty of getting 
a special licence, if he were agreed ? My father does not 
knowf or will not believe, that Caroline's attaciiment has 
been 4he cause of^her hopeless condition. But that it is 
so, and that the form of words would give her inexpressible 
happiness, I loiow well ; for I whispered tentatively in her 
ear on such marriages, and the effect was great. Hence- 
forth my father cannot be taken into confidence on the 
subject of Caroline. He does not understand her. 

12 0* clock noon . — I have taken advantage of my father's 
absence to-day to confide my secret notion to a thoughtful 
young man, who called here this morning to speak to my 
father. He is the Mr. Theophilus Higham, of whom I 
have already had occasion to speak— -a Scripture reader 
in the next towu, and is soon going to be ordained. I 
told him the pitiable case, and my remedy. He says 
ardently that he will assist me — would do anything for 
me (he is, in truth, an admirer of mine) ; he sees no wrong 
in such an act of charity. He is coming again to the house 
this afternoon before my father returns, to cairy out the 
idea. I have spoken to Charles, ’'who promises to be 
ready. I must now break the news to Caroline. ^ 

II o'clock p.m . — I have been in too much excitement 
till now to set down the result. We have accomplished 
our plan ; and though I feel like a guilty sinner, I am 
glad. • My father, of course, is not to be informed as yet. 
Caroline has had a seraphic expression upon her wasted, 
transparent face ever since. I should hardly be surprised 
if it really saved her life even now, and rendered a legitimate 
union necessary between them. In that case my fath^ 
CQXL be informed* of the whole proceeding, and in the face 
of st^h wonderful success Cannot disapprove. Meanwhfie 
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poor Charles has not lost the possibility Of taking un- 
worthy me to fill her place should she . But I .cannot 

contemplate that altehiative unmoved, and will not 
write it. Charles left for the South of Europe immediately 
after the ceremony. He was in a high-;st^ung, throbbing, 
almost wild state of mind at first, but grew cdmer under 
my exhortations^ I had to pay the penalty of receiving 
a farewell kiss from him, which I much regret, considering 
its meaning ; but he took me so unexpectedly, «and in a 
moment was gone. 

Oct 6. — She certainly is better, and even wh^ she 
found that Charles had been suddenly^ obliged to leayp, 
she received the news quite cheerfully. The doctor says 
that her apparent improvement may be delusive ; but I 
think our impressing upon her the necessity of keeping 
what has occurred a secret from papa, and everybody, helps 
to give her a zest for life. 

OcL 8. — She is still mending. I am glad to have saved 
her — my only sister — ^if I have done so ; though I shall 
now never become Charles's wile. 

VII. — ^A Surprise awaits her 

Feb, 5. — Writing has been absolutely impossible for 
a long while ; but I now reach a stage at which it seems 
possible to jot down a line. Caroline’s recovery, extend- 
ing over four months, has been very engrossing ; at first 
slow, latterly rapid. But a fearful complication of affairs 
attends it t 

O what a tangled web we weave 

‘ When hrst we practise to deceive I 

Charles has written reproachfully to me from Venice, 
where he is. He says how can he fulfil in the real what 
he has enacted in the counterfeit, while he still loves me ? 
Yet how, on the other hand, can he leave it unfulfilled ? 
All this time I have not told her, and up to this minute 
she believes that he has indeed taken her for better, for 
worse, t|ll death them do p^. It is a harassing position 
for me, and ^ three. In the awful approach of death, 
one's judgment loses its balance, and we do anything to 
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meet the exiilenctes dt the niom^t, with a ejw to the 

one who excites our sympathy, and Rom whom seem 
on the brink (rf beis^ separated for ever. 

Had he really-manied her at that time^ all would be 
settled now. Rut he took too much thougld ; ^ nd^t . 
have died, and then he had his reason, u indeed it had 
turned out so, I should now be perhaps a sad woman ; 
but not a tempest-tossed one. . . . The possibility of his 
claimingcne after all is what lies at the root of my agitation. 
Ever3d:hing hangs by a thread. Suppose I tell her the 
marrkge was a mockery ; suppose she is indignant witib 
me dud with him for the deception — and then ? Other-^ 
wise, suppose she is not indignant but forgives all ; he is 
bound to marry her ; and honour constrains me to urge 
him thereto, in spite of what he protests, and to smooth the 
way to this issue by my method of informing her. I 
have meant to tell her the last month— ever since she 
has been strong enough to bear such tidings ; but I have 
been without the power — the moral force. Surely I 
must write, arid get him to come and assist me. 

March 14. — She continually. wond«s why he does not 
come, the five months of ^ enforced absence having 
expired; and still more she wonders'why he does not , 
write oftener. His last letter was cold, she says, and she 
fears he regrets his marriage, which he may c^y haye 
celebrated with her for pitjr*s sake, thinking she was sure 
to die. It makes one’s hemt bleed to hear her hovering 
thus so near the truth, and yet never discerning its actud 
shape. ‘ 

A minor trouble besets me, too, in the person of ^e 
}mung Scripture reader, whose conscience* pricks him for the 
part Re played. Surely I am punished, if ever woman 
were, for a too ingenious perversion of her better judg- 
ment! 

AprU 2.-rShe is practically well. The faint pnk revives 
in her cheek, though it is not quite so full as ho'etofore. 
But she still wonders what she can have ddne to offend 
' her dear, husband,' an4 1 have been obliged to tell the 
smallest part ofithe truth — ^an unimportant fragment of 
the -wb^ole. in f^> I said ’that I feared for the moment 
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he might regret the predpttancy of the act, which her 
ilhiess^ttsed» his affairs not having been quite sufficiently 
advanced for marriage just then, though he will doubtless 
come to her as soon as he has a home rl^ady. Meanwhile 
I have written to him, peremptorily, to oome and relieve 
me in this awful dilemma. He will ^d no note of love in 
that. 

April 10. — ^To my alarm the letter I lately addressed 
to him at Venice, where he is staying, as well as the last 
one she sent him, have received no reply. She thinks he is 
ill. I do not quite think that, but I wish we coulfi hear 
from him. Perhaps the peremptoriness of my ^ords 
had offended him ; it grieves me to think it possible. I 
offend him I But too much of this. I must tell her the 
truth, or she may in her ignorance commit herself to 
some course or other that may be ruinously compromising. 
She said plaintively just now that if he could see her, and 
know how occupied with him and him alone is her every 
waking hour, she is sure he would forgive her the wicked 
presumption of becoming his wife. Very sweet all that, 
and touching, I could not conceal my tears. 

April 15. — ^The house is in confusion ; my father is 
angiy and distressed, and I am distracted. Caroline has 
disappeared — ^gone away secretly. I cannot help thinking 
that I know where she is gone to. How guilty I seem, 
and how innocent she ! 0 that I had told her before 
now ! 

I o'clock , — No trace of her as yet. We find also that 
the little waiting-maid we have here in training has dis- 
appeared with Caroline, and there is not much doubt 
that Caroline, fearing to travel alone, has induced this 
girl to go with her as companion. I am almost sure 
she has started in desperation to find him, and that Venice 
is her goal. Why should she run away, if not to join her 
husband, as she thinks him ? Now that I consider, there 
have been indications of this wish in her for days, as in 
birds of pas^ge there lurk signs of their incipient inten- 
tion and yet I did not think she would have taken such 
an extreme step, unaided, and without consulting me. I 
can only jot down the bare Jacts — I have no time for 
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reflecticms. But Caroline travdUng across the 

continent of Europe with a diit of a girl, who will hie: more 
of a chsurge than an assistance 1 They be a mark for 
every marauder who encounters them. 

Evening : 8 .o'clock. — Yes, it is as I surmised. She 
has gone to join him. A note posted by her in Bud- 
mouth Regis at daybreak has reached me this afternoon 
— thanks to the foihiunate chance of one of the servants 
calling for letters in town to-day, or I should not have 
got it until to-moxTow. She merely asserts her deto^ 
minaliion of going to him, and has started privately, that 
nothing may hinder her ; stating nothing about her route. 
That such a gentle thing should suddenly become so 
calmly resolute quite surprises me. Alas, he may have 
left Venice — she may not find him for weeks — ^niay not at 
aU. 

My father, on learning the facts, bade me at once have 
everything ready by nine this evening, in time to drive to 
the train that meets the night steam-boat. This I have 
done, and there being an hour to spare before we start, 
I relieve the suspense of waiting by taking up my pen. 
He says overtake her we must, and csdls Charles the hardest 
of names. He believes, of course, that she is merely an 
infatuated girl rushing off to meet her lover ; and how 
can the wretched I tell him that she is more, and in a 
sense better than that — yet not sufl&ciently more and 
better to make this flight to Charles anything but a still 
greater danger to her than a mere lover's impulse ? We 
shall go by way of Paris, and we think we may overtake 
hei; there. I hear my father walking restlesdy up apd 
down the hall, and can write no more. 

VIII.— She travels in Puesott 

Afml i6. Evening, Paris, HStel . — ^There is no 

overtaking her at this place ; bat she has been here, as 
I thoo^t. no other hotel in Paris being known to her. 
We go on to-morrow morning. 

April j8. Venice . — A morning of adventures and 
emotions which leave me sick and weary, and yet unable 
to sleep, though I have lath down on the sofa of my room 
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for more than an hour in the attempt* 1 th^fore make 
up my diary to date in a hurried fashion, for the sake 
of the riddance it^affords to ideas which otherwise remain 
suspended hotly in the brain. 

We arrived here this morning in broad sunlight, which 
lit up the sea-girt buildings as we approach^ so that 
they seemed like a city of cork floating raft-like on the 
smooth, blue deep. But I only glanced from the carriage 
window at the lovely scene, and we were soon across the 
intervening water and inside the railway station. When 
we got to the front steps the row of black gondolas and 
the shouts of the gondoliers so bewildered my father 
that he was understood to require two gondolas instead 
of one wit^ two oars, and so I found him in one and myself 
in another. We got this righted after a while, and were 
rowed at once to the hotel on the Riva degli Schiavoni 
where M. de la Feste had been staying when we last heaid 
'^from him, the way being down the Grand Canal fof some 
distance, under the Ri^to, and then by narrow canals 
which eventually brought us under the Bridge of Sighs— 
harmonious to our moods 1 — and out again into open 
water. The scene was purity itself as to colour, but it was 
cruel that I should behold it for the first time under such 
circumstances. 

As soon as we entered the hotel, which is an old-fashioned 
place, like most places here, where people are taken en 
pension as well as the ordinary way, I rushed to the framed 
list of visitors hanging in the hall, and in a moment 1 saw 
Charles’s name upon it among the rest. But she was our 
chipf thought. I turned to the hall porter, and — knowing 
that she would have travelled as ' Madame de la Feste ' — 
asked for her under that name, without my father hearing. 
(He, poor soul, was making confused inquiries outside the 
door about ' an English lady,' as if there were not a score 
of English ladies at hand.) 

' She has just come,' said the porter. ' Madame came 
by the very early train this morning, when Monaeur was 
arieep, and she requested us not to disturb him. She is 
now in her room.' 

Whether Caroline had seen us' from the window, or over- 
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beard me, I 'do apt know, but at that samnatt 1 heard 
footsteps on the bare marble stairs, aad t^ appeared in 
pason descendii^. 

‘ Caroline I ‘ I exdaitned, * why have you dcaie ihip i " 
and rushed up to ha. 

She did not answer ; but looked down to hidp ha 
emotion, which she conquered 'afta the lapse of a few 
seconds, putting on a practical tone that belied her.; 

‘ I an> just going to my husband/ she said. ' I have 
not yet seen him. I have not been here long.’ 9 ie 
condSscended to give no furtha reason for ha movements, 
and*made as if to move on. I implored ha to come, 
into a private room where I could speak to ha in con- 
fidence, but she objected. Hgweva, the d®ing-room, 
dose at hand, was quite empty at this hour, and I got her 
inside and closed the door. I not know how I began 
my e^lanation, or how I ended it. bu^ I told her briefly^ 
and bfokenly enough that the marriage was not real. ' 

* Not leal ? ’ she said vacantly. 

' It is not,’ said I. ‘ You«ynll find that it is ^ as I 
say.’ 

She could not believe my meaning even then. ' Not 
his wife ? ’ she cried. ‘ It is impossible. , What am I, then'? ’ 

I added more details, arid reiterated the reason for 
my conduct as well as I could ; but Heaven knows how 
very difficult I found it to fed a jot more justification for 
it in my own mind than she did in hers. 

The revulsion of feding, as soon as she really compre- 
hended all, was most distressing. After hear grief had 
in some measure spent itself she turned against both hhu 
and me. 

‘ Why should I have been decdved like this ? ’ she 
demoded, with a bitter haughtiness of which I had not 
deemed such a tractable creature capat^. ' Do you sup- 
pose that anything could justify such an imposition ? 
What, O what a snare 3^0 have sjH'ead for me I ’ 

I murmured, } Your life seemed to require it,' but 
die did i^ot bear me. ^e sank down in a chair, covered 
her face, and then my father came in. ‘ 0, here you 
are I ' he said. ' I oitild'not find you. And Cardine I ' 
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* And were you, papa, a party to tMs stmtige deed of 
kindness ? ' 

' To what ? ' ^d he, 

Then out it all' came, and for the first time he was made 
acquainted with the fact that the scheme for soothing her 
illness, which I had sounded him upon, had been really 
carried out. In a moment he sided with Caroline. My 
repeated assurance that my motive was good availed less 
than nothing. In a minute br two Caroline arose*and went 
abruptly out of the room, and my father followed her, 
leaving me alone to my reflections. ' 

I was so bent upon finding Charles immediately that 
I did not notice whither they went. The servants told me 
that M. <|e la Feste was just outside smoking, and one of 
them went to look for him, I following ; but before we 
had gone many steps he ^ame out of the hotel behind me. 
I expected him tp be amazed ; but he showed no surprise 
at seeing me, though he showed another kind of feeling 
to an extent whidi dismayed me. I may have* revealed 
sometfiing similar ; but I struggled hard against all emo- 
tion, and as soon as I could I told him she had come. 
He simply said ‘ Yes ' in a low voice. 

' You Imow it, Charles ? ' said I. 

‘ I have just learnt it,* he said. 

* O, Charles,* I went on, ‘ having delayed completing 
your marriage with her till now, I fear — ^it has become a 
serious position for us. Why did you not reply to our 
letters ? ' 

* I was purposing to reply in person : I did not know 
hqw to address her on the point — how to address you. 
But what has become of her ? ' 

' She has gone off with my father,' said I ; * indignant 
with you, and scorning me.* 

He was silent': and I suggested that we should follow 
them, pointing out the direction which I fancied their 
gondola had taken. As the one we got into was doubly 
manned we soon came in view of their two figures ahead 
of us, while they were not likely to observe us, our boat 
having the " fete * on, while theirs was uncovered. They 
shot into a narrow canal just beyond the Giardino Reale, 
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and by the time we were floating up between its slimy 
walls we saw them getting out of their gondola at the steps 
which lead up near the end of the Via B2 Marzo, When 
we reached the same spot they were wallang* up and down 
the Via in consultation. Getting out he stood on the lower 
steps watching them. I watched him. He seemed to fall 
into a reverie. 

‘ Will you not go and speak to her ? ' said I at length. 

He assented, and went forward. Still he did not hasten 
to join them, but, screened by a projecting window, ob- 
servefl their musing converse. At last he looked back at 
me ; • whereupon I pointed forward, and he in obedience 
stepped out, and met them face to face. Caroline flushed 
hot, bowed haughtily to him, turned away, and taking my 
father's ami violently, led him off before he had had time 
to use his own judgment. They disappeared into a narrow 
calle, or alley, leading to the back of the buildings on the 
Grand Canal. 

M. de la Feste came slowly back ; as he stepjied in 
beside me I realized my position so vividly that my heart 
might almost have been heard to beat. The third condi* 
tion had arisen — the least expected by either of us. She 
had refused him«» he was free to claim me. 

We returned in the boat together. He seemed quite 
absorbed till we had turned the angle into the Grand 
Canal, when he broke the silence. ' She spoke very 
bitterly to you in the salle^d-manger/ he said. ‘ I do not 
think she was quite warranted in speaking to you, who 
had nursed her so tenderly/ 

‘ O, but I think she was,' I answered. ' It was there I 
told her what had been done ; she did not know till then.' 

‘ She was very dignified — very striking,' he murmured. 
' You were more.' 

^ But how do you know what passed between us ? ' said I. 
He then told me that he had seen and heard all. The 
dining-room was divided by folding-doors from an inner 
portion, end he had been sitting in the latter part when 
we entered the outer, so that our words were distinctly 
audible. • 

* But, dear AUda,' he went on, ' I was more impressed 
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by the affection of your apology to her tlm by aii 3 rthing 
else. And do you know that now the conditions have 
arisen which give me liberty to consider youmy afiSanced ? ' 
1 had been expecting this, but yet was not prepared. 
I stammered out? that we would not discuss it then. 

' Why not ? ' said ^he. " Do you know that we* may 
marry here and now? She has cast off bo& you and 
me.' 

' It cannot be/ said I firmly. ' She has not been fairly 
asked to be your wife in fact — ^to rei^at the service law- 
fully ; and until that has beexi done it would be gxievous 
sin in me to accept you.' * 

I had not noticed where the gondoliers were rowing 
us. I suppose he had given them some direction unheard 
by me, for as I resigned myself in despairing indolence to 
the motion of the gondola, I perceived that it was taking 
us up the Canal, and, turning into a side opening near the 
Palazzo Grimani, drew up at some steps near the end of a 
large church. 

* Where are we ? ' said I. 

* It is the Church of the Frari,' he replied. ‘ We might 
be married there. At any rate, let us go inside, and grow 
calm, and decide what to do.’ 

When we had entered I found that whether a place 
to marry in or not, it was one to depress. The word which 
Venice speaks most constantly— decay — was in a sense 
accentuated here. The whole large fabric itself seemed 
sinking into an earth which was not solid enough to bear 
it. Cobwebbed cracks zigzagged the walls, and similar 
Wfbs clouded the window-panes. A sickly-sweet smeU 
pervaded the aisles. After ^king about with him a little 
while in embarrassing silences, divided only by his cmsory 
explanations of the monuments and other objects, and 
alniost fearing he might produce a marriage licence, I went 
to a door in the south transept which opened into the 
sacristy. 

I glanced through it, towards the small altar at the upper 
end. The place was empty save of one figure ; apd she was 
kneeling here in front of the beautiful altarpiece by Bellini. 
Beautiful thoi^h it was she kerned not to see it. She 
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was weepi^ praying as thougli her heart wias broken^ 
She was my sister Caroline. I beckoned -to Charles, 
and he came to my side, and looked through door 
with me. ' . . 

' Speak to her,' said I. * She will forgive you.' 

I gently pushed him through the doorway, and went 
back into the transept, down the nave, and onward to the 
west door. There I saw my father, to whom I ^poke. 
He answered severely that, having first obtained com- 
fortable quarters in a pension on the Grand Canal, he had 
gone back to the hotel on the Riva degli Schiavoni to find 
me ; "but that I was not there. He was now waiting for 
Caroline, to accompany her back to the pension, at whidi 
she had requested to be left to he^lf as much as possible 
till she could regain some composure. 

I told him that it was useless to dwell on what was 
past, that I no doubt had erred, that the remedy lay in 
the future and their marriage. In this he quite agreed 
with me, and on my informing him that M. de la Feste 
was at that moment with Choline in the sacristy, he 
assented to my proposal that we should leave them to, 
themselves, and return together to await them at the 
pension, where he* had also engaged a room for me. This 
we did, and going up to the chamber he had chosen for 
me, which overlooked the Canal, I leant from the window to 
watch for the gondola that should contain Charles Md my 
sister. 

They were not long in coming. I recognized them 
by the colour of her sunshade as soon as they turned 
the bend on my right hand. They were side by side^of 
necessity, but there was no conversation between them, 
and I thought that she looked flushed and he pale. When 
they were rowed in to the steps of our house he handed 
her up. I fancied she might have refused his assistance, 
but she did not. Soon I heard her pass my door, and 
wishing to know the result of their interview I went down^ 
stairs, seeing that the gondola had not put off with him. 
He was turning from the door, but not towards the water, 
intending apparently to walk home by v^y of the caU$ 
whidi led into the Via 22 'Marzo. 
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^ Has sh« forgiven you ? ' said I. 

' I have not asked her/ he said. 

' But you are bound to do so/ I told him. 

He paused^ and then said, ' Alicia, let us understand 
each other. Do you mean to tell me, once for all, that if 
your sister is willing to become my wife you absolutely 
make way for her, and will not entertain any thought 
of what I suggested to you any more ? ' 

' I do tell you so,’ said I with dry lips. ' You belong 
to her — ^how can I do otherwise ? ’ 

* Yes ; it is so ; it is purely a question of hoaour/ 
he returned. ' Very well tten, honour shall be my word, 
and not my love. I will put the question to her frankly ; 
if she says "Yes/* the marriage shall be. But not here. 
It shall be at your own house in England.’ 

' When ? ’ said I. 

' I will accompany her there,* he replied, ‘ and it shall 
be within a week of her return. I have nothing to gain 
by delay. But I will not answer for the consequences.’ 

' What do you mean ? * said I. He made no reply, 
went away, and I came back to my room. 

IX. — She witnesses the End 

April 20. Milan, 10.30 p.m, — ^We are thus far on 
our way homeward. I, being decidedly de trop, travel 
apart from the rest as much as I can. Having dined 
at the 'hotel here, I went out by myself, regardless of 
the proprieties, for I could not stay in. I w^ked at a 
leisurely pace along the Via AUesandro Manzoni till my 
ey(? was caught by the grand Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, 
and 1 entered under the high glass arcades till I reached 
the central octagon, where I sat down on one of a group of 
chairs placed there. Becoming accustomed to the stream 
of promenaders, I soon observed, seated on the chairs 
opposite, Caroline and Charles. This was the first occasion 
on which I had seen them en iite d tete since my conversation 
with hun. She soon caught sight of me ; averted her eyes ; 
then, apparently abandoning herself to an impulse, slie 
jumped up from her seat and came across to me. We 
had not spokott to each other since the meeting in Venice. 
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'Alida/ she said, sitting down by my sWi,' "Charles 
asks me to Iwgive you, aiid I do forgive you.' 

I pressed her hand, ^th tears in my eyes, and said, 

* And do you forgive him ?* ' • 

' Yes,' said she shyly. 

‘ And what's the result ? ' said I. 

' We are to be married directly we reach home.' 

This was almost the whole of our conversation ; she 
walked heme with me, Charles following a little way beh^, 
though she kept turning her head, as if anxious that he ^ 
shouffl Overtake us. * Honour and not love ' seemed to 
ring ^n my ears. So matters stand. Caroline is again 
happy, 

April 25. — We have reached •home, Charles with us. 
Events are now moving in silent speed, almost with velo- 
city, indeed ; and I sometimes feel oppressed by the 
strange and preternatural ease which seems to accompany 
their flow. Charles is staying at the neighbouring town ; 
he is only waiting for the marriage licence ; when obtain^ 
he is to come here, be quietly married to her, and carry her 
off. It is rather resignation than content which sits on 
his face ; but he has not spoken a word more to me on the 
burning subject, or deviated one hair's breadth from the 
course he laid down. They may be happy in time to 
come : I hope so. But I cannot shake off depression. 

May 6. — Eve of the wedding. Caroline is serenely 
happy, though not blithe. But there is nothing to excite 
anxiety about her. I wish I could say the same of him. 
He comes and goes like a ghost, and yet nobody seems to 
observe this strangeness in his mien. I could not help 
being here for the ceremony ; but my absence would have 
resulted in less disquiet on his part, I believe. However, 

I may be wrong in attributing causes : my father simply 
says that Charles and Caroline have as good a chance of 
being happy as other people. Well, to-morrow settles all. 

May 7. — ^They arc married : we have just returned from 
church. Qbarles looked so pale this morning that my father 
asked him if he was ill. He said, 'Nq: only a slight 
headache ' ; an<f we started for the church. There was 
no hitch or hindrance ; anti the thing is done. 
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4 ;^.«i»--^*They ought to have set ont oa thdir joomey 
by tMs time ; but there is an unaccountable ddiay. Charles 
went out half-an-hour ' ago, and has not yet returned. 
Caroline is waiting in the hall ; but I am dreadhiUy afraid 
they will miss the train. I suppose the trifing hindrance 
is of no accotmt ; and yet 1 am full of misgivings. . . . 

Sept. 14. — ^Four months hata passed ; ottly four months ! 
It seems like years. Can it be that oiily seventeen weeks 
ago I set on this paper the fact of their marriage? 1 am 
now an aged woman by comparison 1 

On that never to be forgotten day we waited and v^aited, 
and Charles did not return. At six o'clock, when’ poor 
little Caroline had gone back to her room in a state of 
suspense impossible to describe, a man who worked in the 
water-meadows came to the house and asked for my 
father. He had an interview with him in the study. 
My father then rang his bell, and sent for me. I went 
down ; and I then learnt the fatal news. Charles was 
no more. The waterman had been going to shut down the 
hatches of a weir in the meads when he saw a hat on the 
edge of the pool below, floating round and round in the 
eddy, and looking into the pool saw something strange 
at the bottom. He knew what it meant, and lowering the 
hatches so that the water was still, could distinctly see the 
body. It is needless to write particulars that were in the 
newspapers at the time. Charles was brought to the house, 
but he was dead. 

We all feared for Caroline ; and she suffered much ; but, 
strange to say, her suffering was purely of the nature of 
deep grief which foimd relief in sobbing and tears. It came 
out at the inquest that Charles had been accustomed to 
cross the meads to give an occasional half-crown to an old 
man who lived on the opposite hill, who had once been a 
landscape painter in an humble way till he lost his eye- 
^ht ; . and it was assumed that he had gone thither for the 
same purpose to-day, and to bid him farewell. On this 
infmmation the coroner’s jury found that his death had 
beea ouised by misadventure ; and everybody ibelieves to 
tins hour that he was drowned while crosdng the weir 
to relieve the dd man. Except one,: ^ bdieves in no 
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accid^t* After the sttmning effect of I 

thought it strange that he should have dbosen w go on 
such an errand at the last moment, and to gb pelcscK^aJly, 
when there was so little time to spare, since ^ny gilt could 
have been so easily seiit by another, hand. Further rgfiec- 
tion has convinced me that this step out of life was as much 
a part of the day's plan as was the wedding in the church 
ha^d by. They were the two halves of his complete 
mtention,when he gave me on the Grand Canal that ^siir- 
ance which I shall never forget : ' Very well, then ; honom 
shall tee my word, not love. If she says Yes/' the mar- 
riage*shall be/ 

I do not know why I should have made this entry at 
this particular time ; but it has occurred to me to do 
it — to complete, in a measure, that part of my desultory 
chronicle which relates to the love-story of my sister 
and Charles. She lives on meekly in her grief, and will 
probably outlive it ; while I — but never mind me. 

X. — She adds a Note long after 

Five years later , — I have lighted upon this old diary, 
which it has interested me to look over, containing, as it 
does, records of the time when life shone more warmly 
in my eye than it does now. I am impelled to add one 
sentence to round off its record of the past. About a year 
ago my sister Caroline, after a persistent wooing, accepted 
the hand and heart of Theophilus Higham, once the 
blushing young Scripture reader who assisted at the 
"substitute for a marriage I planned, and now the fully- 
ordained curate of the next parish. His penitence for 
part he played ended in love. We have all now made 
atonement for our sins against her : may she be deceived 
no more. 

1887. 
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* THE GRAVE BY THE HANDPOST 

I NEVER pass through Chalk-Newtcui without tisrnihg 
to regard* the neighbouring upland, at a point where a 
lane crosses the lone straight highway dividing this from 
the ndkt paris|^ ; a sight which does not fail to recall the 
* event* that once happened there ; and, though it may 
seem superfluous, at this date, to disinter mcxre memories 
of village history, the whispers of^that spot may claim to 
be preserved. 

It was on a dark, yet mild and exceptionally dry evening 
at Christmas-time (according to the testimony ot William 
Dewy of Mellstock, Michael Mail, and others), that the 
choir of Chalk-Newton — a large parish situate about halfr 
way between the towns of Ivell and Casterbridge, and now 
a railway station — left their homes just before midnight 
to repeat their irmual harmonies under the windows of the 
local population. .The band of instrumentalists and singers 
was one of the largest in the county; and, unlike the 
smaller and finer Mellstock string-band, which eschewed 
all but the catgut, it included brass and reed perfprmers 
at* full Sunday services, and reached all across the west 
gallery. 

On this night there were two or three violins, two 'cellos, 
a tenor vipl, double bass, hautboy, clarionets, serpent, ajjd 
seven singers* It was, however, not the choir's labours, 
but what its members chanced to witness, that particularly 
marked the occasion. 

They had pursued their rounds for many years without 
meeting with any incident of an imusual kind, but to-night, , 
accordmg to the assertions of several, there- prevailed, to ^ 
begin with, |m exceptionally solemn and thoughtful mood 
among twQ or three of the oldest in the band, as if they 
were thinlmg thfiey might be joined by the phantoms of 
dead friends who had b^ of their number in earli^ years, 
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aod now were mute in the chordiyard tui^ flattening 
moonds— fliends w|to had shown greater ze^ for melody 
in their time than was shown in pis ; or that some past 
voice of a semi-transparent figure ini^t quaver jht»n scune 
hedroom-window its acknowledgment of thm nocturnal* 
greeting, instead of a familiar living neighbour. \^^ther 
this were fact or fancy, the younger members of the dioir 
met together with their customary thou^tlessness and 
buoyancy. When they had gathered by the stone stomp 
of the cross in the middle of the village, near the White 
Horse Inn, which they made their starting-point, some one 
observed that they were full early, that It was not yet 
twdve o’clock. The local waits of those days mostly 
refrained from sounding a note before Quistmas morning 
had astronomically arrived, and not caring to return to 
their beer, they decided to begin with some outl 5 dng 
cottages in Sidlmch Lane, where the people had no clocks, 
and would not know whether it were night or morning. 
In that direction they accordingly went ; and as they 
asemded to higher ground their attention was attracted 
by a light beyond the houses, quite at the top of the lane. 

The road from Chalk-Newton to Broad Sld^ch is about 
two miles long, and in the middle of its course, where it 
passes over the ridge dividing the two villages, it crosses 
at right angles, as has been stated, the lonely monotonous 
old l^hway known as Long Ash Lane, which nms, straight 
as a surveyor’s line, many miles north and sou^ of this 
spot, on the foundation of a Roman road, and has often 
b^ mentioned in these narratives. Though now quite 
deserted and grass-grown, at the beginning of the century 
it was Y^ell kept and frequented by traffic. 'The gijminering 
lij^t appeared to come from thie precise point where the 
roads intersected. , 

* I think- 1 know what that mid mean 1 ' one of the 
group remarked. 

They stood, a few mtnnents, discussing the probability 
of the l^t having or^lin in an event of wMiffi rumorurs 
bad rea<med them, and resolved to go up the hill. 

Approadiing the high land their conjectures were 
strengthmed. . Long Ash Lan6 cut athwart than, ri^t 
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and left ; and they saw that at the junction of the four 
ways, under the handpost, a grave was dug, hitp which, 
as the choir drew nigh, a corpse had just been thrown by the 
four Sidlinch men employed for the purpose. The 
*and horse which had brought the body thither stood 
silently by. 

The singers and musicians from Ch^-Newton halted, 
and looked on while the gravedi^ers shovelled in and trod 
down the*earth, till, the hole being filled, the latter threw 
their spades into the cart, and prepared to depart. 

' Who mid ye be a*-bur3dng there ? ' asked Lot Swan- 
* hills Ih a raised voice. * Not the sergeant ? ' 

The Sidlindi men had been so deeply engrossed in their 
task that they had not noticed the lanterns of the Chalk- 
Newton choir till now. 

' What — ^be you the Newton carol-singers ? ' returned 
the representatives of Sidlinch. 

‘ Ayf sure. Can it be that it is old Sergeant Holway 
you've a-buried there ? ' 

' 'Tis so. You've heard about it, then ? ' 

The choir knew no particulars — only that he had shpt 
himself in his apple-closet on the previous Sunday. ‘ No- 
body seem'th to Imow what 'a did it for, 'a b'lieve ? Least- 
wise, we don't know at Chalk-Newton,' continued Lot. 

' O yes. It all came out at the inquest.' 

The singers drew close, and the Sidlinch men, jjausing 
to* rest after their labours, told the story. 'It ^s all . 
owing to that son of his, poor old man. It broke his 
heart.' 

' But the son is a soldier, surdy ; now with his regiment 
in the East Indies ? ' 

‘Ay. And it have been rough with the army over 
there latdy. 'Twas a pity his iather persuaded rum to 
go. But Luke shouldn't have twyted the sergeant o't, 
since 'a did it for the best.' 

The circumstances, in brief, were these : The sergeant 
who had come to this lamentable end, father of the young 
soldier whp had gone with his regiment to the Esist, had 
been singulariy comfortable in his military experiences, 
these having endeiilong bdPore the outbreak of the great 
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vrsix wth FT^nce. On his discharge, afto: dhly serving his 
time, he had return^ to his native village, and married, 
asLd taken kindly to domestic life. But the war in which 
England next involved harself had co^ him many fret- 
tings that age and infirmity prevented him from being wem 
again an active unit of the army. When his only son grew 
to young manhood, and the question arose of his going 
out in life, the lad expressed his wish to be a mechanic. 
But his father advised enthusiastically for the. army. 

‘Trade is coming to nothing in these da 5 ^,' he said. 

* And if the war with the French lasts, as it wilh trade 
will be still worse. The army, Luke — that's the thing for 
'ee. Twas the making of me, and 'twill be the making of 
you. I hadn't half such a chance as you'll have in these 
splendid hotter times.' 

Luke demurred, for he was a home-keeping, peace- 
loving youth. But, putting respectful trust in his father's 
judgment, he at length gave way, and enlisted^ in the 
— d Fpot. In the course of a few weeks he was sent out 
to India to his regiment, which had distinguished itself in 
'*th6 East under Graeral Wellesley. 

" But Luke was unlucky. News came, home indirectly 
that he lay sick out there ; and then on one recent day 
when his father was out walking, the old man had received 
tidings that a letter, awaited him at Casterbridge. The 
sergeant sent a special messenger the^ whole nine miles, 
and the letter was jmd for and brought home ; but though, 
as he had guessed, it came from Luke, its contents were of 
an unexpected tenor. 

The letter had been written during a time of deep depres- 
sion. Luke said that his life was a burden and a slavery, 

, and bitterly reproached his father for advising him to 
embark on a career for which he felt unsuited. He found 
himself su^^ering fatigues and illnesses without gaining 
glory; and engaged in a cause which he did not under- 
stand or appreciate. If it had not been for his father’s 
bad advice he, Luke, would now have been working com- 
fortably;at a trade in t|fe village fliat he had never wished 
to leave. .. 

After reading the letter the serge^. advanced a few 
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steps till he mis quite out of sight of everyhoidy, and^ithen 
sat down on the bank by the wayside. 

When he arose^ half-an-hour later he looked .mthered 
and broken, and from that .day his natural sprats left 
«faim. Wounded to tiie quick by his scm's sarcastic Btipgs, 
he indulged in liquor more and more £reqaeiitly« His 
wife had died some years before this date, and the sergeant 
lived alone in the house vdiich had been hers. One mom* " 
xng in tho December under notice the report of a gun had : 
been heard on his premises, and on entering the ndgh- 
bours^found him in a drying state. He had shot himself ' 
with hn old firelock that he used for scaring birds ; and 
from what he had said the day before, and the arrange^ 
ments he had made for his decease, there was no doubt 
that his end had been deliberately planned, as a consequence 
of the despondency into which he had been thrown by his 
son's letter. The coroner's jury returned a verdict oijdo- 
de-se, * 

‘ Here's his son's letter,' said one of the Sidlinch men. 

' 'Twas found in his father's pocket. You can see by thet 
state o't how many times he read it over. Howsomever, 
the Lord's will be done, since it must, whether or no.' 

The grave was •filled up and levelled, no mound being 
shaped over it. The Sidlinch men then bade the Chalk- 
Newton choir good-night, and departed with the cart 
in which they had brought the sergeant's body to tjie hill. 
When their tread had died away from the ear, and the 
wind swept over the isolated grave with its customary 
siffle of indifference, Lot Swanhills turned and spoke to 
old Richard Toller, the hautboy player. » 

' 'Tis hard upon a man, and he a wold sojer, to serve 
en so,. Richard. Not that the sergeant was ever in a battle 
bigger than would go into a half-acre paddock, that's true. 
Still, his soul ought to hae as good a chance as another 
man's, all the same, hey ? ' 

Richard replied that he was quite of the same opinion. 

' What d'ye say to lifting up a carrel over his grave, as 
*tis Christmas, and no hurry to begin down in parish, and 
'twouldn't take up ten minutes, and not a soul up heie to 
say us nay^ or ans^hing about it ? ' S 
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Lot nodded assent. ‘ The man ought to hae his chances.' 
he repeated. 

‘ Ye may as well spet upon his gravS. f<x all the good 
we ^all do en by what vre lift up, now he's got so far,' 
said Notion, the daiionet man and professed sceptic of the 
dioir. ‘ But I’m agreed if the rest be.' 

They thereupon placed then^lves in a semidrde by 
the newly-stirred earth, and roused the dull air* with the 
well-known Ntimber Sixteen of their collection, which Lot 
gave lOut as being the one he thought best suited to the 
occasion and the mood : — 

He comes' the pri'-soners to' re-lea^e', 

In Sa'-tan*s bon'-dage held'. 

* Jown it — we've never played to a dead man afore/ 
said Ezra Cattstock, when, having concluded the lart 
verse, they stood reflecting for a breath or two. ' But it 
do seem mott merciful than to go away and leave en, as 
they t'other fellers have done/ 

' Now backalong to Newton, and by the time we get 
overright the pa'soS’^s 'twill be half after twelve/ said the 
leader. 

They had not, however, done more than gather up 
their instruments when the wind brought to their notice 
the noise of a vehicle rapidly driven up the same lane from > 
Sidlincji which the gravediggers had lately retraced. 
To avoid being run over when moving on, they waited:; 
till the benighted traveller, whoever he might be, should-^ 
pass them where they stood in the wider area of the Cross. . , 

In half a minute the light of the lanterns fell upon ■ 
a hired fly, drawn by a steaming and jaded horse. 
reached the handpost, when a voice from the inside cried,;;f" 
' Stop here 1 * The driver pulled rein. The carriage door\ 
was opened from within, and there leapt out a private 
soldier in the uniform of some line regiment. He looked ^ 
around, and was apparently surprised to see the musicians : 
standing there. i 

' Have you buried a jman here ? ' he asked. - ' 

‘No. We bain't Sidlinch folk, thank God; we be ■ 
Newton dioir. Though a man is just buried here, thatV 
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true ; and wdVe raised a carrel over the poor nuntal's 
natomy. What — do my eyes see before me yptmg Luke 
Holway, that went wji' his regiment to the East Indies, 
or do 1 see his spirit straight from the battlefield ? ^ you 

the son that wrote the letter 

' Don't — don't ask me. The funeral is over, then ? / 

‘ There wer no funeral, in a Qiristep manner of speaking 
But's buiied, sure enough! You must have met the men 
going ba<;}c in the empty cart.' 

* Like a dog in a dit(^, and all through me 1 ' 

He lemained silent, looking at the grave, and they could ^ 
^ not help pityin|; him. ‘ My friends,* he said, ‘ 1 under- 
stand better adw. You have, I suppose, in neighbourly 
charity, sung peace to his soiil ? ^ I thank you, from my 
heart, for your kind pity. Yes ; I am Sergeant Holway's 
.pfiserable son — I’m the son who has brought about nis 
^ lather's death, as truly as if I had done it with my own 
: band ! * 

' No, no. Don't ye take on so, young man. He*d 
been naturally low for a good while, off and on, so we 
hear.' 

' We were out in the East when I wrote to him. Every- 
thing had seemed, to go wrong with me. Just after my 
letter had gone we were ordered home. That's how it is 
you see me here. As soon as we got into barracks at 

, Casterbridge I heard o' this . . . . Damn me I I'll 

;daxe to follow my father, and make away with myself, too. 
m is the only thing left to do I ' 

' Don't ye be rash, Luke Holway, I say again ; but 
/^|ry to make amends by your future life. And mayl^e 
%C>ur father will smile a sm^e down from heaven upon 'ee 
't.' . 

He shook his head. ‘ I don't know aboitt that I ' he 
^bnsweted bitterly. 

, *Try and be worthy of your father at his best. Tis 
Jbbt too late.^ 

' D' ye think not ? I fancy it is ! . . . Well, I'U turn 
over, '^^ank j^u for your good counsel. 1*11 live for 
^fce thing, at any«rate. I'll move father's body to a decent 
•Christian churchyard, if I do it with xuy own hands.. I 
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caa't save Ids life, but I can give him an honourable grave. > 
He ^an’t lie in this accursed place ! ' 

^ Ay, as our pa'son sstys, ’tis a barbarous custom tihey ^ 
keep up at Sidlinch, dnd ought to be done away wi’, The > 
man a' old soldier, too. You see, our pa’son is not like ^ 
yours at Sidluu^.' 

. ‘ He says it is barbarous, does he ? So it is 1 ' cried 
fttie soldier. ‘ Now hearken, m^ friends.' Then he pro- 
ceeded to inquire if they would increase his ind 5 btednesR^^,t 
to them by undertaking the removal, privatdy, of th the 
body of the smdde to the churchyard, not of Sidlinch, a 
parish , he now hated, but of ChaHc-Newtdn. He wo^d 
give them all he possessed to do it. 

Lot asked Ezra Cattstock what he thought of it. 

Cattstock, the 'cello player, who was also the sextor^re,' 
demurred, and advised- the young soldier to sound th. lacV 
rector about it first. ‘ Mid 1^ he would object, and yut it 
'a midn’t The pa'son o’ Sidlindi is a hard man, I p^n, as 
ye, and 'a said if folk will kill theirselves in hot blood tL. ' 
must take the consequences. But ours don’t thipk like that i 
at all, and might aww it/ " .e 

‘ What’s his name ? ’ 

'The honovuable and reverent. Mr , Oldham, brotheiup 
to Lord Wessex. But you needn’t be afeard o’ en on tha jce 
account. He'll talk to ’ee like a common man, if so 
you ha.ven’t had enough drink to gie ’ee bad breath.’ 

' O, the same as formerly. I’ll ask him. Thank you^ 
And that duty done ’ 

‘’W^t then?’ jss. 

There’s war in Spain. I hear our next move is thercjoi^ 
ru try to show mjrsdf to be what my father wished mf’ H; 
I don’t suppose shall— -but I’ll try in my feeble wajied,^?' 
That-much I swear-— here over his body. So help me God-oo^;^ 

Luke smacked his palm against the vdiite handpo>ate 
with such force that it shook. ' Yes, there’s war in Spaii 
and another chance for me to be worthy of father.’ . latii; 

So the matter ended that night. That the inivak. 
acM in one^hing a$ he had vowed to do soon became 
: apparent, for’^uring the Christmas week.the r&tor cam.f^; ^ 
into the chmchy^ when Cattstock was there, and askeCt'^ 
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him to find a spot that wotdd he soitable for t^ ptirposo^ 
of such an mtermeat, adding that he had di^tiy'liaown the 
late sergeant, and was not aware of any law whidb forbade 
bjp to assent to the removal, the letter of die lu^hav^ .' 
*' observed But as he did not wish to seem 
(^position to his neighbour at Sidlinch, he bad stipul^eia 
that the act of charity ihould be earned out at nig^t, dfd 
;as |uiv 3 tely as possible, and that the grave should m 
c'n an obscure part of the enclosure. ' Yon had better . 
.,ee the young man about it at once,' added the rector. 

Btft bdore Ezra had done an3dhing Luke came dowjit' 
to his house. His furlou^ had been cut ^ort, owing to, 
new developments of the war in the Peninsula, and l^g 
'obliged to go back to his regiment immediately, he was 
^ ompelled to leave the exhumation and reinterment %o his 
e ™iends. Ever3dhing was paid for, and he implored them 
to see it carried out forthwith. 

^^With-ihis the soldier left. The next day Ezra, on 
. -i nnking the matter over, again went across to the rectory, 
struck with sudden misgiving. He had remembered that 
the sergeant had been buried without a cofiBn, and he was 
not sure that a stake had not been driven through him. 

^ The business would be more troublesome than they had at 
"first supposed. 

y ‘ Yes, indeed ! ' murmured the rector. ' I am afraid it 
fis not feasible after all.’ , 

! i; • The next event was the arrival of a headstone by carrier 
l,from the nearest town ; to be left at Mr. Ezra CatMock's : 

'all expenses paid. The sexton and the carrier '^posited 
^^the stone in the former’s outhouse ; and Ezra, left alqne, 
l^but on his spectades and read the laief and simple inscrip- 
-l^aon ; — , ‘ # 


,;an 


■' ' p 

'IttC: 



* Here eybth the body op Samdei. Holway, late Ser- 
geant IN HIS M-\JESTY’S D KEOIMENT OF FOOT, WHO 

DEFARTBD THIS LIFE DECEMBER THE 20TH, I 80 -. ERECTED 
BY L. H. 

* 1 AM Not WORTHY TO BE CALLED THY SON.* 

Ezra again (^ed at die riverside rectory. ' The stone 
come, sir.. But I'm ,af%nj we can’t do it nohow/ 
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* I shoi^ like to oblige him/ said the gentlemanly old 
incumbent. ‘ And J woidd forgo all fees willingly. Still, 
if you and the others don't think you can carry it out, I am 
in douM what to say/ 

* Weft, sir ; I’ve made inquiry of a Sidlinch wcmiaii 
as to his burial, and what I thought seems true. They 
buried en Wi' a new six-foot hurdle-saul drough's body, 
from the sheep-pen up in North Ewelease, though they 
won’t own to it now. And the question is, Is the moving 
worth while, considering thc^awkwardness? " 

' Have you heard anything more of the young man ? ' 

Ezra had only heard that he had embarked that ^eek 
for Spain with the rest of the regiment. " And if he's as 
desperate as 'a seemed, we shall never see him here in 
Engird again.' 

' It is an awkward case,' said the rector. 

Ezra talked it over with the choir ; one of whom sug- 
gested that the stone might be erected at the cross-roa(k. 
This was regarded as impracticable. Another said that it 
might be set up in the churchyard without removing the 
body; but this was seen to be dishonest. So nothing 
was done. 

The headstone remained in Ezra’s outhouse till, grow- 
ing tired of seeing it there, he put it away among the 
bushes at the bottom of his garden. The subject was 
sometimps revived among them, but it always ended with : 

• Considering how 'a was buried, we can hardly make a job 

There was always the consciousness that Luke would; 
never come back, an impression strengthened by the dis-^ 
asters which were rumoured to have befallen the army in, 
Spain. This tended to make their inertness permanent.; 

headstone grew green as it lay on its back under 
Esnra’s bushes ; then a tree by the nver was blown down, 
and, falling across the stone, cracked it in three pieces^ 
Ultimately tiie pieces became buried in the leaves and| 
mould. 

Luke had not been bom a Chalk-Newton man, and 
he had no lelations left in Sidlinch, so that no tidings of 
him reacdied'^eithfsr'iplage throughout the war. But aft^ 
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Wat^loo and the fall of Napolec&.there acd^^. at 
lindt one day an EagHsb pergeant-nmjdr. ddyaF^ with 
stripes and, as it tunted out, ridi in glc^. Fofd^ searvice 
had so toUlly changed Luke Holway that it was ^t imtil 
he told his name that the inhabitants recogni^ him ^ .thie 
sergeant's only son. 

He had served with, unswerving effectiveness through 
the Peninsular campaigns under Wdlington ; had fot^ht 
at Busaco. Fuentes d'Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo ; and. 
had now returned to enjoy a more than earned pension^ 
andvepose in his native district. 

He l^dly stayed in Sidlinch longer than to take a meal 
on his arrival. The same evening he started on foot over 
the hill to Chalk-Newton, passing the handpost,^ and 
saying as he glanced at the spot, ‘ Thank God : he's not 
there ! ' Nightfall was approaching when he reached the 
latter village ; but he made straight for the churd)3^d. 
On his entering it there remained light enough to discern 
the headstones by, and these he narrowly seined. But 
though he searched the front part by the road, and the 
back part by the river, what he sought he could not find 
— the grave of Sergeant Holway, and a memorial bearing 
the inscription : ‘ I AM not worthy to be cahed thy 

SON.’ 

He left the churchyard and made inquiri^ The 
. honourable and reverend old rector was dead, and*so were 
many of the choir; but by degrees the sergeant-major 
[ learnt that his father still lay at the cross-roads in Long 
Ash Lane. 

Luke pursued his way*moodily homewards, to do which, 
in the natural course, he would be compiled to repass the 
, spot, "there being no other road between, the two villages. 
But he could not now go by that place, vociferous with 
leproaches in his father’s tones ; and he got over the 
hedge and wandered deviously through the ploughed fields 
to ^void the scene. Through many a fight and fatigue 
Luke had been sqstained by the thought that he was ' 
‘ restoring *the family honour and making noble amends. 
,,Yet his fathw.lay still in* degradatio^u It was rather a 
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sentiiiaent t|ian a fact fiiat his other's body been made 
to suffer for his own misdeeds ; but to his Super-sensitive- 
ness it seemed that his efforts to retries his character and 
to propitiate the shade of the insulted one had ended in 
failure. 

He end^voured, however, to idiake his lethargy, 
and, not liking the associations of Sidlinch, hired a small 
cottage at CSudk-Newton which had long been empty. 
Here he lived alone, becoming quite a hermit, ard allow- 
ing no woman to enter the house. 

The Christmas after taking up his abode heim hu was 
sitting in the chimney-coamer by himself, when he heard 
faint notes in the distance, and soon a mdody burst forth 
immediately outside his own window. It came from the 
carol-singers, as usual; and though many of the old 
hands, Ezra and Lot included, had gone to their rest, the 
same old carols were still played out of the same old books. 
There resounded through the sergeant-major’s window- 
shutters the familiar lines that the deceased choir had 
rendered over his father’s grave : — 

He comes' the pri'-soners to' re-lease'. 

In Sa'-tan's bon'-dage held'. 

When they had finished they went on to another house, 
leaving him to silence and loneliness as before. 

The candle wanted snuffing, but he did not snuff it, and 
he sat oh till it had burnt down into the socket and made 
waves of shadow on the ceiling. 

The Christmas cheerfulness of next morning was broken , 
at breakfast-time by tragic intelligence which went down 
the' village like wind, Sergeant-Major Holway had been 
found shot through the head by ms own hand at the 
cross-roads in Long Ash Lane where his father lay btlried. 

On &e table in the cottage he had left a piece of paper, 
on which he had written his wish that he might be buried 
at the Cross beside his fatiier. But the paper was acciden- 
tally swept to the floor, and overlooked tiU his fune|:al, 

which took place in the ordinary way in the diurchyard. 

Christmoi 1897. ' 
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I IRATELY had a roelanchdy experience (said the gentleman 
who is jnswerable for the truth of tins stpiy). It was 
that of going over a doomed house with whose outside 
aspeot I had long been familiar — a house, that is, which : 
by season of age and dilapidation was to be pulled down 
during the following week. Some of the thatch, broWn 
and rotten as the gills of old mushrooms, had« indeed, 
been removed before I walked over the building. Seeing 
that it was only a very small house — ^which is usually 
called a * cottage-residence " — ^situated in a remote hamlet, 
and that it was not more than a hundred years old, if so 
much, I was led to think in my progress through the hollow 
rooms, with their cracked walls and sloping floors, what 
an exceptional number of abrupt family incidents had 
taken place therein — ^to reckon only those which had come 
to my own knowledge. And no doubt there were many 
more of which I had never heard. 

It stood at the top of a garden stretching- down to the 
lane or street that ran through a hermit-group of dwellings 
igi Mellstock parish. From a green gate at tlfte lower 
entrance, over which the thorn hedge had been shaped to 
an arch by constant clippings, a gravel path ascended 
between the box edges of once trim raspberry, strawberry, 
and vegetable plots, towards the front door. This wai in 
colour an ancient and bleached green that could be rubbed 
off with the finger, and it bore a small long-featured brass 
knocker covered with verdigris in its crevices. For some 
years before this eve of demolition the homestead had 
degenerated, and been divided into two tenements to serve 
as cottages for farm labourers; but in its prime it had 
indisputable daim to be considered neat, pretty, and 
genteel. * ♦ * . ^ 

The, variety of inddents above alluded to was mainly 
■ ; 841 ’ , 
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owing' to the nature of the tenure, ^erfeby the place had 
been occupied by famijfes not quite erf the kiud cu^toniary 
in such spots — ^people whose circumstance, ix^sition, or 
antecedents were more or less of a critical happy-go-lucky 
cast. And of these residents the family whose term epm- 

? rised the story I wish to relate was that of Mir. Jacob 
addock the market-gardener, who dwelt there for some 
years with his wife and grown*up daughter. 

I 

An evident commotion was agitating the premises, which 
jerked busy sounds across the front plot, resembling tho^e 
of a disturbed hive. If a mpiber of the household appeared 
at the door it was with a coimtenance of abstraction and 
concern. 

Evening began to bend over the scene ; and the other 
inhabitants of the hamlet came out to draw water, their 
common well being in the public road opposite the garden 
and house of the Paddocks. Having wound up their 
bucketsfull respectively they lingered, and spoke signifi- 
cantly together. From their words any casual listener 
might have gathered information of what had occurred. 

The woodman who lived nearest the site of the story 
told most of the tale* Selina, the daughter of the Paddocks 
opposite, had been surprised tixat afternoon by receiving 
a letter from her once intended husband, then a corporal, 
but noW a sergeant-major of dragoons, whom she had 
hitherto supposed to be one of the slain in the Battle of 
the Alma two or three years before. 

' She picked up wi'en against her father’s wish, as we 
Imbw, and before he got his stripes/ their informant con- 
tinued. ' Not but that the man was as hearty a feller as 
you’d meet this side o' London. But Jacob, you see, 
wished her to do better, and one can understand it. How- 
ever* she was determined to stick to him at that time ; 
and for what happened she was not much to blame, so 
near as they were to matrimony when the war broke out 
and spoiled a^/ 

' Eveti the Wy pig had been killed for the wedding/ 
said a womau# ' and thp barrel 0’ beer ordered |n. O, the 
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man meant honourable enough. But to te off hi two days 
to fight in a foreign country — 'twas natdnal of her father 
to say they should wait till he got back/ 

‘ And he never came/ murmured one in the shade. 

' The war ended but her man never tum^ Up again. 
She was not sure he was killed, but was too pcOud, or too 
timid, to go and hunt for him/ 

' One reason Why her father forgave her when he found 
out ho^ matters stood was, as he said plain at the time, 
tha^ he liked the man, and could see that he . meant to , 
act straight. So the old folks made the best of what they 
couldn't mend, and kept her there with 'em, when some 
wouldn't. Time has proved seemingly that he did mean 
to act straight, now that he "has writ to her that he's 
coming. She'd have stuck to him all through the lime, 
'tis my belief, if t'other hadn't come along.' 

' At the time of the courtship,' resumed the woodman, 

* the regiment was quartered in Casterbridge Barracks, 
and he and she got acquainted by his calling to buy a 
penn'orth of rathe-ripes off that tree yonder in her father's 
orchard — though "twas said he seed her over hedge as well 
as the apples. He declared 'twas a kind of apple he much 
fancied ; and Be called for a penn'orth every day till the 
tree was cleared. It ended in his calling for her/ 

^ 'Twas a thousand pities they didn't jine up at once 
and ha' done wi' it.' • 

* ‘ Well ; better late than never, if so be he'll have her 
now. But, Lord, she'd that faith in en that she'd no 
more belief that he was alive, when a' didn't come, than 
that the undermost man in our churchyard was alive. , 
She'd never have thought of another but for that — 0 no 1 ' 

‘.'Tis awkward, altogether, for her now.' 

‘Btill she hadn't married wi' the new man. Though to 
sure she would have coihmitted it next week, even the 
licence being got, they say, for she'd have no banns this 
time, the first being so unfortunate.' 

' Perhaps the sergeant-major will think he's released, 
and go*as he^came,' . 

‘ 0, hot as* I reckon.. Soldiers bain't pai^tdar, and 
she's a tidy piece o' fu^ture s1^. What will happen is 
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that shell have her soldier, and bre^ off with the master- 
wheelwright, licence, or no— daze me if she won't/ 

In the process of these desultory conjectures the form 
of another neighbour^arose in the gloom. She nodded to 
the people at the well, who replied, "G'd-night, Mrs. 
Stone,' as she passed through Mr. Paddock's gate towards 
his door. She was an intimate friend of the latter's house- 
hold, and the group followed her with their eyes up the 
path and past tiie windows, which were now lightAi up by 
candles inside. 

II 

Mrs. Stone paused at the door, knocked, and was 
admitted by Selina's mother, who took her visitor at once 
into the parlour on the left hand, where a table was partly 
spread for supjjer. On the ^ beaufet ' against the wall 
stood probably the caily object which would have attracted 
the eye of a local stranger in an otherwise ordinarily fur- 
nished room, a great plum-cake guarded as if it were a 
curiosity by a glass shade of the kind seen in museum^— 
square, with a wooden back like those' enclosing stuffed 
specimens of rare feather or fur. This was the mummy of 
the cake intended in earlier days for the Wedding-feast of 
Selina and the soldier, which had been religiously and 
loyingly preserved by the former as a testimony to her 
intentionrd respectability in spite of an untoward subse- 
quent circumstance, which will be mentioned. This relic 
was now as dry as a brick, and seemed to belong to a pre- 
existent civilization. ^ Till quite recently, Selina had been 
in the habit of pausing before it daily, and recalling the 
accident whose consequences had thrown a shadow over 
her life ever since — ^that of which the water-drawers had 
spoken — ^the sudden news one morning that the Route had 
come for the — th Dragoons, two days only being the inter- 
val before departure ; the hurried consultation as to what 
shotdd be done, the second time of asking being past but 
not the thitd i and the decision that it would be unwise to 
sdemnize matrimony m such haphazard circumstances, 
even if it were posable, which was doubtful- 

Before the fiire the young woman in question was now 
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seated on a* low stod, iii the stillnm 5;bveHe, and a 
toddling boy played alnnit the floor iuconi^: her. , . 

' Ah, Mrs. Stone 1 ' said Selina, .rising' stowly. *.How 
kind of you to come ins You’ll bide to supper r Mother 
has told you the ^ange news, of bourse ? ' , 

’ No. But 1 heard it outside, that is, that you'd Md a 
letter from Mr, Clark — Sergeant-Major Gark, as they say 
he is now — and that he’s coming to make it up with 'ee:' 

' Yes ; coming' to-night — all the way frcp the north of 
England where he's quartered. I don't know wbeth^ 
I'm happy or—^frightened at it. Of course I always be* 
Uev«d riiat if he was alive he'd come and keep his solemn 
.vow to me. But when it is printed that a man is killed 
— what can you think ? ' 

' it K’as printed ? ’ 

' Why, y^. After the Battle of the Alma the book of 
the names of the killed and wounded was nailed up ag^^t 
Casterbridge Town Hall door. 'Twas on a Saturday, and 
I walked there o’ purpose to read and see for mysdf, for 
I’d heard that his name was down. 'There was a crowd 
of people round the book, looking for the names of rela- 
tions ; and I can mind that when they saw me they made 
way for me — kyowing that we'd been just going to be 
married — and that, as you may say, I belonged to him. 
Well, I reached up my arm, and turned over the fanels 
of the book, and under the " killed ” I read his surname, 
ijut instead of " John " they’d printed " Jamesr* and I 
thought 'twas a mistake, and that it must be he; Who 
could have guessed there were two nearly of one name in 
one regiment.’ 

‘ Wi^ — ^be’s coming to finish the wedding of 'ee as may 
be said ; so never mind, my dear. AH’s well that ends well.' 

‘ That’s what he seems to say. But then he has not 
heard yet about Mr. Miller ; mid that's what rather teni^ 
me. Luckily my marriage ‘with him next week was 'to 
have been by licence, and not banns, ^ in John’s case ; 
and it was not so well known on that acrount. Still, I 
don’t know what to, think.' 

‘ Everj^hmg^seems to come just 'twixt cup and lip with 
'ee— don’t it now, 2£ss Paddock,? Two weddings broke 
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ofi — ^'tis odd 1 ' How came you to accept Mir; Miller, my 
dear ? ' 

' He's been so good and faithful I Not minding about 
the child at fcxr he knew the rights of the story. 
He's demly fond o’ jfohnny, sfou know — just as if 'twere 
Ills own — ^isn’t he, my duck ? Do Mr. Miller love you or 
don’t he ? ' 

' Iss I An' I love Mr. Miller,' said the toddler. 

‘Well, you see, Mrs. Stone, he said he'd mal^e me a 
comfortable home ; and thinking 'twould be a good thing 
for Johnny, Mr. Miller being so much better o£E than me, 
I agreed at last, just as a widow might — ^which is what I 
have always felt myself, ever since I saw what I thought 
was John's name printed there. I hope John will forgive 
mel ’ 

‘ So he will forgive 'ee, since 'twas no manner of wrong 
to hipa. He ought to have sent 'ee a line, saying 'twas 
another man.’ 

Selma's mother entered. ‘ We’ve not known of this an 
hour, Mrs. Stone,' she said. ‘ The letter was brough^ up 
from Lower Mellstock Post-of&ce by one of the school- 
children, only this afternoon. Mr. Miller was coming here 
this very night to settle about the wedding^doings. Hark 1 
Is that jmur father ? Or is it Mr. Miller already come ? ’ 

The footsteps entered the porch ; there was a brushing 
on the mat, and the door of the room sprung back to dis- 
close a rhbicund man about thirty years of age, of thriving 
master-mechamc appearance and obviously comfortable 
temper. On seeing the diild, and befoire tddng any 
notice whatever of the elders, the comer made a noise like 
the'crowing of a cock and flapped his arms as if th^ were 
wiugs, a method of entry which had the unqualified admira- 
tion of Johnny. 

‘ Yes — it is he,’ said Selina constrainedly advandi^. 

* What — ^were you all talkii^ about me, my dear ? ’ said 
the genial young man when he had finished his crowing 
and resumedhuman manners. ‘ Why, what’s Ibe matter ? ' 
he went otu , ‘ YouTook struck all of a heap.’ Mx. Miller 
spread an aspect of concern over his own fitce, and drew a 
chair up to the' fire. 
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'O mottiCT, would you tdl "Mi. R he' don’t 

know ? ' - s) . 

’ Mister Miller 1 and going to be married in sisc days I ' 
he interposed. it , * , 

’ Ah — ^he don’t know it yet ! ’ murmured MrS^ Raddodc. 

‘Know what?' ' ' . 

‘ Well — ^John Clark — ^now Sergeant-Major Qark — '(wasn't 
shot at Alma after all. 'Twas another of almost the same 
name.' • ■ > 

‘ Ifow' that’s interesting I There were several cases like 
that.* 

‘ And he’s home again ; and he's coming here to-night 
to see her.’ 

' Whatever shall I say, that he may not* be ofimded with 
what I’ve done ? ’ interposed Selina. 

‘ But why should it matter if he be ? ' 

‘01 I must agree to be his wife if he forgives me — ^of 
course I must.' 

‘ Must ! But why not say nay, ■ Sdina, even if he do 
forgive ’ee ? ' 

‘ 0 no 1 How can I without being wicked ? You were 
very very kind, Mr. Miller, to ask me to have you ; no 
other man would have done it after what had happened ; 
and I agreed, even though I did not feel half so warm as 
I ought. Yet it was entirely owing to my believing hiin 
in the grave, as I knew that if he were not he woyld carry 
eut his promise ; and this shows that I was, right in trusting 
him.' 

‘Yes. . . . ^e mustbeagoodishsortoffdlow,’saidMr. 
Miller, for a moment so impressed with the excellently 
faithful conduct of the sergeant-major of dragoons that he 
disregarded its .effect upon his own position. He sighed 
slowly and added, ‘ Well, Selina, 'tis for you to say. I love 
you,' and I love the boy ; and there’s my chiinney-comer 
and sticks o’ furniture ready for ’ee both.’ 

‘ Yes, I know 1 But I mustn’t hear it any more now,’ 
murmured Sdina quiddy. ‘John will be here soon. I 
hope he’Jl see h 6 w it all was when I tell him. If so be I 
coiffd have written it to him it would have been better.’ 

‘ You think he doesn’t* Imow a single word about our 
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haviii|^ been on the brink o't But parhaps it"s the other 
way — ^he's heard of it and that may have brought him/ 
* Ah — ^perhaps he has I ' she said brightening. ^ And 
already forgives me/ 

‘If not, speakfout straight and fair, and t^ him exactly 
how it fell out.. If he's a man he'll see it/ 

' 0 he’s a man true enough. But I really do think X shan't 
have to tell him at all, since you've put it to me that way 1 ' 
As it was now Johnny's bedtime he was carried ^upstairs, 
and when Selina came down again her mother observed 
with some anxiety ‘ I fancy Mr. Clauk must be here? soon 
if he's coming i and that being so, perhaps Mr. Miller 
wouldn't mind — ^wishing us good-night 1 since you are so 
determined to stick to your sergeant-major/ A little 
bitterness bubbled amid the closing words. / It would be 
less awkward, Mr. Miller not being here — if he will allow 
me to say it.' 

‘ To be sure ; to be sure,' the master wheelwright ex- 
dmmed ^th instant conviction, rising alertly from his 
chair. ‘ Lord bless my soul,' he said, taking up his hat 
and stick, ‘ and we to have been married in six days 1 
But, Selina — you're right. You do belong to the child's 
father since he's alive. VU try to make the best of it.' 

Before the generous Miller had got further there came 
a knock to the door 'accompanied by the noise of wheels. 

‘ I thought I heard something driving up 1 ' said Mrs. 
Paddock. 

. They heard Mr. Paddock, who had been^smoking in the 
room opposite, rise and go to the door, and in a moment 
a voice familiar enough to Selina was audibly saying, ‘ At 
last I am here again — not without many interruptions ! 
How is it vrith 'ee, Mr. Paddock ? And how is she ? 
Thought never to see me again, I suppose ? ' A step with 
a dink of spurs in it struck upon the entry floor. 

^ Dangod if I bain't catched 1 ' murmured Mr. Miller, 
forgetting company-speech, ' Never mind — I may as, well 
meet him here as elsewhere ; and I should like to see the 
chap, and make friends with en, as he j§^nis ope o’ the 
T^hi sort.** He returned to fireplace jjust as the 
sergeant-major was ushered in* 
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He was a gcfod spedmea of the long-s«rvic^ of 

those days; a not tmhan^me man, witE'h .c^ain tm* 
demonstrative, dignity, which some might^have ^dd to be 
partly owing to the stiffness of his uniform about bis iied^ 
the high stock being still worn. He was much stont^t 
than when Selina had p^ted from him. Although she hihd 
not meant to be demonstrative she ran across to him;, 
directly she saw him, and he held her in his arms and Idssed 
her. • 

TSen in much agitation she whispoed something to ' 
him, at which he seemed to be much surprised. ^ 

' He’s just put to bed,’ she continued. ' You can go ^ 
up and see hjm. I knew you’d come if yod were alive I 
But I had quite gi’d you up for dead. You’ve been home 
in England ever since the war ended ? ' 

' Yes, dear.' . 

' Why didn’t you come sooner ? ’ ** 

'That’s just what I ask ms^selfl Why was I such a 
sappy as not to hurry here the first day I set foot on shore 1 
Well, who’d have thought it — you are as pretty as, ever 1 ' >, 
He relinquished her to peep upstairs a little way, where, 
by looking through the balusters, he could see Johnny's 
cot just within an open door. On his stepping down again' 
Mr. Miller was preparing to depart. 

' • ' Now, what's this ? I am sorry to see anybody going 
the moment I've come,’ expostulated the sergeant-major. 

' I thought we 'might make an evening of it. There's a 
nine-gallon cask 0’ " Phcenix ’’ beer outside in the txap, 
and a ham, and half a rawmil’ cheese ; for. I thoimht yon 
might be short o’ fmage in a lonely place like this ; and 
it strack me we might like to ask in a neighbour or two. 
But perhaps it would be taking a liberty ? ' 

‘ O no, not at all,^ said Mr. Paddodk, who was now in 
the room, in a judicial measured maimer. ' Very thoughtful 
of ’ee, only 'twas not necessary, for we had just laid in an. 
extry stqpk of eataUes and diinkaUes in prepsuation for. 
the coming eyent.' 

' 'Twas very Mad, upon my heart,’ said the soldier. ‘ to 
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tli&k me worth such a jocund prepa^on, since you could 
only have got my lettw this morning.’ 

^ina gazed at ha father to stop l^, and exdiang^ 
emWrassed ^^iaiunies with Miller. Contrary to her hopes 
Sergeant-Major ,0mk plainly did not know that the i»e- 
p^ations referred to were for something quite other than 
ms own visit. " 

The movement of the horse outside, and the impatient 
tapping of a whip-handle upon the vehicle reminded them 
that Clark’s driver was still in waiting. The provisions 
were brought into the house, and the cart dismissed. 
Miller, with veiy little pressure indeed, accepted an iifvita- 
tion to supper, and a few neighbours were induced to come 
in to make up a cheerful party. 

During the la 3 dng of the meal, and throughout its con- 
tinuance, Selina, who sat beside her first intended husband, 
tried frequently to break the news to him of her engagement 
to the other — now terminated so suddenly, and so happily 
for her' heart, and her sense of womanly virtue. But the 
talk ran entirely upon the late war ; and though fortified 
by half a horn of the strong ale brought by the sergeant- 
major she decided that she might have a better opportimity 
when supper was over of revealing the situation to him in 
IMivate. 

Having supped, Qark leaned back at ease in his chair 
and looked around. ' We u.sad sometimes to haye a dance 
in that'other room after supper, Selina dear, I recolleot. 
We used to dear out all the fumitmre into this room 
before beginning. Have you kept up sudi goings on ? ’ 
No, not at all 1 ’ said his sweetheart saBly. 

' We were act unlikely to revive it in a few days,' said 
Mr. Paddock. ‘ But, howsomever, there's seemingly many 
a slip, as the.sa}dng is.' 

‘ Yes, I’ll tell John all about that by-and-by 1 ' inter- 
posed iSdina; at which, perceiving fhat the secret which 
he did not like keeping was to be kqjt even yet, her father 
held his tdi^pie with some show of testiness. 

The subjea of a dance having been btoachq|d, to put 
the thooghl» ^ practice was the feding of*a31. Soon after 
the tables had chairs were borne fnnn the cq^>osite rocan 
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to this jealous hands, and of lha yiilageii$.setd;hoihe 
for a fiddk and tambourine, when tile raajani^ began to 
tread a measure well known iii that secludi^ vale. S^ina 
naturally danced with tiie sei^gtant-major, altogether 

to her Other's satisfaction,, and' to the ze^ uneasiness of 
her mother, botii of whom would have Referred a 
ponement of festivities till the ratiily anticipated re^nonr. 
ship between their daughter and (^k in the past had 
been ma^e ia<^ by the Church’s ordinances. They did 
not, however, express a positive objection, Mr. Paddock, 
remembering, with self-reproach, that it was owing to his 
original stro^ly expressed disapproval of Selina’s being 
a soldier’s wife that the weddii^ had been delayed, wd^ 
finally hindered — ^with worse consequences than ^^e 
expected ; and ever since the misadventure brought abbut 
by his government he had allowed events to steer their 
own courses. 

* My tails will surely catch in your spurs, John I ' mur- 
mured the daughter of the house, as she whirled aroimd 
upon his arm with the rapt soul and look of a somnambulist. ' 
' I didn’t know we should dance, or I would have put on 
my other frock.’ 

' I’ll take care, pry love. We’ve danced here l»fore. , Do 
you think your father objects to me now ? I've riswi in 
rank. I fancy he’s still a little against me.’ 

' He has repented, times enough-’ 

- And so have II If I had married you then *twould 
have sa'^ed many a misfortime. I have soinetimes thought 
it might have been possible to rush the ceremony through 
, somehow before I left ; though we were only in the second 
asking, 'were we ? And even if I had come back stcai|ht 
here when we returned from the Crimea, and married you 
then,'how much 'happier I should have been I ' , 

* Dear John, to say that I Why didn’t you ? ’ 

' O— dilatoriness and want of thought, and a fear of 
facing your father after so long. I was in hospital a great; 
whiles you know. But how famfliar the place seems again 1 
What’s that I saw on the beaufet in the other room ? 
It never lised ta be there. A sort of withered corpse of a 
cake — not an old bcMe-j^e surely ? ’ 
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Yesi John, ours. ‘Tis the very one that liras made tot 
onr ^^ng three years ^ 0 / 

'Sakes alive 1 Why, time shuts up'togeti:^, and all 
between then and now. seems not to have be^ I What 
became of that wedding-gown that they were making in 
this room, I remember — ^a bluish, whiti^, fimthy thing ? ' 
‘ f have that too.’ 

' Really 1 . . . Why, Selina- — ’ 

‘Yes I' * 

' Why not put it on now ? ' *< 

' Wouldn’t it seem . And yet, O how I should like 

to 1 It would remind them all, if we told them what it 
was, how we really meant to be married on that bygone 
day' t ’ Her eyes were again laden with wet. 

'*Yes. . . . The pity that we didn't — the pity ! ‘ 
Moody moumfulness seemed to hold silent awhile one not 
naturally taciturn. * Well — ^will you ? ’ he said. 

‘ I will — the next dancei if mother don’t mind.’ 
Accordingly, just before the next figure was formed, 
Selina disappeared, 'and speedily came downstairs in a 
creased and box-worn, but still airy and pretty, muslin 
gown, whicli yras indeed the very one that had been meant 
to grace her as a bride three years before. 

' ft is dreadfully old-fashioned,’ she a^logized. 

' Ndt at all. Wdiat a grand thought of mine t Now, 
let’s to’t ag^.’ 

She explained to some of them, as he led her to the 
second dance, What the frock had been meant for, and 
that she had put it on at his request. And again athwart 
and around the room they went. 

‘ You seem the bride i ' he said. 

* But I couldn’t wear , this gown to be married in now ! ' 
she replied ecstatically, ‘ or 1 shouldn’t have put it on and 
ma^e it dusty. It is really too old-fashioned, and so folded 
and fretted out, you can't think. That was with my taking 
it out so many times to look at. 1 have never put it on 
,T-never— tifl now I ' 

'Selina, 1 am thinking dl giving up the. army. Will 
you emigrate with me to New Ze^and ?, I’ve' an unde 
Out there ddng well, and he’d sqpn hdp me to making a 
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largeo- income. Hie English attoy is g^o^, bhi it ain’t 
alto^ther enridang/ "V- : 

' Of course, an3nvhere that yon decide upon. -Isithealthy 
there for Johiuiy ? ' ’ * .. 

’ A lovely dimate. And I shall never be happy in Eng- . 
land. . . . Abai ’ he /-^uded again, with a bittarnesa ' 
of unexpected strength,’ ^'ivould to Heaven I had. dann 
straight back h^e I ' ' 

As the*dance brought round one neighbour after another, 
the re-united pair were thrown into juxtapositiq^ wit^ 

. Bob^Heartall among the rest who ha^ been called in ; 
one whose chxwiic expression was that he carried inside 
him a joke on the point of bursting with its own vastness. 
He took occasion now to let out a little of its qtu^y, 
shaking his head at Sdina as he addressed her in an under- 
tone — 

* This is a bit of a topper tq the bridegroom, hb 1 ho i 
’Twill teach en the liberty you’ll expect when you’ve 
marned en ! ’ 

‘ What does he mean by a " topper ” ? ’ the sergeant- 
major asked, who, not being of local extraction, despised^ . 
the venerable local language, and also seemed to suppose 
‘ bridegroom ’ to be an anticipatory name for himself. ' I 
nly hope I shall never be worse treated than you’ve treated , 
me to-night I ’ • ' 

. Selina looked frightened. ' He didn’t mean you, dear,’ 
sire said as they moved on. ‘ We thor^ht perhaps you 
knew what had happened, owing to your coming }ust at 
this time. Had you — ^heard anything about — ^what I 
intended ? ' . • 

‘ Not a breath — ^how should I, away up in Yorkshire ? 

It was by the merest accident thatl came just at this date 
to naake peace with you for my delay.’, 

' I was engaged, to be married to Mr. Barthcdomew Miller. 
That’s what it is 1 I would have let ’ee know by letter; , 
but there was no. time, only hearing from ’ee this afternoon^, 

. . . You won’t desert me for it, will you, John ? Be-' ' 
cause, as you ktrow,l quite supposed you dead, and — and 

’ Her eyes were fuU.of tears of trepidation, and he 

might have felt a sob heaving withiri her. 
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The soldier was silent during two or three double bars 
of the tune. • ‘ When were you to have been married to the 
said Mr. Barthdomew Miller ? ' he inquired- 
' Quite soon.* 

' How soon ? ' 

‘ Next week— -O yes — just the same as it was with you 
and me. There’s a strange fate of jntemiption hanging 
over pe, I sometimes think ! He had bought the ^cence, 
which I preferred so that it mightn’t be like — ours. But 
it made no difference to the fate of it.' , * 

' Had bought the licence ! The devil ! ’ 

‘ Don't be angry, dear John. I didn’t know ! ’ 

‘ No, no, I’m not an^y.’ 

' It was so kind of him, considering 1 ' 

‘ Yes. ... I see, of qourse, how natural your action 
was — ^never thinking of seeing me any more 1 Is it the 
Mr. Miller who is in this dance ? ' 

' Yes.’ 

Clark glanced round upon Bartholomew and was silent 
'again for soffie little while, and she stole a look at him, to 
find that he se^ed changed. ‘ John, you look ill ! ’ she 
almost sobbed. ‘ 'Tisn’t me, is it ? ' 

‘ 0- dear, no. Though I hadn’t, somehow, expected it. 
I can’t find fault with you for a moment — and I don’t. 
. . . This is a deuce of a long dance, don't you thinx ? 
We’ve been at it twenty minutes if a second, and the fig- 
ure doesn’t allow one much rest. I’m quite out of breath.’ 

>• * They' like them so dreadftdly long here. Shall we drop 
out ? Or I’ll stop the fiddler ? ’ 

' 0 no, no, I think I can finish. But although I look 
healthy enough J have never been so strong as I formerly 
was, since that long illness I had in the hospital at Scutari.' 
‘ And 1 knew nothing about it t ’ 

‘ You couldn’t, dear, as I didn’t write, What a fool I 
have been altogether! ’ He gave a twitch, as of one in 
pain. * I Vwn’t dance again whMi this one is over. The 
fact is I havn iravdled a long way to-day, and it seems 
to have kno<d:ed me up a bit.' 
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There conTd be no 'doubt that the sergeirat^major 
unwell, and Selina made herself miserable 8(0 believing 
that her story was the caiise of his ailniehf. Suddenly 
he said in a dhanged voice,-and she perceived that Im -was 
paler than ever : . * 

‘ I must sit down.’ 

Letting go her waist he went quickly to the other room. 
She followed, wd found him in the nearest chair, his face 
bent dovsn .upon his hands and arms, which were resting 
on the table. 

' What’s the: matter ? ' said her father, who sat |here 
dozing by the fire. 

‘ John isn’t w«dl. . . . We are going to New Zealand 
when we are married, father. . A lovely country 1 . . . 
John, would you like something to drink ? ’ 

' A drop o’ that Schiedam of old Owlett's that’s under 
stairs, perhaps,’ suggested her father. ‘ Not that nowadays 
'tis much better than licensed' liquor.' 

‘ John,’ she said, putting her face close tohis and pressing 
his arm. ‘ Will you have a drop of spirits or something ? ' 

He did not reply, and Selina observed that bis ear and 
the side of his face were quite white. Convinced that hi$ 
illness was serious, a growing dismay seized hold of her; 
The dance ended ; her mother came in, and learmrg what 
had happened, looked narrowly at the sergeant-major. 

' We must q* j let him lie like that, lift him up,’ she said, 
*'Let him rest in the window-bench on some cumions.’ 

They unfolded his arms and hands as they lay clasped 
upon the table, and on lifting his head, found his features 
to bear the very impress of death itself. .Bartholoiupw 
Miller, who had now come in, assisted Mr. Paddock to 
make a comfortable couch in the window-seat, where they 
stretched out Clark upon tus back. 

Still he seemed unconscious. ' We must get a doctor,’ 
said Selina. ‘ O, my dear John, how is it you be taken 
like this ^ ’ 

‘ My impression is that he’s dead ! ' murmured W; 
Paddock, * He don’t breathe enough to move a tomtit's 
feather.’ * • 

There were -plenty to volunteer to go for a doctor, but 
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as it would be at least an hour before be cobid |;et there 
the case seemed some^at hopeless. The dancing-party 
ended as unceremoniously as it had begun ; but the guests 
lingered round the pr^nises till the doctor should arrive. 
When he did cptie the sergeant-m%ior*s extremities were 
already cold, and there was no doubt that dehth had over- 
taken him ahnostvat the moment that he had sat dowm 
The inedi^ petitioner quite refused to accept the 
unhappy Selina^s theory that her revelation ha^d in any 
way indeed Clark's sudden collapse. Both he* and the 
coroner afterwards, who found the immediate cause^to be 
heart-failure, held &at such a supposition was unwarranted 
by facts. They asserted that a long day's journey, a 
hurried drive, and then an exhausting dance, were sufficient 
to such a result upon a heart enfeebled by fatty degenera- 
tion after the privations of a Crimean winter and other 
trying experiences, the coincidence of tlie sad event with 
any disclosure of hers being a pure acddetiti 
^is conclusion, however, ffid not dislodge Selina's 
opinion that the shock of her statement had been the 
immediate stroke which had felled a constitution so under- 
mined. . 


V 

At this date the Casterbridge Barracks were cavalry 
quarters, their adaptation to artillery having been effected 
some yfears later. It had been owing to the fact that the 
— th Dragoons, in which John Clark had served, happened 
to be lying there that Sdina made his acquaint^ce. At 
thp time of his death the hayracks were occupied by the 
Scots Greys, but when the pathetic circumstances of the 
sergeant-major's end became known in the town the officers 
of the .Greys offered the services of their fine reed and 
bra^ band, that he might have a funeral marked by due 
military honoius. His body ^vas accordingly removed to 
the barracks, and carried thence to the churchyard in the 
Durnover quarter on the following afternoon, one of the 
Greys' mo^ ancient and dodle chargers being blacked up 
to represent Dark's horse on the occasion. * 

Evetybqdy pitied Sdina, whose story was well known* 
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She followed the corpse the only moiirn^^ Clarfc having 
been without relations in this part of the ^omxtt^, and a 
communication vrith bis regiment haying brought none 
from a distance. ' She sat in a httle shabby fm>wn^b^a^^ 
mourning ca|i^ge, squeezing herself up%i a corner, to be 
as much as possible out oi ^ght during ..the slow and dra* 
Wtic march through the town to the tune from Saul 
When the interment had taken place^^the volleys been fired, 
and the^retum journey begun, it was with something like 
a shock* that she found the military escort to be moving, 
at atjuick march to the lively strains of ' Off she goesK 
as il all care for' the sergeant-major %iras expected to bo 
ended with the late dis^arge of the carbines. It was, 
by chance, the very tune to which they had footing 
when he died, and unable to bear its notes, she hastily 
told her driver to drop behind. The band and military 
party diminished up the High Street, and Selina turned 
over Swan* bridge and homeward to Mellstock. 

Then recommenced for her a life whose incidents were 
precisely of a suit with those which had preceded the 
soldier^s return ; but how different in her appreciation of ^ 
them ! Her narrow miss of the recovered respectability 
they had hoped* for from that tardy event worked upon 
her parents as an irritant, and after the Grst week or two 
of her mourning her life with them grew almost insup- 
j)ortable. She had impulsively taken to herself tfee weras 
of a widow, for such she seemed to herself to be, and 
clothed little Johnny in sables likewise. This assumption 
of a moral relationship to the deceased, which she asserted 
to be only not a legal one by two most unexpected acridents, 
led the old people to indulge in sarcasm at her expense 
wheijever they beheld her attire, though all the while it 
cost them more pain to utter than it gave her to hear it. 
Having become accustomed by her residence at home to 
the business carried on by her father, she surprised them ' 
one day by going off with the child to Chalk-Newton, to 
the direction of the town of Ivell, and opening a miniature 
fruit and, vegetable shop, attending, Ivell market with h^ 
produce. Her •business grew somewhat larger, and it 
was soon sufficient to ©oable her to support herself and 
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the boy in comfort. ^ called bmdf ' Mrs.!* Jdmi Qaxk ' 
from the day of Ikying home, and jMunted name bn 
her signboard— -no ‘man forbidding her. 

By degrees .the pain of her state was forgotten in her 
new drcumstancllt, and getti^ to be gaiei^y accepted 
as the widow of a sergeant-major of dragoon^an assump- 
tion which her modest and mournful demeanour seemed to 
substantiat^h^ life^became a pladd one, h^ mind being 
nourished 1:^ the m^ancholy luxury of dreaming what 
n^ht have been her future in New island with' John, if 
he had only lived to take her there. Her only travels now 
were a journey to Ivell on market-days^ and once a ‘fort- 
night to the churchyard in which Clark lay, there to tend, 
with Johnny’s assistance, as widows are wont to do, the 
flowers she had planted upon his grave. 

On a day about eighteen months after his unexpected 
decease, Selina was surprised in her lodging over her little 
shop by a visit from Bartholomew Miller. He had called 
on her once or twice before, on which occasions he had 
used without a. word of comment the name by which she 
was known. 

'I've come this time,' he said, 'less because I was in 
this directicm than to ask you, Mrs. Clark, what you mid 
well guess. I’ve come o’ purpose, in short.' 

She smiled. 

' ’Tis„to ask me again to marry you ? ’ 

' Yes, of course. You see, his coming back for 'ee proved 
what I always believed of 'ee, though others didn’t. 'There’s 
nobody but would be glad to welcome you to our parish 
again, now you’ve showed ^Our indepordence and acted 
up to your trust in his promise. W^, my dear, will you 
come ? ' 

' I'd rather bide as Mrs. Clark, I think,' she answered. 
' I am not ashamed of my podtion at all ; for I am Jbhn’s 
widow in the eyes of Heaven.' 

‘ I quite agree — ^that's why I’ve come. Still, you won’t 
like to be alway^ straining at this shop-keeping and market- 
standing ; mm 'twould be better for JohhiQr if, you had 
nothing to do but tdld him.’ 

He here touched the only weak spot in Sdina's resistance 
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to his propokl— the good of the boy. To jwOTote that 
'there were other men she. might haw maim^ t^-hand 
without loving them if they had askedl^ to ; htri thot^h 
she had known the worthy speaker from her youth, sheoomd 
not for the moment fancy herself happy Ms Mrs. Mill^. 

He paused a while. ' I oi^ht to t^ 'ee, Mrs. Qath«'he 
said by-and-by, ‘ that marrying is getting to be a p^s^ng . 
question with me. Not on my own account at all.^ T3m - 
truth is,^that mother is growing old.'and I am away frmn 
home a 'good deal, so that it is almost necessary th^ 
should be another person in the hotise with her ben^ * 
me. • That’s the practical consideraticai which forces me 
to think of taking a wife, apart from my wish to take yon ; 
and you know there 's nobody •in the world I care for so 
much.’ 

She said something about there being far better women 
than she, and other natural commonplaces ; but assured 
him she was most grateful to him for feeling what he felt, 
as indeed she sincerely was. However, Sdina would not 
consent to be the useful third person in his comfortable 
home — at any rate just then. He went away, after taking 
tea with her, without discerning much hope for him in her 
good-bye. . 


VI 

After that evening she saw and heard nothing of him for 
a* great while. Her fortnightly journeys to the ^rgeant- 
major's grave were continued, whenever weather did not 
hinder them; and Mr. Miller must have known, she 
thought, of this custom of hers. But though the cbur^- 
yard was not nearly so fax from his homestead as was ner 
shop at Cbalk-Newton, he never appeared in the acddental 
way 'that lovers use. 

Aif explanation .was forthconsing in the shape of a letter 
from her mother, who casua^ mentioned that Mr. Bartho^ > 
lomew Miller had gone away to the other side of Shottsford- ., 
Forum to be married to a thrivii^ dairyman’s daughttf > 
that he knew there. His chief motive, it was reported, 
had been less oh* of love than a wish to provide a companion 
for his aged mother. 
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Selina was practicsd ^ough to know that’ she bad lost 
a good and possiUy th6 omy opportunity of settling in 
life after what had happened, and for a msmmt she 
regretted her. independence. But ^e became ealm tm 
reflection, and to fortify herself in her coarse started that 
afternoon to tend the sergeant-major’s grave, in which 
she' tocflc the same sober pleasure as at first. 

On reaching the churdiyard and turning the comer 
towards the- spot as usual, she was surprised to perceive 
another woman, also apparently a respectable widow, and 
vnth a tiny boy by her side, bending over Qark s- turf, 
and spudding up with the point of her umbrella, some ivy- 
roots that Selina had reverently planted there to form an 
evergreen mantle over the mound. 

' ''^at are you digging up my ivy for I ’ cried Selina, 
rushing forward so excitedly that Johnny tumbled over a 
grave with the force of the tug she gave his hand in her 
sudden start. 

' Your ivy ? ' said the respectable woman. 

' Why, yes 1 I planted it th»e — on my husband's grave.' 

'Yowr husbands!' 

' Yes. The late Sergeant-Major Qark. Anyhow, as 
good as my husband, for he was just going to he.' 

' Indeed. But who may be n^ husband, if not he ? 
I am the only Mrs, John Clark, widow of the late Sergeant- 
Major of Dragoons, anS this is his only son and heir.' 

‘ Hot# can that be ? ' faltered Selina, her throat seeming 
to stick together as she just began to perceive its possibility. 

* Hfe had been— going to marry me twice-^and we were 
gCHng to New Zealand.' 

'Ah 1 — 1 remember about you,' returned the legitimate 
widow calmly and not unkindly. ‘ You must be Selina ; 
he spoke of you now and then,, and said that his rdations 
unth. w^u would always be a weight on his conscience. 
Well ; file history of my hfe r^th him is soon tdd. 
he came hack horn the Crim^ he became acquainted with 
me at my. home in the Nmih, and we were manied within 
a month df first knowing each other. Unfortunately, 
after livii^ tp^her a few months, we could not agree •, 
and afiier a iMutaddaHy hhatp quarrd, in Whidr, perhaps. 
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I was most in the wrong— as I don't mind by; 

his graveade— he went away ftoih he ::^uld 

buy his discharge and ejnigr^e to New 2^!ealand;f and?i^yer 
come back to me any more. The next thing I heard 
that he had died suddenly at Mellstock atsome low catouse ; 
and as he had left me in such anger to Mve no inore ^th 
me, I wouldn't come down to his funeral, c*r do anjd&uilp 
in relation to him. *Twas temper, I know, but that was : 
the fact.* Even if we had parted friends it would have 
been a serious expense to travel three hundred miles to.gfiSt 
there,*for one who wasn't left so very well off. .. . I ami 

sorrjf I pulled up your ivy-roots ; but that common sort 
of ivy is considered a weed in my part of the country.' 

December 1899 . 
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A TRYST AT AN ANCIENT EARTHWORK 

At one's every step forwsxd it rises higher against the south 
sky, within obtrusive personality that compds the senses 
to regard'it and consider. The eyes may bend in another 
direction, but never without the consciousness of its heavy^ 
highnshouldered presence at its point of vantage. Across 
tile intervening levels the gale races in a straight line from 
the fort, as if breathed out of dt hitherward. With the 
shifting of the clouds the faces of the steeps vary in colour 
and in shade, broad lights appearing where mist and vague- 
ness had prevailed/ dissolving in their turn into melancholy 

g ay, which spreads over and eclipses the luminous blufis. 
L this sQ“thought immutable spectacle all is change. 

Out of the invisible marine region on the other side birds 
soar sudc|enly into the air, and hang over the summits 
of the heights with the indifference of long familiarity. 
Their forms are v^ite against the tawny concave of cloud, 
and the curves they exhibit in their floating signify that tjrey 
are sea-gulls which have journeyed inland from expected 
stress of weather. As the birds rise behind the fort, so 
do the douds rise behind the birds, almost, as it* seems, 
stroking with their bagging bosoms the uppermost flyers. 
The profile of the whole stiq>endou5 ruin, as seen at a 
distance of a mile eastward, i$ deanly cut as that a 
marble inlay. It is varied with protuberances, which from 
hereabouts have the animal aspect of warts, wens, knuckle, 
and hips. It may indeed be likened to an enormous many- 
limbed organism of an antediluvian time— partaking of the 
cephalopod in shape — lymg lifeless, and covered with a 
thin green cloth, which hides its substance, while revealing 
its contour. This dull green mantle of herbage stretches 
down towards the levels, where the ploughs have essayed 
for centuries to creep up near and yet nearer to the base 
of the^castle, but have aiwa$rs stopped ^ort before reaching 
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it. .The furrows of these eavironing atte^pth show them- 
selves distinctly, bending to the incline as they'O^ch upcm 
it : mounting in steeps curves, till the steeppess bailies 
them, and their paraUel threads show lihe &e:. striae of 
waves pausing oil -the curl. The peculiar place of winch 
these are some of the features is ‘ Mai-Dun,’ ' The Castle 
of the Great HiU,’ said to be the Dunium of Ptcdemy, the 
capital of the Durotriges, which eventually came into 
Roman occupation, and was finalfy inserted on thw with- 
drawal from the islpid. 

< 

The evening is followed by a night on Xvhich an invisible 
moon bestows a subdued, yet pervasive light — ^without 
radiance, as without blackness. From the spot wherein I 
am ensconced in a cottage, a mile away, the fort has now 
ceased to be visible ; yet, as by day, to anybody whose 
thoughts have been engaged with it and its barbarous 
grandeurs of past time the form asserts its existence behind 
the night gauzes as persistently as if it had a voic^. More- 
over, the south-west wind continues to feed the intervening 
arable flats with vapours brought directly from its sides. 

The midnight hour for which there has been occasion to 
wait at length arrives, and I journey towards the strong- 
hold in obedience to a request urged earlier in the day. 
It concerns an appointment, which I rather* regret my 
decision to keep now that night is come. The route thither 
is hedgfeless and treeless — I need not add deserted. T^he 
moonlight is suffici^t to disclose the pale riband-like surface 
of the way as it trails along between the expanses of darker 
faUow. Though the road passes near the fortress it does 
not conduct directly to its fronts. As the place is without 
an inhabitant, so it is without a trackway. So presently 
leaving the macadamized road to pursue its course else- 
whither, I step off upon the falloysr, and plod stumbiingly 
across it. The castle looms out of the shade by degrees, 
like thing waking up and asking what I want there. It 
is now so enlarged by nearness that its whole shape cannot 
be taken in at , one view. The ploughed ground ends as 
the rise sharpens, the sloping basement of grass begins, 
and 1 olimb upward to invade Mai^Dun. 
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Impressive by day as this larj|est Andeht-Bxmsh: 
in the kingdom imdoubtedly is* its impres^veness is 
increased now. After standings still and sperui^ a few 
minutes in adding its age to its sii^, aiid 4tis ^ize to its 
solitude, it becomes appallingly mounSfol in it$ growSag 
closeness. A squally wind blows in the face with an 
which proclaims that the vapours of the air sail low to-nj|^it- 
The slope that I so laborioudy clamber up the wind sWps 
sportive^ down. . Its track can be discerned even in this 
light by the undulations of the withered grass-bents — the 
only produce of this upland summit except moss. Fout 
mindtes of ascent, and a vantage-ground of some sort is 
gained. It is only the crest of the outer rampart. Imme- 
diately within this a chasm gapes ; its bottom is imper- 
ceptible, but the counterscarp slopes not too steeply to 
admit pf a sliding descent if cautioudy performed. The 
shady bottom, dank and chiUy, is thus gained, and reveals 
itself as a kind of winding lane, wide enough for a waggon 
to pass along, floored with rank herbtge, and trending 
away, right and left,, into obscurity, between the concentric 
walls of earth. The towering closeness of these on each 
hand, their impenetrability, and their ponderousness, aie 
felt as a physicabpressure. The way is now up the second 
of them, which stands steeper and higher than the first. ' 
To turn aside, as did Christian's companion, from such a 
Hill Difliculty, is the more natural tendency ; ' jjut the 
vfey to the interior is upward. There is, of course, an 
entrance to the fortress ; but that lies far off on the other 
side. It might possibly have been the wiser course to 
seek for easier ingress there. • 

However, being here, I ascend the second acdivitjr. The 
grasa stems— :the gtey beard of the hill — sway in a mass 
close.to my stooping face. The dead heads of these various 
grasses — ^fescues, fox-tafls, and ryes — bob and twitch as if 
pulled by a string underground. From a few thistles a 
whistling proceeds; and even the mosS speaks, in its 
humble way, under the stress of the Ua^. 

That the summit of the second line of defence has been 
gained is sudd&aly made, known by a contrasting wind 
from a new quarter, coming over with the carve pf a 
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cascade. These novel gusts raise a sound fiom the whole 
camp or castle, playing upon it bodily as upon a harp. 
It is with some difiiciilty that a foothold can be preserved 
under their sweep. Looking aloft for a moment I perceive 
that the sky is lAuch more overcast than it has been 
hitherto, and in a few instants a dead lull in what is now 
a gale ensues with almost preternatural abruptness. I 
take advantage of this to sidle down the second counter- 
scarp, but by the time the ditch is reached the kill reveals 
itself to be but the precursor of a storm. It begins with a 
heave of the whole atmosphere, like the sigh of a weary 
strong man on turning to recommence unusual exeftion, 
just as I stand here in the second fosse. That which now 
radiates from the sky upon the scene is not so much light 
as vaporous phosphorescence. 

The wind, quickening, abandons the natural direction 
it has pursued on the open- upland, and takes the course 
of the gorge's length, rushing along therein helter-skelter, 
and canying thick:rain upon its back. The rain is followed 
by hailstones which fly through the defile in battalions— 
rolling, hopping, ricochetting, snapping, clattering down 
the shelving banks in an xmdeflnable haze of co^usion. 
The earthen sides of the fosse seem to quiver under the 
drenching onset, though it is practically no more to them 
than the blows of Thor upon the giant of Jotun-land. It 
is impc^ble to proceed further till the storm somewhat 
abates, and I draw up behind a spur of the inner scarp, 
where possibly a barricade stood two thousand years ago ; 
and thus await events. 

The roar of the storm can be heard travdling the com- 
plete circuit of the castle — a measured mile — coming roimd 
at intervals like a circumambulating column of infantry. 
Doubtless such a column has passed this way in its *time, 
but the only columns which enter in these latter days are 
the coluxnns of sheep and oxen that axe sometimes seen 
here now ; while the only ambiance of hermc voices hkird 
are the utterances of such, and of the many winds which 
make their passa^ through th,e ravines.* 

The e^^cted nghtning radiates round, and a rumbling 
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as from its subteiranean vaults — if there axe auy-r-filis the 
castle. The lightning repeats itself, audii c^iug alter the 
aforesaid thoughts of ^martial tnen, it beans a faudful 
resemblance to swords moving in combat; It has the 
vcfy brassy hue of the ancient weapons that here, were 
used. The so sudden entry upon the scene of this metallic 
flame is as the ^ntry of a presiding exhibitor who unrolls 
the maps, uncurtains the pictures, unlocks the cabinets, 
and eflocts a transformation by m^ely exposing the 
materials of his science, uninteUigibly cloaked till then. 
The abrupt configuration of the bluffs and mounds is now 
for «the first time clearly revealed-- mounds whereon, 
doubtless, spears and shields have frequently lain while 
their owners loosened their sandals and«^ yawned and 
stretched their arms in the sun. For the first time, too, 
a glimpse is obtainable of the true entrance used by. . its 
occupants of old,* some way ahead. 

There, where dl pass^e has seemed to be inviolably 
barred by an almost vertical facade, the ramparts are found 
to overlap each other like loosely dasped fingers, between 
which a zigzag path may be followed — a cunning construc- 
tion that puzzles the uninformed eye. But its cunning, 
even where not obscured by dilapidation, is now wasted 
on the solitary forms of a few wild badgere, rabbits, and 
hares. Men piust have often gone out by those gates in 
the morning to battle with the Roman legions under Ves- 
pasian ; some to Tetum no more, others to come back at 
evening, bringing with' them the noise of their heroic 
deeds. But not- a page, not a stone, has preserved their 
fame. « 

Acoustic perceptions multiply to-night. We can almost 
hear* the stream of years that have borne those deeds 
away* from us. Strange articulations seem to float on the 
air from that point, the gateway, where the animation in 
past times mfi^ frequently have concentrated itself at 
hours of coming and going, and general exdtement. There 
arises an meradicable fancy that they are human voices : 
if so, they must be the lingering am^bOTtie vibrations of 
conversations uttered at least fifteen hundred years ago. 
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The attention is attracted from mere nebulous imaginings 
about yonder spot by a real moving of something close at 
hand. 

1 recognize by the now moderate flashes of lightning, which 
are sheet-like and nearly <^ntinuous, that it is the grac^jtal 
elevation of a Small mound of earth. At first no larger 
than a man's fist it reaches the dimensions of a hat, then 
sinks a little and is still. It is but the heaving of a mole 
who chooses such^ weather as this to work in frpm some 
instinct that there will be nobody abroad to molest him. 
As the fine earth lifts and lifts and falls loosely aside^ frag- 
ments of burnt clay roll out of it — clay that once fowned 
part of cups or other vessels used by the inhabitants of the 
fortress. ♦ 

The violence of the storm has been counterbalanced 
by its transitoriness. From being immersed in wellnigh 
solid media of doud and hail shot with lightning, I find 
myself uncovered of the humid investiture and left bare 
to the mild gaze of the moon, which sparkles now on every 
wet grass-blade and frond of moss. 

But I am not yet inside the fort, and the delayed ascent 
of the third and last escarpment is now made. It is steeper 
than either. The first was a suriace to walk up, the 
second to stagger up, the third can only be ascended on 
the hands and toes. On the summit obtrudes the first 
evidence which has been met with in these precincts that 
the time is really the nineteenth century; it is in the 
form of a white notice-board on a post, and the wording 
can just be discerned by the rays of the^ setting moon : 

Caution. — -Arty Person found removing Relics, Skeletons, Stones, 
Pottery, Tiles, or other Material from ttiis Earthwork, or cutting 
up the Ground, will be Prosecuted as the law directs. 

^ Here one observes a difference’ underfoot from what has 
gone before : scraps of Roman tile and stone chippings 
protrude through the grass in meagre” quantity, but 
sufficient to surest that ^masonry stood on the spot. 
Before the eye stretdies under the moonlight tl^e interior 
of the forK So open and so large is it as to be practically 
an upland gateau, yet its area lies wholly within the 
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walls what may be designated as cm^ Mlding. It is 
a long-violated retrOat ; all its comer-stimes, j^ths, and 
ardutraves were carried away to bnild neighbOuri^ villages 
even before mediaeval or hiodem history bsga^. Matty a 
block which once may have helped to form a basticm here 
rests now in broken and diminished shape as part of the 
chimney-corner of some shepherd’s cottage withhr the 
distant horizon, and the corner-stones of this heathen adtar 
may fom the base-conrse of some adjoiintag village chtir^. 

Yet the very bareness of these iimer courts and iVard^ 
their^»>ndition of mere pastnrage, protects what rmains 
of them as no defences could do. Nothing is left visible 
that the hands can seize on or the weather overturn, and 
a pennanence of general outline at least results, which no 
other condition could ensure. 

The position of the castle on this isolated hill bespeaks 
deliberate and strategic choice exercised by some remote 
mind capable of prospective reasoning to a far extent. 
The natural configuration of the surrounding country and 
its bearing upon such a stronghold were obviously long 
considered and viewed mentally before its extenave design 
was carried into execution. \i^o was the man that said, 

‘ Let it be built* here 1 ' — ^not on that hill yonder, or on 
that ridge behind, but on this best spot of ? Whether 
he were some great one of the Belgae, or of the Durotriges, 
or the travelling engineer of Britain's united trills, must 
for ever remain time's secret ; his form caimot be realized, 
nor his countenance, nor the tongue that he spoke, when 
he set down his foot with a thud and said, ‘ Let it be 
here 1 ’ , . 

Within the iimermost enclosure, though it is so wide that 
at a, superficial glance the beholder has only a sense of 
standing on a breezy down, the solitude is rendered yet 
more* solitarj^hy the knowledge that between the benighted 
sojourner herein and all kuuhed humanity are those three 
concentric walls of earth which no beings would think of , 
scaling on such a night as this, even W|^e he to hear the 
most pathetic cries issuh^ hence that could be uttered 
by a spectre-chased soul^ I reach a central mound or 
platform — ^the crown and axis of the whole structure, 'the 
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view from here by day must be of almost lii^tless extent. 
On this raised floor, dais, or rostrum, harps have probably 
^ twanged more or less tuneful notes in celebration of daring, 
strength, or cruelty ; of worship, superstition, love, birth, 
and death ; , of ^ple Joving-kindness perhaps never. 
Many a time must the king or leader have directed his keen 
eyes hence across the oj^n lands towards the ancient road, 
the Icening Way, still visible in the distance, on the watch 
for armed companies approaching either to succour or to 
attack. 

I am startled by a voice pronouncing my name/ Past 
and present have become so confusedly mingled undir the 
associations of the spot that for a time it has escaped my 
mehiory that tliis mound was the place agreed on for the 
aforesaid appointment. I turn and behold my friend. He 
stands with a dark lantern in his hand and a spade and light 
pickaxe over his shoulder. He expresses fadth delight and 
surprise that I have come. I tell him I had set out before 
the bad weather began. 

He, to whom neither weather, darkness, nor difficulty 
seems to have any relation or significance, so entirely is 
his soul wrapt up in- his own deep intentions, asks me to 
take the lantern and accompany him, I take it and walk 
by his side. He is a man about sixty, small in figure, 
with gray old-fashioned whiskers cut to the shape of a pair 
of cnir^b-brushes. He is entirely in black broadcloth-;- 
or rather, at present, black and brown, for he is bespattereii 
with mud from his heels' to the crown of his low bat. He 
has no consciousness of this— no sense of anytiiing but his 
puffposc, hill ardour for which causes his eyes to shine like 
those of a lynx, and gives his motions all the elasticity of 
an athlete's. 

'Nobody to inteirupt us at this time q| night j ' he 
chuckles with fierce enjosnnent* 

We retreat a little way and find a sort of angle, an 
elevation in th%sod, a suggested squareness amid, the mass 
of irregularities nrpund. Here, he tells m^ if anywhere, 
the king's hotzse stood. Tbr^ months of measurement and 
calculation have confirmed hin) in this cbndusion. 

He requests me now to open the lantern, which I do. 
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A ' ' , 

and !&e light streams oat aptm the wetvi^ At last 
diviiiing his ^oceedings I say dtai I had oo keejping . 

tile tiyst, that he was gdng to do more at^udb an tinusual . 
time than meet me for a meditative ramble through the 
stronghold. I ask him why, having a jaacticable object, 
he should have* minded interruptions and not have' chpsen 
the day ? He informs nie, quietly pointing to his spade, 
that it was because his purpose is to dig, then signi^jdpg 
with a grim nod the gaunt notice-post against the s^ 
beyond.* I inquire why, as a professed and well-knoiim, ' 
antiquary with capital liters at the tail of his name, he 
did mot obtain the necessary authority, considering the 
stringent penalties for this sort of thing ; and he chuckles 
hercdy again with suppressed delight, and. says; ‘ Because 
they wouldn't have given it I ' 

He at once begins cutting up the sod, and, as he takes 
the pickaxe to follow on with, assures me &at, penalty 
or no penalty, honest men or marauders, he is sure of one , 
thing, that we shall not be disturbed at our work till after 
dawn. 

I remember to have heard of men who, in their enthu- 
siasm for some special science, art, or hobby, have quite 
lost the moral ,sense which would restrmn them from 
indulging it illegitimately ; and I conjecture that here, at. 
last, is an instance of such an one. He probably guesses 
the way my thoughts travel, for he stands up and solemnly , 
asserts that he has a distinctly justifiable intentidh in this 
matter ; namely, to uncover, to search, to verify a theory 
or displace it, and to cover up again. He means to take 
away nothing — not a grain of sand. In this, he says, he 
sees no such monstrous sin. - 1 inquire if this is re^y a 
promise to me ?• He repeats that it is a inomise, and 
resumes digging. My contribution to the labour is that 
of directing the light constantly upon the hole. When 
he has reawed something more than a loot deep he di^ 
more cautiously, saying that, be it much m little there, it 
will not lie far ^ow the surface ,* such things never are 
deep. A few mhmtes later the point of the inckaxe cUdm 
upon a stony substance. He dmws the imj^ement out as 
feelingly as if it had entered a man’s body. Taking the 
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spade he diqvels Tvith care/ and a sur&ce, level as an altar, 
is presently disclosed. His eyes flash anew; be pulls 
handfuls of grass and mops the surface clean, fiiu^y rublnng 
it with bis handkerchief. Grasping the lantmi from my 
hand he holds it do^ to the ground, wh^ the ra3^ reveal 
a complete inosaic^a pavement of minute . tesserae of 
many colours, of intricate pattern, a work of much art, of 
much time, and of much indust^. He exdaims in a shout 
that he knew it always — that it is not a C^tic stjronghold 
ekdiisivdy, but also a Roman ; the former people having 
probably contributed little more; than 'the original frame- 
work which the latter took and adapted till it became the 
present unposing structure. 

I ask, what if it is Roman ? 

A great deal, according to him. That it proves all the 
world to be wrong in this great argument, and himself alone 
to be right 1 Can I wait while he digs further ? 

I agree — rductantly; but he does not notice my re- 
luctance. . At an adjoining spot he begins flourishing the 
tools anew with the skill of a navvy, this venerable scholar 
with letters after his name. Sometimes he falls on his 
knees, burrowing with his hands in the manner of a hare, 
and where his old-fashioned broadcloth touches the sides 
of the hole it gets plastered with the damp earth. He 
continually murmurs to himself how in^portant, how very 
important, this discovery is I ^ He draws out an object ; 
we wash it in the same primitive way by rubbing it with 
the wet grass, anti it proves to be a semi-transparent bottle 
of iridescent beauty, the sight of which draws groans of 
luxurious sensibility from the digger. Further and further 
search brings out a piece of a weapon. It is strange indeed 
that by merely peeling off a wrapp» of modem accumula- 
tions we have lower^ ourselves into an audenh world. 
Finally a skdeton is uncovered, hiirly perf^t. He' lays 
it out cm the grass, bone to its bmie. 

My fiiend aa 3 rs the man must have fallen fighting here, 
asthisis .no place of burial. He turns again to the trench, 
scrapes, fedte, ^ from a comer he draws out a heavy lump 
■^a small image four or five in^es h^jh. We dean it as 
before. It is a sbituette, apparently of gold, or, more 
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probaHy, of ’bronze-gilt — figinre of Merco^^olmonkly, 
its head being sunnoiinted with the petasns or winged hat, 
the usual accessory of< ^t deity. Furtto inEpectKoi 
reveals the workmanship to be of good firMh hod detail, 
and, preserved, by the limy earth, to be as fresh in. evi^ 
line as on the day it left the hands of its artifitsr.^ \ 

We seem to be Standing in the Roman For|m and not 
on a hill in Wessex. Intent i^n this truly’vmnable r^ 
of the old empdre of which even this remote spot vtas h 
component part, we do not notice what is gcang on u];.flee. 
preselit world till reminded of it b^ the sudden led^wal 
of the storm. Looking up I perceive that the wide mt- 
tinguisher of cloud has again settled down upmi the fortress^ 
town, as if resting upon the edge'of the inner rampart, and 
shutting out the moon. 1 turn my bac^ to the temp^t, 
still directing the light across the hole. My companion 
digs on unconcerftedly ; ^e is living two thousand 3«ars 
ago, and despises things of the moment as dreams. But 
at last he is fairly beaten, and standing up beside me 
looks round ou what he has done. The rapre of the lant^ 
pass over the trendi to the tall skeleton sketched upon fhe 
grass on the other side. The beating rain has washed the , 
bones cl^ui and smooth, and the forehead, cheek-bones, 
and two-andrthirty teeth of the skull glisten in the candle- 
shine as they lie.* 

This storm, like the first, is of the nature of a squall, 
‘«id it ends as abruptly as the oth^. We dig no further. 
My Mend s^s that it is enough — ^he h^ proved his point. 
He turns to replace the bones in the trench and covers tham. 
But they fall to pieces under his touch : the mr has ^lis* 
integrated them, and he can only sUreep m the fragments. 
The^next act of his plan is more than difficult, but is 
earned out. The treasures are inhumed, again in their 
resp^tive holes : ' they are not our& Earn depositmn 
seems to cost him a tw^e ; and at one aunnent I fancied 
I saw him dip his hand into his coat podeet. , 

‘ We must le-buiy them «B,’ say L 

' O yeg,’ he rtaswers vrith integrity. ‘ I was wiping my 
hand.’ • 

The beauti^ of th^ te’sseOated floor of the gqvexiKw's 
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boose are once again ooosigned to darkness * th« ttendt 
is ^ed np ; the sod laid smoothly doiam: he. 'wipes the 
perspiration fromjus forehead the same Is^dlmnehidE 
.he bad used to ihOp the slmlet<^' and tessera; dean ; uul 
we make for the e^em gate of the fortress. 

Dawm boi^s ^>oh us suddcaily as we r^ch the' opening. 
It comes by the lifting and' tlunning of the clouds that 
way till we ai^. bathed in a pink light. The direction of 
his homeward, journey is not the saine as mine., and 'we 
paM^ under the outer slope. 

'Walking along quickly to restore warmer I muse 'hpon 
my eccentric friend, and cannot hdp asking myself this 
question : Did he really replace the gilded image of the 
^>d Mercuiins with the rest of the treasures ? He seemed 
to do so; and yet I could not testify to the fact. Probably, 
however, he was as good as his word. 

It was thus I spoke to myself, and so the adventure 
ended. But one Aing remains to be told, and that is 
concerned with seven years after. Among, the effects of 
my friend, at that time just deceased, was found, carefully 
preserved, a gilt’ statuette representing Mercury, labelled 
, ‘ Debased Roman.’ No rMord was attached to explain 
how it came into his possession. The iigare was bequeathed 
to* the Casterbridge Museum. 

DetfoiiJPoHy 

March 1885 . , ’ 
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WHAT THE SHEPHERD. SAW 

A TALE OF FOUR MOONLIGHT NIGHTS 

First Night 

The» genial Justice of the Peace — now, alas, no more— 
who made himself responsible for the facts of this stonr, 
used to begin in the good old-fashioned way with a bright 
moonlight night and a mysterious figure, an excellent strolm 
for an opening, even to this day, if wdl followeid up. 

The Christmas moon (he would say) was showing her 
cold face to the li^land, the upland Reflecting the radiance in 
frost-sparkles so minute as only to be discernible by an eye 
near at hand. This eye, he said, was the eye of a shepherd 
lad, young for his occupation, who stood within a wheeled 
hut of the kind commonly in use among sheep-keepers 
during; the early lambing season, and was abstractedly 
looking through the loophole at the scene without. 

The spot was called Lambing Comer, and it was a shel- 
tered portion of that wide expanse of rough pastureland 
known as the Marlbury Downs, which you dnrec^y traverse 
’ when following the turnpike-road across Mid-Wessex from 
London, through Aldbiickham, in the direction of Bath 
and Bristol. Here, where the hut stood, the land was high 
and dry, open, except to the north, and commanding an 
undulating view for miles. On the north side;jgrew a tall 
belt of coarse ftn'ze, with enormous stalks, a dump of the 
same standing detached in front of the general mass. The 
cluihp was hollow, and the interior had been ingeniously 
taken advant^ of as a position for the before-mentioned 
hut, whid} was thus completely screened from winds, and 
almost invisible, except through the narrow approach. 
But the^furze twigs had been cut away from the two Httle 
windows of the hut, that the occupier might keep bis eye 
on his sheep. 
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Zn tiie rear, the hhdter aSorded.bj^ the belt of furze 
bt^es was artificially iin]»oved by ah mdpsute of upright 
stakes, interwoven witii boughs of the saxae pnckly vegeta- 
tion, and within the -inclosure lay a lenowi^ l^lbury- 
Dovm breeding flock of eight hundred eNwes. 

To the south, in the Erection of the young shepherd's 
idle gaze, there nose (nte conspicuous object above the 
uniform moonlit plateau, and only one. It a Druidical 
trilithon, consisting of ^ee oblong stones in the form of 
a doorway, two on end, and one across as a lintel. Eadi 
stone had b^n worn, scratched, wa^ed, nibbled, ^plit, 
and otherwise attacked by ten thousand different weathem ; 
but now the blocks looked shapely and little the worse for 
wear, so beautifully were they silvered over by -the light 
of the moon. The ruin was locally called the Devil's Door. 

An old shepherd presently entered &e hut from the 
direction of the ewes,, and looked around in the gloom. 
* Be 3% sleepy ? ’ he asked in cross accents of the boy. 

The lad replied rather timidly in the negative. 

Then,’ said the shepherd, ‘ I’ll get me home-along, and 
rest for a few hours: There’s nothing to be done here now 
as I can see. The ewes can want no more tending till 
daybreak — ’tis beyond the bounds of reason that they can. 
But as the order is that one of us must bide. I’ll leave 'ee, 
d’ye hear ? You can deep by day, and I can’t. And 3mu 
can be dpvtn to my house in ten minutes if an3rthing should 
happen. I can't afford' ’ee candle ; but, as 'tis Chnstmas 
week, and the time that folks have bollerdays, you can 
enjoy yerself by falling asleep a bit in the chair instead of 
biding awake all the time. But mind, not longer at once 
. ffian while the shade of the Devil's Dotn moves a couple 
of spans, for 5ma must keep an eye upon the ewes.'. 

. The boy made no definite rejdy, and the old man, stirring 
the fire in the stove with his crook-stem, dosed the door 
upon, his companion and vanished.' 

As this had been nrore or less the course of events, every 
night since tiie season’s lamlung had set in, the boy was 
not at all siir|nised at the charge, and amused hipisdf for 
some time ^ lighting straws at ,the stove. ‘ He then went 
out to the ewes an 4 .new-bom lambs, re-entered, sat down. 
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and finally fdl asleep. This ^as hi!^ cttStoinaty manners 
of performing his watch, for though spmal permission for 
naps had this week been accorded, he had. a$ ia matter of 
fact, done the same thing on every pr6ceding*iii|gfat, ideeping 
often till awakened by a smack ;on the shoulder at 
or four in the morning from the 4fook-stem?pf the dol man. 

It might have been about eleven o’clock when he awoke. 
He was so surprised at awaking without, apparently, beir^ 
called or struck, that on second thoughts be assuxTu^ that ' 
somebody must have called him in spite of appearances; 
and Iboked out of the hut window towards the sheep. They . 
all tay as quiet as when he had visited them, very httle 
bleating being audible, and no human Soul disturbing the 
scene. He next looked from the opposite window, and 
here the case was different. The frost-facets glistened 
under the moon as before ; an occasional furze bush showed 
as a dark spot on the same ; and in the foreground stood 
the ghostly form of the trilithon. But in front of the 
trilithon stood a man. 

That he was not the shepherd or an 3 fone of the faumi 
labourers was apparent in a moment’s observation, his 
dress being a dark suit, and his figure of slender build and 
graceful carriage. He walked backwards and forwards 
in front of the trijithon. 

The shepherd lad had hardly done speculating on the 
strangeness of the unknown's presence here >t,such an 
hour, .when he saw a second figure crossing the open 
sward towards the locality of the trilithon and furze clmnp 
that scrfcjened the hut. This second personage was a 
woman ; and immediately on right of her the male stranger 
hastened forward, meeting her just in front of the hut 
window. Before she seemed to be aware of his intention 
he clasped her in bis arms. 

Tfie lady released herself and drew .back with some 
dignity. 

' You have come, Harriet — ^bless you for it I * he ex- 
claimed fervently, 

" But pot for this,' she answered, in offended accents. 
And then, more^good-nattq'edly, * I have come, Fred, because 
you entreated me sol can have been the object of 
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your utmting such a fett^ ? I feared I loigfat he doing you 
grievous ill by staying away. How did you ccone here ? ' 

' I walked all the way from my father’s.’ 

* Well, what is it ? How have you lived since we last 

? ' 1 . ■ 

‘But roughly; you might have known that without 

asking. I have seen many lands and many faces since 
I last walked these downs, but 1 have only thought of 
you.’ . 

‘ Is it only to tell me this that you have smnmoned me 
so strangely ? ' 

A passing breeze blew away the murmiu of the reply 
and several succeeding sentences, till the man’s voice 
again became audible in the words, ' Harriet — truth 
between us two ! I have heard that the Duke does not 
treat you too well.’ 

' He is warm-tempered, but he is a good hust>and.’ 

‘ He speaks roughly to you, and sometimes evai threatens 
to lock you out of doors.' 

; ' Only once, Fred 1 On my honour, only once. The ' 
Duke is a fairly good husband, I repeat. But you deserve 
punishment for t^ night’s trick of ^wing me out. What 
does it mean ? ’ • 

' Harriet, dearest, is this fair or honest ? Is it not 
notorious that, your life with him is a sad one — that, in 
spite of ,the sweetness of your temper, the sourness of his 
embitters your days ? I have come to know if I can he)^ 
you. You are a Duchess, and I am Fred Ogboume ; 
but it is not impossible that I may be able to help you. 

. . 0 . By Godi the sweetness of that tongue ought to 
keep him dvil, especially when there is added to it the 
sweetn^s of t^t face I ’ 

‘ Captain Ogboume I ' she exclaimed, with an emphasis 
of ]^ 3 rful fear. ‘ How can such a comrade of my youth 
behave to me as you do ? Don’t speak so, and stare at 
me so ! Is this really all you have to say ? I see I ought 
not to l^ve come. ’Twm thoughtlesdy done.’ 

Another breeze broke the tfare^ of discourse f^r a time. 

' Very wdd. I perceive you ,are dead and lost to me,’ 
he could next be heard to say ; ‘ *' Captain Ogboume " 
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proves that* As I once loved you I loVe you mw, Harriet., 
without cme jot of abatement ; but you aie ojot the woman 
you were — ^you once were honest towards me ; and now 
you conceal 3^ur heart' in -made-up speeches. Let it be ; 

I can never see you again.' , . " 

‘ You need not say that in shch a tragedy t<^, you 
silly. You may see me in an ordinary way— why ^ould, 
you not ? But, of conrseMnot in sudh a way as this, I 
should aot have come now, if it had not happened Hiat 
the Duke is away from home, so that there is nobody to 
check my erratic impulses.' 

‘ When does he return ? ' 

' The day after to-morrow, or the day after that.’ 

‘ Then meet me i^n to-morrow night.' 

* No, Fred, I cannot.' 

' If you cannot to-morrow night, you can the night after ; 
one of die two before he comes please bestow on me. 
Now, your hand upon it I To-morrow or next night you 
will see me to bid me farewell I ' He seized die Duche^'s 
hand. 

‘ No, but, Fred — let go my hand 1 What do you mean 
by holding me so ? If it be love to forget ail r^pect to 
a woman’s present position in thinking of her past, then ‘ 
yours may be so, Frederick. It is not kind and gentle of 
yoif to induce me to come to this place fj^ pity of you, 
and then to hold me tight here,' 

'• ‘But see me once morel I have came two thousand 
miles to ask it.’ 

' O, I must not I There will be danders — Heaven knows 
what I I cannot meet yoi^. For the sake of bid times 
don’t ask it.' 

‘ ‘Iben^wn two things to me ; that you did loife me once, 
and that your husband is imkind to you often enough now 
to make you think of the time when you Car^ for me.' 

‘ Yes — I own them both,’ she answered faintly. ' But 
owning such as that tells against me ; and I swear the 
inference is nbt true.' 

' Don’t say that ; for you have come— let me think the 
reason of youricoming w^t I like to think it. It can do . 
you no harm. Come pnde more ! ' 
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He still Ikeld her hand and waist. ' Very wtsU, then.' 
^ said. ‘ Thus far you shall persuade me. 1 will meet 
you to-morrow night or the night after. Now, let me go.’ 

He released her, jand they parted. The Duchess ran 
rapidly down the hill towards the outlying, mansion of 
Shakeforest Towers, and'whei he had watched her out of 
sight, he turned 'and strode off in the opposite directum. 
All then was silent and empty as before. 

Yet it was only for a moment. When they had quite 
departed, another shape appeared upon the scene. He 
came fromtbehind the trffit^n. He was a man of stouter 
build than the first, and wore the boots and spurs *of a 
horseman. Two things were at once obvious from this 
ph^omen<m : that he had watched the interview between 
the Ca^taha and the Duchess ; and that, though he probably 
had seen every movement of the couple, indudng the 
embrace, he had been too remote to hear the reluctant 
words of the lady’s conversation — or, indeed, any words 
at all — ^so that the meeting must have exhibited itself to 
his eye as the assignation of a pair of u ell-agreed lovers. 
But it was necessary that several years should elapse before 
the shepherd-boy was old enough to reason out this. 

The third individual stood stiff for a moment, as if deep 
in meditation. . He crossed over to where the lady and 
gentlem|in had stood, and looked at the ground ; then he 
too turned and went away in a third direction, as widely 
divergent as posable from those taken by the two intes^ 
locators. His course w^ towards the highway ; and a few 
minutes afterwarck the trot of a horse might have been 
heajrd upon its frosty surface, lessening tiff it died away 
upon the ear. 

The boy remained' in the hut, confronting the tnlithon as 
if he expected yet more actors on the scene, but nobody 
else appeared. How long he stood with his little’ face 
against the loophole he hardly knew ,* but he was rudely 
atvakened;inmi his re'verie by a punch in his back, and in 
the feel of it he familiarly recognized the Stqm of the old 
shepherd’s 'croolt 

' Blanm thy young eyes and limbs. Bill Miffs^now you 
have let the fire .put^ you know I want: it kept in 1 I 
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thought stnnethitig would go wrong with ’ee u]phere, and I 
coul&'t bide in bed no more than thistle^om on wind, 
that I could not 1 Well, what’s happ^ed, fie upcm ’ee ? ' 

‘ Nothing,' ■ • 

‘ Ewes & as I left ’em ? ’ • 

'Yes.^- 

‘ Any lambs want bringing in ? ' 

‘ No.' 

The shepherd relit the fire, and went out among the sheep 
with a lantern, for the moon was getting low. Soon he 
cam# in a^in* 

' Blame it all — ^thou’st say that nothing have happened ; 
when one ewe have twinned and is lihe to go off, wd 
another is d 3 nng for want of half an eye of looking to 1' I 
told 'ee, Bill Mills, if anything went wrong to come down 
and call me ; and thk is how you have done it.’ 

‘ Ypu said I could go to sleep for a hoUerday, and I did.’ 

' Don’t you speak to your letters like that, I'oung man, 
or you’ll come to the gallows-tree 1 You didn’t sleep dl 
the time, or you wouldn’t have been peeping out of that 
there hole ! Now you can go home, and be up here again 
by breakfast-time. I be an old man, and there’s old men ' 
tW deserve weH of the world ; but no — I must rest how I 
can I ’ 

The elder shepherd then lay down inside' the hut, and the • 
boy went down the hill to the hamfet where hf dwelt. 

*• 

Second Night 

When the next night drew on the actions of the boy were 
almost enough to show that he was thudcing'of the meeting . 
he had witnessed, and of the promise Wrung firom the lady 
that, she would come there again. As far as the ^eep- 
tendin^ arrangements were concerned, to-night was but a 
repelition of the foregoing one. ^tween ten and eleven 
o’clock the oldsheidierd withdrew as usual for what sleep 
at home be mi^t chance to get without interruption, 
making up the other necessary hours of rest at some time 
during the day ; the boy was Mt alone. 

'The frost was the samf as on the night before, except , 
perhaps that it was a little mme severe. The moon j^ptione 
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as ostial, ekcept that it was three<quartets of an hour later 
in its course ; and the boy's cohdiuon was much the same, 
except that he felt no Weepiness whatever. He felt, too, 
rather afraid but upon the whole he preferred witnessing 
an assignation of strangers to nmning the ris^ of bdng 
discovered abseij|t: by the dd diepherd. 

It was before the distant dock of ‘Shakeforest Towers 
had struck eleven that he observed the opening of the 
second act of this midnight drama. It consi^ed in the 
appearance of neither lover nor Duchess, but of the third 
figure — ^the stout man, booted and spurred — ^who caifle up 
from the easterly direction in which he had retreated" the 
night before. He walked once round the tiilithon, and 
next advanced towards the dump concealing the hut, the 
moonlight shining full upon his face and revealing him to 
be the Duke. Fear seized upon the shepherd-boy : the 
Duke was Jove himself to the rural population, whom to 
offend was starvation, homelessness, and death, and whom 
to look ait was to be mentally scathed and dumbfoundered. 
He dosed the stove, so that not a spark of light appeared, 
and hastily buried himself in the straw that lay in a 
comer. 

The Duke came dose to the dump of furze and stood by 
the spot where his wife and the ^ptain had hdd their 
dialogue ; he examined the fiuze as if searching for a 
hiding-place, and in doing so discovered the hut. The 
latter he walked round and then looked inside ; finding h 
to all seeming empty, he entered, dosing the door behind 
him and talqng his ^ce at the little circular 'window 
agadnst which me boy’s face had been pressed just before. 

The Duke had not adopted his measures too rapidly, if 
his object were concealment. Almost as soon as he had 
stationed himsdf there deven o'dock strack, and the slider 
young man who had previously graced the sc^ jm^mptly 
reapp^ed from the north quarter of the down. The spot 
of assignation having, by the acddent of his running for- 
ward on the foregoing night, removed itsdf from the 
Devil's Door to the dump of furze, he instinctivdy came 
thither, and waited for the Duchess whereTie had met her 
before. 
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But a fealful surprise was iu stcffe for him ICHnight, as 
well as for the tumbling juvenile. At his appearance the 
Duke breathed mote tmd more quickly, br^things 
being distinctly audible- to the crouching ^y. Tie young 
man had har<Ey paused when the alert nobleman softly 
opened the door of the hut, and, stei^ing round the form, . 
came full upon Captain Fred. 

' You have dishonoured her, and you shall die the death 
you de^rve I ' came to the shepherd’s ears, in a hai^ 
hollow whisper through the boarding of the hut. 

The apathetic and taciturn bOy was exdted enough to; 
run«the risk of rising and loolSng from the window, but hei . 
could see nothing for the intervening furze boughs, both 
the men having gone round to the side. What took place 
in the few following moments he never exactly knew. He 
discerned portion of a shadow in quick muscular move- 
ment ; then there was the fall of something on the grass ; 
then there was stillness. 

Two or three minutes later the Duke becanj^ visible 
round the comer of the hut, dragging by the collar the 
now inert body of the second man. The Duke drag^d 
him across the open space towards the trilithon. Behind 
this ruin was a follow, irregular spot, overgrown with furze 
and .stunted thorns, and riddled by the old holes of badgers, ‘ 
its former inhabitants, who had now died out or departed. - 
The Duke vanished into this depression with his burden, 
*seappeaiing after the lapse of a few seconds. When he 
came forth he dragged nothing behind him. 

He returned to the side of thO hut, cleansed something 
on the grass, and again put himsdf on the watch, though 
not as before, inside the hut, but without, on the sh^y 
side. * Now for the second ! ' he said. 

It* was plain* even to the unsophisticated boy, that he 
now awaited &e other person of the appointment — ^his 
wife, the Duchess — ^for what purpose, it was terrible to 
think. He seemed to be a man of such determined temper 
that he would scarcely hesitate in Carrying out a course of 
revaage to ttie bitter end. MOTeover — though it was what 
tile shepherd did not perceive — this was all the more prob- 
able, in that the moody' Duke was labouring under the 
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exaggetat^ impression which the sight of meeting in 
dumb show had conveyed.. 

The jealous watcher waited long, but he waited in vain. 
From within the hut the boy could hear his occasional 
exclamations of surpnse, as if he were almost disaj^inted 
at the failure of his assumption that his guilty Duchess 
would surely keep the tryst. Sometimes he stepped from 
tho shade of the furze into the moonlight, and held up bis 
watch to learn the time. 

About half-past eleven he seemed to give up expecting 
her. He then went a second time to the hollow behind the 
trilithon, remaining there nfearly a quarter of an hour. 
From this place he proceeded quickly over a shoulder of the 
declivity, a little to the left, presently returning on horse- 
back, which proved that his horse had been tethered in some 
secret place down there. Crossing anew the down between 
the hut and the trilithon, and scanning the precincts as If 
finall)’' to assure himself that she had not come, he rode 
slowly d<gTOwards in the direction of Shakeforest Towers. 

The juvenile shepherd thought of what lay in the hollow 
yonder ; and no fear of the crook-stem of his superior 
oflftcer was potent enough to detain him longer on that hill 
alone. Any live company, even the most terrible, was 
better than the company of Ithe dead ; so, running with the 
speed of a hare in the direction pursued by the horseman, 
he overtook the revengeful Duke at the second descent 
(where the great western road crossed before you came to 
the old park entrance on that side — ^now closed up and the 
lodge cleared away, though at the time it was wondered 
why, being considered the most convenient gate of all). 

Once within the sound, of the horse's footsteps, Bill MUls 
felt comparatively comfortable ; for, though in awe of the 
Duke because of his position, he had no mcoul repugnance 
to his companionship on account of the grisly deed he had 
committed, considering that powerful nobleman to have a 
right to do what he chose on ms own lands. The Duke rode 
steadily on beneath his ancestral trees, the hoofs of his 
horse sending up a smart sound now that he had reached 
the hard road of the drive, and soon drew near the front 
door of his house« stirmounted by parapets with square-cut 
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, ' , 

battlements that cast a notched shade tipm ^ ^vell^ 
terrace. These outlines were quite fatmliar to little Sill 
Mills, though nothing within their boundary hM oVer been 
seen by him. ", - r’ , ' 

When the rider apiuroached the mansion a ^laaS turret 
' door was quickly opened and a woman came out. M soon 
as she saw the horseman's outlines she ran forward into the ^ 
moonlight to meet him. . 

‘ Ah,<dear — and are you come? ‘ she said. 'I heard 
Hero's tread just when you rode over the hill, and 1 knew 
it in*a moment, 1 would have come further if I had be^ 
awfre ' ' ^ 

‘ Glad to see me, eh ? ' 

' How can you ask that ? ’ . 

' Well ; it is a lovely night for meetings.' 

' Yes, it is a lovely night.' 

The Duke dismounted and stood by her side. ‘ Why 
should you have been listening at this time of night, and 
yet not expecting me ? ' he asked. ^ • 

‘ Why, indeed! There is a strai^ story attached, to 
that, which 1 must tell 3rou at once. But why did you 
come a night sooner than you said you would come ? 1 
am rather sorry — I really am ! ' (shaking her head play- ; 
fully), ‘ for as a surprise to you I had, ordered a bonfire to be 
built, which was to be lighted on your arrival to-morrow ; '* 
and now it is wasted. You can see the outline pf it just 
*out there.’ 

'The Duke looked across to a spot of rising glade, and saw 
the faggots in a heap. He theni>ent his eyes with a bland 
and puzzled air on the ground. 'What is this strange 
story you have to) tell me that kept you awake ? ' he 
muiTnured. 

‘ It is this— ^d it is really rather serious. My cousm.! 
Fred Ogboume — Captain Ogboume as he is now — was in 
his boyhood a great admirer of mine, as I think I have told 
you, though I was six years his senior. In strict truth, he 
was absurdly fcmd of me.' 

‘ You.have never told me of that before.’ 

* Then it waS 5mur sister I told — ^yes, it was. We 31 , you 
know I have nof seen him for many years, and naturally 
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I had quite forgotten his admiration of me m did times. 
But guess my surprise when the day before 3%sterday, I 
received a mysterious note bearing no address, and found 
on opening it that it came from him. The contents 
frightened me out bf my wits. He had returned from 
Canada to his father’s house, and conjured me by aU he 
could think of to meet him at once. But I think I* can 
repeat the exact words, thou^ I will show it to 3 mu when 
we get indoors. • 

• "My dsar Cousin Harriet,” the note said, " After tiiiji long 
absence yoq moII be surprised at my audden reappearance^ and ^ore 
by wbat 1 am going to ask. But if my life and future aip 01 any 
concern to you at I beg that you will grant my request. What 
I require 01 you, is, dear Harriet, that you meet me about eleven 
to-night by the Druid stones on Marlbury Downs, about a mile or 
more from your house. I cannot say more, except to entreat you 
to come. I will explain all when you are there. The one thing 
is, I want to see you. Come alone. Believe me, I would not ask 
this if my happiness did not hang upon it — God knows how entirely 1 
I am too agitated to say more^ — Yours, 

' **Fred.” 

' Xbat was all of it. Now, of course, I ought not to have 
gone, as it turned out, but that I did not think of then. 
1 remembered his impetuous temper, and feared that 
something grievous was impending over his head, while he 
had not a fnend in the world to help him, or anyone except 
myself t^ whom he would cate 10 make his trouble known. 
So I wrapped myself up and went to Marlbury Downs art 
the time he had named. Don’t you think 1 was courage- 
ous ? ’ 

SVery.’ 

‘ When I got there — ^but shall we not walk bn ; it is 
getting cold ? " ' Tlie Duke, however did not move, 

^ ' When I got there he came, of course, as a full-grown man 
and bfficer, and not as the lad that I had known him. When 
I hiin I was ^rry I had come. I can hardly tell you 
how he behaved. What he wanted I don't know even now ; 
it seemed to be no more than the mere meeting with me. 
He held me by th« hand and waist— O so tight — apd would 
not let me go till I had promise^ to meet Mm again. His 
manner was so strange and passionate that I was afraid 
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of him in such a lonely place, and 1 {nbniis^ to .com6. 
Then I escaped — lien I ran home — and that's all. When 
the time drew on this evening for the af^intment — 
which, of course, I never intended to.keep-r-I felt uneasy, 
lest when he i^onnd I meant to disappoint him he would 
come on to the house ; and that’s why I could not 
Butfyou are so sil^t I ’ 

' I have had a long journey.' 

‘ Then ^ house. Why did you come, 

alone ahd unattended .like this ? ^ 

' It was my humour.' 

After a moment’s silence, during whidi they moved on, 
she said, * I have thought of something whidh I hardly like 
to suggest to you. He said that if I famed to come to>nigfat 
he would wait again to-morrow night. Now, shall we 
to-morrow night go to the hill together — just to see if he is 
there ; and if he is. read him a lesson on his foolishn^ in 
nourishing this old passion, and sending h>r me so oddly, 
instead of coming to the house ? ’ 

‘ Why should we see if he’s there ? ’ said her husband 
moodily. ‘ 

‘ Because I think we ought to do something in it. Poor 
Fred 1 He would listen to you if you reasoned with him, 
and set our positions in their true light before him. It : 
would be no more than Christian kin&ess to a man who 
unquestionably is very miserable from some cause or other, 
^s head seems quite turned.’ * 

By this time they had reached the door, rung the bell, 
and waited. All the house seemed to be asleep ; but soon 
a man came to them, the horse was taken away, and.the 
Duke and Duchess went in. 

third Night 

There was no help for it. Bill Mills was obliged to stay 
on duty, in the old shepherd's absence, this evening as 
before, or give up his post and liv^. He thought as 
bravely as he could of what lay behind the Devil’s Door, 
but witl\ no great success, and was thec^ore in a measure 
relieved, even if awe^stri(^en, when he saw the forms of 
the Duke and Duchess selling across the frosted green- 
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sward. Die Duchess was a few yards in fronit ot her bus* 
band and tripped on li^tly. 

'I tell you he has not thought it woitii wh^ to come 
again I ' the Didce ^sisted, as he stood still, reluctant to 
walk further. 

‘ He is more likely to come and wait all night ; and it 
would be hat^ treatment to let him do it a second time.' 

' He is not here ; so turn and come home.' 

‘ He seems not to be here, certainly ; I wonder if any- 
thing has happened to Mm. If it has, I shall never forgive 
myself I ' ■ • 

Die Duke^ uneasily, ' 0, no. He has some other engage- 
ment.' 

‘Diat is very unlikely.' 

‘ Or perhaps he has found the distance too far.’ 

' Nor is that probable.' 

* Dien he may have thought better 6f it.’ 

* Yes, he may have thought better of it ; if, indeed, he 
is not here all the time — somewhere in the hollow behind 
the Devil's Door. Let us go and see ; it will Serve him 
right to surprise him.' 

' O, he’s not there.' 

‘ He may be lying very quiet because of you,' she said 
archly. . 

' O, no — ^not because of me 1 ' 

' Come, then. I declare, dearest, you lag like an unwill- 
ing schoolboy to-night, and there’s no responsiveness in' 
you 1 You are jealous of that poor lad, and it is quite 
absurd of you.* 

' J’U come 1 I’ll come i Say no more, Harriet I * And 
they crossed over the green. 

Wondering iwHat they would do, the young shepherd left 
the hut, and doubled behind the belt of furze, intending to 
stand near the trilithon unperceived. But, in crossing the 
few yards of open ground he was for a moment exposed to 
view. 

' Ah, I see him at last 1 ’ said the Duchess. 

' See him 1 ', said the Duke. ‘ Where ? ' 

' By the Devil's Door ; don’t you notice*a figure there ? 
Ah, my poor lover-cousin, won't yon catch it now ? ’ And 
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she laiif^d haH-f^t jlngly. ' But what's the matter ? ' die 
asked, turning to her husband. ^ 

‘ It is not he I ' said the Duke hoats^. ? It . can't be 
he I' ■ \ 

' No, it is hot he. It is too small foo- him. Tt is a bo;y/ 
' Ah, I thought so ! Boy, come here.'’ 

^ T8e youthful sheph^d advanced with apprehmisimi, 
‘What are you doing here?' * 

‘ Keeping sheep; your Grade.’ 

‘ Ah, you know me I Do you keep sheep here every 
nighf ? ' > 

‘ Off and on, my Lord Duke.’ 

‘ ‘ And what have you seen here to-night or last night ? ' 
inquired the Duchess. ' Any person waiting or walking 
about ? ’ 

The boy was ^ent. 

‘ He has seen nothing,' interrupted her husband, hiS eyes 
so forbiddingly fixed on the boy that they iseemed to shine 
like points of fire. ‘ Come, let us go. The air is too keen 
to stand in long-' 

When they were gone the boy retreated to the hut and 
sheep, less fearful now than at first — ^familiarity with the 
situation having^adually overpowered his thoughts of the 
buried man. But he was not to be left aloifis long. When 
an interval had elap.sed of about suffident length for walk- 
ing to and from Shakeforest Towers, there appeared frenn 
lhat direction the heavy form of the Duke. He now came 
alone. 

The nobleman, on his part, seemed to have eyes no less 
sharp than the boy's, for he instantly recognized the latter 
among the ewes, and came straight towards him. 

‘ Are you the shepherd lad I spoke to a short time ago ? ' 

‘ I be, my LoVd Duke.' 

‘ I^ow listen to me. Her Grace asked you what you had 
seen this last night or two up here, and you made no reply. 

I now ask the same thing, and you need not be afraid to 
answer.,- 'Have yoa seen an 3 rtbing strange these nights yon 
have h" 4 watching here ? * 

' My ajord Dilke, I be a poor heedless boy, and what I see 
I dont bear in mind.' 
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' I ask you again,' said the Duke, conuAg nearer, ' have 
you seen an}^ing strange these nights you have be^ 
watching here ? ’ 

‘ O, my Lofd Duke I I be but the under-shepherd boy, 
and my father he was but your humble Grace's hedger, and 
my mother only the cinder-woman in the back-yard I I 
fall asleep v^en left alone, and I see nothing at alii ’ 

The Duke grasj^ the boy by the shoulder, and, directly 
impending over him, stared down into his face, ‘d)id you 
see an}dhing strange done here last night, I say ? ' 

''O, my l^rd Duke, have mercy, and don’t stab me ! ' 
cried the shepherd, falling on his knees. ' I have dever 
seen you walking here, or riding here, or l5dng-in-wait for 
a man, or dragging a heavy load f ' 

‘ H’m ! ' said ids interrogator, grimly, relaxing his hold. 
' It is well to know that 3mu have never seen those things. 
Now, which would you rather — see me do those things now, 
or keep a secret all your life ? ' 

‘ Keep a secret, my Lord Duke ! ’ ^ 

‘ Sure you are able ^ ’ 

' O, your Grace, try me ! ' 

‘ Very well. And now, how do you like sheep-keeping ? ’ 

‘ Not at all. 'Tis lonely work for them that think of 
spirits, and I’hr badly used.' 

‘ I believe you. You are too' young for it. I must do 
something to make you more comfortable. You shall 
change tms smock-frock for a real doth jacket, and your 
thick boots for polished shoes. And you shall be taught 
what you have never yet heard of, and be put to school, 
and have bats and balls for the holidays, and be made a 
man of. But you must never say you have been a shep- 
herd boy, and watched on the hills at night, for shepherd 
boys are not liked in good company.’ 

‘ Trust me, my Lord Duke.’ 

‘ The very moment you forget yourself, and speak of 
your shefAierd days — ^tms year, next year, in sichool, out 
of schod, or lidmg in your carriage twenty years hence — 
at that moment my help will be withdrawn, and smash 
down you comer to shepherding forthvdth. You have 
parents, I tlunk you say ? ^ 
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' A widoWfed mother only* my Lord Duke/ 

' 111 provide for her, and make a coniiortstble woman of 
her, until you "speak of — what ? * 

' Of my shepherd days, and what, I saw.vhere/ 

' Good." If you do speak of it ? ' . 

' Smash down she comes to widowing forthwith I ' 

' That’s well — very well. But it's not enough* Come 
here.’ He took the boy across to the trilithon, and made 
him kn^el down. 

* Now; this was once a holy place/ resumed the Duke* 
' An altar stood here, erected to a venerable family of 
who^ere known and talked of long before the God we know’ 
now. So that an oath sworn here is doubly an oath. Say 
this after me : “ May all the host above — ^angels and arch- 
angels, and principalities and powers — ptmish me ; may I 
be tormented wherever I am — in the house or in the garden, 
in the fields or in the roads, in church or in chapeJ, at home 
or abroad, on land or at sea ; may I be afiBicted in eating 
and in drinking, in growing up and in growing old, in living 
and d3nng, inwardly and outwardly, and for always, if I 
ever sp^k of my life as a shepherd boy, or of what I have 
seen done on this Marlbury Down. So be it, and so let it 
be. Amen and^men.” Now kiss the stone.' 

The trembling boy repeated the words, and ki^d the 
stone, as desired. 

The Duke led him off by the hand. That night the 
jimior shepherd slept in Shakeforest Towers, and me next 
day he was sent away for tuition to a remote village. 
Thence he went to a preparatory establishment, and in due 
course to a public school. ^ ^ 

Fourth Night 

On a winter evening many years subsequent to the above- 
mentioned occurrences, the ci-devant shepherd sat in a well- 
furnished ofSce in the no|^h wing of Shakeforest Towers in 
the guise of an ordinary educated man of business. He 
appeared at this time as a person of thirty-eight or forty, 
though actually he was several years younger. A woqi and 
restless glance of the eye now and then, when he lifted his 
head to search for some letter or paper which had been 
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midaid, seemed tb denote that his 'was not' a mind so 
thoronghly at ease as his sorroimdings might have led an 
observer to expect. His pallor, too, was remarkable for a 
countryman. He wste professedly engaged in ■writing, but 
he , shaped not a word. He had sat there only a few 
minutes, when, laying down his pen and pukiing back his 
chair, he rested a hand uneasily on each of the chair-arms 
and looked on the floor. 

Soon he, arose and left the room. His comse w|^ along 
a passage which ended in a central octagonal hall ; crossing 
th% be knocked at a door. A faint, though deep, voice 
told him to come in. The room he entered was the library, 
and it was tenanted by a single person onl}' — ^his patron- 
the Duke. 

During this long interval of years the Duke had lost all 
his heaviness of bimd. He was, indeed, almost a skeleton ; 
his white hair was thin, and his hands were nearly trans- 
parent. ' Oh — Mills ? ’ he mtumured. ‘ Sit down. What 
is it ? ’ 

'Nothing new, 3mur Grace. Nobody to speak of has 
written, and nol^y has called.’ 

* Ah — ^what then ? You look concerned.' 

' Old times have come to life, owing to something waking 
them.' • 

' Old times be cursed — ^which” old times are they ? ' 

^ ' That Christmas week twenty-tw years ago, when the 
late Duchess’s cousin Frederick implored her to meet him' 
on Marlbury Dojvns. I saw the meeting — it was just such 
a night as this — and I, as you know, saw more. She met 
hinv once, but not the second time.’ 

' Mills, shall I recall some words to you — ^the words of an 
oath taken on that hill by a shepherd boy ? ' 

' It is uimecessary. He has strenuously kept that oath 
and promise. Since that night no sound of his shepherd 
life has crossed hfe lips — even to yourself. But do jmu 
wish to hear more, or do you not, your Grace ? ’ 

' I wish to hear no more,' said the Duke sulleidy. 

' Very well ; let ^t be so. But a time seems coming — 
may be quite near at hand — ^when, in spite of my lips, that 
episode will allow* itself to. go iflidivulged no Itmger.' 
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‘ I widi to hear no more I ' repeated^lhe Duke. 

‘ You need be under no fear of treadiery ir^tn me/ said 
the steward, somewhat bitterly. ' I am a man to whom 

? )u have been ldind~no patron coi^d have been Sander. 

00 have clothed and educated me ; have installed me 
here^ and I am not unmindful. But what of it-rhas yohr 
Grace gained much by my stanchness? I tiiink not. 
There was great excitement about Captain Ogboume's dis^ 
appearance, but 1 spoke not a word. And hiSi>^body has 
never been found. For twenty-two 3?ears I have wondered 
what* you did with him. Now I know. A circumstance 
tha# occurred this afternoon recalled the time to me most 
forcibly. To make it certain to myself that all was not a 
dream, I went up there with a spade ; I searched, and saw 
enough to know that something , decays there in a closed 
badger’s hole.' 

* Mills, do you* think the DucheSs guessed ? * 

* She never did, I am sure, to the day of her death.* 

' Did you leave all as you found it on the hill ? * 

' I did.* 

‘ What made you think of going up there this particular 
afternoon ? ' 

' What your Grace says you don't wish to be told.' 
The Duke was silent ; and the stillness of the evening 
was so marked that there reached their ears from the outer 
air the soimd of a tolling bell. ^ 

' What is that bell tolling for ? ' asked the nobleman. 
‘ For what I came to tell you of, your Grace/ 

' You torment me— it is your way ! ' said the Duke 
querulously. ‘ Who's dead in the village ? * ^ 

* The oldest man — the old shepherd,' 

* Dead at last — ^how old is he ? ' 

' Ninety-four.' ^ 

' And I am only seventy. I have four-and-twenty years 
to the good ! ' ^ 

' I served under that *old man when I kept sheep on 
Marlbury Dowi^. And he was on the hill that second 
night, when I first exchanged words with your Grace. He 
was on ihe hill M the time ; but I did not know he was 
there — nor did you.' 
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*, Ah 1 ’ said th6 Duke, starting up. ‘ Go aa-^l 3 ndd the 
point — you may tell f ’ 

* I heard this afternoon that he was at the po^t of death. 
It was that whidi sd me thinking of that past time — and 
induced me to search on the hill for what 1 have told you. 
Coming back I heard that he wished to see the Vicar to 
confess to him a secret he had kept for more than tw«ity 
years — " out of respect to-my Lord the Duke " — something 
that he had seen committed on Marlbury Downs when 
returning to the flock on a December night twenty-two 
years ago. I have thought it over. He had left me in 
charge that evening ; but he was in the habit of coming 
back suddenly, lost I should have fallen asleep. That 
ni|^t I saw nothing of him, though he had promised to 
return. He must have returned, and — found reason to 
keep in hiding. It is all plain. The next thing is that the 
Vicar went to him two hours ago. Further than that I 
have not heard.' 

‘ It is quite enough. I will see the Vicar at daybreak 
to-morrow.' 

* What to do ? ' 


' Stop his tongue for four-and-twenty years — ^till I am 
dead at ninety-four, like the sh^herd.' , 

‘ Your Grace — ^while you impose silence on me, I will not 
speak, even though my neck should pay the penalty. I 
promised to be^ours, dnd I am yours. But is this per- 
sistence 'of any avail ? ' 

' I'll stop his tongue, T say ! ’ cried the Duke with some 
of his old rugged force. 'Now, you go^'home to bed. 
Mills, and leave me to manage him.' 

The interview ended, and tire steward withdrew. The 
n^ht, as he had said, was just such an one as the night of 
twenty-two 3%3rs before, and the events of the evmiing 
destroyed in him aU regard for the season as one of cheer- 
fulness and goodwill. He went off to his own house on 
the further verge of the pwk, where he led a londy life, 
semrediy calling any man trien^ At eleveh he prepared to 
retire to bed^but did not retire. He sat down and 
reflected. Tw^ve o'clock struck; he hxdsed out at the 
colourless momi, aud, puxmpted'l^ he knew not what, put 
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his hat and emerged into the air. I&t?e,J^tQiaai IGUs 
strolled on and on, till he reached the tojp rof Mailbory 
Downs, a spot he had not visited at this hcnir><tf t!» night 
during the whole score-and-odd years. .• 

He placed himself, as nearly as he could gness, tm the 
spot where the shepl^rd’s hut had stood. - No lamhu:^ was 
in progress there now, and the dd shepherd aho had used 
him so roughly had ceased from his labours that very day. 
But the*t^thon stood up white as ever; and, oosdng 
the intervening sward, the steward fan^^fally i^a&ed his 
mouth against the stone. Restless and ^-reproachful as . 
he ^as, he could not resist a smile as he thought of the 
teiTif3dng oath of compact, sealed by a kiss upon the stones 
of a Pagan temple. But he had kept his word, rather as a 
promise than as a formal vow, with much worldly advantage 
to himself, though not much happiness ; till increase of 
years had bred reactionary feelinp which led him to receive 
&e news of to-night with emotions akin to relief. 

While leaning against the Devil’s Door and thinking on 
these things, he became conscious that he was not the only 
inhabitant of the down. A figure in white was moving 
across his front with long, noiseless strides. Mills stood 
motionless, and* when the form drew quite hear he per- 
ceived it to be that of the Duke himself in his nightshirt 
— ^apparently walking in his sleep. Not to alarm die old 
man, Mills clung dose to the shadow of the stom. The 
TBuke went straight on into the hollow. There he knelt 
down, and beg^ scratching the earth with his hands like a 
badger. After* a few minutes he arose, sighed heavily, and 
retraced his steps as he had come. . 

Fearing that he plight harm himself, yet umi^ng to 
arouse him, the steward followed noiselessly. The Duke 
kept on his path unerringly, entered the park, and made 
for( {he house, where he let himsdf in by a window that 
stood opeur-^the one probably by whidf he had come out. 
Mills softly dosed the window behind, his patron, and then 
retired homeward to await the revdatioins of the morning, 
deeming.it unnecessary to alarm the house. 

However, hd felt uneaj^y during the rmnaindo' of the 
night, no iess.,.dn account of the Dukds personal ccmdition 
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thari because gl that whkb 'was inuniuent ue;^ day. Early 
in title moming be called at Sbakeforest To^s. The 
blinds were down, and there was something singular upon 
the porter's face when he opened the door. The steward 
inquired for the Duke. 

The man's voice was subdued'as he replied ; * Sir, 1 am 
sorry to say that his Grace is dead I He left his room smne 
time in the night, and wandered about nobody knows 
wh^e. On returning to the upper floor he lost his balance 
and fdl downstairs/ 

The steward told the tale of the Down before the Vicar 
had spoken. Mills had alw’a3rs intended to do so after 
the death of the Duke. The consequences to himself he 
underwent cheerfully ; but his life was not prolonged. 
He died, a farmer at the Cape, when still somewhat under 
forty-nine years of age. 

The splendid Marlbury breeding flock is as renowned as 
ever, and, to the eye, seems the same in every particular 
that it was in earlier times ; but the animals which com- 
posed it on the occasion of the events gathered from the 
Justice are divided by many ovine generations from its 
members now. Lambing Comer has long since ceased to 
be used for lambing purposes, though the name still lingers 
on as the appellation of the spot. This abandonment of 
site may, be partly owing to the removal of the high furze 
bushes which lent such convenient shelter at that date. 
Partly, too, it may be due to another circijpistance. For 
it is said by present shepherds in that distnct that during 
the, nights of Christmas week flitting shapes are seen in 
the open^space around the trilithon,;, together with the 
gl^m of a weapon, and the shadow A a man dragg^g a 
burden into the hollow. But of these things there is no 
certain testimony. 

CkrisiMas 1881 . 
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We had been talking of the Georgian glories of our old- 
fashion€;(l watering-place, which now, with its substantial 
russet-red and dun brick buildings in the style of the year 
eighteen hundred, looks like one side of a Soho or Blooms- « 
bury ’Street transported to the shore, and draws a smile 
from the modem tourist who has no eye for solidity of 
build. The writer, quite a youth, was present merely as a 
listener. The conversation pibceeded from general sub- 
jects to particular, until old Mrs- H- , whose memory 

was as perfect at eighty as it had ever been in her life, 
interested us all by the obvious fidelity with which she 
repeated a story many times related to her by her mother 
when our aged friend was a girl — a domestic drama much 
affecting the life of an acquaintance of her said parent, 
one Mademoiselle V a teacher of French. The inci- 

dents occurred in the town during the heyday of its for- 
tunes, at the time of our brief peace with France in 1802-3. 

' I wrote it down in the shape of a story some years ago, 

just after my mother’s death,’ said Mrs. H ^ * It is 

locked up in my desk there now.’ 

' Read it ! ' said we. ' 

' No,' said she ; ' the light is bad, and I can remember 
it well enough, word for word, flourishes and all.' We 
could not be choosers in the circumstances, and she began. 

' There are two in it, of course, the man and the woman, 
and It was on an evening in September that she first got to 
know him. There had not been such a grand gathering 
on the Esplanade all the season. ^^His Majesty King George 
the Third was pmsent, with all the princesses and 
duke^ while upwards of three bundled of the general 
nobility oxid other person^ of distinction were also ja the 
town at the time. Carriages and other conveyances Vere 
, ' 908 
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am\nitg every minute from London and eisewha% ; and 
ufilieii among the rest a ^abby stage*coaGh came in by a' 
by-route along the coast from Havenpool, an 4 drew up 
' at a second-r^e tavern, it attracted ocnnparativdiy little 
notice. . ■ * . 

' From this dusty vdiide a man alight^, left his small 
quantity of luggage temporarily at the office, and walked 
^ong the street as if to look for lodgings. 

/He was about forty-five — ^possibly fifty — and wore a 
long coat of faded superfine doth, with a heavy cdlar, and 
a bunched-up neckcloth. He seemed to desire obscraity. 

* But the display appeared presently to strike him,‘and 
he asked of a rustic he met in the street what was going 
on; his accent being that of one to whom English pro- 
nundation was di%;olt. 

‘ The countr3maan looked at him with a slight surprise, 
and said, " King Jarge is here and his royal Cwort." 

* The stranger inquired if they were going to stay long. 

‘ *' Don't Imow, Sir. Same as they always do, I sup- 
pose.” 

' " How long is that ? " 

' " Till some time in OctobCT. They've come here every 
summer since eighty-nine." > 

' The stranger moved onward down St. Thomas Street, 
and approached the bridge over the harbour backwater, 
that thep, as now, connected the old town with the more 
modem portion. The spot was* swept with the rays of a 
low sun, which lit up the harbour lengthwise, and shone 
under the brim of t^ man's hat and mto his eyes as he 
looked westward. Against the radiance figmres were cross- 
ing in the opposite dr^tion to his own ; ainong them this 
lady of my mother's later acquaintance, Mademdsdle 

Vi . She was the daughter of a good old French family, 

mid at that date a pale woman, twenty-eight or thirty 
years of age, tall and elegant in figure, but plainly dressed 
and wearing that evening (she said) a small muslin, shawl 
crossed over the bosom in the fadaimi of the time, and 
tied behind^ >. 

* At sight'dC his face, whidi, ks she used to tell us, was 
unusually distinct in peering sunfight, she could not 
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bdp giving a little shiiek of. h(HT<^, ioif it ten;i^te. zeasQa~ 
copnected vritii liei: history, and vjKa&fi^g p’few st^ 
farther, sank down against the pazapiet m. the hcidge 
in a fainting fit. . • /’ : , , 

' In his peoccupatidh the lon^ign gentleman had hardly 
noticed her, bat her strange oollap^ immediately atbraOted 
his attention.' He quickly crossed the carriage-way, pi<^nd 
her up, mid carried her into the first ^op adjoinhaig the 
bridge, lexplauung that she was a lady who had been taken 
ill outnde. 

‘ $he soon revived j but, clearly much puzzled, her helpW; 
pe^ieived that she still had a dread .of him which was suffi- 
■ dent to hinder her complete recovery of self-command. 
She spoke in a quick and nervous way to the shopkeeper, 
asking him to a coach. ' ^ 

' This the shopkeeper did, Mademoiselle V-'^ — and the 
stranger remaining in constrained silence while he was 
gone. The coach came up, and giving the man the addr^s, 
she entered it and drove away. 

' “ Who is that lady ? ” said the newly arrived gentle- 
man. 

* " She's of your nation, as I should make bold to sup- 
pose,” said the shopkeeper. And he told the other that, 

she was Mademoisdle V , governess a,t General Neili^ 

bold’s, in the same town. ■ 

‘ “ You have many foreigners here ? *’ tha stranger 
'•inquired. * 

‘"Yes, though mostly Hanoverians. But since the 
peace they are learning ' French a good deal in gmiteel 
society, and French instructors are rather in donand." 

‘ " Yes, I teach it," said the visitor. " I am looking 
for. a tut<»ship in an academy.” 

‘.The information given by the burgess to the French- 
man seemed to eiqdain to the lattor nothing of his country- 
woman's ccmdnct — ^vdiich, ind^, was the case — and he 
left the shopi taking'ilus course again over the bridge and 
along the south quap to the Old Rooms Inn, where he 
engaged a bedchamber. ^ * 

' 'Ihoughts bf the wmahn who had betrayed such r^gita- 
^ ticai at sight of Mm lingered naturally '^ough with the 
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Though, as Z stated, not inuchiess t)m thirty 
y&krs of age. Mademoiselle V——, one ,df his «wn nation, 
and of highly r^ed and delicate appearance, had kindled 
a singular interest in the middle>aged gentleman's breast, 
and her laige dark eyes, as they had opened and shrank 
from him, exhibited a pathetic beauty to which hardly 
any man could have been insensible. 

'The next day, having written some letters, he went 
out and made known at the office of the town " Guide " 
and of the newspaper, that a teacher of French and calli- 
graphy had arrived, leaving a card at the bookseller’s to 
the same effect. He then walked on aimlessly, but" at 
length inquired the way to General Newbold’s. At the 
door, without giving his name, he asked to see Mademoiselle 
V — — , and was shown into a little back parlour, where 
she came to him with a gaze of smrprise. 

‘ " My God 1 Why do you intrude here, Monsieur ? " 
she gasped in' French as soon as she saw his ffice. 

“ You were taken ill yesterday. I helped you. You 
might have been run over if I had not picked you up. It 
-was an act of ample humanity certairdy ; but I thought 
I might come to ask if you had recovered ? " 

‘ She had turned aside, and had sc3u:cel]» heard a word 
of his speech. " I hate 3 ^u, infamous man ( ” she said. 
" I cannot bear your helping me. Go away 1 ” 

' “ Bnt.smu are a stranger to me.” 

‘ " I know 3 ?ou too well 1 ” * 

* “ You have the advantage then, Mademoiselle. 1 am a 
newcom^- here. I nevar have seen you before to my 
knowledge ; and I certainly do not, could not, hate you.” 

' *' Are you not Monsieur B ? " 

* He ffinched. ” I am— in Paris," he said. ” But here 

I am Monsieur G .” 

' " That is trivial. You are the man I say you are,” 

‘ “.Ho^ did you know my real n^e, Mademoisdle ? 

‘ " I saw you in years gone by, liben yon did not see 
me. You were formerly Memba of the Committee of 
l^blic Safety, under ihe ConvCT|ion." 

' " I was." \ - 

* “ You gmllotini^ my father, my bio&et, my unde — 
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all my family, neady, broke my motbef's hjeait; They 
had done nothing bat keep silence. .Thek* sentiments 
were only guessed. Their headless corpses were thrown, 
indisaiminately into-the ditdi of the Moiu^nx Cemetery; 
and destroyed with lime." • ’ ' 

‘ He nodded. 

‘ " You left me without a fiiend, and here I ant'now,, 
alone in a foreign land." 

‘ " Ijom sorry for you,” Said he. " Sorry for the conse- 
quence, not for , the intent. What I did was a matter of 
conldence, a^d, from- a point of view ihdisceniible by 
I did right. I profited not a farth^g. But I sh^ not . 
■ argue this. You have the satisfaction of seeing me here 
an exile also, in poverty, betrayed by comrades, as friend- 
less as yourself.” 

‘ ” It is no ss^tisfaction to me. Monsieur.” 

‘ " Well, things done cannot be altered. Now to the 
question : are you quite recovered ? ” 

‘ •' Not from dislike and dread of you— -otherwise, yes.” 

' “ Good morning. Mademoiselle.” 

‘ ” Good morning.” 

‘ They did not meet again till one evening at the theatre 
(which my mother’s friend was with great difficulty induced 
to frequent, to perfect herself in English pronunciation, 
the idea she entertained at that time being to become a 
^ teacher of English in her own country later aon). She 
Wound him sitting next to her, and it made her pale, and 

r6Stl6SS. 

‘ " You are still afraid of me ? ” 

‘ " I am. O cannot you understand I " * 

‘ He signified the affirmative. 

I follow the play with difficulty,” he said presently. 

‘."So do said she. 

' He regarded her long, and she was ccniscious of his 
look ; and while she kept her eyes on, the stage they Med 
with tears. Still she would not move, and ffie tears ran 
visibly down her cheek, though the play was a merry one, 
being no other than Ifc. Shoidan’s coedb^ of " The Rivals," 
with khr. S. Kemble a& Captain Absdnte. He saiy her 
distress, and that her mind was ^ewheie ; arid atemptly 
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rising tcom his seat at candle-saufBng ri^ h& left the 
theatre. * , 

* Though he lived in the old town, and riie in the new, 
they frequently- saw each other at a distance. One of 
these occasions' was whoi riie was on the north ride ol the 
harbour, by the ferry, waiting for the boat to take her 
across. He was standing by Cove Row^ <ni the quay 
opposite. Instead of entering the boat when it arrived 
she stepped back from the quay; but lookup to see if he 
remained riie beheld him pointing with ^ finger 'to the 
ferry-boat. ■ 4 ' 

‘ “ Enter 1 " he said, in a voice loud enough to rekch 
har. 

‘Mademoiselle V stood still. 

' " Enter I " he said, and, as she did not move, he repeated 
the word a third time. 

‘ She had really been going to cross, and now approached 
and stepped down into the boat. Though she did not 
raise h^ eyes she knew that he was watching her over. 
At the landing-steps she saw from under the brim of her 
hat a hand stretdied down. The steps were steep and 
slippery. 

‘ " No. Monsieur,'' she said. " Unless, indeed, you 
believe in God, and repent of your evil past 1 ” 

' I am sorry 5 ?ou wore made to sufier. But I only 
believe in„the god called Rteson, and I do not repent. I 
was the instrument of a national prindple. Your friends- 
were not sacrificed for any ends of mine." 

' She thoeupon withhrid her hand, and clambered up 
unassisted. . He went on, ascending the Look-out Hill, 
and disappearing over the brow. Ho^ -way was in the 
same direction her errand being to bring home the two 
: yonng girls under her diarge, who had gone to the diff 
fcff an Uiring. 'When she joined them at the top she saw 
his scditary figure at the further edge, standing motionless 
against the sea. All the while that she remained with hta* 
pipils he stood mthout turning, as if looking at the frigates 
ffl the roadstead, hoi more probaMy in med^tion, uncon- 
scious where he was. In leaving the spot <me .of the diil- 
dren threw awy half a ^nge-biscuit ^t she had bem 
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eatiogi Passing near, it he stooped, p(±pS it .1^ ear^tily. 
and put it in p|K^t. , / , 

* Mademoisdle V- — came hoanewaid; askmg. Iteersdf. 

“Can he be starving? '^ . ; , »•., 

‘ Frmn that day he \rds invisible for so lot^ a'ihm that 
she thought he h^ gone away altngetha. Bnt^^ eveii- 
ing a note came to her, and she opened it trem^hig. 

‘ I am here ill/* it said, '* and, asyon know, alone. Thereto one 
or two tittle things 1 Want done, in case my death should occur,/ 
and I should prefer not to ask the people^ere, if it could be avoided. 
Ha.\m you eno^h of the gift of charity to come and carry out my 
wii^es before ft is too late ? ** 

‘ Now SO it was that, since seeing him possess himself 
of the broken cake, she had insensibly begim to feel some- 
thing that was more than ctiiiosity; though perhaps less 
than anxiety, about this fellow-countryman of hers ; and 
it was not in her nervous and sensitive heart to resist his 
appeal. She found his lodging (to which he had removed 
from the Old Rooms Inn for economy) to be a room over a 
shop, half-way up the steep and narrow street of the old 
town, to which the fashionable visitors seldom penetrated. 
With some misgiving she entered the house, and was 
admitted to the chamber where he lay. 

' You are too good, too good," he murmured. Arid 
presently, " You need not shut the door. You will feel 
safer, and they will not understand what we say.'^ 

• ‘ " Are you in want, Monsieur ? Can I ^ve yoU" " 

' " No, no. I merely want you to do a trifling thing or 
two that I. have not strength enough to do myself. No- 
body in the town but you knows who,,! really.am — ^unless 
you have told ? " 

I have not told ... I thought you might have acted 
from principle in those sad days, even — " 

' " You are kind to concede that mu^. However, to 
the present. I was able to destroy my few papers before 
I became so weak. . . . But in the dkawer there you will 
find some pieces of linen dothing — only two or three- 
marked. with initials that may be recopiized. Will you 
rip them out “with a penknife ? " 

' She searched as bf<hlen, found the garmeiitsu ctit out ‘ 
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the 'stitches of the lettering, and repla^ the linen as 
before. A proanse to post, in the 0i^nt of his death, a 
letter he put in hand, completed all that he required 
of her. 

' He thanked her.. " I think you seem sorry for me,'" he 
murmured. “ And I am surprised. You are sorry ? 

‘ She evaded the question. " Do you repent and 
believe ? " she asked. 

' No." 

" Contrary to her expectations and his own he recovered, 
though very slowly ; and her manner grew more distant 
thenceforward, though his influence upon her was deeper 
than she knew. Weeks passed away, and the month of 
May arrived. One day at this time she met him walking 
slowly along the beach to the northward. 

‘ " You know the news ? " he said. 

* " You mean of the rupture between France and England 
again ? " 

' " Yes ; and the feeling of antagonism is stronger than 
it was in the last war, owing to Bonaparte's high-handed 
arrest of the innocent English who were travelling in our 
country for pleasure. I feel that the war will be long and 
bitter ; and that my wish to live unkno^vn in England 
will be frustrated. See here." 

'He took from his pocket a piece of the single news- 
paper which circulated in the county in those ^ys, and 
she read— 

The magistrates acting under the Alien Act have been requested 
to direct a very scrutinizing eye to the Academies in our towns and 
othe* places;,. in which French tutors are employed, and to all of 
that nationality who pfofess to be teachers in this countt^ Many 
of them are known to be inveterate Enemies and Traitors to the 
nation among whose people they have found a livelihood and a 
home.^' 

' He oontinued : " I have observed since the declaration 
of war a marked difference in the conduct, of the rougher 
class of pebjile here towards me. If a great battle were 
to occur — ^as it 30Q11 will, no doubt — feding wonld grow 
to a pitdi that would make it impossible for me, a di%uised 
man of no Imown occupation, to stay here. With you, 
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wh<se dutfes sis^ antecedents are known, it ma^ be less 
difficult, bat still mqdeasant. Now 1 |)ro^o$e this. Yon 
have probaWy se^ how my deep sympaHif wifih yoa has, 
quickened to a warm feeling ; and ^hat I.-say 1 $, will you 
agree to give, me a title to protect you by honooring me 
with your band ? I am older than you, It is tens; 1m| as 
husband and wife we can leave £n|^d togeiho', and 
make the whole world our coimtry. Tho^^ 1 would pro- 
pose ^2|{iebec, in Canada, as the place which offers the best 
promise of a home.*' 

‘ • My God 1 You surprise me I " said she. 

•*' But you accept my proposal ? *' 

' " No. no I " 

' " And 3 fet I think you will. Mademoiselle, some day 1 " 

' " I think not.” 

' ” I won’t distress you further now." , 

' " Much thanks. ... I am glad to see you lookmg 
better. Monsieur ; 1 mean you are lookmg better.” 

‘ " Ah, yes. I am improving. I walk in the sun every 
day.” 

' And almost every day ^e saw him — ^sometimes nod- 
ding stiffly only, sometimes exchanging formal dvitities. 

“ You are not gone yet,” she said on one of these occasions. 

' '* No. At present I don’t think of going without you.” 

' " But you find it uncomfortable here’? ” 

‘ '' Somewhat. So when will you have pity on me ? ” . i* 
, ' She shook her head and went on her way.* Yet she 
was a little moved. " He did it on prindple,” she would 
murmur. " He had no animosity towards them, and pro- 
fited nothing ! " . , • 

‘ She^ wondered how' he lived. It was evid(mt that he 
could not be so poor as she had thought ; his pretended 
poverty might, be to escape notice. She could not tell, 
but she knew that she was dangerously interested in him. 

'And he still mended, till his thin, pede ffice' became 
more full and firm. As he mended she had to meet that 
request of his, advanced with even stronger insisteacy, 
‘The arrival of the King and Court for the season as. 
usual Ifroug^b matters to a climax for these two l^ely 
exiles and fdlow wunHy-peofde. The Kite's awkward 
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preferrace for a part td the coast in sudFi^anglbrous prox- 
imiiy to France made it necessary that a strict military 
vigilance should be exercised to guard the royed residents. 
Hmf-a-dosen feigates, were eveiy night posted in a line 
aaoss the bay, and two lines of saitinels, one at the water's 
edge and another behind the E^lanade, occupied the 
whole sea-froht.^after eight every night. The watering- 
place w^ grdw^ an inconvenient residence even for 
Mademdselle herself, her friendship for this strange 
Fre^h tutor and writing-master who nev^ had any pupls 
having been observed % many who slightly Imewcher. 
The (feral's wife, wh(^ dependent she was, repeatedly 
wajmed her against the acquaintance ; while the Hano- 
verian and other soldiers of the Foreign Legion, who had 
(Escovered the nationality of her friend, were more aggres- 
sive than the English military gallants who made it their 
buriness to notice bef. 

‘ In this tense stat&of affairs her answers became more 
agitated. “ O Heaven, how can I many you 1 " she would 
say. 

' " Yon will ; surely you will ! " he answered again. 
“ I don’t leave without you. And I shall soon be interro- 
gated before the m^strates if I stay here; probably 
imprisoned. You will come ? " 

' She felt her defences breaking down. Contrary to all 
.i^reason and sense of family honour she was, by some abnor- 
mal craving, inclining to a tenderness for him that was 
founded on its opposite. Sometimes her warm sentiments 
burnt lower than at others, and then the enormity of her 
condud showed itself in mcae staring hues. 

* Shortly after this he came with a resigned look on his 
Uue. “ It is as 1 expected," he smd, " I have received a 
hint to go. In good sooA, I am no Bonapaiiist — I am 
no enem^ to England ; but the presence of ^e King made 
it impo^ble for a foreigner wi^ no visible occupation, 
and who may be a spy, to rem&i at large in the town. 
The authorities are dvil, but firm. They are no more than 
reasmiable. Good. «. I must go. You . must come also.” 

‘ She did not speak. But she nodded assart, bar eyes 
drooping. 
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* Qa her '«rajr^tihdc to the house «i: the Espba^ she. 

said to herself, 1 am glad, 1 am glad t could i^t do 
otherwise. It is rendering good ica evil 1 " iknew 

how she mocked herself in this, and that pnn- 

ci{de had not operated one jot in h^ acceptanK^ m him. 
In truth she Jiad not realized till now the full {ae^ce'd 
the emotion which had unconsciously grown , up in her for- „ 
this londy and severe man, who, in her^tr^tkm, was ’: 
vengeance and itrdigion personified. He seeined to absorb " 
her whole nature, and, absorbing, to control it. 

'fiaday or two before the one fixed fw the wedding/ 
thou dimiced to come to her a letter from the only acqnaih*' 
tance of her own sex and country she possessed in En^and, 
one to vrhom she had sent intelligence of her approadiiog 
marriage, without mentioning. with sdiom. This friend's 
misfortunes had been somewhat similar to her own, whidi 
fact had been one cause of their intimacy ; her friend’s 
sister, a non of the Abbey of Montmartre, having perished 
on the scaffold at the hsmds of the same ComitI de Salut 

Public which had numbered Mademoiselle V -’s affianced 

among its members. The writer had felt hm* position . 
much again of late, since the renewal of the war, she said ; 
and the letter v^ound up with a fresh denunciation of the 
authors of their mutual bereav^ent and subsequent 
troubles. 

‘ Coming just then, its cont^ts produced upon Made- 

mtxsdle y the effect of aipail of water upon a sonh- ^ 

nambulist What had she been doing in betrothing henelf 
to this man 1 Was she not making hersdf a {arridde after 
the event ? At this crisis in her feelings her lover ^j^tUed^ 
He behdd her trembling, and, in i^ly to his '^uestkm, 
she told him of ho: scruples with unpulsive candour. * 

' She had not intended to do this, but his attitude of 
tender conunand coerced her into frankness. Thereu^n - 
he exhibited an agitatkm^ never before apparent in him. 
He said, ” But all lhatife past. You are the symbol of 
Charity, and we are pledged to let bygemes be." 

* His words soothed her for the mcpient, but she was 
sadly silent, and he went away. 

' Thsit ni^t rile saw (as'riie mmly bdieved to the end of 
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her Hfe) a divindy seat viaon. A prosissidi of her lost 
rdatives-^fath^, brother, unde, cordn-^^^seem^ to txoss 
&er chamba: between her bed and the window, and when 
die endeavoured to trace Iheir features ^ pesodved them 
to be headless, and that she had recognized them by their 
familiar dothes onls^. In the morning she could not shake 
off the effects of this appearance on W nerves. All that 
day she .saw nothing of her wooer, he being occupied in 
making arrangements for their dep^ture. It §^w towards 
evening — ^ffie marriage eve ; but, in spite of his reassuring 
visit, h^ sense of family duty waxed stronger now that she 
was left alone. Yet, she adred herself, how could die; alone 
and unprotected, go at this eleventh hom and reassert to an 
affianced husband that die could not and would not marry 
him while admitting at the same time that she loved him ? 
The dtuation dismayed her. She had relinquished her post 
as governess, and was staying tempmaiily in a room near 
the coach-office, where she expected him to call in the morn- 
ing to cany out the business of thair union and departure. 

‘ Wisdy or foolishly, Mademoisdle V came to a 

resolution : that her only safety lay in flight. His con- 
tiguity influenced her too sensibly ; she coffid not reason. 
So packing up her few possessions and {dqping on the table 
the small ^m she owed, she went out privatdy, secured a 
last available seat in the London coach, and, almost before 
she had fully weighed her action, she was rolling out of 
the town in the dusk of i&e September evening. 

‘ Having takmi this startling step she began to reflect 
upon her reasons. He had been one of that tragic Com- 
miHeil the sound of whose name was a horror to uie civil- 
ized world ; yet he had been only one of several members, 
and, it seemed, not the most active. He had marked 
down names on principle, had felt no pei:sonal enmity 
against his victims, and had enriched hiWilf not a sou 
out of the office he had held. Nothing could change the 
past. Meanwhile he loved her.ffhd her heart inclined to 
as much of him as she could detach from that past. Why 
not, as he had suggested, bnzy memories, arid inangpratp a 
new era by this union ? In oth^ words, why itcH; indr^ 
her tenderness, ance its .nullifloatkm coidd do no good. 
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' Thus she^hel^^sdf-coHmninb in her seat hi the coach^ 
pas^xig through Casterbridge, and Shott5f(kd| ^d on to 
the Vmte Hart at Melchesteiy^at which whole 

fabric of her recent intentions crumbled doiipi* Better be 
staunch having got so far ; let things take their course, 
and many boldly the man who had so impressed her. How 
great he was; how small was she ! And she had presumed 
to judge him I Abandoning her place in the coach with 
the prec^tancy that had characterized her tak^ it, she 
waited till the vehicle had driven off, something in the 
depasting shapes of the outside passengers against the star^ ^ 
lit sky giving her a start, as she afterwards remembered. 
Presently the down coach, " The Morning Herald/* entered 
the city, and she hastily obtained a pl^e on the top. 

' “ I’ll be firm — I’ll be his-^if it cost me my immortal 
soul ! she said. And with troubled breathings she jour- 
neyed back over the road she had just traced- 

' She reached our royal watering-place by the time the 
day broke, and her first aim was to get back to the hired 
room in which her last few days had been spent. When 
the landlady appeai;ed at the door in response to Mademoi- 
selle V ’s nervous summons, she explained her sudden 

departure and rotum as best she could ; and no objection 
being offered to her re-engagement of the room for one 
day longer she ascended to the chamber and sat down 
panting. She was back once more, and her wild tergiver- 
sations were a secret from him ^hom alone they colhcemed. 

" A sealed letter wa^ on the 'mantelpiece. ** Yes, *it is 
directed to you, Ma^moiselle," said the woman who had 
followed her. " But we were wondering what to dO with 
it. A town messenger brought it after you had gone fast 
night.*' 

' When the landlady had left, Mademdselle V — - opened 
the tetter and read — 

My pbar and HONouRite'3?*RiBND. — You liave been thrcragbout 
our acquaintance absolutely' candid concerning your misgivings. 
But I live l»een reserved concerning mine. That is the diSerence 
between ns. You probably have not guessed that every quahn 
you have felt on the subject of our marriajb has been paralleled 
in my heart to thb full. Xlmsi it happened that your involuntary 
outburst of remorse yesterday, though mech.anicaUy deprecate by 
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me M your presence, wm a last item in my om doifbts the tHs- 
dw of OUT union, giving them a force that I oould no tenger with- 
$tend* I came home ; andj on reflection, much an I honour and 
aido^ yo^* I decide to set ybu free. 

** As one whose life Ims h^ devoted, and 1 may say sacriflced, 
to the cause of Liberty, I cannot aHow your Judgment {probably a 
perman^t one) to be fettered be;^nd release ny a. wl^h 

may be transient only. 

“ It would be no less than excruciating to both that X should 
announce this decision to you by word of mduth. I have there- 
fore taheh the less painful course of writing. Before you receive 
1 shall have left the town by the evening coach f6r London, 
on xeachinl^ which city my movements will be revealed to none. 

Kegard me. Mademoiselle, as dead, and accept my i^ewed 
assurances of respect, remembrance, and afiection/* ' « 

'When she had recovei»d from her shock of surprise 
and grief, she remembered that at the starting of the coach 
. out of Melchester before dawn, the shape of a figure among 
the outside passengers against the starlit sky had caused 
her a momentary start, from its resemblance to that of 
her friend. Knowing notliing of each other's intentions, 
and screened from each other by the darkness, they had 
left the town by the same conveyance, " He, the greater, 
persevered ; I, the smaller, returned 1^' she said. 

' Recovering from her stupor, Mademoiselle V be- 

thought hersdf again of her employer, Mrs. Newbold, 
whom recent events had estranged. To that lady die 
went with a full heart, and explained everything. Mrs. 
Newbold kept to herself Jfser opinion of the episode, and 
reinstalled the deserted bxMe in her old position as governess 
to the family. 

' A governess she remained to the end of her days. After 
the final peace with France die became acquainted with 
ipy mother, to whom by d^ee^^ she imparted these e3q)eri- 
ences of hers. As hm: hair grew white, and features 

pinched. Mademoiselle \#>tild wonder what nook of 

the world contained her Iovrt, if^he lived, and if by any 
dianqe she might see him again.. '^But when, som^ time in 
the 't death came to her, at no great age, that out- 
line ig^aihst the stars of the morning remained as the last 
glimpse she ever ofotdned of her family's |oe and her once 
affianced husbafid/ 

' - XS95r ■ ' 
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In the eailiest and mustiest volume of the Havehpool 
marria^cegisters (said the thiu-feced gentleman) this entiy 
may still be read by anyone curious enou|^ to ded|^er,'' 
the dhbbed handwriting of the date. I took a copy of ^ 
t it wHhn I was last there ; and it runs thus (he had Opened" ‘ 
his pocket-book, and now read aloud the extract ; a^er- 
wards handing round the book to us, wherein ‘we saw 
transcribed the following) — ► , 

Mastf John Horseieigk, Knyght, of the p’ysshe of Cfyfflon teas 
maryd to Edith the viyffe late off John Stocker, m'chottmte of Haoenpool 
the xiiij daie of December be p’vylegge gevyn on* sup’me hedU of 
the chyrche of Ingelonde Kynge Henry the viii* 1539. 

Now, if you turn to the long and elaborate pedimee of 
the ancient family of the Hoiseldghs of Clyfton Horse- 
leigh, you will find no mention whatever of this alliance, 
notwithstanding the privilege given by the Soyoeign and 
head of the Church; the said Sir John being thexein 
chronided as marrying, at a date apparently earlier tiian 
the above, the daughter and heiress of Richard Ph^pson, 
of^Montidope, in Nether Wessex, a lady who outlived 
him , of which marriage there wan'issue two dat^tm 
and a son, who succeeded him in his estates. How are 
we to account for these, as it would seem, contemporaneous 
wives ? A strange local traction only can help os, and 
this can ^ briefly told. 

One evening in .the autimux of the year 1540 or 1541, a 
young sailor, whose Christian name was Rog^, but whose 
surname is not known, landed at his native place of Haven- 
pool, (m the South Wessex coast, after a voyage in the 
Newfoundland trade, then newly sprung into existence. 

He returned in the ^p Primrose with a cargo of ‘ traynie 
oyle bipi^t hoihe from the New Founde lirnde,’ to ^paote 
iixan the town records of the date. Dming his absence <d 

919 ' 
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two stinuners wbicfa made up the term of a 

Nt^oundland' ' ftan^ unlooked-for ch^es had 
oconrred within die quiet little seaport, some of which 
tdosely affected Rc^er me sailor. At the time of his depar- 
ture his only sister Edith had become the hride'^f one 
Stodcer, a reiqiectable townsman, and part owner of tha 
brig in which Roger had sailed ; and it was to the house 
oi dtis couple, his only rdativ^, that the young man directed 
his.ste{«. On trying the door in Quay Street he found it 
Jodced, and then observed that the windows were boarded 
up. Inquiring of a bystander, he learnt for the fir^ time 
of the death of his brother-in-law, though that event had 
taken plpce nearly eighteen months before. 

‘ And my sister Edith ? ' asked Roger. 

‘ Sie’s married regain — as they do say, and hath been 
so these twelve months. I don't vouch fof the truth o't, 
though if' she isn’t she ought to be.’ 

Roger's face grew dark. He was a man with a consider- 
able reserve of strong passion, and he asked his informanit 
what he meant by speaJdng thus. \ 

The man explained that shortly after the young wonm’s 
bereavement a stranger had come to the port. He had 
seen her moping on the guay, had been* attracted by her 
3 wuth and loneliness, and in an extraordinarily brief wooi^ 
had completdy fosdnated her — ^had carried her off, and, 
as was reported, had married h^. Though he had come 
by water, he was supposed to live no very great distance 
off by land. 'They were last heard td at Oozewood, in 
Upper Wessex, at the house of one Wall, a timber-merdiant, 
wWe, he believed, she still had a lodging, though her 
husband, if he were lawfully that much, was but an occa- 
, sional visitor to the place. 

"The stranger ? ’ asked Roger. , ' Did you see Jhim ? 
What manner of man was he ? * , 

‘ 1 liked him not,' said the other.. * He seemed of that 
kind that hath someUiing to conceal, and as he walked 
with her he ever and anon turned his head and gazed 
behind him, . as iffhe much feared an unwelcome pursuer. 
But, faith,* continued he, ‘ it .may have' been the. man's 
anxiety only. Yet did I not like him,' 
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* Was he older (Jian my aster ? ' l^pger asked* 

* Ay — much older; from a dezen to a^score^of years 
older. A man of some position, maybe^ plajdng an iamoious 
game for the pleasure of the hour.. Whjo- kndweth %ut 
that he have a wife alilsady ? Many have done the thjng 
hereabouts of late.' 

Having paid a visit to the graves of his relatives, the 
sailor next day went along the straight road which, thm a 
lane, nojv a highway, conducted to the curious little inland 
town named by the Havenpool man. It is imnecessary 
to describe Oozewood on the South- Avon, It has a rait^ „ 
way 4 t the present day ; but thirty years of steam traGBic 
past its precincts have hardly modified its original features. 
Surrounded by a sort of fresh-water lagoon, dividing it 
from meadows and coppice, its ancient thatch and timber 
houses have barely made way even in the front street for 
the ubiquitous mddem brick and slate. It neither increases 
nor diminishes in size ; it is difficult to say what the^aW- 
tants find to do, for though trades in woodware are still 
ca^ed on, there cannot be ^noughj^of this dass of work 
nowadays to maintain all the householders, the forests 
around having been ^ greatly thinned and curtailed. .At 
the time of this# tradition the forests were dense, artificers 
in wood abounded, and the timber trade was brisk. Every 
house in the town, without exception, was of oak frame- 
work, filled in with plaster, and covered with thatch, the 
•ohimney being the only brick portion of the structuie. 
Inquiry soon brought Roger the sailbr to the door of Wall, 
the timber-dealer referred to, but it was some time before 
he was able to gain adinission to the lodging of his sisfer, 
the people having plainly received directions not to wel- 
come strangers. 

She wds sitting^ in an upper room on one of the lath- 
backed, willow-bottomed * shepherd's ' chairs, made on tte 
spot then as to this day, and as they were probably made 
there in the days of the Heptarchy. In her lap was an 
infant, which she had been suckling, though now it had 
fallen asleep ; so had the young mother herself for a few 
minutes, under* the drowsjng effects of solitude. Hearing 
footsteps on the stairs, awoke, started up with a g^d 
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cry, and ran to the docff , lining -vdiidi mei her brother 

on the threshold. 

* p, this is m«iy ; I didn’t expect ’ee I ’ die said. ' Ah, 
Rc^er — 1 thought it was John.' Her tones fdl to dis- 
appointment. 

The sailor kissed her, looked at her sternly for a few 
moments, and pointing to the infant, said. ‘Yon mean 
the father of this ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my husband,’ said Edith. , 

' I hope 'so,’ he answered. 

‘ Why, Roger, I’m married — of a truth am I ! ’ she uied. 

' Shame upon ’ee. if true 1 If not true, worse. Master 
Stocks was an honest man, and ye should have respected 
his memory longer. Where is thy husband ? ’ 

' He comes often. I thought it was he now. Our mar- 
riage has to be kept secret for a while — it was done privily 
for certain reasons ; but we was married at church like 
honest folk — afore God we were. Roger, six months after 
poor Stocker’s death.’ 

‘'Twas too soon,’ ^d Rqger, 

' I was living in a house alone ; 1 had nowhere to go to. 
Yon were far over sea in the New Found Land, and John 
took me and brought me here.’ 

‘ How often doth he come ? ’ says Roger again. 

‘ Once or twice weekly,’ says .she. 

‘ I wish th’ 'dst waited till I returned, dear Edy,’ he 
said. ‘ It mid be you are a wife — I hope so. But, if so,' 
why this mystery ? Why this mean and cramped lodging 
m this londy copse-cirded town ? Of what standing is 
^ur husband, and of where ? ’ 

' He is of g^tle breeding — ^his name is John. I am not 
free to tell his fanuly-name. He is said to be of London, 
far safety’ sake ; but he really lives in the county next 
adjoining this.’ 

* 'Where in the next county ? ’ 

‘ I do not know. He has preferred not to tdl me, that 
I may not have the secret forced from me, to his and my 
hurt, by l^fnging the marriage to the ears of his, kinsfolk 
and friends.’ 

Her broth^’s face dudied. ‘Our peoide have been 
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honest townsmen, wHl-rieputed' tot long ; Should }'On 
readily take such humbling from a sojo&Ber of whom 
th' ’st know nothing ? ' " ■ 

They remained in constrained converse'*till her (|indi: 
ear caught a seimd, for which might have beeh waiting 
— a horse’s footfall. ' It is John !' said she. 'TMsis .his 
night — ^Saturday,' 

‘ Don’t be frightened lest he should find me here 1 ' said . 
Roger. •' I am on the point of leaving. I wish not to be a 
third pdrty. Say nothing at all about my visit, if it win 
incojftmodc you so to do. I will see thee before I go • 
afio&t' again.’ 

' Speaking thus he left the room, and descdfiding the 
staircase let himself out by the front door, thinking he 
might obtain a ^impse of the approaching horseman. But 
that traveller had in the meantime gone stealthily round 
to the back of the homestead, and peering along the pinion- 
end of the house Roger discerned him unbridling andhalter- 
ing his horse with his own hands in the shed there. 

Roger retired to the neighbouring, iim called the Black 
Lamb, and meditated. This m3^terious methodof approach 
determined him, after all, not to leave the place tUl he had 
ascertained more definite facts of his sister’s positiem— 
whether she were the deluded victim of the stranger or 
the wife she obviously bdieved herself to be. Having 
eaten some supper, he left the inn, it being ncjw about 
'deven o’clock. He first looked into the shed, and, finding 
the horse still standing there, waited irresolutely near the 
door of his sister’s lodging. Half-an-hour dapsed, an^. 
while thinking he would c^^b into a loft hard by for a 
night’s rest, there seemed to be a movement wilhin the 
shutters of the sitting-room that his sister occuiued. Roger 
hid himself behind a faggot-stack near the back door, 
rightly divining that his sister’s visitor would emerge by 
the way he had entered. The door opened, and the candle 
she hdd in her hand lighted for a moment the stranger’s 
form, showing it to be that of a tall and handsome person- 
age, abopt forty years of age, and apparently of a superior 
position in life.* Edith was asasting him to cloak himsdf, 
which being done he took leave of her with a kiss and Idt . 
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tbe liOTise. From the door she watched him bridle and 
saddle his horse, and having mounted waved an adieu 
to her as she Stood Candle in hand, he tunu^ out of the 
yard and rode away. 

The horse which bore him wa,s, or seemed to be, a little 
lame, and Roger fancied from this that the rider's journey 
was not likely to be a long one. Being light of foot he 
followed apace, having no great difficulty on such a still 
night in keeping within earshot some few miles, the horse- 
man pausing more than once. In this pursuit Roger dis- 
covered the rider to choose bridle-tracks and open" com- 
mons m preference to any high road. The distance ’toon 
began tcrprove a more trying one than he had bargained 
for ; and when out of breath and in some despair of being 
able to ascertain the man's identity, he perceived an ass 
standing in the starlight under a hayrick, from which the 
animal was helping itself to periodic mouthfuls. 

The story goes that Roger caught the ass, momited, and 
again resumed the trail of the imconscious horseman, which 
feat may have been possible to a nautical young fellow, 
though one can hardly understand how a sailor would ride 
such an animal without bridle or saddle, and strange to 
liis hands, xinless the creature were extraordinarily docile. 
This question, however, is immaterial. Suffice it to say 
that at dawn the following morning Roger beheld his sister's 
lover or. husband entering th<f gates a large and well- 
timbered park on the south-western verge of the While 
Hart Forest (as it was then called), now known to every- 
J^ody as the Vale of Blackmoor. Thereupon the sailor 
msc^ed his steed, and finding for himsdf an obscurer 
entrance to the same park a little further on, he crossed 
the grass to reconnoitre. 

He presently perceived amid the trees before him a 
mansion which, new to himself, was one of the best-known 
in the county at that time. Of this fine manorial residence 
hardly a trace now remains ; but a manuscript dated some 
years later than the events we are regarding describes it 
in terms from wWch the imagination may construct a 
singularly dear and \^d picture. This record presents 
it as consisting of ' a faire yellow freestone building, partly 
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two aod partly three' storej^ ; a fdte h^e and |)arlour, 
both waynscotted ; ^ faire dyning roohxe and withdrawing '' 
roome, and aaany good lodgings; a kitc^^ -hdio^iunge 
backwards to one end oi the dwdling-hoose, with a 
passage fr<nn it into the' h^le, parlour, and dyninge rctjoaie, 
and sellars adjoyninge. ■' . 

‘ In the front of the house a square greeiie court, and a. . 
curious gatehouse with lodgings in it, standing with the 
front of , the house to the sourii ; in a large outer court 
three staUes, a coach-house, a larga bame, and a stable 
for oxen' and kyne, and all houses necessary. » 

' Without the gat^ouse, paled in, a large square greene, ' 
in which standee a faire chappell ; of the southreast side 
of the greene court, towards the river, a large garden. 

‘ Of the south-west side of the greene court lis a large 
bowling greene, with fower mounted walks about it, ml 
walled about with a batteled wall, and sett with all sorts 
of fruit ; and out of it into the feildes ther^are large walks 
under many tall elmes orderly planted.' 

Then follows a description of the orchards and gardens ; 
the servants’ offices, brewhouse, bakehouse, dairy, pigeon- 
houses, and corn-mill; the river and its abund^ce ofj^ 
fish ; the wairen, the coppices, the walks ; ending thusr- ' 

‘ And all the country north of the house, open champaign, 
sandy feildes, very dry and pleasant for all l^des of recrea- 
tion, huntinge, ay hawkinge, and profitable fo( tillage. 
.*«. . The house hath a large prospect east, south, and 
west, over a very. large and pleasant vale ... is seated 
from the good markett towns of Sherton Abbas three tniles^ 
and Ivell a mile, that plentifully yield all manner of provi- 
sion ; and within twelve miles of the south sea.” 

It was on the grass before this seductive and picturesque 
structure that the sailor stood at gaze undo: the elms in 
the dim dawn of Sunday morning, and saw toTus surprise 
his sister's lover and horse vanish within the court of the 
building. 

Perplexed and weary, Rogw dowly retreated, more than 
ever convinced that ‘ something was wvong in his sister’s 
position. ’ He crossed the.bowlii^-green to the avoioe of 
elms, 'and, bent on further reseaidh, was about to dimb 
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into one of these, when, looking below, he saw a heap of 
hay apparently for horses or deer. $nto this he crept, 
and, having eaten a crust of bread which he had hastily 
Ihrust into his pocket at the inn, he curled up and fell 
asleep, the hay forming a comfortable bed, and quite cover* 
ing hhn over. 

He slept soundly and long, and was awakened by the 
sound of a bell. On peering from the hay he foxmd the 
time had advanced to full day ; the sun was shining brightly. 
The bell was that of the ‘ faire chappell ' on the green out- 
side the gatehouse, and it was calling to matins. . Pres^tly 
the priest crossed the green to a little side-door in the 
chancel, and then from the gateway of the mansion emerged 
the household, the tall man whom Roger had seen with 
. his sister on the previous night, on his arm being a portly 
dame, and, running beside the pair, two little girls and a 
boy. These all entered the chapel, and the Ml having 
ceased and the environs become clear, the sailor crept 
out irom his hiding. 

He sauntered towards the chapel, the opening words of 
the^ service being audible within. Wliile standuig by the 
porch he saw a belated servitor approaching from the 
idtchen-court to attend the service also. wRoger carelessly 
accosted him, and asked, as an idle wanderer, the name of 
the family he had just seen cross over from the mansion. 

' Od pounds ! if ye modden be a stranger here in very 
truth, gbodman. That wer Sir John and his dame, and 
his children Elizabeth, Mary, and John.' 

‘ I be from foreign parts. Sir John what d'ye cairn ? ' 

‘.Master John Horseldgh, Knight, who had a'most as 
much lond by inheritance of his mother as 'a had by his 
father, and likewise some by his wife. Why, bain't his 
arms dree goolden horses^ heads, and idden his lady the 
daughter of Master Richard Phelipson, of Montislope, in 
Nether Wessex, known to us all ? ' 

‘ It mid be so, and yet it mid not. However, th' 'It 
miss thy prayers for such an honest knight's welfare, and 
I have to traipse ^seaward many miles.' 

He went onward, and as hq walked continued ^jdng 
.to himself, * Now to that poor wronged foOl Edy, The 
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fond thing I * I thoi^^t it ; ’twas too quick-r^hie ev^ 
amorous. What's to become of herl God wot J H<m 
be I going to face her with the news, and how.be I to hdd 
it from her ? To bring this disgrace. on my father’s fl- 
oured name, a doublo-tongued knave i ’ Ife tom^ and 
shook his fist at the chapel and all in it, and resundid h^ 
way. 

Perhaps it was owing to the perplexity of his mind thatt 
instead pf returning by the direct road towards his sister’s 
obscure ‘lodging in the next county, he followed the hi^’«. 
way «to Casterbridge, some fifteen ^files off, where he 
remaihed drinking hard all that afternoon and evening, 
and where he lay that and two or three succeeding nights, 
wandering thaice along the Anglebury road to some village 
that way, and lying the Friday night after at his native 
place of Havenpool. The sight of the familiar objects 
there seems to h&ve stirred him anew to action, and the 
next morning he was observed pursuing the way to Ooze- 
wood that he had followed on the Saturday previous, 
reckoning, no doubt, that Saturday night would, as before, 
be a time for finding Sir John with his sister again. 

He delayed to reach the place till just before sun^t. 
His sister was walking in the meadows at the foot of the* 
garden, with a nursemaid who carried the baby, and she 
looked up pensively when he approached. Anxiety as to 
her pjosition had already told upon her once rosy cheeks 
and ludd eyes. But concern for herself and child was dis- 
placed for the moment by her regard of Roger’s worn and 
haggard face. 

‘ Why— -3700 axe sick, Roger— you are tired 1 Where 
have you been these many days? Why not keep me 
company a bit — ^my husband is much away? And we 
have'hardly spoke at all of dear fatha and of yopr voyage 
to tlie New I^d. Why did you go away so suddenly ? 
‘There is a spare chamb» at my lodging.' 

‘ Come indoors,’ he said. ‘ We’ll talk now — ^talk a good 
deal. As for him [noddu^ to ffie child], better heave him 
into the river ; betto* for him and you 1 ’ 

She forced a laugh, as if she tried to see a good joke in ' 
the remark, and they went silently indocHS. 
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* A miserable hole ! ' said Roger, looking round the room. 

' Nay, but 'tis very pretty I " 

' Not after what I’ve seen. Did he many 'ee at church 
in orderly fadiion? f 

' He did sure — at our church at Havenpool.' 

‘ But in a privy way ? * 

' Ay — ^because of his friends— it was at night-time/ 

* Ede, ye fond one — for all that he*s not thy husband 1 
Th* 'rt not his wife ; and the child is a bastard. .He hath 
a wife and children of his own rank, and bearing his name ; 
and that's Sir John Horseleigh, of Clyfton Horseleigb, and 
not plain Jack, as yon think him, an^ your lawful husband. 
The sacrament of marriage is no safeguard nowadays. The 
King's new-made headship of the Church hath led men to 
practise these tricks lightly.' 

She had turned white. ' That's not true, Roger ! ' she 
said. * You are in liquor, my brother, and you know not 
what you say 1 Your seafaring years have taught 'ee bad 
things ! ’ 

" Edith — I've seen them ; wife and family — all. How 
const ' 

They were sitting in the gathered darkness, and at that 
moment steps were heard without. ‘ Go out this way,' 
she said. ‘ It is my husband. He must not see thee in 
this mood. Get away till to-morrow, Roger, as you care 
for me.' 

She pushed her brother through a door leading to th6 
back stairs, and almost as soon as it was closed her visitor 
entered. Roger, however, did not retreat down the stairs ; 
he stood and looked through the bobbin-hole. If the 
visitor turned out to be Sir John, he had determined to 
confront him. 

It was the knight. She had struck a light on his entry, 
and he kissed the child, and took Edith tenderly by the 
shoulders, looking into her face. 

' Something's gone awry wi' my dear 1 ' he said. * What 
is it ? What's the matter ? ' 

‘ Oj Jack 1 ' she^cried. ‘ I have heard such a fearsome 
rumour — ^what doth it mean ? He who to4d me is my best 
friend. He must .be deceived I But who deceived him. 
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and why? ^ackj J was just to|d that, yod had.a w^. 
living wl^ 3^u manied me, and have her^sffi P • 
'Avdfe? — H'm.' 

'Yes, and children. Say iu>, say 90 1 ' v 
‘ By God I I have.no lawful wife 3'ou : and for. 
children, many or few, they are all bastards, save UMom. 
alone I ' k 

* And that yon be Sr John Horseleigh. of QjHitoa ? * 

‘ I mid be., I have never said so to 'ee.^ 

' But Sir J(dm is known ,to have a lady, and issue of 
her I ’• 

’ The 'knight looked dmm. ' How did thy mind get filled* . 
with such as this? ' he-asked. 

' One of my kindred came.' 

‘ A traitor ! Why should he mar our life ? Ah f you 
said you had a l»t>ther at sea^where is he now ? ' 

' Here / ’ came 'from close behind him. , And dinging 
open fhe door, Roger faced the intruder. ' Liar t ’ he sajd, 

‘ to call thysdf her husband t ' 

^ John fired up, and made a rush at the saikr, who 
seized him by the collar, and in the wrestle they both f^, 
Rogerund^. But in a few seconds he contrived to extricate 
his light arm, and drawing from his belt a knife which he 
wore attached to a cord round his neck he'Opened it with 
his teeth, and struck it into the breast of Sir John stretched 
above him. Edith had during these moments nm into 
Ihe next room to place the child in safety, and wlmn she 
came back the knight was relaxing his hold <m Rogv’s 
throat. He rolled over upon his back and groaned. 

The only witness of the scene save the tmee ccmcemed 
was the uTirsemaid, who had brou^t tn the child .on its 
father’s lurival. Sie stated afterwards that nobcxiy sus- 
pected Sir Jdbn had received his death-wot^; yet it 
was though'he did not die for a long whife, meaning . 
^lereby an hour or two ; that Mistress Edith continually 
endeavoured to staundi the blood, calling her tarother 
Roger a wretdh, and ordering him to' get himself gqne ; 
cn which order he acted, after a gloomy^pause, by q)ening 
the window, and letting h^self down % the ^ to the 
g?x>mid. 

. nu ' 
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It was then that ^ John, in difficult aco^s. made his 
djdng declaration to tiie nurse and Edith, and, later, the 
apothecary ; which was to this purport, that the Dame 
Horseleigh who i>assed as his wife at CljnCton, and who had 
home him three children, \^8 in truth and deed, though 
unconsciously, the wife of another man; Sir . Jiffin had 
married her several years bef(»re, in the ffice of the whole 
county, as the widow of one Dedmus Strong, who had dis- 
appeared shoMy after her union with him, having adven- 
tured to the North to join the revdt of the Nobles, and 
on that revolt being quelled retreated across the sea.* Two 
years ago, having discovered this gaan to be still liVmg in 
France, and not wishing to disturb the mind and happiness 
of her who bdieved herself his wife, yet wishing for legiti- 
mate issue. Sir John had informed the King of the facts, 
v^o had encouraged him to wed honestly, though secretly, 
the yoimg merchant’s widow at Havehpool ; she being, 
therefore, his kiwful wife, and she only. That to avbid all 
scandal and hubbub he had purposed to let things remain 
as they were till fair opportunity should arise of making 
the true case known with least pain to all parties concerned, 
but that, having been thus suspected and attacked by his 
own brother-in-law, his zest for such schemes and for all 
things had diAl out in him, and he only wished to com- 
mend his soul to God. 

That; night, while the owls were hooting from the forest 
that encircled the sleeping townlet, and the South-AvflJn 
was gurgling through the wooden piles of the toidge. Sir 
John died there in the arms of his wife. She concealed 
nothing of the cause of her hoifoand's death save the sub- 
ject of the quarrel which she felt it would be premature 
to announce just then, and until proof of her status should 
be forthcoming. But before a montib had passed, it hap- 
pened, to her inexpresable sorrow, that the (hild df this 
dand^tine union fell sick and died. From that hour sdjL 
intm^ in the name and fame of the Horsdeighs forsook 
the . younger ^ the twain who called themsdves wiires of 
Sr John, and, being careless about her own fame, she took 
no steps to aaaext her daims^ her l^ial'posiiion having, 
indeed, grown hatefid to her in her honor at die tragedy. 
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And Sir William Byrt, the curate who bad married her to 
her husband^ being an old man and feeble, was not 
inclined to leave the embers unstirred of such a &ery matter 
as this, and to assist her in letting established things stands 
Therefore, Edith retired mtix nurse, her only compi^on . 

and friend, to her native town, where she liv^ in abmute 
obscurity till her death in middle age. Her lather was 
never seen agaiA in ^England. 

A strangely corroborative sequel to the story remains 
to be told. Shortly after the death of Sir John Horse* 
leigh,^ soldier of fortune returned from the Continent, 

• called bn Dame Horseleigh the fictitious, living in widowed^* 
state at Clyfton Horseleigh, and, after a singularly Imef 
courtship, married her. The tradition at Havenpool and 
elsewhere has ever been that this man was already her 
husband, Decimus Strong, who remarried her for appear- 
ance' sake only, * 

The illegitimate son of this lady by Sir John succeeded 
to the estates and honours, and his son after him, there 
being nobody on the alert to investigate their pretensions. 
Little difference would it have made to the present genera- 
tion, however, had there been such a one, for the family 
in all its bitches, lawful and tlnlawful, has been extmct 
these many score years, the last representative but one 
being killed at the siege of Sherton Castle, while attacking 
in the service of the Parliament, and the other be^g out- 
lawed later in the same century for a debt of ten pounds, 
and dying in the county jail. The mansion-house and its 
appurtenancies were, as I have previously stated, destroyed, 
excepting one small wing, which now forms part of a farm- 
house, and is visible as you pass along the railway from 
Casterbridge to Ivell. The outline of the old bow^lingigreen 
is also distinctly to be seen. 

This, then, is the reason why the only lawful marriage 
of Sir John, as recorded in the obscure registerlat Haven- 
TOol, does not appear in the pedigree of the house of Horse- 
leigh. • . . 

Spring 1893 * 
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Accokoq^g to the kinsman who told m^ the story, Chi^ 
topher SVvetman’js house, on the outskirts of King's-Hintock 
villagS, was in those days larges and better kept than when, 
man^‘ years later, it was sold to the lord of the m^or* 
adjoining ; after having been in the Swetman family, as 
one may say, since the Conquest. 

Some people would have it to be that the thing hap- 
pened at the house opposite, l^onging to one Childs, with 
whose family the Swetaians afterwards intermarried. But 
that it was at the original homest^d of tlit Swetmans 
can be shown in various ways ; chiefly by the unbrokra 
traditions of the family, and in^rectly by the evidence of 
the walls themselves, which are the only ones thereabout 
with windows muUioned in the Elizabethan manner, and 
plainly of a date*anterior to the event ; while those of the 
other house might well have been erected fifty or eighty 
years later, and probably were ; since the dioice of Swet- 
man’s house by the fugitive was doubtless dictate by no 
dther circumstance than its then suitable loneliness. 

It was a doudy July morning just before dawn, the 
hour of two having been struck by Swetman’s one-handed 
dock on the stairs, that is still preserved in the family. 
Christopher heard the strokes firom his chamber, imme^ 
atdy.at the top of the staircase, and overlooking, the front 
of the house. He did not wonder that he was sleepless. 
The rumours and exdtements which had latterly stirred 
the neighbourhood, to the effect that the rightful King of 
England had landed from Holland, at a port only eighteen 
miles to the south-west of Swetman’s house, were enough 
to make .wakeful and anxious even asccmtented yeoman 
like him. Some of the villagers, intoxicated the news, 
,had tJ^wn down their scythes, and rushed to the tanks 
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of the invader. Christopher Swetman bM vneighed both 
sides of the questicm, and had remained at hcrnie. 

Now as he laythinldng of these and otherfhings he fended 
^at he could’hear the footfall of a man,>dn the road lead- 
ing up to his house — a by-way, whidi ledscarcp anywhere 
else ; and therefore a tread was at any time ihore apt to 
startle the inmates of the homestead uan if it had stood 
in a thoroughfare. Tlie footfall came opposite the gate, 
and stopped there. One minute, two minutes passed, and 
the pedestrian did not proceed. Christopher Swetman got 
out of bed, and opened the casemenf . ‘ Hoi I ' who’s 
there ? ' cries he. ' 

' A Mend,’ came from the darkness. 

' And what mid ye want at this time o’ night ? ’ says 
Swetman. 

* Shelter. I’ve lost my way.’ 

* What's thy name ? ’ * ’ . 

There came no answer. 

' Be ye one of King Monmouth’s men ? ’ 

‘ He that asks no questions will hear no lies from me. 
I am a stranger ; and I am spent, and hungered. Can 
you let me lie with you to-night ? ' 

Swetman was generous to people in 'trouble, and his 
house was roomy. ‘ Wait a bit,’ he said, ‘ and I’ll come 
down and have a look at thee, anyhow.’ 

He struck a light, put on dothes, and descended, 
taking his hom-lantem from a nail in the passage, aud 
lighting it before opening the door. The rays fell on the 
form of a tall, dark man in cavalry accoutrements and 
wearing a sword. He was pale with fatigue and covered 
with mud, though the weatoer was dry. 

' Prithee take no heed of my appearance,' said the stran- 
ger. 'But let me in.’ 

Tl^ 'his visitor was in sore distress admitted of no 
doubt, and the yeoman’s fiatural humanity assisted the 
other’s sad importunity and gentle voice. Swetman took 
him in, not without a suspicion that this man represented 
in some way M(/iimouth’,s cause, to whidh he was not 
unMendly la his secret heart. / At his eatn^t request the 
new-com@r was giv«a a suit of the y^man’s old clothes in 
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exchange for his own, which, with his sword, were hidden 
in a closet in Swetman's chamber; food was then put 
before him and a lodging provided for him In a room at 
the back. . \ 

Here he dept till quite late in the morning, which was 
Sunday, the sixth of July, and when he came down m the 
garments that he had borrowed he met the household 
with a melancholy smile. Besides Swetman himself, there 
were onjy his two daughters, Grace and Leonard (the latter 
was, oddly enough, a woman's name here), and both had 
been#enjoined to secrecy. They asked no questions and 
received no information; though the stranger regarded 
•their fair countenances with an interest almost too deep. 
Having partaken of their usual breakfast of ham and cider 
he professed weariness and retired to the chamber whence 
he had come. 

In a couple of hours or thereabout he came l^own again, 
the two yoi&g women having now gone oil to morning 
service. Seeing Christopher bustling about the house with- 
out assistance, he asked if he could do anything to aid his 
host. 

As he seemed anxious to hide all differences and appear 
as one of themselves, Swetman set him to get vegetables 
from the garden and fetch water from Buttock's Spring in 
the dip near the house (though the spring was not called 
by that name till years after, by the way). 

•• ' And what can I do next ? ' says the stranger when 
these services had been performed. 

His meekness and docility struck Christopher much, and. 
won upon him. ' Since you be minded to,' says the latfer, 

' you can take down the dishes and spread the table for 
dinner. Take a pewter plate for thyself, but the trendiers 
will do for we.* 

But the other would not, and took a trencher Ij^wise, 
in doing which he spoke of the two girls and r&arked 
how comely they were. 

This quietude was put an end to by a stir out of doors, 
which was sufficient to draw Swetmaa's attention to it, 
and he Vent out. Fann^ hands who had gone off and 
joined the Duke on his arrival hadUbegun to come in with 
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news that a midnight battle had been fought ck the moors 
to the north, the Duke’s men, who bad attacli%d, being 
entirely worsted ; the Duke himself, with one or two lor<£ 
and other friends, hid fled, no one knew whither. 

' There has been a battle,' says Swetman, on coming 
indoors after these tidings, and looking earnestly at the 
stranger. 

‘ May the victory be to the rightful in the end, vdiatever 
the issue now,' says the other, with a sorrowful |igh. 

' Dost really know nothing about it ? * said Christopher. 
‘ I could Imve sworn you was one from that very battle 1 ’ 

* 1 was We before three o’ the clock this morning ; at^ 
these men have oiJy arrived now.' 

' True,’ said the yeoman. ' But stiU, I think ' 

‘ Do not press your question,' the stranger mged. ‘ I 
am in a stiait, and can refuse a helper nothing; such 
inquiry is, therefore, unfair.’ 

‘ True again,’ said Swetman, and held his*tongue. 

The daughters of the house returned from church, where 
the service had been hruried by reason of the excitement. 
To their father’s questioning if they had spoken of him 
who sojourned there they replied that they had said never 
a word ; which, indeed, was true, as events proved. 

He bade them serve the dinner ; and, as the visitor had 
withdrawn since the news of the battle, prepared to take a 
platter to him upstairs. But he preferred to come down 
and (hne with the family. 

During the .afternoon mm-e fugitives ^sed through the 
village, but Christopher Swetman, his visitor, and his family 
kept indoors. In the evening, however, Wetman came 
out from his gate, and, harkening in silence to these tidings 
and more, wondered what might be in Store for him for 
his last night’s work. 

He returned homeward by a path across the mead tiiat 
skirted his own orchard. Parsing here, he heard the voice 
of his daughter Leonard expostulating inside the hedge, 
her words bdni; : 

‘ Don’t ye, sir ; t, don’t 1 I prithee let me go 1 ’ 

‘ Why, swWheart ? ' 

' Because I've a-pramised another I * 
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Peeping l£roughr as he could not help doing, he saw the 
^rl singling in the arms of the stranger, who was attempt- 
ing to lass her ; but finding her resistance to b6 genuine, 
and her distress tntfeigned, he reluctantly h^ go. 

Swetman's face grew.ctok, for his girls wer^ unwre to 
him than himself. He hastened on, meditating moodily 
all the way. He entered the gate, and made straight for 
the orchard. When he reached it his daughter had dis- 
appeared, but the stranger was still standing there. 

' Sir ! ** said the yeoman, his anger having in no wise 
abat^, ' I’ve seen what has happened I I have taken 'ee 
into my house, at some jeopardy to. myself ; and, whoever 
you be, the least I expected of 'ee was to treat the maidens 
with a seemly respect. You have not done it, and I no 
longer trust you. I am the more watchful over them in 
that they are motherless ; and I must ask 'ee,to go after 
dark this night 1 * 

The stranger seemed dazed at discovering what his 
impulse had brought down upon his head, and his pale 
face grew paler. He did not reply for a time. When he 
did speak hi§ soft voice was thick with feeling. 

' Sir,' says'he, ' I own that I am in the wrong, if you 
take the matter*gravely. We do not what we would but 
what we must. Though I have not injured your daughter 
as a woman, I have been, treacherous to her as a hostess 
and friend in need. I'll go, as you say ; I can do^no less, 
I»shall doubtless find a refuge elsewhere.' 

They walked towards the house in silence, where Swet- 
man insisted that his guest should have supper before 
departing. By the time this was eaten it was dusk and 
the stranger announced that he was ready. 

They went upstairs to where the garments and sword 
lay bidden, till the departing one said that on further 
thought he would ask another favour : that he should be 
allowed to retain the clothe! -he wore, and that his host 
would keep the others and the sword till he, the speaker, 
should come or send -for them. 

' As you will,' said Swetman. ' The gain is on my side ; 
for those doute were but .kept to dress a scarecrow next 
fall.' ’ 
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' Th^ suit my c^,’ said the strai^ier sai^y. ' How- 
ever much they may misfit me, they do uot misfit my sony 
fortune now 1 ' 

‘ Nay, then,' said Christopher relenting; ' I was too hasty. 
Sh'lt Bide r ‘ 

But the other would not, saying that it was better that 
things should take their course. Notwithstanding that 
Swetman importuned him, he only added, ‘ If I never 
come again, do with my longings as you list.t In the 
pocket you will find a gold snuff-box, and in the snuff-box 
fifty gold jaeces.’ 

‘ But keep 'em for thy use, man I ’ said the yeonkn. 

' No,' says the parting guest ; ‘ they are foreign pieces 
and WDtdd harm me if I were taken. Do as I bid thee. 
But away these things again and take especial charge of 
the sword. It belonged to my father’s father and I value 
it much. But something more common becomes me now.' 

Sa 3 dng which, he took, as he went downstairs, one of 
the ash sticks used by Swetman himself for walking with. 
The }reoman lighted him out to the garden hatch, where 
he disappeared through Clammers Gate by the road that 
crosses King's-Hintock Park to Eveishead. 

Christopher returned to the upstairs chamber, and sat 
down on his bed reflecting. Then he examined the things 
left behind, and surely enough in one of the pockets the 
gold snu^f-box was revealed, containing the fifty gold pieces 
as stated by the fugitive: The yeoman next looked at 
the sword which its owner had stated to have belonged to 
his grandfather. It was two-edged, so that he ^most 
feared to handle it. On the blade were inscribed the words 
'Andkea Ferasa,' and among the many fine chasings 
were a rose and crown, the plume of the Prince of WaJes, 
and two portraits ; portraits of a man and a woman, the 
man's having the face of the. first King Charles, and the 
wmnan’a, apparently, that of his Queen. « 

Swetman, much awed and surj^rised, returned the articles 
to the closet, and went downstairs pondering. Of his sur- 
mise he said nothing to his daughters, merely declaring to 
them that the gentleman was ^ne j and ‘never revealing 
that he had bera an eye-witness of the unpleasant scene 
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in the orchard that -was the immediate cause m the depar* 
tore. * 

Nothing occurred in Hintock during the week it]^t fol- 
lowed, beyond the fitful arrival of more decided 
concerning the utter defeat of the Duke's army rieiid his 
own disappearance at ah early st^e of the batde. Then 
it was told that Monmouth was taken^ not in his own dothes 
but in the disguise of a countiyman:^ He had been sent 
to Londpn, and was confined in the Tower. 

The possibility that his gu^t had been no other than 
the Buke made Swetman imspeaka})ly sorry now; his 
heart’ smote him at the thought that, acting so harshly 
for such a small breach of good faith, he might have been 
the means of forwarding the unhappy fugitive's capture. 
On the girls coming up to h^ he said, ' Get away with 
ye, wenches : I fear you have been the ruin of an unfor- 
tunate man ! ' • 

On the Thursday night following, when the yeoman was 
deeping as usual in his chamber, he was, he said, consdous 
of the entry of some one. Opening his eyes, he beheld by 
the light of the moon, which shone upon the front of his 
house, the figure of a^man who seemed to be the stranger 
moving from the door towards the doset. He was dressed 
somewhat differently now, but the face was quite that of*! 
his late guest in its tragical pensiveness,, as was also the 
tallness of his figure. He neaied the doset ; and, feeling 
his visitor to be within his rights, Christopher refrained 
from stirring. The personage turned his large haggard 
eyes upon the bed where Swetman lay, and then with^ew 
from their hiding the artides that bdonged to him, again 
giving a hard gaze at Christopher as he went noiselessly 
out of the chamber with his properties on his arm. His 
retreat down the stairs was just audible, and also his depar- 
ture* by the side-door, through which entrance or exit was 
easy to those who knew the place. 

Nothing lurther happened, and towards morning Swet^^ 
man dept. To avoid all risk he said not a word to the 
girls of the visit of the night, and certainly not to Myone 
outside the house ; for was dangerous at that time to 
avow an3dhing. 
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Among the killed in opposing the receait liiang had been 
a younger brother of the lord of the manw^ who lived at 
King's-Hintock Court hard by. Seeing the latt^ ride past 
in mourning clotbes.next day, Swetman vaatuied to con- 
dole i^th fam. 

' He’d no business there f ’ answered the other. His 
words and manner showed the bitterness that was mingled 
with his regret. ' Hut say no more of him. You Imow 
what has h^pened since, 1 suppose ? ' . , 

' I know that they say Monmouth is taken. Sir Thomas, 
but I can’t think it. true,' answCTed Swetman. 

' O zounds I 'tis true enough,' cried the knight, ^ and 
that’s not all. The Duke was executed on Tower IBll two 
days ^o.' 

‘D’ye say it verily ? ' says Swetman. 

' And a very hard death he had, worse luck for 'n,' said 
Sir Thomas. ‘ Well, ’tis over for him 'and over for my 
brpther. But not for the rest. There’ll be searchings and 
siftings down here anon ; and happy is the man who has 
had nothing to do with this matter I ' 

Now Swetman had hardly heard the latter words, so 
much was he confounded by the strangeness of the tidings 
that the Duke had come to his death on the previous Tues- 
day. For it had been only the night before this present 
day of Friday that he had seen his former guest, whom he 
had ceased to doubt could be other than the Duke, come 
into his chamber and fetch away his accoutrements as he 
had promised. 

‘It couldn’t have been a vision,’ said Christopher to 
himself when the knight had ridden on." ‘But I’ll go 
straight and see if the things be in the closet still ; and 
thus I shall surely learn if 'twere a vision or no.' 

To the doset he Went, which he had not looked into 
since the stranger’s departure. And searching behind the 
artides placed to conceal the things hidden, he,^ound that, 
as he had never doubted, they were gone. 

When the rumour spread abroad in the West that the 
man bdieaifed in the 'Tower was not indeed the Duhe, but 
one of his c^hcms taken after the battle, and that the Duke 
had beoi as sisted to escape out of the country, Swetman 
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found in it an explanation of what so deeply mysiified 
him. That h^s visitor might have be^ a fnend of the 
Duke’s, whom the Duke hs^ asked to fetch th 4 |thiuigs in a 
last request, Swetman would never admit, •• His beli^ in 
the rumour that Monmouth lived, like that of thcibsands 
of others, continued to the end of his days. 

Such, briefly, concluded my kinsman, is the tradition 
which has been handed down in Christopher Swetman’s. 
fami^ for the last two hundred years. 
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I 

The traveller in school-books, who vouched in diyest 
tones 'for the fidelity to fact of the following narrative, 
usdQ to add a ring of truth to it by opening with a nicety 
of* criticism on the heroine’s personality. Peoide wdre 
wrong, he declared, when they surmised that Baptista 
Trewthen was a young woman with scarcely emotions or 
character. There was nothjng iu her to love, and nothing 
to hate — so ran the general opinion. That she showed few 
positive qualities was true. The colours and tones which 
changing events paint on the faces of active womankind 
were looked for in vain upon hers. But still waters run 
deep ; and no crisis had come in the years of her early 
maidenhood to demonstrate what lay hidden within her, 
like metal in a mine. 

She was the daughter of a small farmer in St. Maria's, 
one of the Isles of Lyonesse beyond Off- Wessex, who had 
spent a large sum, as there understood, on her education, 
by sending her to the mainland for two years« At nine- 
' teen she was entered at the Training College for T^drers, 
and at twenty-one nominated to a school in the country, 
near Tor-upon-Sea, whither she proceeded after the Christ- 
mas examination and holidays. • 

The months passed by from winter to spring and summer, 
anid Baptista applied herself to her new duties as best she 
could, till an uneventful year had elapsed. Then an air of 
alistraction pervaded her bearing as she walked to and fro, 
twice a day, and she showed &e traits of a person who 
had something on her mind. ' A widow, by name Mrs. Wace, 
in whose house Baptista Trewthen had been provided with 
a sitting-room and bedroom till the%choolhouse should be- 
bui^t, noticed this change in her youthful tenant's manner, 
and at last ventured to press her with a few questions. 

, ; '947 
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' It %as nothing to do with the place, nor with you,’ 
said Miss Trewthen. 

' Then it is the salary ? ’ 

‘ No, nor the salary.’ 

‘ Then it is something^ 3 n)u have heard from hcone, my 
dear.’ 

Baptista was silent for a few moments. 'It is lifr. 
Heddegan,’ she murmured. * Him they used to call David 
Heddegan before he got his mon^.’ 

* And who is the Mr. Heddegan they used to call David ? ’ 

* An old bachelor at Giant’s Town, St. Maria’s, with no 
relations whatever, who. lives about a stone’s throw from 
frther’s. When I was a child he used to take me on his 
knee and say he'd marry me some day. Now I am a 
woman the jest has turned earnest, and he is anxious to do 
it. And father and mother say I can’t do better than 
have him.’ 

‘ He’s well off ? ’ 

' Yes — ^he’s the richest man w*e know — as a friend and 
neighbour.’ 

' How much older did you say he was than yourself ? ’ 

' I didn't say. Twenty years at least.’ 

‘ And an unpleasant mam in the bargadii. perhaps ? ’ 

‘ No — ^he’s not \mpleaisant.’ 

‘ Well, child, all I cam say is that I’d resist any such 
engagement if it’s not palatable to ’ee. You aire com- 
fortable here, in my little house, I hope. All the pairish 
like 'ee : and I’ve never been so cheerful, since my poor 
husband left me to wear his wings, ais I've been with 'eeais 
my lodger.’ 

The schoolmistress assured her landlady that she could 
retium the sentiment. ‘ But here comes my perplexity,’ 
said. ' I don’t like keeping school. Ah, you are sur- 
prised— you didn't suspect it. That’s because I’ve con- 
cealed my freling. Well, I simply hate school. I don’t 
care for ^ildren — they are impleasant, troublesome little 
things, whom* nothing would ^ight so much ais to hear 
that you had fallen 'down dead. Yet I would even put 
up with them if it was not for the inspector. ' For three 
months l»fore his visit 1 didn't sleep soundly. And the 
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Gmunittee of Cotmcil are alwa3^ changing the Code, so' 
tl»t you dcm’t ki^ what to teach, and what to leave 
untaught. I thidk &Lth^ and mother ate right. They 
say I shall never excel as a schoohoistresa if X dislike the 
work so, and that therefore I ought to get settled by mai^ 
ing Mr. Heddegan. Between us two, I like him bett«’ 
than school ; but I don’t like him quite so mudi as to wish 
to marry him.’ 

Theae conversations, once begim, isrere continued from 
day td day ; till at length the young ^girl’s dderly Mend 
antP landlady threw in her opinion on the side of Miss 
Titwthen’s parents. All things considered, she dedar^, 
the uncertainty of the school, the labom, Baptista's natural 
dislike for teaching, it wotild be as well to take what fate 
offered, and make the bes{ of matters by wedding her 
father's old neighbour and prosperous Mend. 

The Easter holidays came round, wd Baptista went 
to spend them as usual in her native isle, going by train 
into Off- Wessex and crossing by packet from Pea-zephyr. 
When she returned in the middle of April her face wore a 
more settled aspect. 

* Well ? ’ said the expectant Mrs. Wace. 

' I have agreed to have him as my husband,’ said Bap- 
tista, in an off-hand way. ' Heaven knows if it will be for 
the best or not. But T have*agreed to do it, and so th^ 
matter is settled.' , , 

* Ihis. Wace commended her; but Baptista cHd not 
care to dwell on the subject ; so that allusion to it was 
very inffequent between them. Nevertheless, among 
other things, she repeated to the widow from time toitime 
in monosyllabic remarks that the wedding ’*was ' really 
impending; that it was arranged for the summer, and 
that she had given notice of leaving the school at the 
August holidays. later on she announced more specifically 
that her mamage was to 'take place immediately after 
hw return home at the beginning of the month aforesaid. 

She now corresponded regularly wMi Mr. Heddegan. 
Her letters from him were seen, at lesKt on the outside, and 
in part within, by Mrs. Wace. Had read more of th<^ 
intmears than the occasional sentences shown her 
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Baptista she would have perceived that the scratdiy, rusty 
handwriting of Miss Trewthen’s betrothed conve3^ little 
more matter than details of their fature''housekeeping, and 
his preparations^ for ,the same, with innum^able 'my 
dears ’ sprinkled in disconnectedly, to show the depth 
of his affection without the inconveniences of syntax, 

II 

It was the end of July— dry, too dry, even ^or the 
season, the delicate green herbs and vegetables that grew 
in ^is favoured end of the kingdom tasting rather of' the 
watering-pot than of the pure fresh moisture from the skies. 
Baptista’s boxes were packed, and one Saturday morning 
she departed by a waggonette to the station, and thence by 
train to Pen-zeph}^-, from which port she was, as usual, to 
cross the water immediately to her home, and become Mr, 
Heddegan’s wife on the Wednesday of the week following. 

She might have returned a week sooner. But though 
the wedding day had loomed so near, and the banns were . 
out, she delayed her departure till this last moment, 
saying it was not necessary for her to be at home long 
beforehand. As Mr. Heddegan was older than herself, 
she said, she was to be married in her ordinary summer 
bonnet and grey silk frock, and there were no preparations 
to make that had not been amply made by her parents 
and intended husband. 

In due time, after a hot and tedious journey, she reached 
Pen-zeph3rr. She here obtained some refreshment, , and 
then went towards the pier, where she learnt to her surprise 
that the little steamboat pl3nng between the town and the 
islands haddeft at eleven o’clock ; the usual hour of depar- 
ture in the afternoon having been forestalled in conse- 
quence of the fogs which had for a few days prevailed 
towards eveiung, making twilight navigation dangerous. 

This being Saturday, there was now no other boat 
till Tuesday, and it became obvious that here she would 
have to remain for the three days, > unless her friends 
should think fit to rig out one of the iriand saih^-boats 
and come to fetch her — a not yery likely* ccmting^cy,, 
the sea distance being nearly forty miles. 
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Baptistai however, had been detained in Pen-zephyr 
on more than one occasion before, either an account of 
bad weather or soihe such reason as the present, and she 
was therefore not in any personal alarm. ^ ,3ut, as was 
to be married on the following Wednesday, the delay was 
certainly inconvenient to a more than ordinary degree, 
since it would leave less than a day's interval between her 
arrival and the wedding ceremony. 

Apart from this awkwardness she did not much mind 
the accident. It was indeed curious to see how little she 
minded. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that, 
although she was going to do thf critical deed of her life 
quite ^lingly, she experienced an indefinable relief at the 
postponement of her meeting with Heddegan. But her 
manner after making discovery of the hindrance was quiet 
and subdued, even to passivity itself ; as was instanced 
by her having, at the moment of receiving information that 
the steamer had sailed, replied ‘ Oh,' so coolly to the por- 
ter with her luggage, that he was almost disappointed at 
her lack of disappointment.^ 

The question now was, should she return again to Mrs, 
Wace. in the village of Lower Wessex, or wait in the town 
at which she ixad arrived ? She would have preferred to 
go back, but the distance was too great ; moreover, hav- 
ing left the place for good, and somewhat dramatically, 
to become a bride, a return, even for so short a space, 

, would have been a trifle humiliating. • 

Leaying, then, her boxes at the station, her next anxiety 
was to secure a respectable, or rather genteel, lodg^ in 
the popular seaside resort confronting her. To thif end 
she looked about the town, in which, though she had 
passed through it half-a-dozen times, she was practically 
a stranger. 

Baptista found a room to suit her over a fruiterer's 
shop ; where she made herself at home, and set herself 
in order after her journey. An early cup of tea having 
revived her spirits ahe walked out to reconnoitre. 

Being a schoolmistress she avoided looking at the 
schooM, and having a sort of trade connection with books, 
^e' avoided looking at \he booksellers ; but wearying of 
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the other shops she ins]>ected the thurches ; imt that lor 
her own part she cared much about ecclesiastical edifices ; 
but tourists looked at them, and so woiald she — a proceed- 
ing for which no one would have credited her with any 
great originality, such, for instance, as that she subse- 
quently Slowed herself to possess. The churches soon 
oppressed her. She tried the Museum, but came out 
because it seemed lonely and tedious. 

Yet the town and the walks in this land of strawterries, 
these headquarters of early English flowers and fnut, were 
tlien, as always, attractive. From the more pictureifque 
streets she went to the town gardens, and the Pier, and 
the Harbour, and looked at the men at work there, load- 
ing and unloading as in the time of the Phoenicians. 

‘ Not Baptista ? Yes, Baptista it is I ' 

The worck were uttered behind her. Turning round she 
gave a start, and became confused, even agitated, for a 
moment. Then she said in her usual undemonstrative 
manner, * O — is it really you, Charles ? ' 

without speaking again at once, and with a half-smile, 
the new-comer glanced her over. There was much criticism, 
and some resentment — even temper — in his eye. 

* l am going home,* continued she. ‘ Bu^ I have missed 
the boat.' 

He scarcely seemed to take in the meaning of this 
explanation, in the intensity of his critical survey. * Teach- 
ing still ? What a fine schoolmistress you make, Baptista, 
I warrant ! ' he said with a slight flavour of sarcasm,^ which 
was not lost upon her. 

' I know I am nothing to brag of/ she replied. ‘ That's 
why'll have given up.' 

‘ O — given up ? You astonish me.’ 

' I hate the profession.' 

* Perhaps that's because I am in it.’ 

' O no, it isn't. But I am going to enter on another life 
altogether. I ^ going to be married next week to Mr. 
Da^nd Heddegan.' 

The yoimg man— fprtified as he was by a natural cynical 
pride and passionateness — ^winced at this unexpected 
reply, notwithstanding. 
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* WhoisMr,I>avidHedd6gak ? ' be asked, asindifiikffltly 
as lay in his power. 

She informed him the bearer of the name was a general 
merchant of Giant's Town, St, Maria's Idand^her mdier's 
nearest neighbour and oldest friend. 

' Then we shan't see an 3 ^hing more of you on theteain** 
land ? ' inquired the schoolmaster. 

‘ O, I don't know about that,' said Miss Trewtheti. 

" Hesre endeth the career of the belle of the boarcUng- 
school* your father was foolish enough to send you 
A •* general merchant's " wife in the Lyonesse Isles. 
Will you sell pounds of soap and p^uiyworths of tin 
tacks, or whole bars* of saponaceous mdtter, and great 
tenpenny nails ? ' 

‘ He's not in such a smdl way as that I ' she almost 
pleaded. * He owns ships, though they are rather little 
ones 1 ' * 

' O, well, it is much the same. Come, let us walk on ; 
it is tedious to stand still. I thought you would be a 
failure in education,' he continued, when she obeyed him 
and strolled ahead, ' You never showed power that way. 
You remind me much of some of those women who think 
they are sure to be great actresses if they go on the stage, 
because they have a pretty face, and forget that what we 
require is acting. But you found your mistake, didn't you ? ' 

‘ Don't taunt me, Charles.’ It was noticeable that the 
► young schoolmaster's tone caused her no anger or retali- 
atory* passion ; far otherwise: there was a tear in her 
eye, ‘ How is it you are at Pen-zephyr ? ' she inquired. 

' I don't taunt you. I speak the truth, purely, in a 
friendly way. as I should to anyone I wished well. Though 
for that matter I might have some excuse even for taunt- 
ing you. Such a terrible hurry as you've been in. I hate 
a woman who is in such a hurry.' 

* How do you mean that ? ' 

' Why — ^to be somebody's wife or other — anything’s 
wife rather than nobody's. You couldn't wait for me, 
O, no.. Well, thank God, I'm cured of all that 1 ' 

' How merciless you. are 1 ' she said bitterly. ' Wait 
for’ you? What does that mean, Charley? You never 
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shovred — anything to wait for — anytMng special towards 
me/ 

' O come, Baptista dear ; come I ' 

^ What I mean is, nothing definite/ she expostulated. 

‘ I suppose you liked me a little ; but it seemed to me 
to be* only a pastime on your part, and that you never 
meant to make an honourable engagement of it/ 

' There, that's just it I You girls expect a man to 
mean business at the first look. No man when he first 
becomes interested in a woman has any definite Scheme 
of engagement to marry her in his mind, unless h*^ is 
meaning a vulgar mercenary marriage. However, I Aii 
at last mean an honourable engagement, as you call it, 
come to that.' 

‘ But you never said so, and an indefinite courtship 
soon injures a ivoman's position and credit, sooner than 
you think.' 

'Baptista, I ^ solemnly declare that in six months I 
should have asked you to marry me.' 

She walked along in silence, looking on the ground, and 
appearing very uncomfortable, ftesently he said, ' Would 
you have waited for me if you had known ? ' To this 
she whispered in a sorrowful whisper, ' Yes 1 ' 

They went still farther in silence — passing along one 
of the beautiful walks on the outskirts of the town, yet not 
observant^ of scene or situation. Her shoulder and fiis 
were close together, and he clasped his fingers round the* 
small of her arm — quite lightl 3 % and without any attempt 
at impetus ; yet the act seemed to say, ‘ Now I hold you, 
and my will must be yours.' 

Recurring to a previous question of hers he said, ' I 
have merely run down here for a day or two from school 
near Trufal, before going off to the North for the rest of 
my holiday. I have seen my relations at Redrutin quite 
lately, so I am not going there this time. How little I 
thought of meeting you! How very different the cir- 
cumstances would have been if, instead of parting again as 
we must in half-an-hour or so, possibly for ever, you had 
been now just going off with me, a?; my wife, on our honey- 
moon trip. Ha — ^ha — ^well— so humorous is life ! ' 
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She stopped suddenly. *"1 must go back now — this 
is altogether too painful, Charley i It is not at a kind 
mood you are in to-day.' 

' I don't want to pain you— you know I’do not,' he said 
more gently.* ' Oidy it just ^asperates me— this you are 
going to do. I wish you would not.' 

' What ? ' 

' Marry him. There, now I have showed you my true 
sentinjents.' 

' I fnust do it now,' said she. 

‘^hy ? ' he asked, dropping the off-hand masterful 
tofie he had hitherto spoken iUf and becoming eamek ; 
still holding her arm,' however, as if she were his chattel 
to be taken up or put down at wiU. ‘ It is never too 
late to break off a marriage that's distasteful to you. 
Now I'll say one thing ; and it is truth : I wish you would 
marry me instead of him, even now, at the last moment, 
though you have served me so badly.' 

‘ O, it is not possible to think of that I ' she answered 
hastily, shaking her head, ' When I get home all will be 
prepared — it is ready even now — ^the things for the party, 
the furniture, Mr. Heddegan's new suit, and everything. 
I should require the courage of a tropical lion to go home 
there and say I wouldn't carry out my promise I ' 

' Then go, in Heaven's name J But there would be no 
necessity for you to go home and face them in that way. 

" If we were to marry, it would have to be at once, instantly ; 
or not at all. I should thinU: your affection not worth the 
having unless you.agreed to come back with me to Trufal 
this evening, where we could be married by licence on 
Monday morning. And then no Mr. David Heddegan or 
anybody dse coidd get you away from me.' 

‘I must go home by'^e Tuesday boat,' she faltered. 

' What would they think if I did not come ? * 

* You could go home by’ that boat just the same. All 
the difference would be that I should go with you. You 
could leave me oil*^the quay, where I'd have a smoke, 
while you went and saw your father tod mother privately ; 
you could thfcn tell them what you bad done, and that I 
was waiting not far off ; that I was a schoolmaster in a 
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fairly good position, and a young man you had known 
when you were at the Training College. Then I would 
come boldly forward ; and they would see that it could 
not be altered, and so you wouldn’t suffer a lifelong misery 
by being the wife of a wretched old gaffer you don't like 
at all. Now, honestly ; you do like me best, don't you, 
Baptista ? ' 

' Yes.' 

'Then we will do as I say.' ^ 

She did not pronoimce a dear affirmative. But that 
she consented to the novel proposition at some momeift or 
other of that walk was apparent by what occurred a liftle 
later. 


Ill 

An enterprise of such pith required, indeed, less talking 
than consideration. The first thing they did in carr^dng 
it out was to return to the railway station, where Baptista 
took from her luggagte a small trunk of immediate neces- 
saries which she would in any case have required after 
missing the boat. That same afternoon they travelled 
up the line to Trufal. 

Charles Stow (as his name was), despite* his disdainful 
indifference to things, was very careful of appearar\.ces, 
and made the journey independently of her though in the 
same trail?. He told her where she could get board and 
lodgings in the city ; and with merely a ^stant nod to 
her of a provisional kind, went off to his own quarters, and 
to see about the licence. 

On Sunday she saw him in the morning across the 
nave of the pro-cathedral. In the afternoon they walked 
together in the fields, where, he told her that the licence 
would be ready next day, and would be available the day 
after, when the ceremony could be performed ^ early after 
eight o'clock as they should Choose. 

His courtship, thus renewed after an interval of two 
years, was as impetuous, violent evieli, as it was short. 
The next day came add passed, and the final arrangements 
were made. Their agreement was to get the ceremony 
over as soon as they possibly could the next morning. 
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so as to go on to Pen-zephyr at once, and xfeadi; that {^UhCd 
in time for the boat’s departure the same day. . It was 
in obedience to Baptista's earnest request that Stow 
consented thus to make the whole journey tb Lyonesse 
by land and .water at one heat, and not break it at Pen- 
zephyr; she seemed to be oppressed with a dread of 
lingering anywhere, this great first act Of disobedience to her 
parents 011^ accomplished, with the weight on her mind 
that h^ home had to be convulsed by the disclosure <d it. 
To face her difficulties ova the water immediately she 
ha(k created them was, however, a course more desired 
by*Baptista than by her lover ; , though for oiace he gave 
■ way. 

The next morning was bright and warm as those which 
had preceded it. By six o’dock it semned nearly noon, as 
is often the case in tha^ part of England in the summer 
season. By nine they were husband and wife. They 
packed up and departed by the earliest train after the 
service ; and on the way discussed at length what die should 
say on meeting her parents, Charley dictating the turn 
of each phrase. In her anxiety they had travelled so early 
that when they reached Pen-zephyr they found there 
were nearly two hours on their hands before the steamer's 
time of sailing. 

Baptista was extremely reluctant to be seen promen- 
ading the streets of the watering-place with her husband 
’• till, as above stated, the household at Giant's T&wn should 
know the unexpected course of events from her own li^s ; 
and it was just possible, if not likely, that some Lyonessian 
might be prowling' about there, or even have come ^oss 
the sea to look for her. To meet anyone to whom she 
ws» known, and to have to reply to awkward questions 
about the strange young rnafi at her side before her well- 
frimed aimofmcement had been delivered at proper time 
and place, was a thing she could .not contemplate with 
equanimity. So, instead of lookmg at the shops and 
harbour, they went along the coast a little way.^ - 

The, heat of the morning was by this time intexise. 

, They clambered op on ^me clifk, and while sitt^ there, 
loolong around at St. uRdiael's Mount and otha ol^ects. 
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Charles said to her that he .thou^t he would'^Tun down 
to the beach at their feet, and take just one plunge into the 
sea. 4 

Baptista did not much like the idea of being left alone ; 
it was glooihy, she said. But he assured her he would 
not be gone more than a quarter of an hour at the outside, 
and she passively assented. 

Down he went, disappeared, appeared again, and looked 
back. Then he again proceeded, and vanish^, till, as a 
small waxen object, she saw him emerge from the nook 
that had screened him, cross the white fringe of foam, 
and walk into the undujating mass of blue. Once in the 
water he seemed less inclined to hurry than before ; he 
remained a long time ; and, unable either to appreciate 
his skill or criticize his want of it at that distance, she 
withdrew her eyes from the spof, and gazed at the still 
outline of St. Michael’s — ^now beautifully toned in gray. 

Her anxiety for the hour of departure, and to cope 
at once with the approaching incidents that she woidd 
have to manipulate as best she could, sent her into a 
reverie. It was now Tuesday she would reach home 
in the evening — b, very late time they would say ; but, 
as the delay was a pure acddent, they would deem her 
marriage to Mr. Heddegan to-morrow still practicable. 
Then Charles would have to be produced from the back- 
ground. It was a terrible undertaking to think of, and 
she almost' regretted her temerity in wedding so hastily 
that morning. The r^e of her father would be so crush- 
ing ; the reproaches of her mottier so bitter ; and perhaps 
Charles would answer hotly, and perhaps cause estrange- 
ment till death. There had obviously been no alarm 
about her at St. Maria's, or somebody would have sailed 
across to inquire for her. Sh^had, in a letter written at the 
beginning of the week, spoken of the hour at which she 
intended to leave her pountry schoolhouse ; and from this 
her friends had probably p^ceived that by such timing 
she would run a risk of losing the Saturday boat. She 
had missed it, and asia consequence sat here on the shore 
as Mrs. Charles Stow. ^ " 

This brought her to the present, and she turned from 
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the outli|il of St. Michael’s Mount to lode about for her- 
husband's form. He was, as far as she could discover, 
no longer in the sea. Then he was dr^sing. By moving 
a few steps she coidd see where his clp&es' lay. But 
Charles was pot, beside them. " , ^ 

Baptists looked back again at the wattir-in bevuQkfofSwmt, 
as if her senses were the victim of some sleight d hand. 
Not a speck or spot resembling a man’s head or face ^wed 
an3nvhere. ‘ By this time she was alanned, and her alarm 
intensmed when she perceiyed a little beyond the scene 
of her husband's bathing a small area of water, the quality 
of (Whose surface differed from (hat of the suiroun^y^ 

• expanse as the coarse vegetation of some foul patch in a 
mead differs from the fine green of the remain^r. Else- 
where it looked fiexuous, here it looked vermiculated and 
lumpy, and her marine focperiences suggested to her in a 
moment that two currents met and caused a turmoil at this 
place. 

She descended as hastily as her trebling limbs would 
allow. The way down was terribly long, and before reach- 
ing the heap of clothes it occurred to her that, after all, 
it would be best to run first for help. Hastening aloi^ 
in a lateral direction she proceeded inland till she met a 
man, and soon afterward two others. To them she 
exclaimed, ' I tMnk a gentleman who was bathing is in 
some danger. I cannot see him as 1 could. "Will you 
'•please nm and help him, at once, if you ^11 be so 
kind ? ’ 

She did not think of turning to show than the. exact 
spot, indicating it*vaguely by the direction of her ^and, 
and still going on her way with the idea of gaining mote 
assistance. \^en she deemed, in her faintness, that she 
had carried the alarm far enough, she faced about and 
dr&gged herself back again, i^ore reaching the now 
dreaded spot she met one of the men. 

' We can see nothing at all, Miss,*' he declared. 

Having gained the beadi, she found the tide in, and 
no sign of Charley’s clothes. The ether men wheon she 
had bek)Ught>to come had disappeared, it must have bear 
in fome other direction,* for she had not met than going 
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away. They, finding nothing, had probably thpught her 
alarm a mere conjecture, and given up the quest. 

Baptista sank down upon the stones near at hand. 
Where Charley bad undressed was now sea. There could 
not be the least doubt that he was drowned,. and his body 
sucked under by the current; while Ms dothes, lying 
within high-water mark, had probably been carried away 
by the rising tide. 

She remained in a stupor for some minutes, till a ;^ange 
sensation succeeded the aforesaid perceptions, mystifying 
her intelligence, and leaving her physically almost inert. 
With his personal disappearance, the last three days of her 
life with him seemed to be swallowed up, also his image, 
in her mind’s eye, waned curiously, receded far away, 
grew stranger and stranger, less and less real. Their 
meeting and marriage had been so sudden, unpremeditated, 
adventurous, that she could hardly believe that slie had 
played her part in such a reckless drama. Of all the few 
liouis of her life with .Charles, the portion that most in- 
sisted in coming back to memory was their fortuitous 
encounter on the previous Saturday, and those bitter 
reprimands with which he had begun , the attack, as it 
might be called, which had piqued her to ,an unexpected 
consummation. 

A sort of cruelty, an imperiousness, even in Ms warmth, 
had charaLCterized Charles Stow, As a lover he had ever 
been a bit of a tyrant ; and it might pretty truly have 
been said that he had stung her into marriage with Mm 
at last. Still more alien from her life did these refections 
opergite to make him ; and then they would be chased 
away by an interval of passionate weeping and mad regret. 
Finally, there returned upon the confu^ mind of the 
young wife the recollection that she was on her way home- 
ward, and that the packet would sail in three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Except the parasol in her hand, all she possessed was 
at the station awaiting her onward journey. 

She looked in thatidirection ; and, entering one of those 
undemonstrative phases so common with her, walked 
quietly on. ' 
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At first made straight for the railway ; but suddenly 
turning she went to a shop and wrote an anoa3maous line 
announcing his death by drowning to the only person she 
had ever heard Charles mention as. a relative. Posting 
this stealthily., and with a fearful looli^^^around her, she 
seemed to acquire a terror of the late evfeiits, ’pursuing her 
way to the station as if followed by a spectre. 

■^en she got to the ofiice she asked for the luggage 
that sbf had left there on the Saturday as well as the 
trunk left on the morning. just lapsed. All were put 
in the boat, and she herself followed. Quickly as these^ 
things had been done, the whole proceeding, nevertheless,* 
•had been almost automatic on Baptista*s part, ere* she 
had come to any definite conclusion on her course. 

Just before the bell rang, she heard a conversation 
on the pier, which removed the last shade of doubt from 
her mind, if any*had existed, that she was Charles Stow's 
widow. The sentences were but fragmentary, but she 
could easily piece them out. 

'A man drowned — swam out too far — ^was a stranger 
to the place — people in boat — saw him go down — couldi't 
get there in time.' 

The news was little more definite than this as yet ; 
though it may as well be stated once for all that the state- 
ment was true. Charley, with the over-confidence of his 
nature, had ventured out too far for his strength, and 
•succumbed in the absence of assistance, his lifeless body 
being at that moment suspended in the transparent mid- 
depths of -the bay. His clothes, however, had merely 
been gently lifted by the rising tide, and floated into a 
nook hard by, where they lay out of sight of the passers-., 
by till a day or two after. 

• IV 

In ten minutes they were* steaming out of the harbour 
for their voyage of four or five hours, at whose ending 
she would have to tell her strange story. 

As Pen-rephyr and all its environing scenes disappeared 
behind iSlousehole and St. piement's Isle, Baptista's ephem- 
eral,’ meteor-like husband impressed her yet more as a 

II 
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fanta^. She was still in such a trance-Uke state that she 
had an hour on the little packet-boat before she 
became aware of the agitating fact that Mr. Heddegan was 
on board with. her. Involuntarily she slipped from her 
left hand the syi|ibol of her wifehood. 

'Hee-heel W^il, the truth is, I wouldn't interrupt 
'ee. I reckon she don't see me, or won't see me/* I 
said, “ and what's the hurry ? She'll see enough o' me 
soon I " I hope ye be well, mee deer ? ' 

He was a hale, well-conditioned man of about five- 
and-fifty, of the complexion common to those whose dives 
are passed on the bliiffs, and beaches of an ocean isle.' ^ He 
extended the four quarters of his face in a genial smile, and 
his hand for a grasp of the same magnitude. She gave 
her own in surprised docility, and he continued : 

' I couldn't help coming across to meet 'ee. What 
an imfortunate thing you missing the boat and not coming 
Saturday I They meant to have warned *ee that the time 
was changed, but forgot it at the last moment. The truth 
is that I should have informed 'ee myself, but I was that 
busy finishing up a job last week, so as to have this week 
free, that I trusted to your father for attending to these 
little things. However, so plain and quiet as it is all to be, 
it really do not matter so much as it might otherwise have 
done, and I hope ye haven't been greatly put out. Now, 
if you'd sooner that I should not be seen taking to 'ee — if 
'ee feel sliy at all before strangers — ^just say. I'll leave 'ee 
to yourself till we get home.' 

‘Thank you mudi. I am indeed a little tired, Mr. 
Heddegan/ 

- He nodded urbane acquiescence, strolled away imme- 
diately, and minutely inspected the surface of the funnel, 
till some female passengers of Giant’s Town tittered at 
what they must have thought a rebuff — for the approach- 
ing wedding was known to many on St., Maria's Island, 
though to nobody elsewhere. Baptista coloured at thdr 
satire, and called him back, and forced herself to com- 
mune with him in at* least a mechanically friendly manner. 

The opening event had been, thus different from her 
expectation, and she had adumbrated no act to meet it. 
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Taken aback, she passively allowed circmnstanoes to pilot 
her along ; and so the voyage was made. 

It was near dusk when they touched the. pier of Giant's 
Town, where several friends and neighboura-stood awaiting 
them. Her father h^d a lantern in his hand. Her mother, 
too, was there, reproachfully glad that the delay had at last 
ended so simply. Mrs. Trewthen and her daughter went 
together along the Giant’s Walk, or promenade, to the 
house, ^ther in advance of her husband and Mr. Hedde- 
gan, who talked in loud tones which reached the women 
ove^their shoulders. 

Some would have called Mrs. Ti;ewthen a good mother ; 
"but though well-meaning she was maladroit, and her inten- 
tions missed their mark. This might have been partly 
attributable to the slight deafness from which she suffered. 
Now. as usual, the chief utterances came from her lips. 

'Ah, yes, I’m* so glad, my child, that you’ve got over 
safe. It is all ready, and everything so well arranged, 
that nothing but misfortune could hinder 3rou settling as, 
with God’s grace, becomes 'ee. Close to your mother’s 
door a’most, ’twill be a great blessing. I’m sure ; and I 
was very glad to find from your letters that you’d held 
yourTword sacied. That’s right — make your word your 
bond always. Mrs. Wace seems to be a sensible woman, 

I hope the Lord will do for her as he’s doing for you no 
long time hence. And how did ’ee get over the terrible 
gurney from Tor-upon-Sea to Pen-zephyr ? Once you’d 
done with the railway, of course, you seemed quite at home. 
Wdl, Baptista, conduct yourself seemly, and all will be well.' 

Thus admonished,* Baptista entered the house, her fejther 
and Mr. Heddegan immediately at her back. Her mother 
had been so didactic that she had felt herself absolutely 
unable to broach the subjects in the centre of her mind. 

Hie familiar room, with the dark ceiling, the well- 
spread table, the old chairs,* had neyer before spoken so 
eloquently of the times ere she knew or had heard of 
Charley Stow, She went upstairs to take off her things, 
her moljier remaining below to complete the disposition 
of the supper, and attend Jfco the preparation of to-morrow's 
meal, altogether composing suc^ an array of pies, from 
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pies of fish to pies of tunups, as was never hear^i of outside 
the West^ Duchy. Baptista, once alone, sat down and 
did nothing ; and was .called before she had taken off her 
bonnet. 

' I'm coming,^ she cried, jumping up, and speedily 
disapparelling hersdf, brushed her hair with a few touches 
and went down. 

Two or three of Mr. Heddegan's and her father's friends 
had dropped in, and expressed their sympathy for the delay 
she had been subjected to. ,The meal was a most merry 
one except to Baptista. She had desired privacy/^ and 
there was none ; and Jto break the news was already a 
greater difficulty than it had been at first. Everything 
around her, animate and inanimate, great and small, 
insisted tliat she had come home to be married ; and she 
could not get a chance to say nay* 

One or two people sang songs, as overtures to the meJody 
of the morrow, till at length bedtime came, and they all 
withdrew, her mother having retired a little earlier. When 
Baptista found herself again alone in her bedroom the 
case stood as before : she had come home with much to 
say, and she had said nothing. 

It was now growing clear even to herself that Charles 
being dead, she had not determination sufficient within her 
to break tidings which, had he been alive, would have 
imperatively announced themselves. And thus with the 
stroke of midnight came the turning of the scale ; her 
story should remain untold. It was not that upon the 
whole she thought it best not to attempt to tell it ; but 
that she could not undertake so explosive a matter. To 
stop the wedding now would cause a convulsion in Giant’s 
Town little short of volcanic. Weakened, tired, and 
terrified as she had been by the day's adventures, she 
could not make herself the author of such a catastrophe. 
But how refuse H(“ddegan -without telling? It really 
seemed to her as if her marriage with Mr. Heddegan 
were about to take place as if nothing had intervened. 

Morning came. The events of the previous days were 
cut off from her present existence by scene' and sentiment 
more completely than ever. Charles Stow had grown to 
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be a sj^cial being of whom, owing to his dhai^cter, she 
entertained rather fearful than loving memory. Baptista 
could hear when she awoke that her p^ents were already 
moving about downstairs. But she. did not rise till her 
mother's rather rough voice resounded up the staircase 
as it had done on the preceding evening. 

' Baptista ! Come, time to be stirring ! The man will 
be here, by Heaven's blessing, in three-quarters of an 
hour. He has looked in already for a minute or two — 
and says he's going to the church to see if things be well 
forv^d.' 

Baptista arose, looked out of .the window, and took 
the easy course. When she emerged from the regions 
above she was arrayed in her new silk frock and best 
stockings, wearing a linen jacket over the former for 
breakfasting, and her common slippers ov^ the latter, 
not to spoil the* new ones on the rough precincts of the 
dwelling. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any great length on this 
part of the morning's proceedings. She revealed nothing ; 
and married Heddegan, as she had giVen her word to do, 
on that appointed August day. 

V 

Mr. Heddegan forgave the coldness of his bride’s manner 
during and after the wedding ceremony, full ^ell aware 
\hat there had been considerable reluctance on her part 
to acquiesce in this neighbourly arrangement, and, as a 
philosopher of long standing, holding that whatever 
Baptista’s attitude* now, the conditions would probably 
be much the same six months hence as those which ruled 
among other married couples. 

An absolutely unexpected shock was given to Baptista's 
listless %nind about an hour after the wedding service. 
They had nearly finished the midday dinner when the 
now husband said to her father, * We think of starting 
about two. And the breeze being so fair we shall bring 
up insi4e Pen-zephyr new pier about*six at least.' 

‘ ^at — are we going; to Pen-zephyr ? ' said Baptista. 
' I don’t know anything of it.' 
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' Didn't you tell her ? * asked her father of Heddegan. 

It transpired that, owing to the delay in her arrival, 
this proposal too, among other things, had in the hurry 
not been mentioned to her, except some time ago as a 
general suggestion that they would go somewhere- Hedde- 
gan had imagined that any trip would be pleasant, and 
one to the mainland the pleasantest of all. 

She looked so distressed at the announcement that 
her husband willingly offered to give it up, though he 
had not had a holiday off the island for a whole year. 
Then she pondered on the inconvenience of staying at 
Giant's Town, where all the inliabitants were bonded, 
by the circumstances of their situation, into a sort of 
family party, which permitted and encouraged on such 
occasions as these oral criticism that was apt to disturb 
the equanimity of newly married girls, and would especially 
worry BaptiSta in her strange situation. H^ce, unex- 
pectedly, she agreed not to disorganize her husband's 
plans for the wedding jaunt, and it was settled that, as 
originally intended, they should proceed in a neighbour's 
saiUng boat to the "metropolis of th^ district. 

In this way they arrived at Pen-zephyr without diffi- 
culty or mishap. Bidding adieu to Jenlan and his man, 
who had sailed them over, they strolled arm in arm off the 
pier, Baptista silent, cold, and obedient. Heddegan had 
arranged to take her as far as Plymouth before their 
return, but to go no further than where they had landed 
that day. Their first business was to find an inn ; and 
in this they had unexpected difficulty, since* for some 
reason or other — possibly the fine weither — ^many of the 
nearest at hand were full of tourists and commercial 
travellers. He led her on till he reached a tavern which, 
tliough comparatively unpretending, stood in as attractive 
a spot as any in the town ; and this, somewhat to their 
surprise after their previous experience, they found appar- 
ently empty. The considerate old man, thinking that 
Baptista was educated to artistic notions, though he him- 
sdf was deficient in*them, had decided that it was most 
desirable to have, on such an occasion as the present, an 
apartment with ‘ a good view ' (the expression being 
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cme he had often heard in use among tomists) ; and 
he therefore asked for a favourite room on the* first fioor, 
from which a bow-window protruded, for the express 
purpose of affording such an outlook. 

Ihe landlady, after some hesitation, said she was sony 
that particular aps^ment was engaged; the next one, 
however, or any other in the house, was unoccupied. 

‘ The gentleman who has the best one will give it up 
to-moiTow, and then you can change into it/ she added, as 
Mr. Heddegan hesitated abput taJang the adjoining and 
lesS^commanding one. 

^We shall be gone to-morrow,, and shan't want it,' Ke 
said. 

Wishing not to lose customers, the landlady earnestly 
continued that since he was b^^nt on having the best room, 
perhaps the other gentleman would not object to move 
at once info the one they despised, since, though nothing 
could be seen from the window, the. room was equally 
large. 

* Well, if he doesn't care for a view,' said Mr. Heddegan, 
with the air of a highly artistic man whq did. 

‘ O no — I am sure he doesn't,' she said. * I can promise 
that you shall have the room you want. If you would 
not object to go for a walk for half-an-hour, I could have 
it ready, and your things in it, and a nice tea laid in the 
bow-window by the lime you come back ? ' 

• This proposal was deemed satisfactory by*the fussy 
old tradesman, and they went out. Baptista nervously 
conducteckhim in an opposite direction to her walk of 
the former da}^ ifl other company, showing on hej; wan 
face, had he observed it, how much she was beginning 
to regret her sacrificial step for mending matters that 
morning. 

She took advantage of a moment when her husband's 
back was turned to inquire- casually, in a shop if anything 
had been heard of the gentleman who was sucked down 
in the eddy while bathmg. 

The ^shopman said, *Yes, his body has been washed 
ashore,*' and 'had just Jianded Baptista a newspap^ on 
which she discerned the heading, ‘ A Schoolmaster drowned 
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while bathing/ when her husband turned to join her. She 
might have pursued the subject without raising suspicion ; 
but it was more than flesh and blood couJd do, and com- 
pleting a small, purchase she almost ran out of the shop. 

‘ What is your terrible hurry, mee deer ? / said Hedde- 
gan, hastening after. 

' I don't know— I don't want to stay in shops/ she 
gasped. 

' And we won’t,' he said. ‘ They are suffocating this 
weather. Let's go back and have some tay ! ' 

They found the much desired apartment awaiting their 
entry. It wa!S a sort .of combination bed- and sitting- 
room, and the table was prettily spread with high tea 
in the bow-window, a bunch of flowers in the midst, and a 
best-parlour chair on each side. Here they shared the 
meal by the ruddy light of the vanishing sun. But though 
the view had been engaged, regardless of expense, exclu- 
sively for Baptista's pleasure, she did not direct any keen 
attention out of the window. Her gaze as often fell on 
the floor and walls of the room as elsewhere, and on the 
table as much, as on either, beholding nothing at all. 

But there was a change. Opposite her seat was the 
door, upon which her eyes presently became riveted like 
those of a little bird upon a snake. For, on a peg at the 
back of the door, there hung a hat ; such a hat — surely, 
from its peculiar make, the actual hat — that had been 
worn by 'Charles. Conviction grew to certainty when' 
she saw a railway ticket sticking up from the band, Charles 
had put the ticket there — she had noticed the- act. 

H^r teeth almost chattered ; she mbrmured something 
incoherent. Her husband jumped up and said, ‘ You 
are not well I What is it ? 'V^at shall I get 'ee ? ' - 

' Smelling salts 1 ' she said, quickly and desperately ; 

* at that chemist’s shop you w:ere in just now/ 

He jumped up lik^, the anxious old man that he was, 
caught up his own hat from a back table, and without 
observing, the other hastened out and downstairs. 

Left alone she gazed and gazed at the back of the door, 
then spasmodically rang the l^U. An honest-looking 
country maid-servant appeared in response. 
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' A hat 1 ’ murmured Baptista, pointing ivith her finger. 
' It does not belong to us/ 

' O yes, I'll take it away/ said the young woman with 
some hurry. ' It belongs to the other gswitieman.' 

She spoke, with a certain awkwardness, and took the 
hat out of the roonj. Baptista had recovered her outward 
composure. ‘ The other gentleman ? ' she said. ‘ Where 
is the other gentleman ? " 

' H^'s in the next room, ma'am. He removed out of this 
to obKge 'ee.' 

*<Iow can you say so ? I should hear him if he were 
there/ said Baptista, suffidently/ecovered*to argue dowii 
an apparent untruth.- 

* He's there,' said the girl, hardily. 

* Then it is strange that he makes no noise,* said Mrs. 
Heddegan, convicting the girl of falsity by a look. 

" He makes fto noise ; but it is not strange,' said the 
servant. 

All at once a dread took possession of the bride's heart, 
like a cold hand laid thereon ; for it flashed upon her 
that there was a possibility of reconciling the girl's state- 
ment with her own knowledge of facts. 

* Why does* he make no noise ? ' she weakly said. 

The waiting-maid was silent, and looked at her ques- 
tioner. ' If I tell you, ma'am, ypu won't tell missis ? ' she 
whispered. 

• Baptista promised, 

‘ Because he's a-lying dead ! ' said the girl. ‘ He's 
the schooknaster that was drownded yesterday.' 

'01' said the Hride, covering her eyes. ' Then he was 
in this room till just now ? ' 

‘ Yes,' said the maid, thinking the young lady's agitation 
natural enough. * And I told xnissis that I thought she 
odghtn't to have done it, because I don't hold it right to 
keep visitors so much in the dark where death's concerned ; 
but she said the gentleman didn't die of anything infec- 
tious ; she was a poor, honest, innkeeper's wife, she says, 
who had to get her living by making hay while the sun 
sh€«neii. And owing ^o the drownded gentleman being 
brought here, she said, it kept so many people away that 
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W€ were empty, though all tiie other houses were full. So 
when your good man set his mind \xpoxx the room, and 
she would have lost good paying folk if he*d not had it, 
it wasn’t to be supposed, she said, that she'd let an3^hing 
stand in the way. Ye won't say that I've told ye, please, 
m’m ? All the linen has been changed, and as the inquest 
won’t be till to-morrow, after you are gone, she thought 
you wouldn't know a word of it, being strangers here.' 

The returning footsteps of her husband broke off further 
narration. Baptista waved her hand, for she could not 
speak. The waiting-maid quickly withdrew, and •Mr. 
Heddegan entfered with the smdling salts and orfeer 
nostrums. 

' Any better ? ’ he questioned. 

' I don't like the hotel,' she exclaimed, almost simul- 
taneously. ‘ I can't bear it — ^it doesn't suit me I ' 

‘ Is that all that's the matter ? ' he returned pettishly 
(this being the first time of his showing such a mood). 

" Upon my heart and life such trifling is trying to any 
man's temper, Baptista 1 Sending me about from heie 
to yond, and then when I come back saying 'ee don't 
like the place that I have sunk so much money and words 
to get for 'ee. 'Od dang it all, 'tis enough to — — But I 
won’t say any more at present, mee deer, though it is just 
too mudti to expect to turn out of the house now. We 
shan’t get another quiet place at this time of the evening 
— every ofher inn in the town is bustling with rackety . 
folk of one sort and t'other, while here 'tis as quiet as the 
grave — the countiy% I would say. So bide still, 4 .d'ye hear, 
and tp-morrow we shall be out of the town altogether — as 
early as you like.' 

The obstinacy of age had, in short, overmastered its 
complaisance, and the young womM said no more. The 
simple course of telling him that in. the adjoining room 
lay a corpse which had lately -occupied their own might, 
it would have seemed/ have been an effectual one without 
further disclosure, but to allude to that subject, however 
it was <hsguised, was^more than Heddegan’s young wife 
had strength for. Horror broke her down. £n the con- 
tingency one thing only presented itself to her paralyssed 
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regard — ^that here she was doomed to abide, in a hideous 
contiguity to the dead husband and the living, and her 
conjecture did, in fact, bear itself out. That night she 
lay between the two men she had married^— Heddegan on 
the one hand, and on the other through the partition 
against which the J)ed stood, Charles Stow* 

VI 

Kindly time had withdrawn the foregoing event three 
days from the present of .Baptista Heddegan. It was 
ten*o'dock in the morning ; she had been dl, not in aa^ 
ordinary or definite sense, but in a state "of cold stupe- 
faction, from which it was difficult to arouse her so much 
as to say a few sentences. When questioned she had 
replied that she was pretty well. 

Their trip, as such, had been something of a failure. 
They had gone* on as far as Falmouth, but here he had 
given way to her entreaties to return home. This they 
could not very well do withqut repassing through Pen- 
zeph3n:, at which place they had now again arrived. 

In the train she had seen a weekly local paper, and 
read there a paragraph detailing the inquest on Charles. 
It was added that the funeral was to take place at his native 
town of Redrutin on Friday. 

After reading this she had shown no reluctance to enter 
the fatal neighbourhood of the tragedy, only stipulating 
•that they should take their rest at a different lodging from 
the first ; and now comparatively braced up and calm 
— indeed ffcooler creature altogether than when last in the 
town, she said to* David that she wanted to walk out 
for a while, as they had plenty of time on their hands. 

‘ To a shop as usual, I suppose, mee deer ? ' 

' Partly for shopping,' she said. ' And it will be best 
for you, dear, to stay in after trotting about so much, 
and have a good rest while I am gone.' 

He assented ; and Baptista sallied fo^lh. As she 
had stated, her first visit was made to a shop, a draper’s. 
Withoijt the exercise of much dioiceshe purchased a black 
bonnet and veil, also a.black stuff gown ; a black mantle 
she’ already wore. These articles were made up into a 
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parcel which, in spite of the saleswoman's offers, her 
customer said she would take with hen Bearing it on 
her arm she turned to the railway, and at the station 
got a ticket for Redrutin. 

Thus it appeared that, on her recovery from the paralyzed 
mood of the former day, while she had resolved not to 
blast utterly the happiness of her present husband by 
revealing the history of the departed one, she had also 
determined to indulge a certain odd, inconsequent, feminine 
sentiment of decency, to the small extent to which it 
could do no harm to any person. At Redrutin she eme^ed 
from the railway carriage in the black attire purcha^;ed 
at the shop, having during the transit made the change 
in the empty compartment she had chosen. The other 
clothes were now in the bandbox and parcel. Leaving 
these at the cloak-room she proceeded onward, and after a 
wary survey reached the side of a hill whence a view of the 
bunal ground could be obtained. 

It was now a little before two o’clock. Wliile Baptista 
waited a ftmeral procession ascended the road. Baptista 
hastened across, and by the time the procession entered 
the cemetery gates she had unobtrusively joined it. 

In addition to the schoolmaster's own relatives (not 
a few), the paragraph in the newspapers of his death by 
drowning had drawn together many neighbours, acquain- 
tances, aijd onlookers. Among them she passed un- 
noticed, and with a quiet step pursued the winding path • 
to the <±apel, and aftenvards thence to the grave. When 
all was over, and the relatives and idlers had withdrawn, 
she stepped to the edge of the chasm. ^Rrom beneath her 
mantle she drew a little bunch of forget-me-nots, and 
dropped them in upon the cofi&n. In a few minutes she 
also turned and went away from the cemetery. By five 
o’clock she was again in Pen-zephyt*. 

* You have been a mortal long time ! ' said her husband, 
crosdy. ‘ I allowed you an hour at most, mee deer.’ 

’ It occupied me longer,' said she. ^ 

' Well — I reckon it is wasting words to complain, , Hang 
it, ye look so tired and wisht that I can’t find heart to say 
what I would I ' 
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' I am— weary and wisht, David ; I am. We can get 
home to-morrow for certain, I hope ? ' 

' We can. And please God we will 1 ^ said Mr. Heddegan 
heartily, as if he too were weary of his brief honejmioon. 
* I must be .into btisiness again on Monday morning at 
latest.* ^ 

They left by the next morning steamer, and in the after- 
noon took up their residence in their own house at Giant's 
Town., 

The'hour that she reached .the island it was as if a material 
weight had been removed from Baptista's shoulders. 
Her husband attributed the change to the influence of the 
local breezes after the hot-house atmosphere of the main- 
land. However that might be, settled here, a few doors 
from her mother's dwelling, she recovered in no very long 
time much of her customary bearing, which was never 
very demonstr&tive. She accepted her position calmly, 
and faintly smiled when her neighbours learned to call her 
Mrs. Heddegan, and said she seemed likely to become the 
leader of fa^ion in Giant's Town. 

Her husband was a man who had made considerably 
more money by trade than her father had done : and 
perhaps the gieater profusion of surroundings at her com- 
mand than she had heretofore been mistress of, was not 
without an effect upon her. One week, two weeks, three 
weeks passed ; and, being pre-eminently a yomig woman 
> who allowed things to drift, she did nothing whatever 
either to disclose or conceal traces of her first marriage ; 
or to letrh if there existed possibilities — ^which there 
undoubtedly did-^by which that* hasty contract jnight 
become revealed to those about her at any unexpected 
moment. 

'While yet within the first month of her marriage, and 
oA an evening just before sunset, Baptista was standing 
within her garden adjoining the ^ouse, when she saw 
passing along the road a personage clad in a greasy black 
coat and battered tall hat, which, common enough in 
the sites of a city, had an odd appearance in St. Maria’s. 
The tramp, «ls he seeiped to be, marked her at once — 
bohnetless and unwrapped as she was her features were 
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plainly recognizable — and with an air of friendly surprise 
came and le^t over the wall. 

' What 1 don't you know me ? * said he. 

She had some dim recollection of his face, but said that 
she was not acquainted with him. 

' Why, your witness to be sure, qia'am. Don't you 
mind the man that was mending the church-window when 
you and your intended husband walked up to be made one ; 
and the clerk called me down from the ladder, ,,and I 
came and did my part by writing my name and occupa- 
tion ? ' *■ 

Baptista glanced quickly around ; her husband was 
out of earshot. That would have been of less importance 
but for the fact that the wedding witnessed by this per- 
sonage had not been the wedding with Mr. Heddegan, but 
the one on the day previous. 

‘ I've had a misfortune since then, that's pulled me 
under,' continued her friend. ' But don't let me damp 
yer wedded joy by naming the particulars. Yes, I've 
seen changes since ; though 'tis but a short time ago — 
let me see, only a month next week, I think ; for 'twere 
the first or second day in August.' 

' Yes — that's when it was,' said another man, a sailor, 
who had come up with a pipe in his mouth, and felt it 
necessary to join in (Baptista having receded to escape 
further speech). ' For that was the first time I set foot 
in Giant’s '^own ; and her nusband took her to him the 
same day.' 

A dialogue then proceeded between the two^^men out- 
side yiie wall, which Baptista could nbt help hearing. 

‘ Ay, I signed the book that made her one flesh,' repeated 
the decayed glazier. ' Where's her goodman ? ' 

‘ About the premises somewhere ; but you don't see 
'em together much,' replied the sailor in an undertone. 
' You see, he's older Jhan she.' 

voider? I should never have thought it from my 
own observation,' said the glazier. ' He was a remarkably 
handsome man.' i* 

' Handsome ? Well, there he is — can see for our^lves.' 

David Heddegan had, indeed, just shown himself at the 
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upp^ end of th^ garden; and the ghziec, looking in 
bewilderment from fixe husband to the wife, saw the latter 
turn pale. 

Now that decayed glazier was a .far-seeing and cunning 
man — too far-seeing and cunning to allow himself to thrive 
by simple and stmghtforward means — and he held his 
peace, till he could read more plainly the meaning of this 
riddle, merely adding carelessly, 'Well — ^marriage do 
alter g man, ’tis true. I should never ha* knowed him ! ' 

Heathen stared oddly at the disconcerted Baptista, 
and moving on to where he could again address her, ask^jd 
h(5r’ to do liim a good turn, since he once had done the 
same for her. Understanding that he meant money, she 
handed him some, at which he thanked her, and instantly 
went away. 


• VII 

She had escaped exposure on this, occasion ; but the 
incident had been an awkward one, and should have 
suggested to Baptista that sooner or later the secret must 
leak out. As it was, she suspected that at any rate slie 
had not heard the last of the glatzier. 

In a day er two, when her husband had gone to the 
old town on the other side of the island, there came ra 
gentle tap at the door, and the worthy witness of her 
first marriage made his appearance a second time. 

' It took me hours to get to the bottom of tne mjj^tery 
— hours ! ' he said with a gaze of deep confederacy which 
offendedHuer pride very deeply. ‘ But thanks to a good 
intellect I*ve don5 it. Now, ma'am, I’m not a maiuto tell 
tales, even when a tale would be so good as this. But 
I'm going back to the mainland again, and a little assistance 
would be as rain on thirsty ground.' 

* ' I helped you two days ago,' began Baptista. 

' Yes — but what was that, my gqod lady ? Not enough 
to pay my passage to Pen-zephyr. I came over on your 
account, for I thought there was a mystery somewhere. 
Now must go back on my owi?. Mind this — 'twould 
be very awkward for you if your old man were to know. 
He's a queer temper, though he may be fond.' 
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She knew as well as her visitor how awkward it would 
be ; and the hush-money she paid was heavy that day. 
She had, however, the satisfactioh of watching the man 
to the steameii, and seeing him diminish out of sight. 
But Baptista perceived that the system into which she 
had been led of purchasing silence th^s was one fatal to 
her peace of mind, particularly if it had to be continued. 

Hearing no more from the glazier she hoped the difficulty 
was past. But another week only had gone by, wljien, as 
she was pacing the Giant's Walk (the name given to the 
promenade), she met the same personage in the company 
of a fat woman carrying a bundle. ^ 

' This is the lady, my dear,' he said to his companion. 
' This, ma'am, is my wife. We've come to settle in the 
town for a time, if so be we can find room.' 

* Tliat you won't do,' said she. ‘ Nobody can live here 
who is not privileged.' 

* I am privileged,' said the glazier, ‘ by my trade.' 

Baptista went on, but in the afternoon she received a 

vteit from the man's wife. This honest woman began to 
depict, in forcible colours, the necessity for keeping up the 
concealment. 

' I will intercede with my husband, ma'am,' she said. 
'He's a true man if rightly managed; and I'll beg him 
to consider your position. 'Tis a very nice house you've 
got here,' she added, glancing round, ' and well worth a 
little sacrifice to keep it.’ 

The unlucky Baptista staved off the danger on this 
third occasion as she had done on the previous 4flvo. But 
she formed a resolve that, if the attack Vere once more to 
be repeated, she would face a revelation — worse though 
that must now be than before she had attempted to pur- 
chase silence by bribes. Her tormentors, never believing 
her capable of acting upon such an intention, came agaiii ; 
but she shut tlie dogr in their faces. They retreated, 
muttering something ; but she went to the back of the 
house, where David Heddegan was. ^ 

She looked at him,* unconscious of all. The case was 
serious ; she knew that well ; aqd all the more serious 
in that she liked him better now than she had done at first. 
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Yet, as die* herself began to see, the secret was one that 
was sure to disclose itself. Her name and Charles's stood 
indelibly written in the registers; and though a mcmth 
only had passed as yet it was a wond^ that,his clandestine 
union with her had not already been discovered by his 
friends. Thus spurring herself to the inevitable, she spoke 
to Heddegan. ^ 

'David, come indoors. I have something to tell you/ 

He l^dly regarded her at first. She had discerned 
that during the last week or two he had seemed preoccupied, 
as if® some private business harassed him. She repeated^ 
her f equest. He replied with a sigh, * Yes, certainly, mee* 
*deer/ 

When they had reached the sitting-room and shut the 
door she repeated, faintly, ‘ David, I have something to 
tell you — a sort of tragedy I have concealed. You will 
hate me for having so far deceived you ; but perhaps 
my telling you voluntarily will make you think a littie 
better of me than you would do otherwise.' 

' Tragedy ? ' he said, awakening to interest. ' Much 
you can know about tragedies, mee deer, that have been 
in the world so short a time ! ' 

She saw that he suspected nothing, and it made her 
task the harder. But on she went steadily. ‘ It is about 
something that happened before .we were married,' she 
said. 

•• ' Indeed 1 ' * 

' Not a very long time before — a short time. And it is 
about a lo^r,’ she faltered. 

‘ I don't much mihd that,' he said mildly. ' In trulji, I 
was in hopes 'twas more.’ 

' In hopes ! ' 

'Well, yes.' 

This screwed her up to the necessary effort. ' I met 
my old sweetheart. He scorned me,, chid me, dared me, 
and I went and married him. We were coming straight 
here to tell you all what we had done ; but he was drown^ ; 
and I thought I would say nothing •about him : and I 
married *you, ©avid, for the sake of peace and quietness, 
I've ‘tried to keep it from you, but have found I cannot. 
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There — that's the substance of it, and you can never, never 
forgive me. I am sure 1 ' 

She spoke desperately. But the old man, instead of 
turning black or bine, or slaying her in his indignation, 
jumped up from his chair, and began to caper around the 
room in quite an ecstatic emotion. ^ 

' 0, happy .thing I How well it falls out I ' he exclaimed, 
snapping his fingers over his head. ' Ha-ha — the knot 
is cut — I see a way out of my trouble — ha-ha I 

She looked at him without uttering a sound, till, as he 
still continued smiling joyfully, she said, ' O — ^what dti you 
mean ? Is it done to, torment me ? ' ' 

* No — ^no ! O, mee deer, your story helps me out of 
the most heart-aching quandary a poor man ever found 
himself in ! You see, it is this — Pve got a tragedy, too ; 
and unless you had had one to tell, I could never have seen 
my way to tell mine I ' 

' What is yoursr-what is it ? ' she asked, with altogether 
a new view of things. 

' Well — ^it is a bouncer ; mine is a bouncer 1 ' said he, 
looking on the ground and wiping his eyes. 

‘ Not worse than mine ? ' 

' Well — ^that depends upon how you lo&k at it. Yours 
had to do with the past alone ; and I don't mind it. You 
see, we've been married a month, and it don't jar upon me 
as it would if we'd only been married a day or two. Now 
mine refers to past, present, and future ; so that ' •’ 

' Past, present, and tutUre 1 ' she murmured. ‘ It never 
occurred to me that yott had a tragedy too.***^ 

‘But I have!' he said, shaking his head, 'In fact, 
four.' 

' Then tell 'em ! ' cried the young woman. 

* I will— I will. But be considerate, I beg 'ee, mee deer. 
Well — I wasn't a bachelor when I married 'ee, any more 
than you were a spinster. • Just as you was a widow- 
woman, I was a widow-man.', 

' Ah I ' said she, with some surprise. ' But is that 
all ? — ^then we are mcely balanced,' she added, relieved. 

^ No — it is not all. There's the point. 1 am not only a 
widower/ 
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‘O, DavidP 

‘ I am a widower with four tragedies — ^that is to say, four 
strapping girls — ^the ddest taller than you. Don't 'ee 
look so struck — dumb-like ! It ieli^ out ip this way. I 
knew the poor, woman; th^ mother, in Pen-zephyr for some 
years ; and — to cut a long story short — I privately married 
her at last, just befcl-e she died. I kept the matter secret, 
but it is getting known among the people here by degrees. 
I've loi^ felt for the children — that it is my duty to have 
them here, and do something for them. I have not had 
courage to break it to 'ee, but I've seen lately that it 
would soon come to your ears, an^ that hev worried me/* 

‘ Are they educated •? ' said the ex-schoolmistress. 

‘ No. I am sorry to say they have been much neglected ; 
in truth, they can hardly read. And so I thought that by 
marrying a yoxmg schoolmistress I should get some one 
in the house whotould teach 'em, and bring 'em into genteel 
condition, all for nothing. You see, they are growed up 
too tall to be sent to school.' 

* O, mercy I ' she almost moaned. * Four great girls 
to teach the rudiments to, and have always in the house 
with me spelling over their books; and I hate teaching, 
it kills me. I am bitterly punished — I am, lam!' 

‘ You'll get used to 'em, mee deer, and the balance of 
secrets — mine against yours — ^will comfort yoxir heart with 
a sense of justice. I could send for 'em this week very well 
V-and I will ! In faith, I could send this very d5y. Bap- 
tista, you have relieved me of all my difficulty 1 ' 

Thus thfib interview ended, so far as this matter was 
concerned. Baptistk was too stupefied ta say more, 
and when she went’ away to her room sh6 wept from 
very mortification at Mr. Heddegan's duplicity. Educa- 
tion, the one thing she abhorred ; the shame of it to delude 
a ybung wife so 1 

The next meal came round. As^ they sat, Baptista 
would not suffer her eyes to turn towards him. He did not 
attempt to intrude upon her reserve, but every now and 
then looked under the table and chuckled with satisfaction 
at the aspect of affairs. ' How very well matched we be ! ' 
he said, comfortably. 
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Next day, when the steamer came in, Baptista saw 
her husband rush down to meet it ; and soon after there 
appeared at h^ door four taU, hipless, shoulderless girls, 
dwindling in height and size from the eldest to the youngest, 
like a row of Pan pipes ; at the head of them standing 
Heddegan. He smiled pleasantly through the gray 
fringe of his whiskers and beard, and turning to the girls 
said, ' Now come forrard, and shake hands properly with 
your stepmother.' 

Thus she made their acquaintance, and he went out, 
leaving them together. On examination the poor ‘ girls 
turned out to be not pply plain-looking, which she could 
have forgiven, but to have such- a lamentably meagre 
intdlectual equipment as to be hopelessly inadequate as 
companions. Even the eldest, almost her own age, could 
only read with difficulty words of two syllables ; and 
taste in dress was beyond their comprehension. In the 
long vista of future years she saw nothing but dreary 
drudgery at her detested old trade without prospect of 
reward. 

She went about quite despairing during the next few 
days — an unpromising, unfortxinate mood for a woman 
who had not been married six weeks. From her parents 
she concealed ever5^hing. They had been amongst the 
few acquaintances of Heddegan who knew nothing of 
his secret, and were indignant enough when they saw 
such a ready-made household foisted upon their only 
child. But she would not support them in their remon- 
strances. 

* JSfo, you, don't yet know all,' she' said. 

Thus Baptista had sense enough to see the retributive 
fairness of this issue. For some time, whenever conver- 
sation arose between her and Heddegan, which was not 
often," she always said, ‘ I am miserable, and you know 
it. Yet I don't wi^ things to be otherwise.' 

But one day when he asked, ‘ How do you like 'em now ? ' 
her answer was unexpected. ‘ Much better than I did,' 
she said, quietly, I may like them very much some 
day.' 

This was the beginning of a serener season for the chas- 
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teiied spirit of Baptista Hedd^an. She had, in truth, 
discovered, underneath the crust of uncouthness and 
meagre articulation which was due to their Troglodsrtean 
existence, that her unwelcomed daughteps had natures 
that were uasdfish almost to sublimity. The harsh 
discipline accorded to their young lives before their mother's 
wrong had been rignted, had operated less to crush them 
than to lift them above all personal ambition. They 
considesed the world and its contents in a purely objective 
way, arid their own lot seemed only to affect them as that; 
of cAtain human beings among the rest, whose troubles 
they knew rather than suffered. • 

This was such an entirely new way of regarding life to 
a woman of Baptista's nature, that her attention, from 
being first arrested by it, became deeply interested. By 
imperceptible pulses her heart expanded in sympathy 
with theirs. The sentences of her tragi-comedy, her life, 
confused till now, became clearer daily. That in humanity, 
as exemplified by these girls, there was nothing to dislike, 
but infinitely much to pity, she learnt with tlie lapse of 
each week in their company. She grew to like the girls of 
unpromising exterior, and from liking she got to love them ; 
till they formed an unexpected point of jimction between 
her own and her husband's interests, generating ,a sterling 
friendship at least, between a pair in whose existence 
there had threatened to be neither friendship nor love. 

* Octobey 1885 . 
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THE ROMAIC ADVENTURES OF A 
• MILKMAID 

I 

• 

It ’^as ]ialf-past four o’clock (by the testimony of the 
land-surveyor, my authority for, the particulars of this 
• story, a gentleman with the faintest curve of humour on 
his lips) : it was half-past four o’clock on a May morning 
in the eighteen-forties. A dense white fog hung over the 
Valley of the Exe, ending against the hills on either side. 

But though rfothing in the vale could be seen from 
higher ground, notes of differing kinds, gave pretty clear 
indications that bustling life was going on there. This 
audible presence and visual absence of an active scene 
had a peculiar effect above the fog levd. Nature had 
laid a white hand over the creatures ensconced within 
the vale, as a hand might be laid over a nest of chirping 
birds. 

The noises that ascended through the pallid coverlid 
were perturbed lowiags, mingled with human .voices in 
hharps and fats, and the bark of a dog. These, followed 
by the slamming of a gate, explained as well as eyesight 
could have^ndone, to any inhabitant of the district, that 
Dair3nman Tucker’s*. under-milker was driving the , cows 
from the meads into the stalls. When a rougher accent 
joined in the vociferations of man and beast, it would 
have b^n reali^d that the dairy-farmer himsdf had come 
out'^^meet the cows, pail in hand, and white pinafore 
on ; and when, moreover, some wom^'s-vdees joined in the 
chorus, that the cows were stalled and proceedings about 
to commence. 

A hu^ followed, the atmosphere being so stagnant that 
the milk could be heard, buzzing into the pails, together 
with' occasional words of the millonaids and men. 

985 
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*Don*t ye bide about long upon the road, Margery. 
You can back again by skiiiuning-tiine.' 

The rough voice of Dairyman. Ti:ieker was the vehicle of 
this remark. The barton-gate slammed again, and in two 
, or three minutes a something became visible, rising out of the 
fog in that quarter. 

The shape revealed itself as that of a woman having 
a young and agile gait. The colours and other details of 
her dress were then disclosed — a bright pink cotton frock 
(because winter was over) ; a small woollen shawl of shep- 
herd's plaid (because summer was not come) ; a White 
handkerchief tied over, her head-gear, because it wa3 so 
foggy, so damp, and so early ; and a straw bonnet and 
ribbons peeping from under the handkerchief, because it was 
likely to be a sunny May day. 

Her face was of the hereditary type among families down 
in these parts : sweet in expression, perfect in hue, and 
somewhat irregular in feature. Her eyes were of a liquid 
brown. On her arm she carried a withy basket, in which 
lay several butter-roll» in a nest of wet cabbage-leaves. 
She was the * Margery ' who had been told not to * bide 
about long upon the road.' 

She went on her way across the fields, sometimes above 
the fog, sometimes below it, not much perplexed by its 
presence except when the track was so indefinite that it 
ceased tp be a guide to the next stile. The dampness 
was such that innumera.ble earthworms lay in couples 
across the path till, startled even by her light tread, they 
withdrew suddenly into their holes. She kep^s clear of all 
trees. Why was that ? There was nb danger of lightning 
on such a morning as this. But though the roads were 
dry the fog had gathered in the boughs, causing them to 
set up such a dripping as would go clean through the 
protecting handkerchief like bullets, and spoil the ribbons 
beneath. The beech and ash were particularly shunned, 
for they dripped more maliciously than any. It was an 
instance of woman's keen appreciativeness of Nature's 
moods and peculiarities : a man crossing those fields 
might hardly have perceived that the trees dripp^ at all. 

In less than an hour she had traversed a (fistance of 
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four miles/ and arrived at a latticed cottage in a secluded 
spot. An elderly woman, scarce awake, Mswered her 
knocking. Margery delivered up the butter, and said,; : 
* How is granny this morning ? I,can*t,etay to go up 
to her, but tell her I' have returned what we owed her.* 

Her grandmother was no worse than usual : and receiv- 
ing back the empty basket the girl proceeded to carry 
out some intention which had not been included in her<, 
orders.. Instead of returning to the light labours of skim- 
ming-thne, she hastened on, direction being toward a 
little neighbouring town. Before, however, Margery had. 
proceeded far, she met the postman, laden to the neck 

• with letter-bags, of which he had not yet deposited one. 

' Are the shops open yet, Samuel ? ’ she said. 

' O no/ replied that stooping pedestrian, not waiting 
to stand upright. ' They won't be open yet this hour, 
except the saddlfer and ironmonger and little tacker-haired 
machine-man for the farm folk. They. downs their shut- 
ters at half-past six, then the baker's at half-past seven, 
then the draper's at eight.* 

‘ 0 , the draper's at eight.* It was plain that Margery 
had wanted the draper's. 

The postman turned up a side-path, and the young girl, 
as though deciding within herself that if she could not go 
shopping at once she might as well get back for the skim- 
ming, retraced her steps. , 

• The public road home from this point was easy but 
devious. By far the nearest way was by getting over a 
fence, and^rossing the private grounds of a picturesque 
old country-house, \?hose chimneys were just visible thrpugh 
the trees. As the house had been shut Up for many 
months, the girl decided to. take the straight cut; She 
pushed her way through the laurel bushes, sheltering her 
bonnet with the shawl as an additional safeguard, scrambled 
over an inner boundary, went along, through. more shrub- 
beries, and stood ready to emerge upon the open lawn. 
Before doing so she looked around in the wary manner 
of a poacher. It was not the first? time that she had 
broken fence in her life ; but somehow, and all of a sudden, 
she had felt herself too near womanhood to indulge in 
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such practices with freedom. However, she moved forth, 
and the house-front stared her in the face, at this higher 
level unobscured by fog. 

It was a building of the mediuni size, and unpretending, 
the fagade being of stone ; and of the Italian elevation 
made familiar Inigo Jones and his school. There was 
a doorway to the lawn, standing at the head of a flight of 
steps. The shutters of the house were closed, and the 
blinds of the bedrooms drawn down. Her perception of 
the fact that no crusty caretaker could see her from the 
windows led her at once to slacken her pace, and Stroll 
through the flower-beds coolly. A house unblinded is a 
possible spy, and must be treated • accordingly ; a house 
with the shutters together is an insensate heap of stone and 
mortar, to be faced with indifference. 

On the other side of the house the greensward rose to 
an eminence, whereon stood one of those 'curious summer 
shelters sometimes erected on exposed points of view, 
called an all-the-year-round. In the present case it con- 
sisted of four walls radiating from a centre like the arms 
of a turnstile, with seats in each angle, so that whencesoever 
the wind came, it was always possible to find a screened 
comer from which to observe the landscape. 

The milkmaid's trackless course led her up the hill 
and past this erection. At ease as to being watched 
and scolded as an intruder, her mind Aew to other matters ; 
till, at the moment when she was not a yard from the 
shelter, she heard a foot or feet scraping on the gravel 
behind it. Some one was in the aIl-the*/ear-roimd, 
apparently occupying the seat on the other side ; as was 
proved when, on turning, she saw an elbow, a man's elbow, 
projecting over the edge. 

Now the young woman did not much like the ijdea of 
going down the hill under the eyes of this person, which 
she would have to do if she went on, for as an intruder 
she was liable to be called back and questioned upon her 
business there. Accordingly she crept softly up and sat 
in the seat behind, <"intendmg to remain there i^itil her 
companion should leave. 

This he by no means ^med in a htury to do. What 
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could possiUy have brought him there, what could detain 
him there, at six o’clock on a morning of n^st when there 
was nothing to be seen or enjoyedof the valebeneath, pazded 
her not a little. But he remained quite still, and Margery 
grew impatient. She discerned the track of his feet in the 
dewy grass, forming a line from the house steps, which 
announced that hefwas an inhabitant and not a diance 
passer-by. At last she peeped roimd. 

• 

II 

Affine-framed dark-mustachioed gentleman, in dressing! 
govni and slippers, was sitting there in the damp without a 
hat on. With one hand he was tightly grasping his fore- 
head, the other hung over his knee. The attitude bespoke 
with sufficient clearness a mental condition of anguish. 
He was quite a^ different being from any of the men to 
whom her eyes* were accustomed. She had never seen 
mustachios before, for they were not worn by civilians in 
Lower Wessex at this date. His hands and his face were 
white— to her view deadly white — ^and he heeded nothing 
outside his own existence. There he remained as motion- 
less as the bushes around him ; indeed, he scarcely seemed 
to breathe. • 

Having imprudently advanced thus far, Margery's 
wish was to get back again in the same unseen manner ; 
^but in moving her foot for the purpose it grafrid on the 
%ravel. He started up with an air of bewilderment, and 
dipped something into the pocket of his dressing-gown. 
She was adteiiost certain that it was a pistol. The pair 
stood looking blan^y at each other. • 

* My Gott, who are you ? ’ he asked sternly, and with 
not altogether an English articulation, * What do you do 
here ?: ' 

iSlargery had already begun to be frightened at her 
boldness in invading the ^wn and pleasure-seat. The 
house had a master, and she had not known of it. ' My 
name is Margaret Tucker, sir,' she said meekly. ' My 
father Daiiyman Tucker. We live^t Silverthom Dairy*- 
hou§e.' 

* What were you doing here at this hour of the morning ? ' 
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She told him, even to the fact that she Imd climbed 
over the fence. 

, ' And what made 3^11 peep romid at me ? ' 

' I saw your «lbow, .sir ; and I wondered what you were 
doing ? ' 

' And what was I doing ? ' 

' Nothing. You had one hand on y(Sur forehead and the 
other on your knee. I do hope you are not ill, sir, or in 
deep trouble ? ' Margery had sufficient tact to say noth- 
ing about the pistol. 

* What difference would it make to you if I were or 
in trouble? You don't know me.* * 

She returned no answer, feeling that she might have 
taken a liberty in expressing S5nnpathy. But, looking 
furtivdy up at him, she discerned to her surprise that 
he seemed affected by her humane wish, simply as it had 
been expressed. She had scarcely conceived that such 
a tall dark man could know what gentle feelings were. 

' Well, I am much obliged to you for caring how I 
am,* said he with a faint smile and an affected lightness 
of manner, which, even to her, only rendered more apparent 
the gloom beneath. ' I have not slept this past night. 
I suffer from sleeplessness. Probably you do not,* 

Margery laughed a little, and he glanced with interest 
at the comely picture she presented^ her fresh face, brown 
hair, candid eyes, unpractised manneir, country dress, pink 
hands, empty wicker-basket, and the handkerchief over 
her bonnet. 

' Well,* he said, after his scrutiny, ‘ I need -liardly have 
asked such a question of one who is Nature's own image. 

. . . Ah, but, my good little friend,* he added, recurring 
to his bitter tone and sitting wearily down, ‘ you don't 
know what great clouds can hang over some people'^ lives, 
and Miat cowards some men are in face of them. To escape 
themselves they travel, take picturesque houses, and engage 
in country sports. But here it is so dreary, and the fog 
was horrible this morning 1 * 

' Why, this is only the pride of the morning J ' said 
Margery. ' By-and-by it wffl be a beautiful day.' 

She was going on her way forthwith ; but he detained 
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her — detained her with words, talking on every innocent 
little subject he could think of. He had an object in 
keeping her there more serious than^ his words would 
imply. It was as if he feared to be left ?done. 

While they , still stodd, the misty figure of the postman, 
whom Margery had left a quarter of an hour earlier to 
follow his sinuous ([course, crossed the grounds below 
them on his way to the house. Signifying to Margery 
by a w^ve of his hand that she was to step back out of 
sight, in the hinder angle of the shelter, the gentleman 
becl«)ned to the postman to bring the hig to where he^ 
stood. The man did so, and agajn resumed his journey. * 
■ The stranger unlocked the bag and threw it on the 
seat, having taken one letter from within. This he read 
attentively, and his countenance changed. 

The change was almost phantasrnagorial, as if the 
sun had burst through the fog upon that face : it became 
clear, bright, almost radiant. Yet it was but a change 
that may take place in the commonest human being, 
provided his countenance be not too wooden, or his artifice 
have not grown to second nature. He turned to Margery, 
who was again edging off, and, seizing her hand, appeared 
as though he were about to embrace her. Checking his 
impulse, he said, ' My guardian child — ^my good friend — 
you have saved me ! ' 

‘ What from ? * she ventured to ask. 

* ' That you may never know/ 

She thought of the weapon, and guessed that the letter 
he had just^rfeceived had effected this change in his mood, 
but made no observation till he went on to say, ' Ayhat 
did you tell me was' your name, dear girl ? * 

She repeated her name. 

' Margaret Tucker.' He stooped, and pressed her hand. 

" Sit down for a' moment— one moment,' he said, pointing 
to the end of the seat, and taking ^e. extremest further 
end for himself, not to discompose her. She sat down. 

' It is to ask a question,' he went on, ' and there must 
be confidence between us. You have saved me from an 
act of madness I What ,can I do for you ? ' 

‘Nothing, sir/ 
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' Nothing ? * 

' Father is very well off, and we don't want anything/ 

' But there must be some service I can render, some 
kindness, some, votive offering which I could make, and so 
imprint on your memory as long as you live^that I am not 
an ungrateful man ? ' 

' Why should you be grateful to liie, sir ? ' 

He shook his head. ‘ Some things are best left un- 
spoken. Now think. What would you like to h%ve best 
in the world ? ' 

Margery made a pretence of reflecting — then feil to 
reflecting seriously ; l?ut the negative was ultimately 
as undisturbed as ever : she could not decide on any- 
thing she would like best in the world ; it was too difficult, 
too sudden. 

‘ Very well — don't hurry yourself. Think it over all 
day. I ride this afternoon. You live — where ? ' 

' Silverthom Dairy-house.' 

' I will ride that way homeward this evening. Do 
you consider by eight o'clock what little article,. what little 
treat, you would most like of any.' 

' i will, sir,’ said Margery, now warming up to the idea. 

' Where shall I meet you ? Or will you call at the house, 
sir ? ' 

* Ah — no. I should not wish the circumstances known 
out of which our acquaintance ro^. It would be more 
proper — ^but no/ 

Margery, too, seemed rather anxious that he should 
not call. ' I could come out, sir,' she said. -p^My father 
is odd-tempered, and perhaps ' ‘ 

It was agreed that she should look over a stile at the 
top of her father's garden, and that he should ride along a 
bndle-path outside, to receive her answer. ' Margery,' 
said the gentleman in conclusion, ‘now that you have 
discovered me imdej ghastly conditions, are you going 
to reveal them, and make me an object for the gossip of the 
curious ? ' 

' No, no, sir ! ' she replied earnestly. ' Why should I 
do that ? ' , o * 

' You will never tell ?/ 
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' Never, never will I tell what has happened here this 
morning.' 

' Neither to your father, nor to your friends, nor to any- 
one ? * , 

‘ To no one. at all/ she said. 

' It is sufficient/ he answered. ' You mean what you 
say, my dear maideni Now you want to leave me. Good- 
bye ! ' 

She descended the hill, walking with some awkwardness ; 
for she lelt £he stranger's eyes were upon her till the fog 
had ^enveloped her from his gaze. She took no notice* 
nowtof the dripping from the trees she was lost in thought ^ 
on other things. Had she saved “’this handsome, melan- 
choly, sleepless, foreign gentleman who had had a trouble 
on his mind till the letter came ? What had he been going 
to do ? Margery could guess that he had meditated death 
at his own hand. Strange as the incident had been in 
itself, to her it had seemed stranger even than it was. 
Contrasting colours heighten each other by being juxta- 
IX)sed; it is the same with contrasting lives. 

Reaching the opposite side of the park there appeared 
before her for the third time that little old man, the foot- 
post. As the tjimpike-road ran, the postman's beat was 
twelve miles a day ; six miles out from the town, and six 
miles back at night. But what with zigzags, devious ways, 
offsets to country seats, curves to farms, looped courses, 
md triangles to outlying hamlets, the ground* actually 
covered by him was nearer one-and-twenty miles. Hence 
it was tha4:;» Margery, who had come straight, was still 
abreast of him, despite her long pause. , 

The weighty sense that she was mixed up in a tragical 
secret with an imknown and handsome stranger prevented 
her joining very readily in chat with the postman for some 
tim^. But a keen interest in her adventure caused her to 
respond at once when the bowed man of mails said, ' You 
hit athwart the grounds of Mount Lodge, Miss Margery, or 
you wouldn't ha' met me here. Well, somebody hev took 
the old place at last.' # 

In acfmowle< 4 ^ng her route Margery brought herself 
to ask who the new gentleman might be. 


KK 
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* Guide the girl’s heart 1 What I don't know? 
And yet how should ye— he’s only just a-come.— Wdl, 
nominal, he’s a fishing genti^an^ come for the summer 
only. But, more to the subject, he’s a foreign noble 
that's lived in England so long as to be without any true 
country : some of his letters c^Jl him Baron, some Squire, 
so that ’a must be bom to somethingithat can’t be eam^ 
by elbow-grease and Christian conduct. He was out this 
morning a-watching the fog. " Postman," 'a said, " good- 
moming : give me the bag." O, 5 ^s, 'a’s a civil genteel 
nobleman enough.' n 

‘ Took the house for fishing, did he ? ’ 

'That’s what they say, and as it can be for nothing 
else I suppose it’s true. But, in final, his health s not good, 
'a b’lieve ; he’s been living too rithe. The London smoke 
got into his wyndpipe, till 'a couldn’t eat. However, 
I shouldn’t mind having the run of his'^kitchen.' 

' And what is his name ? ’ 

' Ah — there you have me ! 'Tis a name no man’s 
tongue can tell, or even woman’s, except by pen-and- 
ink and good scholarship. It begins with X, and who, 
without the machinery of a clock in’s inside, can speak 
that ? But here ’tis — from his letters.' The postman with 
his walking-stick wrote upon the ground: 

'Baron von Xantkn.' 


Ill 

The day, as she had jM-ognosticated, tum<»d out fine ; 
for weather-wisdom was imbibed with their milk-sops by 
the children of the Exe Vale. The impending meeting 
excited Margery, and she performed her duties in her 
father’s house with mechanical unconsciousness. 

Milking, skimming, cheesemaking were done. Her 
father was asleep in the settle; the mil^en and maids were 
gone home to their cottages, and the clock showed a quar- 
ter to eight. She dressed herself with care, went to the 
top of the garden, and looked over the stile. The view was 
eastward, and a great moon hung before her in a siy whidi 
had not a cloud, Nothi^^was moving except on the 
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minutest scale, and she remained leaning over, tiie night- 
hawk sounding his croud horn the bough of an isdated 
tree* on the open lull-side. 

Here Margery waited till the appointed time had passed 
by three-quarters of an hour ; but no Baron came. She had 
been full of an idea, and ber heart sank with disaj^wint- 
ment. Then at last^he pacing of a horse became audilde 
on the soft path without, leading up from the water- 
meads, ^multaneorndy wilb which she beheld the form 
of the stranger, tiding home,, as he had said. 

The moonlight so flooded her face as to make her very 
conspicuous in the garden-gap. * my maiden — ^whatis * 

•your name — Margery I •' he said. ‘ How came you here ? 
But of coturse I remember — we were to meet. And it was 
to be at eight — -proh fudor i — I have kept 3rau waiting 1 ’ 

‘ It doesn’t matter, sir, I’ve thought of something.' 

' Thought of sbmething ? ’ 

' Yes, sir. You said this morning that I was to think 
what I would like best in the world, and I have made up my 
mind.’ 

' I did .say so-^to be sure I did,’ he replied, collecting 
his thoughts. ‘ I remember to have had good reason for 
^titude to you.' He placed his hand to his brow, and 
in a minute lighted, and came up to her with the bridle 
in his hand. ' 1 was to give you. a treat or present, and 
you could not think of one. Now you have done so. 
]i«t me hear what it is, and I'll be as good as iny word.' 

' To go to the Yeomanry Ball that's to be given this 
month.’ W 

‘ The Yeomanry — ^Yeoifianry Ball ? ’ he murmived, 

as if, of all requests in the world, this was what he had least 
expected. ‘ ^^ere is what you call the Yeomanry Ball ? ’ 

'At Exbnbury.’ 

‘ Have you ever been to it before ? ' 

‘No, sir.’ • . . 

‘ Or to any ball ? ’ 

' No.' 

' But <^d I not say a gift — a present ? ' 

* Or a* treat 9 ' , 

' Ah, yes, or a treat,’ he ech||||||^with the air of one who 
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finds himself in a slight fix. ' But with whoni would you 
propose to go ? ' 

' I don't know. I have not tboughl; of that yet.' 

' You have ijo friend who could take you, even if I got 
you an invitation ? ' 

Margery looked at the moon. * No one who can dance,' 
she said; adding, with hesitation, was thinking that 
perhaps ' 

* But, my dear Margery,' he said, stopping her, as if 
he half-divined what her simple dream of a cavalier had 
been ; ' it is very odd that you can think of nothing else 
than going to a Yeomanry Ball. Think again. You are 
sure there is nothing dse ? ' 

* Quite sure, sir,' she decisively answered. At first 
nobody would have noticed in that pretty young face any 
sign of decision ; yet it was discoverable. The mouth, 
though soft, was firm in line ; the eyebrdws were distinct, 
and extended near to each other. ' I have, thought of it 
all day,' she continued, sadly. ' Still, sir, if you are sorry 
you offered me anything. I can let you off.' 

' Sorry ? — Certainly not, Margery,' he said, rather 
nettled. * 111 show you that whatever hopes I have raised 
in your breast I am honourable enough to gratify. If it 
lies in my power,' he added with sudden firmness, ‘ you shall 
go to the Yeomanry Ball. In what building is it to be 
held?' 

* In the Assembly Rooms.' 

' And would you be likely to be recognized there ? 
Do you know many people ? ' v? 

‘ Not many, sir. None, I may sa5^. I know nobody 
who goes to balls,' 

' Ah, well ; you must go, since you wish it ; and if 
there is no other way of getting over the difficulty of 
having nobody to take you, I'll take you myself. Wduld 
you l&e me to do sp ? I can dance.' 

* 0 yes, sir ; I know that, and I thought you might 
offer to do it. But would you bring me back again ? ' 

‘ Of course I'll bring you back. But, by-the^bye, can 
you dance ? ' * * . 

'Yes.' t 
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^What?* 

' Reels, and jigs, and country-dances like the New- 
Rigged-Ship, and Follow-my-Lover, and Haste-to*the- 
Wedding, and the College Hornpipe, and, .the Favourite 
Quickstep, and Captain White's dance.' 

' A very good list — a very good ! but unluckily I fear 
they don't dsuice anl^ of those now. But if you have the 
instinct we may soon cure your ignorance. Let me see 
you da^ce a moment.' 

She stood out into the garden-path, the stile being 
stiU between them, and seizing a side of her skirt with each 
hantf, performed the movements .which are even yet far* 
from imcommon in the dances of the villagers of merry 
England. But her motions, though graceful, were not 
precisely those which appear in the figures of a modern 
ballroom. 

' Well, my good friend, it is a very pretty sight,' he 
said, iVarming up to the proceedings. * But you dance too 
well — you dance all over your person — and tlxat's too 
thorough a way for the present day. I should say it was 
exactly how they danced in the time of your poet Chaucer ; 
but as people don't dance like it now, we must consider. 
First I must inquire more about this ball, and then I must 
see you again.' 

' If it is a great trouble to you, sir, I ' 

‘ O no, no. I will think it over. So far so ^ood.' 

• The Baron mentioned an evening and an hour when 
he would be passing that way again ; then moimted his 
horse and nide away. 

On the next oc&sion, which was just when the;, sun 
was changing places with the moon as an illuminator 
of Silverthorn Dairy, she found him at the spot before 
herj and unencumbered by a horse. The melancholy 
that had so weighed him down at their first interview, 
and had been perceptible at their Sfcond, had quite dis- 
appeared. He pressed her right hand between both his 
own across the stile. 

‘ My .good maiden, Gott bless yom ! ' said he warmly. 

' 1 cannot help thinking of that morning I 1 was too 
much over-shadowed at first to take in the whole force 
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of it. You do not know all; but your presence was a 
njiraculous intervention. Now to more cheerful matters. 
I have a great deal to tell — that is, if your wish about 
the ball be stip the same ? ' 

‘ O yes, sir — ^if you don’t object.' 

‘Never think of my objecting. What I have found 
out is something which simplifies masters amazingly. In 
addition to your Yeomanry Ball at Exonbury, there is 
also to be one in the next county about the saipe time. 
This ball is not to be held at the Town Hall of the county- 
town as usual, but at Lord Toneborough's, who is colonel 
of the regiment, and w^io, I suppose, wishes to please the 
yeomen because his brother is going to stand for the 
county. Now I find I could take you there very well, 
and the great advantage of that ball over the Yeomanry 
Ball in this county is, that there you would be absolutely 
unknown, and I also. But do you prefer’ your own neigh- 
bourhood ? ' 

‘ 0 no, sir. It is a ball I long to see — I don't know 
what it is like ; it does not matter where.' 

‘ Good. Then I shall be able to make much more of 
you there, where there is no possibility of recognition. 
That being settled, the next thing is the dancing. Now 
reels and such things do not do. For think of this — there 
is a new dance at Almack's and ever 5 nvhere else, over 
which the world has gone crazy.' 

‘ How dreadful ! ' 

‘ Ah — but that is a mere expression — ^gone mad. It is 
really an ancient Scythian dance ; but, such fa the power 
of fashion, that, having once been adopted by Society, 
this dance has made the tour of the Continent in one 
season.' 

‘ What is its name, sir ? ’ 

‘The polka. Young people, who always dance, are 
' ecstatic about it, an<l old people, who have not dwced 
for years, have begun to dance again on its account. 
All share the excitement. It arrived in London only 
some few months ago — it is now all over the qountry. 
Now this is your opportimity, ,my good ‘Margery. To 
learn this one dance will be enough. They dance 
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scarce anj^ing else at that ball. While, to crown all, 
it is the easiest dance in the world, and as I know it quite 
well I can practise you in the step. Suppose we try ? ' 
. Margery showed some hesitation befope crossing the 
stile : it was. a Rubicon in more ways than one. But 
the curious reverence which was stealing over her for all 
that this stranger si^d and did was too much for prudence. 
She crossed the stile. 

Withjirawing with her to a nook where two high hedges 
met, and where the grass w^ elastic and dry, he lightly 
rested his arm on her waist, and practised with her the new^ 
step* of fascination. Instead of njusic he whispered num* 

' bers, and she, as may be supposed, showed no slight 
aptness in following his instructions. Thus they moved 
round together, the moon-shadows from the twigs racing 
over their forms as they turned. 

The interview lasted about half-an-hour. Then he 
somewhat abruptly handed her over the stile and stood 
looking at her freun the other side. 

' Well,' he murmured, * what has come to pass is strange I 
My whole business after this will be to recover my right 
mind ! ' 

Margery always declared that there seemed to be some 
power in the stranger that was more than human, some- 
thing magical and compulsory, .when he seized her and 
gently trotted her round. But lingering emotions rhay 
•have led her memory to play pranks with the scene, and her 
vivid imagination at that youthful age must be taken into 
account in iielieving her. However, there is no doubt that 
the stranger, whoeAra he might be, and whatever his powers, 
taught her the elements of modem dancing at a certain 
interview by moonlight at the top of her father's garden, 
as was proved by her possession of knowledge on the 
subject that could have been acquired in no other way. 

His was of the first rank of coipmanding figures, she 
was one of the most agile of milkmaids, and to casual view 
it would have seemed all of a piece with Nature's doings 
that tll^ings should go on thus. But there was another 
side to the case ; and whether the strange gentleman were 
a wild olive tree, or not, it was questionable if the acquain- 
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tance would lead to happiness. * A fleeting romance and 
a possible calamity ' : thus it might have been summed 
up by the practicaJ. 

Margery in Paradise; and yet she was not at 
this date distinctly in love with the stranger. What she 
felt was something more mysterious, more of the nature 
of veneration. As he looked at heriacross the stile she 
spoke timidly, on a subject which had apparently occupied 
her long. ^ 

" I ought to have a ball-dress, ought I not, sir ? ^ 

‘ Certainly. And you shall have a ball-dress.' ^ 

' Really ? ' , 

' No doubt of it. I won't do things by halves for my 
best friend. I have thought of the ball-dress, and of other 
things also.' 

' And is my dancing good enough ? ' 

' Quite — quite.' He paused, lapsed into thought, and 
looked at her. ‘ Margery,' he said, ‘ do you trust 3^ourself 
unreservedly to me ? ' 

' O yes, sir,' she replied brightly ; ' if I am not too 
much trouble : if I am good enough to be seen in your 
society.' 

The Baron laughed in a peculiar way. ' Really, I think 
you may assume as much as that. — However, to business. 
The ball is on the twenty-fifth, that is next Thursday 
week ; and the only ditfcxilty about the dress is the size. 
Suppose you lend me this ? ' And he touched her on 
the shoulder to signif}^ a tight little jacket she wore. 

Margery was all obedience. She took it oflcand handed 
it to, him. The Baron rolled and coihpressed jit with all 
his force till it was about as large as an>. apple-dumpling, 
and put it into his pocket. 

‘ The next thing,' he said, ' is about getting the consent 
of yom' friends to your going. Have you thought' of 
this?' . . 

' There is only my father. I can tell him I am invited 
to a party, and I don't think he'll mind. Though I would 
rather not tell him.'* 

* But it strikes me that you must inform him something 
of what you intend. I would strongly advise you to do so.' 
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He spoke as if rather perplexed as to the probable custom 
of the English peasantry in such matters, and added, 
' However, it is for you to decide. I know nothing of the 
circumstances. As to getting to the ball, jthe plan I have 
arranged is this, The direction to’ Lord Toneborough's 
being the other way from my house, you must meet me at 
Three- Walks-End h[ Chillington Wood, two miles or more 
from here. You know the place ? Good. By meeting 
there \je shall save five or six miles of journey — a con- 
sideration, as it is a long way. New, for the last time : 
are you still firm in your wish for this particular treat and 
no either ? It is not too late to give it up. Cannot yoil 
think of something else — somethmg better — some useful - 
household articles you require ? ' 

Margery’s countenance, which before had been beam- 
ing with expectation, lost its 'brightness : her lips became 
close, and her Voice broken. ‘ You have offered to take 
me, and now ' 

' No, no, no,' he said, patting her cheek. ' We will 
not think of anything else. You shall go.' 

IV 

But whether the Baron, in naming such a distant spot 
for the rendezvous, was in hope she might fail him, and 
so relieve him after all of his undertaking, cannot be said ; 
though it might have been strongly suspected from his 
manner that he had no great zest for the responsibility of 
escorting her. , 

But he little knew the firmness of the young woman 
he had to deal with. She 'vms one of those soft natures 
whose power of adhesiveness to an acquired idea seems 
to be one of the special attributes of that softness. To 
go to a ball with this mysterious personage of romance 
was her ardent desire and aim ; and none the less in 
that she trembled with fear and excitement at her position 
in so aiming. She felt the deepest awe, tenderness, and 
humility towards the Baron of the strange name,; and yet 
she was prepared to stick to her point. 

Thus* it waiB that the afternoon of the eventful day 
found Margery trudging her way up the slopes from the 
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vale to the place of appointment. She walked to the mudc 
of innumerable birds, which increased as she drew away 
from the open meads towards the groves. She had over- 
come ^'all difficulties. After thinking out the question of 
telling or not telling her father, she had decided that to 
tell him was to be forbidden to go. Her contrivance 
therefore was this : to leave home this /ivening on a visit to 
her invalid grandmother, who lived not far from the Baron's 
house ; but not to arrive at her grandmother's till break- 
fast-time next morning. Who would suspect an inter- 
calated experience of twelve hours with the Baron dt a 
ball ? That this piece of deception was indefensible 'she 
afterwards owned readily enough ; but she did not stop to 
think of it then. 

It was sunset within Chillington Wood by the time 
she reached Three- Walks-End — the converging point 
of radiating trackways, now floored with a carpet of 
matted grass, which had never known other sc5rthes than 
the teeth of rabbits and hares. The twitter overhead 
had ceased, except from a few braver and larger birds, 
including the cuckoo, who did not fear night at this pleasant 
time of year. Nobody seemed to be on the spot when 
she first drew near, but no sooner did Margary stand at the 
intersection of the roads than a slight crashing became 
audible, and her patron appeared. He was so transfigured 
in dress t^iat she scarcely knew him. Under a light great- 
coat, which was flung open, instead of his ordinary clothes 
he wore a suit of thin black cloth, an open waistcoat with a 
frill all down his shirt-front, a white tie, shinieg boots, no 
thicker than a glove, a coat that ma<ie him look like a 
bird, and a hat that seemed as if it would open and shut 
like an accordion. 

• I am dressed for the ball — nothing worse,' he said, 
drily smiling. ‘ So will you be soon.' 

* Why did you chopse this place for our meeting, sir ? ' 
she asked, looking around and acquiring confidence 

' Why did I choose it ? Well, because in riding past one 
day I observed a laige hollow tree dose by here, and it 
occurred to me when I was last with you that this would 
be useful for our purpose. Have you told your father ? ' 
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‘ I have not yet told him, sir/ 

‘That's very bad of you, Margery, How have you 
arranged it, then ? * 

She briefly related her plan, on which hgi made no com- 
ment, but, taking her by the hand as if she were a little 
child, he led her through the undergrowth to a spot where 
the trees were oldjjr, and standing at wider distances. 
Among them was the tree he had spoken of — ^an elm ; 
huge, follow, distorted, and headless, with a rift in its 
side. • 

' Now go inside,' he said, ‘ before it gets any darker, 
Yom’will lind there ever 5 ^hing ypu want. At any rate, 

■ if you do not you must do without it. Ill keep watch 
and don't be longer than you can help to be.' 

‘ Wliat am I to do, sir ? ' asked the puzzled maiden. 

' Go inside, and you will see. When you are ready wave 
your handkerchief at that hole.' 

She stooped into the opening. The cavity within 
the tree formed a lofty circular apartment, four or five 
feet in diameter, to which daylight entered at the top, and 
also through a round hole about six feet irom the ground, 
marking the spot at which a limb had been amputated in 
the tree's prime. The decayed wood of cinnamon-brown, 
forming the inner surface of the tree, and the warm evening 
glow, reflected in at the top, suffused the cavity with a 
faint mellow radiance. 

• But Margery had hardly given herself time to 6eed these 
things. Her eye had been caught by objects of quite 
another quality, A large white oblong paper box lay 
against the inside 6! the tree over it, on a splinter, Jiung 
a small oval looking-glass. 

Margery seized the idea in a moment. She pressed 
through the rift into the tree, lifted the cover of the box, 
and, behold, there was disclosed within a lovely white 
apparition in a somewhat flattened s^ate. It was the baU- 
dress. 

This marvel of art was, briefly, a sort of heavenly cob- 
web. ^t was a gossamer texture of precious manufacture, 
artistically festooned in* a dozen flounces or more, 

Margery lifted it, and could hardly refrain from kissing 
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it. Had anyone told her before this moment that such a 
dress could exist, she would have said, ' No ; it's impos- 
sible ! ' She drew back, went forward, flushed, laughed, 
raised her haj^s. To say that the maker of that dress 
had been an individual of talent was simply understate- 
ment : he was a genius, and she sunned herself in the rays 
of his creation. p 

She then remembered that her friend without had told 
her to make haste, and she spasmodically proceeded to 
array herself. In removing the dress she found satin 
slippers, gloves, a handkerchief nearly all lace, a fan,"* and 
even flowers for the hait. ‘ O, how could he think of it ! ' 
she said, clasping her hands and almost cr 3 dng with agita- 
tion. ‘ And the glass — ^how good of him ! ' 

Everything was so well prepared, that to clothe herself 
in these garments was a matter of ease. In a quarter of an 
hour she was ready, even to shoes and gloves. But what 
led her more than anything els6 into admiration of the 
Baron's foresight was the discovery that there were half-a- 
dozen pairs each of shoes and gloves, of varying sizes, out 
of which she selected a fit. 

Margery glanced at herself in the miixor, or at as much 
as she could see of herself : the image presented was superb. 
Then she hastily rolled up her old dress, put it in the 
box, and thrust the latter on a ledge as high as she could 
reach. Standing on tiptoe, she waved the handkerchief 
through the upper aperture, and bent to the rift to go outv 

But what a trouble stared her in the face. The dress 
was so airy, so fantastical, and so extensive, that to get out 
in her new clothes by the rift which had admitted her 
in her old ones was an impossibility. She heard the 
Baron's steps crackling over the dead sticks and leaves. 

‘ O, sir I ' she began in despair. 

' VhiSLt — can’t you dress yourself ? ' he inquired from the 
back of the trunk. 

' Yes ; but I can't get out of this dreadful tree 1 ' 

^ He came round to the opening, stooped, and looked 
in. ' It is obvious tkat you cannot,' he said, taking in her 
compass at a glance ; and adding to himself, ' Charming ! 
who would have thqught that clothes could do so much ! 
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— Wait a minute, my little maid ; I have it 1 ' he said more 
loudly. 

With all his might he kicked at the sides of the rift, 
and by that means broke away several pieces of the rotten 
touchwood. 3ut, being thinly armed about the feet, he 
abandoned that process, and went for a fallen branch which 
lay near. By usings the large end as a lever, he tore away 
pieces of the wooden shell which enshrouded Margery and 
all her, loveliness, till the aperture was large enough for 
her to 'pass without tearing her dress. She breathed her 
relitf : the silly girl had begim to fear that she would not 
get* to the ball after all. 

He carefully wrapped round her a cloak he had brought 
with him : it was hooded, and of a length which covered 
her to the heels. 

‘ The carriage is waiting down the other path,' he said, 
and gave her hfs arm. A short trudge over the soft dry 
leaves brought them to the place indicated. There stood 
the brougham, the horses, the coachman, all as still as if 
they were growing on the spot, like the trees. Margery's 
eyes rose with some timidity to the coachman's figure. 

* You need not mind him,' said the Baron. " He is a 
foreigner, and* heeds nothing.' 

In the space of a short minute she was handed inside ; 
tlie Baron buttoned up his overcpat, and surprised her by 
mounting with the coachman. The carriage moved off 
silently over the long grass of the vista, the shadows deep- 
ening to black as they proceeded. Darker and darker 
grew the night as they rolled on; the neighbourhood 
familiar to Margerf was soonTeft behind, and she had not 
the remotest idea of the direction they were taking. The 
stars blinked out, the coachman lit his lamps, and they 
bowled on again. 

In the course of an hour and a half they arrived at a 
small town, where they pulled up ^at the chief inn and 
changed horses ; all being done so readily that their advent 
had plainly been expected. The journey was resumed 
immediately. Her companion nevei descended to speak 
to her ; whenever she Ipoked out there he sat upright on 
his perch, with the mien of a person who had a difficult 
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duty to perform, and who meant to perform it properly at 
all costs. But Margery could not help feeling a certain 
dread at her situation — almost, indeed, a wish that she 
had not come.,^ Once or twice she thought, ' Suppose he 
is a wicked man, who is t£dcing me off to a foreign country, 
and will never bring me home again/ 

But her characteristic persistence /n an original idea 
sustained her against these misgivings except at odd 
moments. One incident in particular had given her con- 
fidence in her escort ; 'she had seen a tear in his eye when 
she expressed her sorrow for his troubles. He may have 
divined that her thoughts would take an uneasy tum,«'for 
when they stopped for a moment in ascending a hiU he 
came to the window. ' Are you tired, Margery ? ' he asked 
kindly. 

* No, sir/ 

' Are you afraid ? * 

* N — ^no, sir. But it is a long way.' 

* We are almost there,' he answered. ‘ And now, Mar- 

gery,' he said in a lower tone, ' I must tell you a secret. 
I have obtained this invitation in a peculiar way. I 
thought it best for your sake not to come in my own name, 
and this is how I have managed. A man in this coimty, 
for whom I have lately done a service, one whom I can 
trust, and who is personally as unknown here as you and 
I, has (privately) transferred his card of invitation to me. 
So that ^^e go under his name. I explain this that you 
may not say anything imprudent by accident. Keep your 
ears open and be cautious.' Having said thia the Baron 
retreated again to his place. “ 

' Then he is a wicked man after all ! ' she said to herself ; 
* for he is going under a false name.' But she soon had 
the temerity not to mind it : wickedness of that sort was 
the one ingredient required just now to finish him off as a 
hero in her eyes. 

They descended a hill, passed a lodge, then up an avenue ; 
and presently there beamed upon them the light from 
other carriages, drawn up in a file, which moved^on by 
degrees ; and at last they halted before a* large arched 
doorway, round whijii a group of people stood. 
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* We are among the latest arrivals^ on account of the 
distance/ said the Baron, reappearing. * But never mind; 
there are three hours at least for your enjoyment/ 

The steps were promptly flung down, and they alighted* 
The steam from the flanks of their Swarthy stee^, as they 
seemed to her, ascended to the parapet of the porch, and 
from their nostrils* the hot breath jetted forth like smoke 
out of volcanoes, OTtracting the attention of all. 

V 

• 

The bewildered Margery was led by the Baron up the 
steps to the interior of the house, whence the sounds of 
music and dancing were already proceeding. The tones 
were strange. At every fourth beat a deep and mighty 
%ote throbbed through the air, reaching Margery's soul 
with all the force of a blow. 

* What is thM powerful tune, sir — I have never heard 
anything like it ? ' slie said. 

* The Drum Polka,' answered the Baron. * The strange 
dance I spoke of and that we practised — ^introduced frcm 
my country and othex parts of the Continent/ 

Her surprise was not lessened when, at the entrance to 
the ballroom, she heard the names of her conductor and 
herself announced as ' Mr. and Miss Brown.' 

However, nobody seemed to take any notice of the 
announcement, the room beyond being in a perfect turmoil 
» of gaiety, and Margery's consternation at saffling under 
false colours subsided. At the same moment she observed 
awaiting tljem a handsome, dark-haired, rather petite lady 
in crearn-colouredf satin. ‘ Who is she ? ' asked Margery 
of the Baron. 

‘ She is the lady of the mansion,' he whispered. * She 
is ‘the wife of a peer of the realm, the daughter of a marquis, 
has five Christian names ; and hardly ever speaks to com- 
moners, except for politicjd purposes/ 

' How divine — ^what joy to be Here I ' murmured Mar- 
gery, as she contemplated the diamonds that flashed from 
the head of her ladyship, who was jiist inside the ballroom 
door, in front of a little gilded chair, upon which she sat 
in 'the intervals between one arrival and another. She 
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had come down from London at great inconvenience to 
hersdf, openly to promote this entertainment. 

As Mr. and Miss Brown expressed absolutely no mean- 
ing to Lady Toneborough (for there were three Browns 
already present in this rather mixed assernbly), and as 
there was possibly a slight awkwardness in poor Margery's 
manner, Lady Toneborough touched their hands lightly 
with the tips of her long gloves, said, ' How d'ye do/ and 
turned round for more comers. 

* Ah, if she only knew we were a rich Baron and his 
friend, and not Mr. and Miss Brown at all, she wouldn’t 
receive us like that, would she ? ' whispered Margery 
confidentially. 

‘ Indeed, she wouldn’t I ’ drily said the Baron. ‘ Now 
let us drop into the dance at once ; some of the people 
here, you see, dance much worse than you.* 

Almost before she was aware she had dbeyed his mys- 
terious influence, by giving him one hand, placing the 
other upon his shoulder, and swinging with him round the 
room to the steps she had learnt on the sward. 

At the first gaze the apartment had seemed to her to be 
floored with black ice ; the figures of the dancers appear- 
ing xipon it upside down. At last she reali^d that it was 
highly-polished oak, but she was none the less afraid to 
move. 

* I am afraid of falling down,* she said. 

‘ Lean on me ; you will soon get used to it,' he replied., 
' You have no nails in x^our shoes now, dear.' 

His words, like all his words to her, were^uite true. 
She fpund it amazingly easy in a brief ^pace of time. The 
floor, far from hindering her, was a positive assistance to 
one of her natural agility and litheness. Moreover, her 
marvellous dress of twelve flounces inspired her as nothing 
else could have done. Externally a new creature, she 
prompted to new deeds. To -feel as well-dressed as the 
other women around lier is to set any woman at her ease, 
whencesoever she may have come : to feel much better 
dressed is to add radiance to that ease. 

Her prophet's statement on the, popularity of the polka 
at this juncture was amply borne out. It was among the 
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first seascJns of its general adoption in conntrj^ hou^s; 
the enthusiasm it excited to-night was beyond description, 
and scarcely credible to the youth of the present day. A 
new motive power had been introduced ixjto the worM of 
poesy — ^the polka, ^ a counterpoise to *the new motive 
power that had been introduced into the world of prose — 
steam. . 

Twenty finished musicians sat in the music gallery at the 
end, with romantic mop-heads of raven hair, under which 
their faces and eyes shone like fira under coals. 

The nature and object of the ball had led to its being 
very inclusive. Every rank was there, from the peer to 
the smallest yeoman, -and Margery got on exceedingly well, 
particularly when the recuperative powers of supper had 
banished the fatigue of her long drive. 

Sometimes she heard people saying, ' Who are they ? — 
brother and Aster — father and daughter ? And never 
dancing except with eaqh other — ^how odd ! ' But of this 
she took no notice. 

Wlien not dancing the watchful Baron took her through 
the drawing-rooms and picture-galleries adjoining, which 
to-night were thrown open like the rest of the house ; and 
there, ensconcing her in some curtained nook, he drew 
her attention to scrap-books, prints, and albums, and left 
her to amuse herself with turning them over till the dance 
in which she was practised shoidd again be called. Mar- 
gery would much have preferred to roam aUout during 
these intervals ; but the words of the Baron were law, 
and.as he ^^ommanded so she acted. In such alternations 
the evening winged away ; * till at last came the gloomy 
words, ‘ Margery, bur time is up.’ 

* One more — only one ! ' she coaxed, for the longer they 
stayed the more freely and gaily moved the dance. This 
efitreaty he granted ; but on her asking for yet another, 
he was inexorable. ' No, ’.he said. '.We have a long way 
to go/ 

Then she bade .adieu to the wondrous scene, looking 
over her shoulder as they withdrew from fixe hall ; and 
in a Jew minutes she. was cloaked and in the carriage. 
Tfie Baron mounted to his seat on the box, where she saw 
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him lighjt a cigar ; they^ plunged under the trees, and she 
leant back, and gave herself up to contemplate the images 
that filled her brain. The natural result followed : she 
fell asleep. 

She did not awake 'till they stopped to change horses, 
when she saw against the stars the Baron sitting as erect 
as ever. ‘ He watches like the Ange^ Gabriel, when all 
the world is asleep ! * she thought. 

With the resumption of motion she slept again, and 
knew no more till he v touched her hand and said[; ' Our 
journey is done — we are in Chillington Wood.' 

It was almost daylight. Margery scarcely knew herself 
to be awake till she was out of the carriage and standing 
beside the Baron, who, having told the coachman to drive 
on to a certain point indicated, turned to her. 

' Now,' he said, smiling, ‘ run across to the hollow tree ; 
you know where it is. I ll wait as before,' while you per- 
form the reverse operation to that you did last rught.' 
She took no heed of the path now, nor regarded whether 
her pretty slippers became scratched by the brambles or 
no. A walk of a few steps brought her to the particular 
tree which she had left about nine hours earlier. It was 
still gloomy at this spot, the morning not being clear. 

She entered the trunk, dislodged the box containing 
her old clothing, pulled off the satin shoes, and gloves, 
and dress, and in ten minutes emerged in the cotton gown 
and shawl* of shepherd’s plaid. 

The Baron was not far off. ' Now you look the milk- 
maid again/ he said, coming towards her. ' Where is tlie 
finery ? ' * ^ 

' Packed in the box, sir, as I found it.' She spoke with 
more humility now. The difference between them was 
greater than it had been at the ball. 

' Good,' he said. ' I must just dispose of it ; and then 
away we go.' , . 

He went back to the tree, Margery following at a little 
distance. Brining forth the box, he pulled out the dress 
as carelessly ^ if it had been rags. But this was not all. 
He gathered a few dry sticks, crushed the lovely garment 
into a loose billowy heap, threw the gloves, fan, and shoes 
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on th6 top, then struck a light and ruthlessly s^t fire, to 
the whole. 

Margery was agonized. She ran forward ; she implored 
and entreated. * Please, sir — do spare it-T^o 1 My lovely 
dress — my d^ar, dear slippers — my fan — ^it is cruel ! Don't 
bum them, please 1 ' 

* Nonsense. We^ shall have no further use for them if 
we live a hundred' years/ 

* Bijt spare a bit of it — one little piece, sir — a scrap of 
the lace — one bow of the ^ribbon— -the lovely fan — just 
soiftething ! ' 

Cut he was as immovable as Rhadamanthus. ' No/ he 
said, with a stem gaze of his aristocratic eye. ‘ It is of 
no use for you to speak like that. The things are my 
property. I undertook to gratify you in what you might 
desire because you had saved my life. To go to a ball, 
you said. Yoii might much more wisely have said any- 
thing else, but no ; you said, to go to a ball. Very well — I 
have taken you to a ball. I have brought you back. The 
clothes were only the means, and I dispose of them my 
own way. Have I not a right to ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' she said meekly. 

He gave the fire a stir, and lace and ribbons, and the 
twelve flounces, and the embroidery, and all the rest 
crackled and disappeared. He .then put in her hands the 
butter basket slie had brought to take on to her grand- 
mother's, and accompanied her to the edge of the wood, 
where it merged in the undulating open country in which 
her granddame dwelt. 

‘ Now, Margerjf/ he said; ‘ here we part. I haye per- 
formed my contract — ^at some awkwardness, if I was recog- 
nized. But never mind tliat. How do you feel — ^sleepy ? ' 

' ' Not al all, sir,' she said. 

*'That long nap refreshed you, eh? Now you must 
make me a promise. That if I require your presence at 
any time, you will come to me. . . I am a man of more 
than one mood/ he went on with sudden solemnity ; ‘ and 
I may have desperate need of 3^* again,, to deliver me 
from that darkness as,of Death which sometimes encom- 
passes me. Promise it, Margery — promise it ; that, no 
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matter what stands in the way, you will come to me if I 
require 

' I would have if you had not burnt my pretty clothes ! ' 
she pouted. 

‘ Ah— imgratef ul ! ' 

' Indeed, then, I will promise, sir/ she said from her 
heart. ‘ Wherever I am, if I have ,bodily strength I will 
come to you/ 

He pressed her hand. ' It is a solemn promise,' he 
replied. ‘ Now I must go, for you know your way.' 

' I shall hardly believe that it has not been all a dreaii* ! ' 
she said, with a childish instinct to c^ at his withdrawal. 
' There will be nothing left of last night — ^nothing of my 
dress, nothing of my pleasure, nothing of the place ! ' 

‘ You shall remember it in this way,' said he. ' Well 
cut our initials on this tree as a memorial, so that when- 
ever you walk this path you will see them.' 

Then with a knife he inscribed on the smooth bark of a 
beech tree the letters M. T., and underneath a large X. 

' What, have you no Christian name, sir ? ' she said. 

' Yes, but I don't use it. Now, good-bye, my little 
friend. — What will you do with yoursdf to-day, when you 
are gone from me ? ' he lingered to ask. 

' Oh — I shall go to my graimy's,' she replied with some 
gloom ; ' and have breakfast, and dinner, and tea with 
her, I suppose ; and in the evening I shall ^ home to 
Silverthom^’Dairy, and perhaps Jim will come Wmeet me, 
and all will be the same as usud.' 

' Who is Jim ? ' 

‘ O, he’s nobody — only the young man I've got to marry 
some day.' 

‘ What ! — you engaged to be married ? — ^Why didn't you 
tell me this before ? ' 

' I — I don't know, sir/ 

‘ What is the young man’s name ? ' 

' James Haywmrd.' 

‘ What is he ? ' 

' A master lime-burEer/ 

‘ Engaged to a master lime-bumer, and not a word of 
this to me ! Margery, Margery ! when shall a straight- 
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forward one of yonr sex be found ! Subtle even in your 
simplicity! What mischief have you caused me to do, 
through not telling me this? I wouldn’t have so endan- 
gered anybody's happiness for a thousand pounds. Wicked 
girl that you were ; why didn't you tell me ? ' 

' I thought I'd better not ! ' said Margery, beginning to 
be frightened. ^ ^ 

' But don’t you see and understand that if you are 
alrea^ the property of a young man, and he were to find 
out this night's excursion, he maybe angry with you and 
paf t from you for ever ? With him already in the field I 
hari no right to take you at all; he undoubtedly ought 
to have taken you ; which really might have been arranged, 
if you had not deceived me by saying you had nobody.' 

Margery’s face wore that aspect of woe which comes 
from the repentant consciousness of having been guilty of 
an enormity. *' But he wasn't good enough to take me, 
sir ! ' she said, almost trying ; ‘ and he i..n't absolutely 
my master until I have married him, is he ? ' 

' That's a subject I cannot go into. However, we must 
alter our tactics. Instead of advising you, as I did at 
first, to tell of this experience to your friends, I must now 
impress on you that it will be best to keep a silent tongue 
on the matter — perhaps for ever and ever. It may come 
right some day, and you may be able to say " All's well that 
ends well/; Now, good morning, my friend^ Think of 
Jim, and forget me.' 

‘ Ah, perhaps I can't do that,' she said, with a tear in 
her eye, and a full throat. 

‘ Well — do yom.best. I can say no more.' , 

He turned and retreated into the wood, and Margery, 
sighing, went on her way, 


VI 

Between six and seven o’clock, in the evening of the 
same day a yoimg man descended the hills into the valley 
of the Exe, at a point about midway between Silverthom 
and tjM^' residence of Margery's grandmother, four miles to 
the east. • • 

He was a thoroughbred son of the country, as far removed 
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from what is known as the provincial, as the latter is from 
the out-and-out gentleman of culture. His trousers and 
waistcoat were of fustian, almost white, but he wore a 
jacket of old-fashioned blue West-of-England cloth, so well 
preserved that evidently the article was relegated to a box 
whenever its owner engaged in such active occupations 
as he usually pursued. His complexipn was fair, almost 
florid, and he had scarcely any beard. 

A novel attraction about this young man, which a, glanc- 
ing stranger would know nothing of, was a rare and carious 
freshness of atmosphere that appertained to him, to his 
clothes, to all his belongings, even to the room in which 
he had been sitting. It might almost have been said that 
by adding him and his implements to an over-crowded 
apartment you made it healthful. This resulted from his 
trade. He was a lime-bumer ; he handled lime daily ; 
and in return the lime rendered him an incarnation of 
salubrity. His hair was dry, fair, and frizzled, the latter 
possibly by the operation of the same caustic agent. He 
carried as a walking-stick a green sapling, whose growth 
had been contorted to a corkscrew pattern by a twining 
honeysuckle. 

As he descended to the level ground of the water-meadows 
he cast his glance westward, with a frequency that revealed 
him to be in search of some object in the distance. It 
was rather difficult to do this, the low sunlight dazzling 
his eyes by’ glancing fr*om the river away there, and from 
the ‘ carriers ' (as they were called) in his path — ^narrow 
artificial brooks for conducting the water over- the grass. 
His course was something of a zigzag from the necessity 
of finding points in these carriers convenient for jumping. 
Thus peering and leaping and winding, he drew near the 
Exe, the central river of the miles-long mead. 

A moving spot became visible to him in the direction 
of his scrutiny, mixed up with the rays of the same river. 
The spot got nearer, and revealed itself to be a slight thing 
of pink cotton and shepherd’s plaid, which pursued a path 
on the brink of the stream. The young man so s^ped 
his trackless course as to impinge on the path a little ahead 
of this coloured form, and when he drew near her he smiled 
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and reddened. The girl smiled back to him ; but ha: 
smile had not the life in it that the young man's bad shown. 

' My dear Mai^ery — ^here I am T he said gladly in an 
undertone, as with a last leap he crossai. the last inter- 
vening carrig:, and stpod at her side. 

' You've come all the way from the kiln, on purpose to 
meet me, and you ^ouldn't have done it/ she reproach- 
fully returned. 

‘ finished there at four, so it was no trouble ; and 
if it had been — ^why, I sho^d ha'. come/ 

A small sigh was the resj^nse. 

•Wliat, you are not even so glad to see me as you wotUd 
be to see your dog or cat ? ' he continued. ' Come, Mis'ess 
Margery, this is rather hard. But, by George, how tired 
you dew look I Why, if you'd been up all night your eyes 
couldn't be more like tea-saucers. You've walked tew 
far, that's whaf it is. The weather is getting warm now, 
and the air of these lowyl 5 dng meads is noi strengthening 
in summer. I wish you lived up on higher ground with 
me, beside the kiln. You'd get as strong as a boss I Well, 
there ; all that will come in time.' 

Instead of saying yes, the fair maid repressed another 
sigh. • 

‘ What, won't it, then ? ' he said. 

' I suppose so,' she answered.. ‘ If it is to be, it is.' 

* Well said — very well said, my dear.' 

' And if it isn't to be, it isn't.' * 

' What ? Who's been putting that into your head ? 
Your gnunpy granny, I suppose. However, how is she ? 
Margery, I have •been thinking to-day — ^in fact, I was 
thinking it yesterday and all the week — that really we 
might settle our little business this summer.' 

’ ' This smnmer ? ' she repeated, with some dismay. ' But 
the partnership ? Remember it was not to be till after 
that was completed.' 

' There I have you 1 ' said he, taking the liberty to pat 
her shoulder, and the further liberty of advancing his hand 
behin^ it to the other. ‘ The partnership is settled. 'Tis 
“ Vine and Hajn^vard, Jlime-bumers," now, and " Richard 
Vine " no longer. Yes, Cousin Richard has settled it so. 
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for a time at least, and 'tis to be painted on the carts this 
week— blue letters — ^5^1er ground. I'll hoss one of 'em, 
and drive en rotmd to your door as soon as the paint is 
dry, to show 'ee how it looks ? ' 

‘ Oh, I am sure yoii needn't take that trouble, Jim ; I 
can see it quite well enough in my mind,' replied the young 
girl — not without a flitting accent of superiority. 

' Hullo,' said Jim, taking her by the shoulders, and look- 
ing at her hard. ‘ What dew that bit of incivility giean ? 
Now, Margery, let's sit down here, and have this cleared.' 
He rapped with his stick upon the rail of a little bridge 
they were crossing, and seated himself firmly, leaving^ a 
place for her. 

* But I want to get home-ajong, dear Jim,' she coaxed. 

' Fidgets. Sit down, there's a dear. I want a straight- 
forward answer, if you please. In what month, and on 
what day of the month, will you marry me ? ' 

* O, Jim,' she said, sitting gingerly on the edge, ' that's 
too plain-spoken for you yet. Before I look at it in that 
business light I should have to — to ' 

‘ But your father has settled it long ago, and you said 
it should be as soon as I became a partner. So, dear, you 
must not mind a plain man wanting a plain answer. Come, 
name your time.' 

She did not reply at once. What thoughts were passing 
through her brain during the interval ? Not images raised 
by his words, but whirling figures of men and women in 
red and white and blue, reflected from a glassy floor, in 
movements timed by the thrilling beats of the Dtum Polka. 
At last she said slowly, * Jim, you don't know the world, 
and what a woman's wants can be.' 

' But I can make you comfortable. I am in lodgings as 
yet, but I can have a house for the asking ; and as to fur- 
niture, you shall choose of the best for yourself— the very 
best/ 

' The best ! Far are" you from knowing what that is I ’ 
said the little wopian. ' There be ornaments such as 3 ^u 
never dream of ; work-4ables that would set you in amaze ; 
silver candlesticks, tea and coffee pots that would dazzle 
your eyes; tea^cups, and saucers* gilded all over with 
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guinea-gold ; heavy velvet curtainSi gold clocks, pictures* 
and looking-glasses beyond your very dreams. So don*t 
say I shall have the best.' 

‘H'ml' said Jim gloomily; apd fell. into reflection. 
' Where did .you get those high notions fern, Margery ? ' 
he presently inquired. ‘ I'll swear ypu hadn't got 'em a 
week ago.' She did not answer, and he added, ' Yew don't 
expect to have such things, I hope ; deserve them as you 
may ?,' 

' I ^as not exactly speakipg of vrihat I wanted/ she said 
se\^rely. ‘ I said, things a woman could want. And since 
you wish to know what I can w^t to quite satisfy me, ‘I 
assure you I can want those 1 ' 

' You are a pink-and-white conundrum, Margery,' he 
said ; ' and I give you up &r to-night. Anybody would 
think the devil had showed you all the kingdoms of the 
world since I saw you last I ' 

She reddened. ' Perhaps he has ! ' she murmured ; then 
arose, he following her ; and they soon reached Margery’s 
home, approaching it from the lower or meadow side — 
the opposite to that of the garden t#p, where she had met 
the Baron, 

' You’ll come in, won't you, Jim ? ' she said, with more 
ceremony than heartiness. 

‘ No — I think not to-night,' he answered. ' I'll consider 
what you’ve said.' ^ 

' You are very good, Jim,' she returned lightly.’ ' Good- 
bye.' 

• VII 

• 

Jim thoughtfully retraced his steps. He was a village 
character,, and he had a villager’s simplicity : that is, the 
simplicity which comes from the lack of a complicated 
experiance. But simple by nature he certainly was not. 
Among the rank and file of rustics ,he was quite a Talley- 
rand, or rather had been one, till he lost a good deal of 
his self-command by falling in love. 

Nov. however, that the charming object of his distrac- 
tion was out of sights he could ddiberate, and measure, 
and weigh things with some approach of keenness. The 
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substance of his queries was, What change had come over 
Margery — whence these new notions ? 

Ponder as he would he could evolve no answer save one, 
which, eminently unsatisfactory as it was, he felt it would 
be unreasonable not to accept ; that she was simply skit- 
tish and ambitious by nature, and would not be hunted 
into matrimony till he had provided a. well-adorned home. 

Jim retrod the miles to the kiln, and looked to the fires. 
The kiln stood in a peculiar, interesting, even impressive 
spot. It was at the end of a short ravine in a limestone 
formation, and all around was an open hilly down. The 
nearest house was that of Jim’s cousin and partner, which 
stood on the outskirts of the down beside the turnpike- 
road. From this house a little lane wound between the 
steep escarpments of the ravine till it reached the kiln, 
which faced down the miniature valley, commanding it as^a 
fort might command a defile. 

The idea of a fort in this association owed little to imagina- 
tion. For on the nibbled green steep above the kiln stood 
a bygone worn-out specimen of such an erection, huge, 
impressive, and diffic^t to scale even now in its decay. 
It was a British castle or entrenchment, with triple rings 
of defence, rising roll behind roll, their outlines cutting 
sharply against the sky, and Jim’s kiln nearly undermin- 
ing their base. Wlien the lime- kiln flared up in the night, 
which it often did, its fires lit up the front of these ram- 
parts to a great majesty. They were old friends of his, 
and while keeping up the heat through the long darkness, 
as it was sometimes his duty to do, he would imagine the 
dancipg lights and shades aWut the stii{)endous earthw'ork 
to be the forms of those giants who (he supposed) had 
heaped it up. Often he clambci:ed upon it, and walked 
about the summit, thinking out the problems connected 
with his business, his partner, his future, his Margery. * 

It was what he did this evening, continuing the medita- 
tion on the young girl's manner that he had begun upon 
the road, and still, as then, finding no -due to the change. 

While thus engaged he observed a man coming up the 
ravine to the kiln. Business messages were almost inv^- 
ably left at the house below, and Jim watched the man 
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with the interest excited by a belief that he had come on a 
personal matter. On nearer approach Jim recognized him 
as the gardener at Mount Lodge some miles away. If 
this meant business, the Baron (of .whose, arrival Jim had 
vaguely heard) was a new and imexpected customer. 

It meant nothing else, apparently. The man's errand 
was simply to inform Jim that the Baron required a load 
of lime for the garden. 

‘ Yqfi might have saved yourself trouble by leaving word 
at Mr. Vine’s,' said Jim. 

‘•r was to see you personally/ said the gardener, ‘ and 
to«say that the Baron would lik§ to inquire of you about 
the different qualities of lime proper for such purposes.' 

' Couldn't you tell him yourself ? ' said Jim. 

' He said I was to tell you that,' replied the gardener ; 

‘ and it wasn't for me to interfere/ 

No motive other than the ostensible one could possibly 
be conjectured by Jim Jlayward at this time ; and the 
next morning he started with great pleasure, in his best 
business suit of clothes. By eleven o'clock he and his 
horse and cart had arrived on the Baron's premises, and 
the lime was deposited where directed ; an exceptional 
spot, just within view of the windows of the south front. 

Baron von Xanten, pale and melancholy, was saunter- 
ing in the sim on the slope between the house and the all- 
the-year-round. He looked across to where Jim and the 
. gardener were standing, * and the identity 01 Hayward 
being established by what he brought, the Baron came 
down, and* the gardener withdrew. 

The Baron’s firsi: inquiries’ were, as Jim had been Jed to 
suppose they would be, on the exterminating effects of 
lime upon slugs and snails in its difierent conditions of 
slaked and unslaked, ground and in the lump. He appeared 
to be much interested by Jim's explanations, and eyed 
the young man closely whenever Ije had an opportunity. 

* And I hope trade is prosperous with you this year/ 
said the Baron. • 

‘ Vefy, my noble lord,' replied Jfm, who, in his uncer- 
taipty on the proper method of address, wisely concluded 
that it was better to err by giving too much honour than 
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by giving too little. ‘ In short, trade is looking so well 
that I Ve become a partner in the firm.’ 

' Indeed ; I am glad to hear it. So now you are settled 
in life.' 

‘ Well, my lord, I am hardly settled, even now. For 
I've got to finish it — I mean, to get married.’ 

‘ That's an easy matter, compared with the partnership.’ 

' Now a man might think so, my baron,’ said Jim, get- 
ting more confidential. ' But the real truth is, 'tis the 
hardest part of all for me.’ 

‘ Your suit prospers, I hope ? ' ' * 

' It don’t,' said Jim. ' It don’t at all just at pres&it. 
In short, I can’t for the fife o’ me think what's come over 
the young woman lately.’ And he fell into deep reflection. 

Though Jim did not observe it, the Baron’s brow became 
shadowed with self-reproach as he heard those simple 
words, and his eyes had a look of pity. ' Indeed — ^since 
when ? ’ he asked. . 

‘ Since yesterday, my noble lord.’ Jim spoke medita- 
tively. He was resolving upon a bold stroke. Why not 
malce a confidant of this kind gentleman instead of the 
parson, as he had intended ? The thought was no sooner 
conceived than acted on. * My lord,’ he resumed, ‘ I have 
heard that you are a nobleman of great scope and talent, 
who has seen more strange countries and characters than 
I have ever heard of, and know the insides of men well. 
Tlierefore f would fain put a question to your noble lord- • 
ship, if I may so trouble you, and having nobody else in 
the world who could inform me so trewly.’ : 

’ Any advice I can give is' at your 'Service, Hayward. 
What do you wish to know ? ' 

' It is this, my baron. What cfui I do to bring down a 
young woman's ambition that’s got to such a towering 
height there’s no reaching it or compassing it : how get 
her to be pleased with me and -my station as she used to 
be when I first knew lier ? ’ 

‘ Truly, that's a hard question, my man. What does 
she aspire to ’ * 

* She’s got a craze for fine furniture.' 

‘ How long has she had it ? ' 
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' Only just now.' 

The Elaron seemed still more to experience regret. ' What 
furniture does she specially covet ? ' he asked. 

'Silver candlesticks, work-tables, looking-glasses, gold 
tea-things, silver tea-pots, gold clocks, curtains, pictures, 
and I don't know what all — ^things I shall never get if I 
live to be a hundred — ^not so much that I couldn't raise 
the money to buy ^em, as tliat I ought to put it to other 
uses, (jr save it for a rainy day.' 

‘ You think the possession of those articles would make 
hei® happy ? ' 

iT redly think they might, my lord.' 

' Good. Open your pocket-book and write as I tell 
you.' 

Jim in some astonishment (Jid as commanded, and elevat- 
ing his pocket-book against the garden-wall, thoroughly 
moivStened his pencil, and wrote at the Baron's dictation : 

' Pair of silver candlesticks : inlaid work-table and 
work-box : one large mirror : two small ditto : one gill 
china tea and coffee service : one silver tea-pot, coffee- 
pot, sugar-basin, jug, and dozen spoons : French clock : 
pair of curtains ; six large pictures.' 

‘ Now,' said the Baron, ' tear out that leaf and give it 
to me. Keep a close tongue about this ; go home, and 
don't be surprised at anything, that may come to your 
door.' , ^ 

k ‘ But, my noble lord, you don't mean that your lordship 
is going to give ' 

‘ Never mind what I am going to do. Only keep your 
own counsel. I p?rceive tha't, though a plain countijnnan, 
you are by no means deficient in tact and understanding. 
If sending these things, to you gives me pleasure, why 
should you object ? The fact is, Ha5nvard, I occasionally 
take an interest in people, and like to do a little for them, 

I take an interest in you. Now ^o. home, and a week 
hence invite Marg — the young woman and her father to 
tea with you. The rest is in your own hands.' 

A question often put to Jim in after times was why it 
had occurred to him at once that the Baron's liberal 
conduct must have been dictated by something more per- 
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sonal than sudden spontaneous generosity to him, a stran- 
ger. To which Jim always answered that, admitting the 
existence of such generosity, there had appeared nothing 
remarkable in fhe Baron selecting himself as its object. 
The Baron had told hun that he took an interest in him ; 
and self-esteem, even with the most modest, is usually 
sufficient to over-ride any little difi&culty that might occur 
to an outsider in accounting for a preference. He more- 
over considered that foreign noblemen, rich and eccentric, 
might have habits of acting which were quite at variance 
with those of their English compeers. • 

So he drove off homeward with a lighter heart thanuhe 
had known for several days. To have a foreign gentleman 
take a fancy to him — ^what a triumph to a plain sort of 
fellow, who had scarcely expected the Baron to look in his 
face. It would be a fine story to tell Margery when the 
Baron gave him liberty to speak out. 

Jim lodged at the house of bis cousin and partner, 
Richard Vine, a widower of fifty-odd years. Having failed 
in the development of a household of direct descendants 
this tradesman had been glad to let his chambers to his 
much younger relative, when the latter entered on the 
business of lime manufacture ; and their inti^nacy had led 
to a partnership. Jim lived upstairs ; his partner lived 
down, and the furniture of all the rooms was so plain and 
old-fashioned as to excite the special dislike of Miss Margery 
Tucker, and even to prejudice her against Jim for tolerat- . 
ing it. Not only were the chairs and tables queer, but, 
with due regard to the principle that a man's surroundings 
should^ bear the impiess of that man's liVe and occupation, 
the chief ornaments of the dwelling were a curious collec- 
tion of calcinations, that had been discovered from time 
to time in the lime-kiln — misshapen ingots of strange sub- 
stance, some of them like Pompeian remains. . 

The head of the fitm was a quiet-living, narrow-minded, 
though friendly, man of fifty ; and he took a serious interest 
in Jim's love-suit, frequently inquiring how it progressed, 
and assuring Jim that if he chose to marry he might have 
aU the upper floor at a low rent, h§. Mr. Vine, cont^ting 
himself entirely with the ground level. It had been so 
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convenient for discussing business matters to have Jim in 
the same house, that he did not wish any change to be 
made in consequence of a change in Jim's domestic estate. 
Margery knew of this wish, and of Jim's cmcuixent feel- 
ing, and did not like>the idea at all. 

About four days after the young man’s interview with 
the Baron, there drew up in front of Jim's house at noon a 
waggon laden with^cascs and packages, large and small. 
They were all addressed to ‘ Mr. Hayward,* and they had 
come from the largest furnishing warehouses in that part 
of Chgland. 

Three-quarters of an hour were occupied in getting the, 
cases to Jim s rooms. The war 5 ^ Jim did not show the 
amazement he felt at his patron's munificence ; and pres- 
ently the senior partner came into the passage, and won- 
dered what was lumbering Upstairs. 

* O — it’s only some things of mine,' said Jim coolly. 

* Bearing upon the conjing event — eh ? ' said his partner. 

* Exactly,' replied Jim. 

Mr. Vine, with some astonishment at the number of 
cases, shortly after went away to the kiln ; whereupon 
Jim shut himself into his rooms, and there he might have 
been heard ripping up and opening boxes with a cautious 
hand, afterwards appearing outside the door with them 
empty, and canying them off to the outhouse. 

A triumphant look lit up his face when, a little later in 
* the afternoon, he sent into the vale id the dairy, find invited 
Margery and her father to his house to supper. 

She was pot unsociable that day, and, her father express- 
ing a hard and faft acceptance of the invitation, she per- 
force agreed to go with him. Meanwhile at home Jim 
made himself as mysteriously busy as before in those rooms 
of his, and when his partneir returned he too was asked to 
join ii\the supper. 

At dusk Hayward went to the dpor, where he st(^d 
till he heard the voices of his gu&ts from the direction 
of the low grounds, now covered with their frequent 
fleece of fog. The voices grew more distinct, and thaa 
on thfe white surface ^of the fog there appeared two 
tninkless heads, from which bodies and a horse and cart 
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gradually extended as the approaching pair ro& towards 
the house- 

When they had entered Jim pressed Margery's hand 
and conducted her up to his rooms, her father waiting 
below to say a few wdrds to the senior lime-bumer. 

' Bless me/ said Jim to her, on entering the sitting-room, 
' I quite forgot to get a light beforehand ; but 111 have 
one in a jiffy/ 

Margery stood in the middle of the dark room, while 
Jim struck a match ; and then tlie young girl's eyes were 
conscious of a burst of light, land the rise into being *cf a 
pair of handsome silver candlesticks containing two candies 
that Jim waarin the act Of lighting. 

* Why — where — you have candlesticks like that ? ' said 
Margery. Her eyes flew round the room as the growing 
canfie-flames showed other articles. ' Pictures too — and 
lovely china — ^why, I knew nothing of this, I declare.’ 

'Yes — a few things that came to me by accident,' said 
Jim in quiet tones.’ 

'And a great gold clock under a glass, and a cupid 
swinging for a pendulum ; and O what a lovely work-table 
— woods of every colour — and a work-box to match. May 
I look inside that work-box, Jim ? — ^whose is it ? ' 

' O yes ; look at it, of course- It is a poor enough 
thing, but 'tis mine ; and it will belong to the woman I 
marry, whoever she may be, as well as all the other things 
here.' 

' And the curtains and the looking-glasses : why, I 
declare I can see myself in a hundred places.' 

' That tea-set,' said Jim, placidly pointing to a gorgeous 
china service and a large silver tea-pot on the side-table, 

' I don't use at present, being a bachelor-man ; but, says 
I to myself, " whoever I marry will want some such things 
for giving her parties ; or I can sell 'em " — but I haven't 
took steps for't yet-; ' 

' Sell 'em — ^no, I shduld think not,' said Margery with 
earnest reproach. 'Why, I hope you wouldn't be so 
foolish ! Why, this is exactly the kind of thing I was 
thinking of when I told yon of the things women’could 
want — of course not meaning myself particularly. I had 
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no idea that you had such valuable * Margery was 

unable to speak coherently, so much was she amaased at- 
the wealth of Jim's possessions. 

At this moment her father and J:he liip.e-bumer came 
upstairs ; and to appear womanly and proper to Mr. Vine, 
Maargery repressed the remainder of her surprise. As for 
the two elderly worthies, it was not till they entered the 
room and sat down*that their slower eyes discerned any- 
thing Ijrilliant in the appointments. Then one of them 
stole a* glance at some article, and the other at another ; 
butVach being unwilling to express his wonder in the pres- 
ence’ of his neighbours, they received the objects before 
them with quite an • accustomea air ; the^ lime-bumer 
inwardly trying to conjecture what all this meant, and the 
dair3niian musing that if Jim's business allowed him to 
accumulate at this rate, the" sooner Margery became his 
wife the better. Margery retreated to the work-table, 
work-box, and tea-servicCf which she examined with hushed 
exclamations. 

An entertainment thus surprisingly begun could not fail 
to progress well. Whenever Margery's crusty old father 
felt the need of a civil sentence, the flash of Jim's fancy 
articles inspirad him to one ; while the lime-bumer, hav- 
ing reasoned away his first ominous thought that all this 
had come out of the firm, also felt proud and blithe. 

Jim accompanied his dairy friends part of the ^y home 
J^efore they mounted. Her father, finding that Jim wanted 
to speak to her privately, and that she exhibited some 
elusiveness, Jtumed to Margery and said, ' Come, come, my 
lady ; no more of* this nonsense. You just step behind 
with that young man, and I and the cart will wait Jor you.' 

Margery, a little scared a.t her father's peremptoriness, 
obeyed. Il was plain that Jim had won the old man by 
that night's stroke, if he had not won her. 

' I know what you are going to ^ay, Jim,' she began, 
less ardently now, for she was no longer imder the novel 
influence of the shkiing silver and glass. ' Well, as you 
desire (t, and as my father desires it, and as I suppose it 
will be the best course for me, I will fix the day — ^not this 
evening, but as soon as I can think it over.' 


LL 
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VIII 

Notwithstanding a press of business, Jim went and did 
his duty in thaiikiilg the Baron. The latter saw him in his 
fishing-tackle room, an apartment littered with every 
appliance that a votary of the rod could require. 

' And when is the wedding-day to be, Haywaid ? ' the 
Baron asked, after Jim had told hiifi that matters were 
settled. 

‘ It is not quite certain yet, my noble lord/ said Jim 
cheerfully. ' But I hope Twill not be long after the time 
when God A'mighty christens the little apples.' v 

' And wh^n is that ? ^ 

* St. Swithin's— the middle of July. Tis to be some 
time in that month, she tells me.' 

When Jim was gone the Baron seemed meditative. He 
went out, ascended the mount, and entered the weather- 
screen, where he looked at the seats, as though re-enacting 
in his fancy the scene of that memorable morning of fog. 
He turned his eyes to the angle of the slielter, round which 
Margery had suddenly appeared like a vision, and it was 
plain that he would not have minded her appearing there 
then. The juncture had indeed been such an impressive 
and critical one that she must have seemed rather a heavenly 
messenger than a passing milkmaid, more especially to a 
man like ^he Baron, who. despite the mystery of his origin 
and life, revealed himselt to be a melancholy, emotional 
character — the Jaques of this forest and stream. 

Behind the mount the ground rose yet higher, ascending 
to a, plantation which sheltered the house. The Baron 
strolled up here, and bent his gaze over the distance. The 
valley of the Exe lay before him, with its shining river, the 
brooks that fed it, and the trickling springs that fed the 
brooks. The situation of Margery’s house was. visible, 
though not the house itself; and the Baron gazed that 
way for an infinitely long time, till, remembering himself, 
he moved on. 

Instead of retumii^g to the house he went along the 
ridge till he arrived at the verge of Chillington Wood, and 
in &e same desultory manner roamed under the trees, not 
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pausing till he had come to Three- Walks-£nd, wd the 
hollow elm hard by. He peeped in at the rift. In the soft 
dry layer of touchwood that floored the. hollow Margery’s 
tracks were still visible, as she had piaHe ^em there when 
dressing for the ball. 

* litde Margery 1 * murmured the Baron. 

In a moment he thought better of this mood, and turned 
to go home. But iJfehold, a form stood behind him — that 
of the ^ri whose name had been on his Ups. 

She *was in utter confusion. ' I-r-I — did not know you 
weffe*here, sir ! ' she began. * ' I was out for a little walk.' 
Sha could get no further ; her eyes filled with tears. • That 
spice of wilfulness, even hardness* which chafacterized her 
in Jim's company, magically disappeared in the presence 
of the Baron. 

' Never mind, never mind,’ said he, masking under a 
severe manner whatever he felt. * The meeting is awkward, 
and ought not to have occurred, especially if, as I suppose, 
you are siiortly to be married to James Hayward. But 
it cannot be helped now. You had no idea I was here, of 
course. Neither had I of seeing you. Remember you 
cannot be too careful,* continued the Baron, in the same 
grave tone ; Vand I strongly request you as a friend to do 
your utmost to avoid meetings like this. When you saw 
me before I turned, why did you not go away ? ' 

* I did not see you, sir. I did nqt think of seeing you. 

was walking this way, and I only looked in* to see the 

tree.' 

' That shows you have been thinking of things you should 
not think of,* returned the "Baron. ‘ Good morning.* 

Margery could answer nothing. A browbeaten glance, 
aluiost of misery, was all she gave him. He took a slow 
step away from her; then turned suddenly back and, 
stooping, impulsively kissed her cheek, taking her as mudi 
by surprise as ever a woman was taken in her life. 

Immediately after he went off ^th a flushed face and 
rapid strides, which he did not check till he was within his 
own Itpundaries. • 

The haymaking season now set in vigorously, and the 
weir-hatches were all drawn in the meads to drain ofi the 
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water. ,,The streams ran themselves dry, and there was 
no. longer any difficulty in walking about among them. 
The Baron could very well witness from the elevations 
about his house tne activity which followed these pre- 
liminaries. The white shirt-deeves of the mowers glistened 
in the sun, the scythes flashed, voices echoed, snatches of 
song floated about, and there were gliippses of red waggon- 
wheels, purple gowns, and many-colomed handkerchiefs. 

The Baron had been told that the haymaking was to be 
followed by the wedding, and had he gone down the vale 
to the dairy he would have had evidence to that eflfect. 
Dairyman Tucker's hou,se was in a whirlpool of busde, 
and among other difficulties was that of turning the cheese- 
room into a genteel apartment for the time being, and 
hiding the awkwardness of having to pass through the 
milk-house to get to the parlour door. These household 
contrivances appeared to interest Margery much more than 
the great question of dressing for the ceremony and the 
ceremony itself. In all relating to that she showed an 
indescribable backwardness, which later on was well 
remembered. 

‘ If it were only somebody else, and I was one of the 
bridesmaids, I really think I should like it better ! ' she 
murmured one afternoon. 

* Away with thee — that's ordy your shyness ! ' said one 
of the mil^aids. 

It is said that about this time the Baron seemed to feel* 
the effects of solitude strongly. Solitude revives the simple 
instincts of primitive man, and lonely c<juntry wooks afford 
rich soil for wayward emotions. Moreover, idleness waters 
those unconsidered impulses which a short season of turmoil 
would stamp out. It is difficult to speak with exact- 
ness of the bearing of such conditions on the mind of the 
Baron — a man of whom so little was ever truly known— 
but there is no doubt that his mind ran much on Margery 
as an individual, without reference to her rank or quality, 
or to the question whether she would marry Jim Hayward 
that summer. She the single lovely human, thing 
within his present horizon, for he lived in absolute seclu- 
sion ; and her image unduly affected him. 
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But, leaving conjecture, let me state what hajE>pened. 
One Saturday evening, two or three weeks after his acci- 
dental meeting with her in the wood, he wrote the libfe 

following ; — . ♦ 

• 

Dear Margery, — 

• You must not suppose that, because I spoke somewhat severely 
to you at our chance encounter by the hollow tree, I have any feel* 
ing against you. Far* from it. Now, as ever, I have the most 
grateful sense of your considerate kindness to me on a momentous 
occasioii which shall be nameless. 

You Isolcmnly promised to come and see me whenever I should 
seu#*for you. Can you call for five minutes as soon as possible, 
and.disperse those plaguy glooms from which I am so unfoctunate 
as to suffer ? If you refuse I will notcinswer for th^ consequences. 
I shall be in the summer shelter of the mount to-morrow morning 
at half-past ten. If you come I shall be grateful. I have also 
something for you. 

* Yours, 

. X. 

In keeping with the tejior of this epistle th**. desponding, 
self-oppressed Baron ascended the mount on Sunday morn- 
ing and sat down. There was nothing here to signify 
exactly the hour, but before the church bells had be^n 
he heard somebody approaching at the back. The light 
footstep moved timidly, first to one recess, and then to 
another ; then to the third, where he sat in the shade. 
Poor Margery stood before him.. 

She looked worn and weary, an^ her little shoes and 
ft the skirts of her dress were covered with dust, 'fhe weather 
was sultry, the sun being already high and powerful, and 
rain had nbt fallen for weeks. The Baron, who walked 
little, had thoughf nothing 5f the effects of this heg^t and 
drought in inducing fatigue. A distance which had been 
but a reasonable exercise on a foggy morning was a drag 
for Margery now. She was out of breath ; and anxiety, 
e^en unhappiness, was written on her everswhere. 

He rose to his feet and took her hand. He was vexed 
with himself at sight of her. ' My dear little girl 1 ' he 
said. ' You are tired — ^you should not have come/ 

' You sent for me, sir ; and I wms afraid you were ill ; 
and my promise to you was sacred/ 

He bent over her, looking upon her downcast face, arid 
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still holding her hand ; then he dropped it, and took a 
pace or two backwards. 

' It was a whim, nothing more/ he said sadly. ^ I wanted 
to see my little flfend, to express good wishes — and to 
present her with this.* He held forward a small morocco 
case, and showed her how to open it, disclosing a pretty 
locket set with pearls. * It is intended as a wedding 
present/ he continued. " To be returned to me again if 
you do not marry Jim this summer — it is to be this summer, 
I think ? ' ^ 

' It was, sir,* she said with agitation. " But it is s6 no 
longer. And, therefore, I cannot take this/ 

' What do ’you say ? *“ 

‘ It was to have been to-day ; but now it cannot be,* 

' The wedding to-day — Sunday ? * he cried. 

‘ We fixed Sunday not to hinder much time at this busy 
season of the year/ replied she. 

' And have you, then, put it ofE — surely not ? * 

" You sent for me, and I have come/ she answered humbly, 
like an obedient familiar in the employ of some great 
enchanter. Indeed, the Baron's power over this innocent 
girl was curiously like enchantment, or mesmeric influence. 
It was so masterful that the sexual element was almost 
eliminated. It was that of Prospero over the gentle Ariel, 
And yet it was probably only that of the cosmopolite over 
the reduse, of the exj^ienced man over the simple maid. 

* You have come — on your wedding day I — O Margery, 
this is a mistake. Of course^ you should not have obeyed 
me, since, though I thought your wedding would be soon, 
I did not know it was to-day.' ^ 

‘ I promised you, sir ; and I would rather keep my 
promise to you than be married to Jim.' 

' That must not be — the feeling is wrong ! ’ he murmured, 
looking at the distant hills. * There seems to be a. fate in 
all this ; I get out of the ftyingrpan into the fire. What a 
recompense to you for Vour goo^ess I The fact is, I was 
out of health and out of spirits, so I — ^but no more of that. 
Now instantly to repadr this tremendous blunder ti^t we 
have made — ^that's the question.' , » 

After a pause, he went on hurriedly, ‘ Walk down the 
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hill; get into the road. By that time I shall be there 
with a phaeton. We may get back in time. What time 
is it now ? If not, no doubt the wedding can be to-morrow ; 
so aU will come right again. Don't ^y, my dear girl. 
Keep the locket, of course — ^you'U marry Jim/^ 

IX 

He hastened dowfl towards the stables, and she went on 
as directed. It seemed as if he must have put in the horse 
himself, so quickly did he reappeaj* with the phaeton on 
the^bpen road. Margery silently took her seat, and the 
Bajon seemed cut to the quick with self-reproach es he 
noticed the listless indifference with which she icted. There 
was no doubt that in her heart she had preferred obeying 
the apparently important mandate that morning to becom- 
ing Jim’s wife ; but there wAs no less doubt that had the 
Baron left her lalone she would quietly have gone to the 
altar. , 

He drove along furiously, in a cloiid of dust. There 
was much to contemplate in that peaceful Sunday morning 
— the windless trees and fields, the shaking sunlight, the 
pause in human stir. Yet neither of them heeded, and 
thus they di^w near to the dairy. His first expressed 
intention had been to go indoors with her, but this he 
abandoned as impolitic in the highest degree. 

‘You may be soon enough,' he said, springing down, 
a and helping her to follow. * Tell thS truth : say you were 
sent for to receive a wedding present — that it was a mis- 
take on ms part — a mistake on yours ; and I think they’ll 
forgive. . . . And, Margery, my last request to tou is 
this : that if I send for you again, you do not come. Prom- 
ise solemnly, my dear girl, that any such request shall 
be unheeded.' 

•Her Jiips moved, but the promise was not articulated. 
* 0 , sir, I cannot promise it I ' she sai,d at last. 

‘ But you must ; your salvation fnay depend on it 1 ' he 
insisted almost sternly. ‘ You don't know what I am.' 

‘ Then, sir, I promise,' she replied. ‘ Now leave me to 
mysell, please, and I'H go indoors and manage matters.' 

fie turned the horse and drove away, but only for a 
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little distance. Out of sight he pulled rein suddenly, 

' Only to go back and propose it to her, and she'd come 1 ' 
he murmured. 

He stood up in the phaeton, and by this means he could 
see over the hedge. Margery still sat listlessly in the same 
place ; there was not a lovdier flower in the field. ' No/ 
he said ; ' no, no — never ! ' He reseated himself, and the 
wheels sped lightly back over the soft dust to Mount Lodge. 

Meanwhile Margery had not moved. If the Baron could 
dissimulate on the side of severity she could dissimulate 
on the side of calm. He did not know what had been 
veiled by the quiet promise to manage matters indoors. 
Rising at length she first turned away from the house ; 
and by-and-by, having apparently forgotten till then that 
she carried it in her hand, she opened the case and looked 
at the locket. This seemed to give her courage. She 
turned, set her face towards the dairy in good earnest, and 
though her heart faltered when Jhe gates came in sight, 
she kept on and drew near the door. 

On the threshold she stood listening. The house was 
silent. Decorations were visible in the passage, and also 
the carefully swept and sanded path to the gate, which 
she was to have trodden as a bride; but, the sparrows 
hopped over it as if it were abandoned and all appeared 
to have been checked at its climacteric, like a clock stopped 
on the strike. TiU this moment of confronting the sus- 
pended animation of 'the scene she had not realized the 
full shock of the convulsion which her disappearance must 
have caused. It is quite certain — apart fro^ her own 
repeated assurances to that effect in later years — that in 
hastefiing off that morning to her sfidden engagement, 
Margery had not counted the cost of such an enterprise ; 
while a dim notion that she might get back again in 
time for the ceremony, if the message meant nothing 
serious, should also be mentioned in her favour. But, 
upon the whole, she liatl obeyed the call with an unreason- 
ing obedience worthy of a disciple in primitive times. ^ 
conviction that the Baron's life might depend upon her 
presence — ^for she had by this time divined > the tragical 
event she had interrupted on the foggy morning — ^took 
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from her all will to judge and consider calmly. The simple 
affairs of her and hers seemed nothing beside the possibility 
of harm to him. 

A well-known step moved on the sand^ floor within, 
and she went forward. That she *saw h*i^ father's face 
before her, just within the door, can hardly be said : it 
was rather Reproach and Rage in a human mask. 

‘ What 1 ye have* dared to come back alive, hussy, to 
look upon the dupery you have practised on honest people I 
You’ve mortified us all ; I don't wmt to see 'ee ; I don^t 
waiff to know an3^hing ! ' He walked up and down the 
roojn, unable to command himself. ‘ Nothing but -being 
dead could have excused 'ee for “not meeting and marry- 
ing that man this morning ; and yet you have the brazen 
impudence to stand there as well as ever ! What be you 
here for ? ' 

* I’ve come bhck to marry Jim, if he wants me to,' she 
said faintly. ' And if not— perhaps so much the better. I was 

sent for this morning early, I thought ' She halted. 

To say that she had thought a man's death naight happen 
by his own hand, if she did not go to him, would never do. 

' I was obliged to go,' she said. ' I had given my word.' 

' Why didr^t you tell us, then, so that the wedding 
could be put off, without making fools 0' us ? ' 

‘ Because I was afraid you wouldn't let me go, and J 
had made up my mind to go.' ’ 

* * To go where ? ' * • 

She was silent ; till she said, " I will tell Jim all, and 
why it was;; and if he’s any friend of mine he’ll excuse me.' 

'Not Jim — he’s^no such fool. Jim had put all ready 
for you, Jim had called at your house, a-dressed up*in his 
new wedding clothes, and a-smUing like the sun ; Jim 
bad told the parson, had got the ringers in tow, and the 
cl6rk ^waiting ; and then — you was gone ! Then Jim 
turned as pale as rendlewood, and busted out, " If she 
don't marry me to-day," 'a said, "She don't marry me at 
all ! No ; let her look elsewhere for a husband. For tew 
years I ve put up with her haughty tricks and her takings," 
'a said. " I'.ve droudgpd and I've traipsed, I've bought 
and I've sold, all wi' an eye to her ; I’ve suffered horse- 
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flesh," he says — yes, them was his noble words — " but I'll 
suffer it no longer. She shall go 1 " " Jim," says I, " you 
be a man. If she's alive, I commend 'ee ; if she's dead, 
pity my old age." " She isn't dead," says he ; "for I've 
just heard she was seen walking off across the fields this 
morning, looking all of a scornful triumph," He turned 
round and went, and the rest o' the neighbours went ; 
and here ,be I left to the reproach o'tV 
' He was too hasty,' murmured Margery. ‘ For now 
he's said this I can't. marry him to-morrow, as 1- might 
ha' done ; and perhaps so much the better.' ^ 

' You can be so calm about it, can ye ? Be my arrap.ge- 
ments nothiftg, then, that you should break 'em up, and 
say off-hand what wasn't done to-day might ha' been 
done to-morrow, and such flick-flack ? Out o' my sight I 
I won't hear any more. I won't speak to 'ee any more.' 
' I'll go away, and then you'll be sorry f ' 

* Very well, go. Sorry — ^not 1/ • j 

He turned and stamped his way into the cheese-room. 
Margery went upstairs. She too was excited now, and 
instead of fortifying herself in her bedroom till her father's 
rage had blown over, as she had often done on lesser occa- 
sions, she packed up a bundle of articles, crept down again, 
and went out of the house. She had a place of refuge in 
these cases of necessity, and her father knew it, and was 
less alarmed at seeing her depart than he might otherwise 
have been! This place was Rook's Gate, the house of her 
grandmother, who always took Margery's part when that 
young woman was particularly in the wrong,’, 

The devious way she pursued, to a^oid the vicinity of 
Mounlt Lodge, was tedious, and she was already weary. 
But the cottage was a restful place to arrive at, for she 
was her own mistress there — ^her grandmother never com- 
ing downstairs — and Edy, the woman who lived with and 
attended her, bcnng a cipher except in muscle and voice. 
The approach was by a straight open road, bordered by 
thin lank trees, all sloping away from the south-west wind- 
quarter, and the scene bore a strange resemblance to cer- 
tain bits of Dutch landscape which have been imprinted 
on the world's eye by Hobbema and his school. 
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Having explain^ed to her granny that the wedding was 
put off, and that she had come to stay, one of Margery's 
first acts was carefully to pack up the locket and case, 
her wedding present from ‘the Baron. The conditions of 
the gift were unfulfilled, and she wished it to go back 
instantly. Perhaps, in the intricacies of her bosom, there 
lurked a greater satisfaction with the reason for returning 
the present than sne would have felt just then with* a 
reason.for keeping it. 

Tq send the article was difficult*. In the evening she 
wr^ped herself up, searched and found a gauze veil that 
had been used by her grandmothor in past yeigtrs for fiiving 
swarms of bees, buried her face in it, and sallied forth 
with a palpitating heart till she drew near the tabernacle 
of her demi-god, the Baron, She ventured only to the 
back door, whore she handed in the parcel addressed to 
him, and quickly came away. 

Now it seems that during the day tlie Baion had been 
unable to learn the result of his attempt to return Marger} 
in time for the event he had interrupted. Wishing, for 
obvious reasons, to avoid direct inquiry by messenger, and 
being too unwell to go far himself, he could learn no par- 
ticulars. He*was sitting in thought after a lonely dinner 
when the parcel intimating failure was brought in. The 
footman whose curiosity had been excited by the mode 
of its arrival, peeped through the k<iyhole after ,dosing the 
^ door to learn what the packet meant. Directly the Baron 
had opened it he thrust out his feet vehemently from his 
chair, and H^egan f ursing his ruinous conduct in biinging 
about such a disaster, for the return of the locket denoted 
not only no wedding that day, but none to-morrow, or at 
any time., 

, ‘ I have done that innocent woman a great wrong I ' he 
murmured. ' Deprived her of, perhaps, her only oppor- 
tunity of becoming mistre'Ss of a happy home ! ' 

. X 

A considerable period of inacti&n followed among all 
concerned. * • 

Nothing tended to dissipate the obscurity which veiled 
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the life of the Baron, The position he occupied in the 
minds of the coimtry-folk around was one whidi combined 
the mysteriousness of a legendary character with the unob- 
trusive deeds of a modem gentleman. To this day who- 
ever takes the trouble to go down to Silverthom in Lower 
Wessex and make inquiries will find existing there almost a 
superstitious feeling for the moody, pelancholy stranger 
who resided in the Lodge some forty years ago. 

Whence he came, whither he was going, were alike 
unknown. It was said'that his mother had been an English 
lady of noble family who had married a foreigner hot 
unheard of circles where men pile up ‘ the cank^ed 
heaps of strange-achieved gold * — that he had been bom 
and educated in England, taken abroad, and so on. But 
the facts of a life in such cases are of little account beside 
the aspect of a life ; and hence, though doujbtless the years 
of his existence contained their share of trite and homely 
circumstance, the curtain which masked all this was never 
lifted to gratify such a theatre of spectators as those at 
Silverthom. Therein lay his charm. His life was a vig- 
nette, of which the central strokes only were drawn with 
any distinctness, the environment shading away to a blank. 

He might have been said to resemble that solitary bird, 
the heron. The still, lonely stream was his frequent haunt ; 
on its banks he would stand for hours with his rod, looking 
into the w^*.ter, beholding the tawny inhabitants with the 
eye of a philosopher, and seeming to say, ‘ Bite or don't 
bite — it's all the same to me.' He was often mistaken 
for a ghost by children ; and for a polljyrd willcw by men, 
when, on their way home in the dusk, they saw him motion- 
less by some rushy bank, unobservant of the decline of 
day. 

Why did he come to fish near Silverthorn ? That w^s 
never explained. As far as was known he had no relatives 
near ; the fishing there was not exceptionally good ; the 
society thereabout was decidedly meagre. That he had 
committed some folly or hasty act, that he had been wrong- 
fully accused of some fcrime, thus rendering his seclusion 
from the world desirable for a while, squared very well 
with his frequent melancholy. But such as he was there 
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he lived, ^ell supplied with fishing-tackle, and tenant of a 
furnished house, just suited to the requirements of such an 
eccentric being as he. 

Margery's father, having privately ascertained that she 
was living with her grandmother, and getting into no harm, 
refrained from communicating with her, in the hope of 
seeing her contrite at his door. It had, of course, become 
known about Silverthorn that at the last moment Margery 
refused to wed Hayward, by absenting herself from the 
hoii^. Jim was pitied, yet not pitied much, for it was 
saij^ that he ought not to have been so eager for a womaii 
who had shown no anxiety for him. ^ 

And where was Jim himself ? It must not be supposed 
that that tactician had all this while withdrawn from 
mortal eye to tear his hair in silent indignation and despair. 
He had, in truth, merely retired up the lonesome defile 
between the downs to his^ smouldering kiln, and the ancient 
ramparts above it ; ahcl there, after* his first hours of 
natural discomposure, he quietly waited for overtures from 
the possibly repentant Margery. But no overtures arrived, 
and then he meditated anew on the absorbing problem of 
her skittishn^s, and how to set about another campaign 
for her conquest, notwithstanding his late disastrous failure. 
Why had he failed ? To what was her strange conduct 
owing ? That was the thing which puzzled him. 

^ He had made no advance in soltdng the riddle when, 
one morning, a stranger appeared on the down above him, 
looking as if he had lost his way. The man had a good 
deal of bla^ hair below his felt hat, and carried under Iris 
arm a case contaiiflng a musical instrument. Descfinding 
to where Jim stood, he asked if there were not a short cut 
actoss that way toTivworthy, where a fete was to be held. 

•' Wejl, yes, there is,' said Jim. * But 'tis an enormous 
distance for 'ee.' 

' O yes,' replied the musician. ‘*1 vrish to intercept the 
carrier on the highway.' 

The nearest way was precisely in ihe direction of Rook's 
Gate, Where Margery, ^ Jim knew, was staying. Having 
some time to spare, Jim was strongly impelled to make a 
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kind act to the lost musician a pretext for taking observa- 
tions in that neighbourhood ; and telling his acquaintance 
that he was going the same way, he started without further 
ado. 

They skirted 'the long length of meads, and in due time 
arrived at the back of Rook's Gate, where the path joined 
the high road. A hedge divided the public way from the 
cottage garden. Jim drew up at this point and said, * Your 
road is straight on : I turn back here/ 

But the musician wgts standing fixed, as if in great per- 
plexity. Thrusting his hand Into his forest of black hair, 
he murmured, ‘ Surely it is the same— surely ! ' •<,. 

Jim, lolloftdng the direction of his neiglibour’s eyes, 
found them to be fixed on a figure till that moment hidden 
from himself — Margery Tucker — who was crossing the gar- 
den to an opposite gate with a little cheese in her arms, 
her head thrown back, and her face quit6 exposed. 

* What of her ? ' said Jim. 

‘ Two months ago I formed one of the band at the Yeo- 
manry Ball given by Lord Toneborough in the next county. 
I saw that young lady dancing the polka there in robes of 
gauze and lace. Now I see her carry a cheese ! ' 

' Never ! ' said Jim incredulously. 

' But I do not mistake. I say it is so I ' 

Jim ridiculed the idea; the bandsman protested, and 
was about to lose his temper, when Jim gave in with the 
good-natufe of a persolii who can afford to despise opinions 
and the musician went his way. 

As he dwindled out of sight Jim began to, think more 
careftdly over what he had said. The yo&g man's thoughts 
grew quite to an excitement, for there came into his mind 
the Baron's extraordinary kindness in .regard to furniture, 
hitherto accounted for by the assumption that 'the noble- 
man had taken a fancy to him. Could it be, aiqpng all 
the amazing things qf life, that the Baron was at the bottom 
of this mischief, and that he had amused himself by taking 
Margery to a ball ? 

Doubts and suspicions which distract some lovers to 
imbecility only served to bring out Jim's gneat qualities. 
Where he trusted he was the most trusting fdlow’ in 
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the world ; where he doubted he could be guilty of the 
slyest strategy. Once suspicious, he became one of those 
subtle, watchful characters who, without integrity, make 
good thieves ; with a little, good jobbers ; with a little 
more, good ^idomatists. Jim was honest, and he con- 
sidered what’ to do. ' 

Retracing his steps, he peeped again. She had gone in ; 
but she would soon reappear, for it could be seen that she 
was carrying little new cheeses one by one to a spring-cart 
and horse tethered outside the g^te — ^her grandmother, 
thom^h not a regular dairy^oman, still managing a few 
co\®5 by means of a man and maid. With the lightness 
of a cat Jim crept round to the g&te, took a |Kece of chalk * 
from his pocket, and wrote upon the boarding ' The Baron.* 
Then he retreated to the other side of the garden where 
he had just watclied Margery. 

In due time* she emerged with another little cheese, 
came on to the garden dqor, and glanced upon the chalked 
words which confronted her. She started; the cheese 
rolled from her arms to the ground, and broke into pieces 
like a pudding. 

She looked fearfully round, her face bmning like sunset, 
and, seeing ngbody, stooped to pick up the flaccid lumps. 
Jim, with a pale face, departed as invisibly as he had 
come. He had proved the bandsman's tale to be true. 
On his way back he formed a resolution. It w:as to beard 
,s,the lion in his den— to call on the fearon. * 

Meanwhile Margery had recovered her equanimity, and 
gathered up the broken cheese. But she could by no 
means account fof the handwriting. Jim was juft the 
sort of fellow to play her such a trick at ordinary times, 
but she imagined him to be far too incensed against her 
to* do it n6w ; and she suddenly wondered if it were any 
sdtt of, signal from the Baron himself. 

Of him she had lately heard nothing. If ever monotony 
pervaded a life it pervaded hers at *Rook's Gate ; and she 
had begun to despair of any happy change. But it is 
precisely when the social atmosphere seems stagnant that 
great events, are brewjng. Margery's quiet was broken 
first, as we have seen, by a slight start, only suf&cient to 
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make her drop a cheese ; and then by a more serious 
matter. 

She was inside the same garden one day when she heard 
two watermen talking without.* The conversation was to 
the effect that the strange gentleman who had taken Mount 
Lodge for the season was seriously ill. • 

' How ill ? ' cried Margery through the hedge, which 
screened her from recognition. ** 

* Bad abed,* said one of the watermen. ^ 

' Inflammation of the lungs^' said the other. 

* Got wet, fishing,* the first chimed in. 

Mafgery could gather no more. An ideal admiration 
rather than iny positive "passion existed in her breast for 
the Baron : she had ot late seen too little of him to allow 
any incipient views of him as a lover to grow to fonnidable 
dimensions. It was an extremely romantic feeling, deli- 
cate as an aroma, capable of quickening to* an active prin- 
ciple, or dying to ‘ a painless sympathy,* as the case might 
be. 

This news of his illness, coupled with the mysterious 
chalking on the gate, troubled her, and revived his image 
much. She took to walking up and down the garden- 
paths, looking into the hearts of flowers, and not thinking 
what they were. His last request had been that she was 
not to go to him if he should send for her ; and now she 
asked herself, was the name on the gate a hint to enable 
her to go without iniringing the letter of her promise ? . 
Thus unexpectedly had Tim*s manoeuvre operated. 

Ten days passed. Ail she could hear of the .Baron were 
the sa^me words, ‘Bad abed," till one ^afternoon, after a 
^lop of the physician to the Lodge, the tidings spread 
like lightning that the Baron was dying. 

Margery distressed herself with the question whether 
she might be permitted to visit him and say her prayers 
at his bedside ; but she feared to venture ; and thus 
eight-and-forty hours slipped away, and the Baron still 
lived. Despite her shyness and awe of him she had almost 
made up her mind to cafil when, just at dusk on that October 
evening, somebody came to the door and asked for hei;. 

She could see the messenger's head against the low new 
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moon, fie was a man-servant. He said he had been all 
the way to her father's, and had been sent thence to her 
there. He simply brought a note, and, delivering it into 
her hands, went away. . ^ 

' Dbar Margsry Tucker,* ran the note — * They say I am not 
likely to live, so I want to see you. Be here at eight o'clock this 
evening. Come quite alone “to the side-door, and tap four times 
softly. My trusty mah will admit you. The occasion is an impor- 
tant one. Prepare yourself for a .solemn ceremony, which I wish 
to hav^ performed while it lies in my power. 

' » ‘ Von Xanten.* 


Margery's face flushed up, and'her neck arid arms glowed 
in S5anpathy. The quickness of youthful imagination, and* 
the assumptiveness of woman's reason, sent her straight 
as an arrow this thought : ‘ He wants to marry me I ' 

She had heard of similar strange proceedings, in which,, 
the orange-flower and the sad cypress were intertwined. 
People sometimes wished on their deathbeds, from motives 
of esteem, to form a legal tie which they had not cared to 
establish as a domestic one during their active life. 

For a few minutes Margery could hardly be called excited ; 
she was excitement itself. Between surprise and modesty 
.she blushed and trembled by turns. She became grave, 
sat down in the solitary room, and looked into the Are, 
At seven o'clock she rose resolvecL and went quite tran- 
quilly upstairs, where she speedily began to dr&s. 

Ih making this hasty toilet nine-tenths of her care were 
given to her hands. The summer had left them slightly 
brown, and she field them' up and looked at thepi with 
some misgiving, the fourth finger of her left hand more 
especially. Hot washings and cold washings, certain pro- 
ducts from bee and flower known only to country girls, 
ever5rthing she could think of, were used upon those Tittle 
sunburnt hands, till she persuaded herself that they were 
really as white as could be wished by a husband with a 
hundred titles. Her dressing completed, she left word 
with Edy that she was going for at long walk, and set out 
in the direotion of Mpunt Lodge. 

, She no longer tripped like a girl, but walked like a woman. 
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While crossing the park she murmured 'Biux>ness von 
Xanten ' in a pronunciation of her own. The sound of 
that title caused her such agitation that she was obliged 
to pause, with her hand upon her heart. 

T^e house wa^ so closely neighboured by shrubberies 
on three of its sides that it was not till she had gone nearly 
round it that she found the little door. The resolution 
she had been an hour in forming failed her when she stood 
at the portal. While pausing for courage to tap, a car- 
riage drove up to the frpnt entrance a little way off,* and 
peeping round the comer she saw alight a clergyman, afid 
a gentleman in whom Margery fancied that she recognized 
a well-known Solicitor fro&i the neighbouring town. She 
had no longer any doubt of the nature of the ceremony 
proposed. * It is sudden — ^but I must obey him 1 ' she 
murmured ; and tapped four times. 

The door was opened so quickly that the' servant must 
have been standing immediately inside. She thought him. 
the man who had driven them to the ball — the silent man 
who could be trusted. Without a word he conducted her 
up the back staircase, and through a door at the top, into 
a wide corridor. She was asked to wait in a little dressing- 
room, where there was a fire, and an old metal-framed 
looking-glass over the mantelpiece, in which she caught 
sight of herself. A red spot burnt in each of her cheeks ; 
the rest of her face was pale ; and her eyes were like dia- 
monds of the first wafer. 

Before she had been seated many minutes the man came 
back noiselessly, and she followed him to a dogr covered 
hy a red and black curtain, which he lilted, and ushered 
her into a large chamber. A screened light stood on a 
table before her, and on her left the hangings of a tall, 
dark, four-post bedstead obstructed her view of tne centre 
of the room. Everything here seemed of such a magni- 
ficent type to her eyes that she .felt confused, diminished 
to half her height, half her strength, half her prettiness. 
'The man who had conducted her retired at once, and some 
one came softly round the angle of the bed-curtains. He 
held out his hand kindly — ^rather patronisingly : it was 
the solicitor whom she knew by sight. This gentleman 
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led her fonvard, as if she had been a lamb rather than a 
woman, till the occupant of the bed was revealed. 

The Baron's eyes were closed, and her entry had been 
so noiseless that he did not open them. The pallor of his 
face nearly matched the white bed-lin?n, and his dark 
l^ir and heavy black moustache were like dashes of ink 
on a clean page. Near him sat the parson and another 
gentleman, whom •she afterwards learnt to be a London 
physician ; and on the parson whispering a few words the 
Barod opened his eyes. As soon as he saw her he smiled 
fairttly, and held out his hand. 

^•Margery would have wept for him, if she had not been 
too overawed and palpitating to do anything. She quite 
forgot what she had come for, shook hands with him 
mechanically, and could hardly return an answer to his 
weak ‘ Dear Margery, you see how I am — how are you ? ' 

In preparirtg for marriage she had not calculated on 
such a scene ns this. IJer affection for the Baron had too 
much of the vague in it to afford her trustfulness now. 
She wished she had not come. On a sign from the Baron 
the lawyer brought her a chair, and the oppressive silence 
was broken by the Baron's words. 

' I am pulled down to death's door, Margery,' he said ; 

' and I suppose I soon shall pass through. . . . My peace 
has been much disturbed in this illness, for just before it 
attacked me I received — that present you returned, from 
which, and in other ways, I leanit*that you hfed lost your 
chance of marriage. . , . Now it was I who clid the harm, 
and you ^n imagine how the news has affected me. It 
has worried me the illness through, and I cannot dis- 
miss my error from my mind. ... I want to rfght the 
wrong I have done you before I die. Margery, you have 
always dbeyed me, and, strange as the request may be, 
will ypu obey me now ? ' 

She whispered ‘ Yes.' . 

‘ Well, theq,' said the Baron, ‘ these three gentlemen are 
here for a special purpose : one helps the body — ^he^s 
called a physician ; another helps the soul — file's a parson ; 
the other helps the imderstanding— he's a lawyer. They 
are here partly on my account, and partly on yours.' 
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The speaker then made a sign to the lawyer, who went 
out of the door. He came bade almost instantly, but not 
alone. Behind him, dressed up in his best clothes, with a 
flower in his buttonhole and a bridegroom’s air, walked — 
Jim. 


Margery could hardly repress a scream. As for flushing 
and blushing, she had turned hot and turned pale so many 
times already during th^ evening, that there was really now 
nothing of that sort left for heY* to do ; and she remained 
in complexion much as before. 0, the mockery of ^ ! 
That secret dfeam — that feweet word .* Baroness ! ’ — which 
had sustained her all the way along. Instead of a Baron 
there stood Jim, white-waistcoated, demure, every hair in 
place, and, if she mistook not, even a deedy spark in his 
eye. 

Jim’s surprising presence on the scene may be briefly 
accounted for. His' resolve to seek an explanation with 
the Baron at all risks had proved unexpectedly easy : the 
interview had at once been granted, and then, seeing the 
crisis at which matters stood, the Baron had generously 
revealed to Jim the whole of his indebtedness fo and know- 
ledge of Margery. The truth of the Baron’s statement, 
the innocent nature as yet of the acquaintanceship, his 
sorrow for the rupture he had produced, was so evident 
that, ^far frbm having 'any further doubts of his patron, 
Jim frankly asked his advice on the next step to be pur- 
sued. At this stage the Baron fell ill, and, desjiring much 
to see the two young people united before his death, he 
had sent anew to Hayward, and proposed the plan which 
they were now about to attempt — a marriage at the bed- 
side of the sick man by special licence. The influence at 
Lambeth of some friends of the Baron's, and the charitable 
bequests of his late mother to .several deserving Church 
funds, were generally Supposed to be among the reasons 
why the application for the licence waa.not refused. 

This, however, is of smaU consequence. The Baron 
probably knew, in proposing this method o£ celebrating 
the marriage, that his enormous power over her would 
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outweigh any sentimental obstacles which she might set 
up — ^inward objections that, without his presence and firm- 
ness, might prove too much for her acquiescence. Doubt- 
less he foresaw, too, the advantage of getting her into the 
house before making the individuality of her husband clear 
td her mind. 

Now, the Baron'g- conjectures were right as to the event, 
but wrong as to the motives. Margery was a perfect little 
dissembler on some occasions, and one of them was when 
she, wished to hide any sudden mortification that might 
brmg her into ridicule. She had no sooner recover^ from 
hc?f first fit of discomfiture th^ pride bsyie her suffer 
an3^hing rather than reveal her absurd disappointment. 
Hence the scene progressed as follows : 

* Come here, Ha5Avard,' said the invalid. Hayward came 
near. The B^on, holding her hand in one of his own, 
and her lover’s in the other, continued, ‘ Will you, in spite 
of your recent vexation* with her, marry her now if she 
does not refuse ? ' 

* I will, sir,’ said Jim promptly. 

‘ And Margery, what do you say ? It is merely a setting 
of things right. You have already promised this young 
man to be his wife, and should, of course, perform your 
promise. You don’t dislike Jim ? ’ 

' O no, sir,’ she said, in a low, dry voice. 

* I like him better than I can teli you,’ said# the Baron. 

• ' He is an honourable man, and will make you a good hus- 
band. You must remember .that marriage is a life con- 
tract, in which geqpral compatibility of temper and worldly 
position is of more .importance than fleeting passion^ which 
never long survives. Now, will you, at my earnest request, 
and before I go to' the South of Europe to die, agree to 
n^^ke this good man happy ? I have expressed your views 
on the* subject, haven’t I, Hayward ? ' 

' To a T, sir,’ said Jim ■emphatigally, with a motion of 
raising his hat to his influential ally, till he remembered 
he had no hat on.’ ' And, though I could hardly expect 
Margery to gie in for my asking, T feels she ought to gie 
in for yours.'’ 

‘ And you accept him, my little friend ? ' 
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' Yes, sir/ she murmured, ‘ if he'll agree to a thing or 
two/ 

' Doubtless he will — ^what are they ? ' 

' That I shall not be made to live with him till I am in 
the mind for it ; and that my having him shall be kept 
unknown for the present/ ' 

* Well, what do you think of it, Haward ? ’ 

' An\^hing that you or she may wish I'll do, my noble 
lord/ said Jim. f 

‘ Well, her request is not unreasonable, seeing that. the 
proceedings are, on my account, a little hurried. So we'll 
proceecl. Yoij rather expected this, from my allusion tCT a 
ceremony in my note, did you not, Margery ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' said she, with an effort. 

‘ Good ; I thought so ; you looked so little surprised/ 
We now leave the scene in the bedroom Jor a spot not 
many yards off. 

WTien the carriage seen by Mhrgery at the door was 
driving up to Mount Lodge it arrested the attention, not 
only of the young girl, but of a man who had for some 
time been moving slowly about the opposite lawn, engaged 
in some operation while he smoked a short pipe. A short 
observation of his doings would have showmthat he was 
sheltering some delicate plants from an expected frost, 
and that he was the gardener. When the light at the 
door fell upon the entering forms of parson and lawyer 
— ^the former a stranger, the latter known to him — the * 
gardener walked thoughtfully roimd the house. , Reaching 
the small side-entrance he was further gurpriscxl to see it 
noiselessly open to a yoxmg woman, in whose momentarily 
illumined features he discerned those of Margery Tucker. 

Altogether there was something cufious in {his. The 
man returned to the lawn front, and perfunctorily went qp 
putting shelters over certain plants, though his thoughts 
were plainly otherwise* engaged. On the grass his foot* 
steps were noiseless, and the night moreover being still, 
he could presently hear a murmuring <rom the bedroom 
window over his head.*' 

The gardener took from a tr^e 'a ladder that he bad 
used in nailing that day, set it under the window, and 
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ascended half-way, hoodwinking his conscience by seizing 
a nail or two with his hand and testing their twig-support- 
ing powers. He soon heard enough to satisfy him. The 
words of a church-service in the strange parson's voice 
were audible in snatches through the mind: they were 
words he Icnew to be part of the solemnization of matri- 
mony, such as ‘ wedded wife,' * richer for poorer/ and so 
on ; the less famihar parts being a more or less confused 
souiui. 

S^sfied that a wedding was ii^ progress there, the gar- 
dener did not for a moment dream that one of the con- 
tjficting parties could be other than the sick Bar^. He 
descended the ladder and agaih walked rcftmd the house, * 
waiting only till he saw Margery emerge from the same 
little door; when, fearing that he might be discovered, 
he withdrew in the direction of his own cottage. 

This buildiftg stood at the lower comer of the garden, 
and as soon as the gardener entered he was accosted by a 
handsome woman in a widow's cap, who called nim father, 
and said that supper had been ready for a long time. They 
sat down, but during the meal the gardener was so abstracted 
and silent that his daughter put her head winningly to 
one side and said, * What is it, father dear ? ' 

‘ Ah — what is it ? ' cried the gardener. * Something 
that makes very little difference to me, but may be of great 
account to you, if you play your cards well. There's been a 
wedding at the Lodge to-night ! ' He related to her, with a 
caution to secrecy, all that he had heard and seen. 

* We are folk that have got to get their living,' he said, 

' and such ones Inustn't tell tales about their betters — 
Lord forgive the mockery of the word ! — ^but there's some- 
thing to be made- of it. She's a nice maid ; so, Harriet, 
do you fake the first chance you get for honouring her, 
before others know what has happened. Since this is done 
so privately it will be kept private for some time — till 
after his death, no question ; wflen I expect she'll take 
this house for hesself, and blaze out as a widow-lady ten 
thousand poimd strong. You being a widow, she may 
m,ake* you Iver company 4 reeper ; and so you'll have a home 
by a little contriving.' 
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While this conversation progressed at the gW*dener's 
Margery was on her way out of the Baron's house. She 
was, indeed, married. But, as we know, she was not mar- 
ried to the Barcgi. The ceremony over she seemed but 
little discomposed, and’ expressed a wish to rettra alone 
as she had come. To this, of course, no objection could 
be offered under the terms of the agreement, and wishing 
Jim a frigid good-bye, and the Baron a^^ery quiet farevrell, 
she went out by the door which had admitted her. Once 
safe and alone in the darkness of the park she burst into 
tears, ;which dropped upon the grass as she passed aloftg. 
In the "Baron’s room she had seemed scared and helpless ; 
now her reasdh and emofions returned. The farther she 
got away from the glamour of that room, and the influence 
of its occupant, the more she became of opinion that she 
had acted foolishly. She had disobediently left her father’s 
house, to obey him here. She had pleased everybody but 
herself. 

However, thinking was now too late. How she got into 
her grandmother’s house she hardly knew; but without 
a supper, and without confronting either her relative or 
Edy, she went to bed, 

XIII 

On going out into the garden next morning, with a 
strange sense of being another person than herself, she 
beheld Jim^ leaning mutely over the gate. 

He nodded. ‘ Good morning, Margery,' be said civilly. 

' Good morning,' said Margery in the same ^one. 

* I bpg your pardon,' he continued. * ‘ But which way 
was you going this morning ? ' 

* I am not going anywhere just now, thank you. But 
I shall go to my father's by-and-by with Edy,' ^.’'She went 
on with a sigh, ‘ I have done what he has all along**wished, 
that is, married you ; ^ and there's no longer reason for 
enmity atween him and me.’ 

'Trew — ^trew. Well, as I am going- the same way, I 
can give you a lift in the trap, for the distance is long/ 

‘ No, thank you — I am used to walking,' «she sa!id. ^ 

They remained in silence, the gate between them, till 
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Jim's convictions would apparently allow him to hold his 
peace no longer. ' This is a bad job 1 ' he murmured. 

‘ It is/ she said, as one whose thoughts have only too 
readily been identified. '-How I pame tP agree to it is 
more than I^can tell t ' And tears began rolling down her 
clieeks, 

*The blame is more mine than yours, I suppose,' he 
returned. ' I ought to have said No, and not backed up 
the ggritleman in carr3dng out this scheme. 'Twas his 
own notion entirel^^, as perhaps you know. I should never 
hate thought of such a plan*; but he said you'd be ;^ing, 
and that it would be all right ; and I was too ready to 
believe him.' * 

' The thing is, how to remedy it,' said she bitterly. * I 
believe, of course, in your promise to keep this private, 
and not to trouble me by calling.' 

‘ Certainly/ said Jim. ' I don't want to trouble you. 
As for that, why, my dear Mrs. Hayward ' 

‘ Don't Mrs. Hajnvard me ! ' said Margery sharply. ‘ I 
won't be Mrs. Ha5nvard 1 ' 

Jim paused. ‘ Well, you are she by law, and that was 
all I meant,' he said mildly. 

‘ I said I would acknowledge no such thing, and I won't. 
A thing can't be legal when it's against the wishes of the 
persons the laws are made to protect. So I beg you not to 
call me that any more.' ^ ^ 

^ ‘ Very well, Miss Tucker,' said Jim deferentially, ' We 

can live on exactly as before. We can't marry anybody 
else, that'si true : but beyond that there's no difference, 
and no harm don^. Your father ought to be told,*I sup- 
pose, even if nobody else is ? It will partly reconcile him 
to you, and make -your life smoother.' 

'Instead* of directly replying, Margery exclaimed in a 
loV vci^ : 

' 0 , it is a mistake — I didn't see it all, owing to not 
having time to reflect 1 I agreed,* thinking that at least 
I-i^should get reconciled to father by the step. But per- 
haps he would as soon have me nof married at all as mar- 
ried and parted. I must ha' been enchanted — bewitched 
— ^when I gave my consent to this 1 I only did it to please 
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that dear good dying nobleman — though why lie should 
have wished it so much I can’t tell 1 ’ 

* Nor I neither,' said Jim. ‘ Yes, we’ve been fooled 
into it, Margery,' he said, with extraordinary gravity. 
‘ He’s had his way wi' us, and now we've got to suffer for 
it. Being a gentleman of patronage, and having bought 
several loads of lime o’ me. and having given me all that 
splendid furniture, I could hardly refuse ' 

‘ What, did he give you that ? ' 

' Ay, sure — to help me win ye.' 

Maijgery covered her face with her hands; where- 
upon jim stood up from the gate and looked critically 
at her. * *Tis a footy piot between you two men to — 
snare me ! ’ she exclaimed. * Why should you have done 
it — why should he have done it — ^when Tve not deserved 
to be treated so ? He bought the furniture, did he I 0, 
I’ve been taken in — I’ve been wronged ! ' The grief and 
vexation of finding that long age, when fondly believing 
the Baron to have lover-like feelings himself for her, he was 
still conspiring to favour Jim’s suit, was more than she 
could endure. 

Jim vnth distant courtesy waited, nibbling a straw, 
till her paroxysm was over. ' One word, Miss Tuck — 
Mrs. — Margery,’ he then recommenced gravely, ' You’ll 
find me man enough to respect your wish, and to leave you 
to yourself— for ever and ever, if that’s all. But I’ve 
just one word of advice to render 'ee. That is, that before 
you go to Silverthom Dairy yourself you let me drive 
ahead and call on your father. He’s friends with me, and 
he’s ngt friends with you. I can break the news, a little 
at a time, and I think I can gain his goodwill for you 
now, even though the wedding be no natural wedding at all. 
At any count, I can hear what he’s got to say about ’ee, 
and come back here and tell 'ee.' 

She nodded a cool assent to this, and he left her strolling 
about the garden in the sunlight while he went on to 
reconnoitre as agreed. It must not be supposed that Jim's 
dutiful echoes of Margery’s regret at her precipitate mar- 
riage were all gospel ; and there is no doubt that his private 
intention, after t^ing the dairy-farmer what had happened. 
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was to ask his temporary assent to her caprice, till, in the 
conrse of time, she should be reasoned out of her whims 
and induced to settle down with Jim in a natural manner. 
He IjjLd, it is true, been .somewhat netted by her firm 
(Ejection to him, and her keen sorrow for what she had 
ql|ne,to please another; but he hoped for the best. 

But, alas for the .astute Jim's calculations ! He"" drove 
on to the dairy, vflb^e white walls now gleamed in the 
momjjig sun ; made\j.st the horse to a ring in the wall, 
and Entered the barton. Before Jmocking, he perceived 
th§* dairyman walking across from a gate in th^ other 
dfi^ction, as if he had just come in. Jim went OTer to 
him. Since the unfortunate incident on the fhoming of the 
intended wedding they had merely been on nodding terms, 
from a sense of awkwardness in their relations. 

' What — ^is that thee ? ' said Dairyman Tucker, in a 
voice which Unmistakably startled Jim by its abrupt 
fierceness. ' A pretty fellow thou be'st I ' 

It was a bad beginning for the young man's life as a 
son-in-law, and augured ill for the delicate consultation he 
desired. 

‘ What's the matter ? ' said Jim. 

' Matter T «I wish some folks would bum their lime with- 
out burning other folks' property along wi' it. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. Yop call yourself a man, Jim 
Ha5rward, and an honest lime-biuner, and a respectable, 
market-keeping Christen, and ye? at six a dock this 
morning, instead o' being where you ought to ha' been — at 
your work; there was neither veil or mark o' thee to be 
seen ! ' * * ^ 

‘ Faith, I don't know what you are raving at,' said Jim. 

' Why — the sparks from thy couch-heap blew over 
upon my hay-rick, and the rick's burnt to ashes ; and all 
tfi comF out o' my well-squeezed pocket. I'll tell thee 
what it is, young man. There's no business in thee. I've 
known Silverthom folk, quick and dead, for the last 
OQUple-o'-score ye^, and I've never knew one so three- 
cunning for harm as thee, my gentleman lime-burner ; and 
I reckon it one o' the luckiest days o' my life when I 'scaped 
having thee in my family. That maid of mine was right ; 
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I was wrong. She seed thee to be a drawlachetmg rogue, 
and 'twas her wisdom to go off that morning and get rid 
o' thee. I commend her for't, and I'm going to fetch her 
home to-morrow/ ^ 

' You needn't^ take ihe trouble. She's coming^»(toom^ 
along to-night of her own accord. I have seen her this 
morning, and she told me so.' 

' So much the better. I'll welcom^her warm. Nation ! 
I'd sooner see her married to the /^^iarish fool than. thee. 
Not 'you — you don't qare for my hay. Tanying" about 
wher<^you shouldn't be — ^in bed, no doubt ; that's what 
you was a-doing. Now, don't you darken my doors again, 
and the soonfer you be olf my bit o' ground the better I 
shall be pleased.' 

Jim looked, as he felt, stultified. If the rick had been 
reily destroyed, a little blame certainly attached to him, 
but he could not understand how it had happened. How- 
ever, blame or none, it was dear* he could not, with any 
self-respect, dedare himsdf to be this peppery old gaffei s 
son-in-law in the face of such an attack as this. 

For months — almost years — the one transaction that 
had seemed necessary to compose these two families satis- 
factorily was Jim's union with Margery. No sooner had it 
been completed than it appeared on all sides as the gravest 
mishap for both. Stating coldly that he would discover 
how much of the-acddent was to be attributed to his 
negligence, and pay the damage, he went out of the barton, 
and returned the way he had come. 

Margery had been keeping a look-out for him, particularly 
wishing him not to enter the house, lest others should 
see the seriousness of their interview ; and as soon as 
she heard wheels she went to the gate, which was out of 
view. 

‘ Surely father has been speaking roughly to you 1 ' she 
said, on seeing his face. 

' Not the least doubt that he have,' said Jim. 

* But is he still angry with me ? ' « 

^Not in the least. He's waiting to welcome 'ee.' 

" Ah I because I've married you/ 

* Because he thinks you have not married me ! He's 
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jawed me up hill ^d'^iown. He hates me ; -and for ^our 
sake I have not explained a word.' 

i Margery looked towards home with a sad, severe gazfe*- 
Mr.^ayward/ she said, •‘we have made^a great mistake, 
dbd Wi ^fin a strange position.' 

^ T|^ue,?But I'll tell you'what, mistress— I won't stand * 

He stop^d suddenly. ' Well, well ; I've promised ! ' he 
quietly added. 

‘Wa must suffer our mistake,' she went on. ^The 
wsg?; fo suffer least is^ keep ou» own counsel omwhat 
happened last evening, and not to meet. I ' now 
return to my father ' ^ , 

He inclined his head in indifferent assent, and she went 
indoors, leaving him there. 


XIV 

• k 

Margery returned home, as she had decided, and resumed 

t er old life at Silverthofn. And seeing her father's ani- 
losity towards Jim, she told him not a word of the marriage. 
Her inner life, however, was not what it once had been, 
he had suffered a mental and emotional displ;' cement — 4|[ 
shock, which had set a shade of astonishment on^ her face ^ 
as a permanent thing. I 

^Her indignation with the Baron for collusion with 
Ijiip, at first bitter, lessened with the lapse of a few weeks, 
|Ra at length vanished in the inter^t of some Ridings she 
Received one day. 

The Baron was not dead, but he was no longer at the 
Lodge. To the ^rprise of the physicians, a sufficient 
improvement had .taken place in his condition to^permit 
<jf his removal before the cold weather came. His desire 
for remoygil had been such, indeed, that it was advisable 
tq carry it out at almost any risk. The plan adopted had 
been toTiave him borne on men s shoulders in a sort of 
palanquin to the shore near Idmou^,'a distance of several 
jniles, where a yacht lay awaiting him. By this means the 
and jolting of a carriage, along irregular bye-roads, 
w^e avoided. The singular proces^on over the fidds took 
pl^e at night, and was witnessed ^y but few people, one 
jbeing a labouring man, who d^cribed the scfipe to Margery. 
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the seaside reached a loiig; n^ow gangway was . 
laid from the deck of the yacht to the shore, whi^ was so 
steep as to alldw the yacht to lie quite near. The men,* 
with their burden, ascended by the light of lanter^, the 
sick, man was laid in the cabin, and, as soon is hisll^arejss ‘ 
had returned to the shore, the gangway was , 

rope was heard skirring over wood in the datkhess, the ? 
yacht quivered, spread her woven wilfigs to the air, and 
mov^d away. Soon she was but a s'/all shapeless pbcntom 
upon ^Ihe wide breast <Df the sea^ 

It said that the yacht was bound for Algiers/’^ • 
When the mimical autumn and winter weather caine. 
on, Margery wondered if he were still alive. The house 
being shut up, and the servants gone, she had no means 
of knowing, till, on a particular Saturday, her father drove 
her to Exonbury market. Her?, in attending to his 
business, he left her to herself for a while. Walking in a 
quiet street in the .professional quarter of the town, she* 
saw coming towards her the solicitor who had been presem^s 
at the wedding, and who had acted for the Baron in variotir 
imall local matters during his brief residence at the Lodge.*'* 
She reddened to peony hues, averted her eyes, and 
would have passed him. But he crossed over and barred 
the pavement, and when she met his glance he was loolci^* 
with friendly severity at her. The street was quiet, a ^er 
he said ima low voice, ‘How’s the husband?’ '"is 
' I don’t know, sir/ said she. , 

‘ What — and are your stipulations about secrecy and 
separate living still i^ force ? ^ 

‘ Th|y will always be,’ she replied decisively. * Mr. 
Hayward ^d I agreed on the point, and we have not the , 
slightest wish to change the arrangement.’ 

‘ H’m. Then ’tis Miss Tucker to the world ; Mrs. Ha v- 
ward to me and one or two others only ? ' 

Margery nodded. * T]hen she nerved herself by an effort, 
and, though blushing painfully, asked, ‘May I put one 
question, sir ? Is the Baron dead ? ’ t 

‘ He is dead to you anfl to all of us. Why should you ask ? ’ 

‘ Because, if he’s alive, I am sorry I married Jaiiojee 







